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r have quoted extensively from memoranda of conversations I had 
with representatives of other governments but I have attempted to give 
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ihiiMiidiout to make these memoirs a narrative rather than a textual 
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WluTcver possible, I have sought to simplify terminology—for in- 
iliuice, using the popular term “State Department” rather than the official 
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“Department of State, >* and “United Natans Declaratmn 
than the official “Declaration by United Nabon^ 

It has taken exactly two ^ ^gn relations durjng 

they do not pretend to that any important 

my nearly ^ Lve narrated events as I saw them and 

development has l>“" ° j, . ^ of those events at the time. I have 
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1 : Cabin in the Hills 


I WAS BORN October 2, 1871, in Overton County, Tennessee, 
on the ridge between the Wolf and Obed rivers, among the foothills of 
the Cumberland Mountains. A small log cabin rented by my father was 
my birthplace. This, somewhat enlarged by a lean-to, fronted immediately 
on the dirt road. From the porch behind it planks led to another log cabin 
containing the kitchen-dining-room. There was no porch then on the front 
of the house. Whether there were glass windows, I do not remember; but 
at that time many of the neighboring cabins lacked them. They had holes 
in the walls for windows, and shutters to keep out bad weather. 

'Our cabin stood about a mile from a small country store, the only 
store in the entire section. This was also the post office, called Olympus. 

My father was farmer William Hull, one of the fourteen children of 
farmer Allen B. Hull and Serena Maynard Hull. Allen Hull had been a 
soldier in the Mexican War, which ended before he could reach Mexico. 
His ancestors came from Asheville, North Carolina, just prior to or im¬ 
mediately after the turn of the nineteenth century, and lived near the 
western border of east Tennessee, in Overton and Fentress counties. I 
have not attempted to trace them back to their old country, but it would 
seem my father had an English name. Though I have seen it stated he 
had Cherokee blood, this is not true. My forefathers on both sides were 
all poor, but law-abiding and honest. I never knew of any bad characters 
among them. 

Father was thirty-one years old when I was born, having been born 
in 1840. He was of slightly less than medium stature and weighed one 
hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty pounds, but he was very 
powerful and could handle much larger men than he. He was of rather 
(lark complexion and had black eyes. 

During the Civil War a band of “Yankee guerrillas” shot Father, 
lulling a man who was with him. The bullet entered between Father’s 
right eye and nose and passed out at the back of his head. He fell to the 
ground near the house of a woman named Loveless. Mrs. Loveless threw 
Ikt apron over his head and cried to the guerrillas: “Don’t shoot again, 
lie’s dead!” They left him lying there. 

Father’s life was despaired of for a long time. His father knew some- 
lliiiig about medicine, though he did not practice it but helped out a 
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■ j T* mnv he that this knowledge aided in sav- 

AtThrr„di ,he war he had partly recovered although 

,ng Father s life. At tne wound never healed, keep- 

the s>ght of his ascertained the name of the person 

away la what la now known ^^^rf,l»dly and aaid, 

WTipn Father cume upon him^ oiepp inea 

owhy, hollo, Bill." I'aiher7'*“ 

shot him dead. I do not know what was ^ „„ 

any hand at talking about “”*,,* "he ” me back home from 

Ke‘ tTl ‘ Xr- 

sriTgrrio 

her from lime to time anc gave er ^ Loveless came to 

story that .onto year. bar L was reported to 

me and asked for money at 

worked a mountain ^3 bo^„ and. to work it, bought 

Father rente t e dollars He possessed unusual common sense 

" ^rrm'kabL n : y He rt^^ ioJo’eXoc^ in the morning the year 
and remarKaoie entiR/ M^ir parliest Tnemones ot 

round and waa oh to farm, either 

Father are seeing him at various Kin ^^tire 

plowing or clearing the Ian or ^ community 

■ ■! “. I"er he rad"Se„“ ^feet^ln a hoslness way; he became deb- 

"nr r b^, ^Se --f;-^Jraefr r: r ort C 

connection mth a little flowed a creek. In 

our house^ m Bimcomb Cave, ^ f critically but in our 

later years stilling was naturally ^ conduct to still.’ People had 

section at ‘^‘‘rilnr'rr of “ .0 .he" fr^t 

been accustomed, from t o nothing about it. A number 

:rr.:\;r-rrn^ttrr^^^^ -- - - 
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sold and bartered some so as to have a few items of food and clothing. 
Until the Civil War there was no tax on making whisky. When the war 
came the Government put a tax on it because it needed revenue. Every¬ 
one in our section looked upon the tax as an outrage, an infringement of 
human rights, popular rights, and everything else. 

My mother, who was thirty years old at^ my birth, was Elizabeth 
Riley Hull, daughter of Isaac Riley and Lucy Flowers Riley. Her great¬ 
grandfather, James Riley, from Virginia, fought in the Revolutionary 
War. Her people, who were of Irish origin, came from Fauquier County 
or thereabouts in Virginia soon after the Revolutionary War, and settled 
along the western base of the Cumberland Mountains, some on one side 
of the Tennessee-Kentucky line, some on the other. 

Mother was of medium stature and weight, with fair complexion and 
brown eyes. Like Father she was exceedingly industrious. I vividly re¬ 
member her spinning and weaving. She had to make clothes for seven 
persons, including herself. 

Most of the people, young and old, in that section wore homespun. 
Every family able to do so had a loom and a spinning wheel. When you 
rode past a farmhouse you could hear the whirring of loom and wheel. 
We children wore coarse, homemade shoes of thick cattle hide called 
upper leather. The old coonskin cap was just going out when I came along, 
and you could still see a few scattered ones in the mountains. It was hard 
to get hats. Many of the store goods around the time of the Civil War 
came over the mountains from Baltimore. 

Mother had to do her spinning and weaving between housework and 
farm work, which included part of the milking. We children helped in all 
chores. She continued all these labors until she became tod afflicted with 
inflammatory rheumatism. For years she suffered terrifically, and at last 
was confined to a wheel chair. Even then she sewed until her hands stiff¬ 
ened in the joints. 

With all her work, however, she taught us our A B C’s and the first 
portion of Noah Webster^s old blue-back speller, which was current for 
generations in all public schools. She required us children to read the 
Bible as much as possible, and she herself read it constantly. 

I was the middle one of five brothers. We had no sisters. My older 
brothers were Orestes (called Ress by the neighbors) and Senadius Selwin 
(called Nade), The younger brothers were Wyoming and Roy. The first 
four of us were born between 1868 and 1875, and Roy in 1881. Ress was 
three and a half years old and Nade just two when I was born. I was 
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named Cordell after Count>ii Judge J”*” Moun- 

my father. He lived «o count.es on W «< the <- 

talus. I never did see hlnr, for he my br.U.ers 

home. My nickname was Cord. 

were given their unusual names. earliest years was exactly 

The section where I was born and the Civil War. 

on J®7oumr%ventyive miles from a railroad, and was 

It was a backwoods country ^ impassable during 

called the “Mountain Sedicm. mountains, 

rainy spells, esiwciully in win er „„ miles Mud was axle-deep. 

j:!:;„rf::::'ur‘: ro"uVJ.h: p- . ^.e .or,d 

to travel. -_ _ AnMn-^axon Revolution- 

The people who lived there were o ^ meaning 

ary War stock. Many spoke King Alfre g ^ome-grown Eng- 

the early Anglo-Saxon or Saxon tongue It ^ome people 

lish. During the f ",othe^ settled amid 
stopped on the plateau of t others tarried awhile and then 

Ore irmUtilU on the ««tcm »lope. „.iddl.-aged foik 

went farther west. During my y Wpst where they could take up 

steadily migrated from our secUou to the West ..here they 

free lands. . ‘ where I was born, and he 

„asS:'«o“err;rth.' pan of Overtou County became 

I'tpiiou ;rr 

Andrew Jackson, John Sevier, my country better 

They, were taught Jackson^ " ru ' e nu^rs of volunteers to all 

than my life.” As a result they generation. While 

our wars from the Revolution on rivers some- 

emigration kept the ridge area e w . , religion, and busi- 

what denuded of population, many S''®^ surroundings. The public 

;:ir.:a“adlrJd ■cS^.rka of telephoues and radios, and 

thoroughly modernized school systems ^ 

For several years during the Civil War banas g imaging, rob- 
whackers operated back and forth across the borderline, p 
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bing, and killing. They stripped the entire area bare of livestock and 
other movable property. Only old persons incapable of military service, 
widows, and small children were left at their homes. To them life was a 
perfect hell. 

Feeling in that border area was very bitter during and for some time 
after the Civil War; I remember old soldiers telling me that, at least in 
some localities, everybody of military capacity was expected to go to the 
war. It really did not make so much difference which side he fought on. 
He had the privilege of selecting his own side, but could not lie around 
in the community shirking arid dodging. He had to go out and fight. 

One man had come into the far end of Overton County from some¬ 
where -back East, and for some time after the war began he lingered in 
the neighborhood where he was living. He was warned frequently to go 
to war but failed to do so. In due course, an officer commanding some 
soldiers on a recruiting mission shot and killed him. The dead man had 
a sweetheart named Fannie Webb. Soon afterwards, the officer made an¬ 
other visit to the community. When Fannie Webb heard he was in the 
neighborhood she took her pistol, got on a horse, and went out to find 
him. She went from one house to another until she located him. She 
promptly dismounted to enter the house, but she saw him coming out 
toward the gate. She moved directly toward him, drew her pistol, and 
shot him dead. This was an illustration, the telling of which made a deep 
impression on us boys, of the type of feeling that actuated persons on the 
border during the Civil War. 

To combat intolerable lawlessness Ku Klux Klan groups were formed, 
composed at first almost entirely of Confederate veterans in disguise. 
They had to take the law into their own hands. In the beginning their 
actions were beyond reproach. Then bad elements crept into the organiza¬ 
tion, the Confederate veterans left it, and it quickly fell into disrepute. 

The people in that section, especially after the Civil War, held defi¬ 
nite political views. Those of the Confederate persuasion adhered to a 
man to the Democratic Party, while those of the Union persuasion, with 
some scattering exceptions, adhered to the Republican Party. In Pickett 
(bounty it was possible for a candidate for county office to forecast within 
two or three votes the vote he would receive in a forthcoming election. 
'I'hat seems incredible, but it occurred. Each person stood solidly by his 
politics and religion. 

Father and all of his people were Democrats of the strictest sect from 
I he Civil War on. On Mother’s side there were two sets of children. One 
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set were Confederates and the other set, reared with them P 
family were of the Union pe'rsnasion. After the war the Confederate group 
weTfiorp^r cent Democrats, and the other group loo per cent Republi¬ 
cans; and^hey so remained. Both groups came back to the section aft 

'7L MoplTof our section were mostly Primitive Baptists and Metho- 
d,<;ts Thev stood by their religion, but this does not mean that all were 
churchgoers. 1 do not recall any Methodist church building in that are^ 

We had to go between one and two mil^ to the homes, 

on Wolf River, though sometimes services were held in prtva e ^ ^ 

^ p,..ch., «.a„a% a .ho Wri u, ">*k' »'7* 

farm and also undertook to preach. He was known loca ^ 
pL.er.” Mmh». of U» ihu-oh gave a little toward paying the 

’’'^iTnLlrhid . pr^cher co.e front a dhtaoce and t^n t^y 
held splendid mcetinga. People went to the church 
They walked or rode horseback or in wagons and carts. There we 
Welt the ridge country at that time. Young men joined up with 
SgM .lends and wen. .<«.lh.- to church. The 

»ll.n which on hot days -ere pnr.ty well wilted down by to 
Z! they got to church wdking or riding. I shall neve, l»g.t the solenw 
nity and fervor with which those per^le sang the yarn, ow 

«s “Skeptical,” he was promptly discovered and tanM 
as an infidel wlfich rendered him somewhat unpopular and at that time 
dep" rd him of the right to testify under oath. Such persons were few 

TL'^S’life in the ridge country revolved largely around the 
1 , V. around log-rolling, house-raising, and corn-husking for the 

m«[^and quilting bees for the women. Neighbors would come together to 
help a farmer bSild bis cabin by laying heavy timbers one upon another^ 
^le iHone, they had feasts of good things to eat and some would 

The farmers who had located on the Obed or Wolf River bottoms 
were cl!red in fairly good circumstances, provided they 
debt A few of them subscribed to weekly newspapers In t^t ajea 
larcely anyone saw a daily newspaper before he was full-grown. The 
people like us, who lived back in the sparsely settled ridge country 
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tween the rivers or on the mountain, did not have the same means of 
livelihood, and suffered many privations. 

It was in this region and among these people that my father under¬ 
took to make a living and rear a family. 








2 : Work and Learning 

WHEN i was about four years old we moved from ^be ‘:abin 
where I was bom. Father gave up the farm he was renting ^^d bough 
a new place on credit down on the Obed River, ^ “^^e 

southwest. He had been looking for some time toward mo g 
richer river-bottom land, The small farm up on the ridge had given ^m 
and his family a bare livelihood and just a little more to make the pa 
payment on tL new farm. He figured he could do better than that down 

““ xie rlw-bottom farm, however, had no farmhouse, and stopped 
for more than a year in a small log cabin a mile from our first bouse 
until one could be built. Father hired a local carpenter to build but 
he himself secured the lumber. While the house was m construction he 
started to work the new farm. About this time he began get mto the 
business of cutting logs and rafting them down the river And that was 
largely the way he paid for the farm, in small sums of ten dollars, twen y- 

For^^^iveral years Father had very little competition in the timber , 
business In that region were almost unlimited growths of poplar, walnut, 

STsh cedar, and hickory. When crops were laid by in ^rly summer 
Father cut logs, hoisted them onto strong wagons drawn by oxen, and 
hauled them to the river, sometimes as far as three miles away. Once a 
^ h. p«. .he one by one, into 

and fall. When the rivers rose i^ winter and spring he took ‘he raUs 
down the Obed River to the Cumberland River at Celma, and then down 

the Cumberland to Nashville. - 

We brothers had to do our share on the farm. grew 

to work we got up long before daybreak and, with Father, fed 
stock and milked the cows. Then, as we washed our hands and faces in the 
branch Mother would call: “Come to breakfast and bring 
This last acknowledged the fact that did not e^ 

our few rooms and had to carry to the table those we 
where. The moment breakfast was over we were on our way to the field 

woods—still before the break of day. - 

I was too young at brst to help with the logging, but the garden ^ 
trudt ^S. had to L worked. As o«, year. Increased, on, btska grew »o. 
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Until we were eight or nine we had chores to do about the house and 
truck patch. When we were ten we worked in the cornfields and on the 
farm in a light way. Likewise with the logging. When we were ten to 
twelve we helped haul logs down to the river’s edge. We guided the oxen, 
walking alongside them. At this age we also helped assemble the logs into 
rafts. But we were not considered suitable hands at running rafts down 
the river until we were fifteen or sixteen. 

Shortly after moving, Father hired a young man named Newton 
Staley to come out to our house and teach us during three and a half 
months of winter and early spring. He also let two or three neighbors 
send their children to this school. We all sat in the front room, and school 
went on throughout the day. Staley, and Hiram Craig, who succeeded 
him, did no work on the farm, for those were the months when little 
work could be done. Their job was to ^ucate us, and they kept at it all 
day long. For two or three years they taught us the three R’s, with some 
history and grammar. At night we studied by the light of tallow candles 
made at home. 

In the summers,'beginning at the age of six, I went to a free school 
at Harrison schoolhouse with my two older brothers, Ress and Nade. 
The school was about a mile and a half from the farm, and of course we 
had to walk. The term began between the first and middle of July and 
lasted until October 15th. 

But life on the farm was not all work or school. We used to fish, and 
we hunted and trapped fur animals. Children in that section grew up 
close to nature. We knew the different trees and plants by name, and the 
animals, fish and fowl. Saturday afternoons and nights were the times for 
our hunting or trapping. We caught fox, coon, possum, and other fur¬ 
bearing animals. Taking the furs to the little country store, we often ex¬ 
changed them for Christmas gifts for one another and for our parents. 

I did not go to a county fair until I was fifteen years old. After that 
we would occasionally get together a wagonload of friends and go to one 
twenty miles away over very rough roads. 

Occasionally I attended shooting matches, though my eyes kept me 
from being a good marksman myself. The matches were held in a field 
against targets at twenty-five paces for free shooting standing up, and 
forty paces foi shooting from a prone position. Farmers taking part put 
up a beef as a prize, generally cut into five parts. The winner of the match 
took the best part, chen on down the line to the least-favored section, 
which was hide and tallow. A remarkably good shot might, as we called 
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it, “walk away with the beef on the hoof,” meaning that he won all the 

'''''The logging haxi its interests too. We would hitch three or four yoke 
of oxen to ^wagon and haul aU-size hardwoods, generally from two and 
a half to four and a half feet in diameter and from ten to sixteen feet m 
length We got them into the river one at a time and there put them in 
the^form oi rafto. We took hickory binding, called waling—these we^ 
hickory saplings split in half, between fifteen and twenty-five feet long 
and b«e7holS Lugh them and drove pegs through the holes into the 
logs to bind the logs into rafts. A raft would be fifty yards in length o 

less to run down a small river like the Obed. , n 

Four or live years after buying his new place. Father built a small 
,10« tom! lust to tho-sldo of 0 public road that wandered up 

»rd^^ rivir dna around the edge of the farm. There to ran a 
country atom with the aid of clerks; to himself only su^tvised it. A pos 
office was established In the store. Generally a post office was put in 
store so that people could get their merchandise and mail at the s^e 
fr »dTtoe.Twa. the ‘cuatmn In that e^tim, to call the post office 

after a local person. Thia one was named Hull. 

I had to help about the store when I was not at school or at woA 
on the farm And when I was eleven or twelve I used to clerk alone in 
the store. Sometimes a customer would come in 

charge I would reply proudly, “I am the man in charp. The store had 
great fascination for us children because of its seemingly ine^austible 
Lck of tools, candies, toys, and other things that were marvels to a back- 

''°°‘^From'the age of nine until tvfelve I was given a chore which tested 
whether such a boy would to afraid. It was my lot to take a turn 
rS a com or wheat on a horse or mule to a ™te, m.U 

four miles away. The journey lay through a thickly wo«d^^ 
settled community. Often darkness overtook me. I had to my ^^y 
through heavy woods in the blackness, and returned home far up in the 

“^^^The quiet woods are more filled at night with sound than a large 
city, and a low-hanging branch is as menacing as a 

recollection is that I was not scared. The journey m the comforting com 

nanionship of horse or mule, was always completed. , ti, 

Oto day wh» I was uiue or ten. I was with one of my brothers on 
a bank of the Obed River when suddenly a man and a woman appeared 
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in a buggy, in the back of which lay a small coffin. One of their children 
had died, and they were on their way to the family burial place. But the 
river was swollen, and they could not ford it. There were no ferryboats, 
much less bridges, in that locality. They besought my brother and me to 
help them, and we readily agreed. We had two canoes which were carved 
out of halves of poplar trees. These we placed parallel to each other a 
distance apart equal to the width of the buggy. We unhitched the span of 
horses and lowered the buggy down the bank until it rested in the canoesr. 
Then we led the horses to the water and paddled the canoes across the 
swift running stream, with the horses swimming alongside us held by their 
bridles. The bereft parents were most grateful. 

On one occasion I myself came perhaps near death when a team of 
horses I was driving ran away. Nade and I were each driving two-horse 
wagons, Nade being in the lead. The harness had a breast yoke with a 
ring that hooked over the tongue and was fastened there. This enabled 
the horses to hold back the wagon except where the hills were steep 
enough to require us to put rocks under the wheels or in cases where the 
wagon did not have brakes, which it did not always have. On this occa¬ 
sion we were driving down a slope or slant in th^ road. Suddenly, at the 
steepest point on the small hill, the breast yoke of my team got loose 
and automatically slid back on the tongue, with the result that the wagon 
leaped forward and bumped against the horses. They promptly jumped 
ahead and started racing down the slope. Holding the rope lines, I sprang 
from the wagon to the side of a steep bank. But the lines became en¬ 
tangled in my feet and jerked me back under the wagon. A hind wheel 
or wheels passed over me, and the lines dragged me along until the run¬ 
away horses ran into and somewhat up on Nade’s wagon and came to a 
standstill. I found myself much messed up and bruised but fortunately 
not seriously hurt. 

With what we boys grew and what we hunted and trapped, we had 
no great need for money. Two hundred and fifty dollars was a great sum. 
It was then a good year’s salary. 

Father’s farming and especially logging and rafting now began to 
pay. After years of grinding work he at last could see profits. 

In the spring of 1884, when I was twelve and a half years old, we 
moved again. Father had bought a bigger farm at Willow Grove, in Clay 
County, some eighteen miles below on the Obed River. The Willow Grove 
country was a somewhat larger farming section, although without any 
more facilities for ingress and egress than existed back in Overton County. 
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When the night of the debate camCj the schoolhouse was crowded not 
only with parents and pupils but also with the schoolteachers of the entire 
county^ who had been attending a convention at Willow Grove. I delivered 
my speech and handled my points in such forrti that I won the decision. 

My father, who was present along with most of the parents of the 
region, was delighted. He thereupon decided that I should go away to the 
best school he could afford. Generally the children of the section were 
given only a few years of free schooling and then were put to work on 
the farms. Only a few who showed outstanding promise were offered a 
chance to go on. 

This debate resulted in my being sent to Celina, county seat of Clay 
County, twelve miles away, where during the first five months of 1886 
I attended Montvale Institute, at the edge of the town. Ress and Nade 
went with me. Ress was a good student, Nade was not of the same ap¬ 
plication. 

Professor Joe S. McMillin was the principal teacher at Montvale 
and one of the chief inspirations of my early life. In my opinion no stu¬ 
dents ever made better progress in a five-month term under any teacher 
than we did under Professor McMillin. He was a brother of our own 
Congressman, Benton McMillin, who had already gained high rank in 
Congress. Benton had gone on the Ways and Means Committee, where 
for many years he fought against excessive tariffs and, during the last 
years, in favor of an income tax. Another brother, John H. McMillin, at 
Celina, was a brilliant lawyer and took the liveliest interest in public 
affairs. 

Professor McMillin, comparatively a young man, was highly versed 
in public as well as in educational matters. He had taken part with old 
Confederate soldiers in discussions on government. Having a brother in 
Congress, he naturally developed valuable information about the national 
administration. Moreover, he himself had qualities of leadership that in¬ 
spired his pupils. I have heard there was a motto on the wall of the 
Montvale school, “There is no excellence without labor,” though I do not 
remember it. Labor there was indeed, but our real inspiration came from 
our great teacher, Professor McMillin. 

At Montvale I studied algebra, geometry and trigonometry, a little 
surveying, advanced English, rhetoric, Latin, Greek, and German. The 
surveying was to come in handy in later years when, as a lawyer or 
judge, I had to handle or decide cases involving land boundaries. I found 
myself, as before, more attracted by mathematics, history, and literature 
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—and I was one. Partly as a result of absorbing the talk of these veterans, 
a few of us could answer virtually any question to be found in our politi¬ 
cal histories, and we knew the names and political records and doctrines 
of most of the Senators and leading Congressmen, the Cabinet and mem¬ 
bers of the state and county governments. 

In these discussions, we boys learned to thrill to the military achieve¬ 
ments of our State of Tennessee, to its constant readiness to respond to 
our country’s call for whatsoever purpose, right from the very beginning. 
We knew how General John Sevier rallied the Tennesseans and, with 
the valuable aid of General Campbell and his Virginians, marched to 
King’s Mountain and turned the tide of battle as well as the Revolution 
itself. 

Tennesseans, in all subsequent wars, volunteered in larger numbers 
proportionately than the men of virtually any other State. This included 
the War of 1812, when General Andrew Jackson and his Tennesseans 
played their memorable part in the battle of New Orleans; and later, 
when former Tennesseans like General Sam Houston showed up in what 
was to be the Texas country and furnished a chief portion of the leader¬ 
ship in the struggle with Mexico for Texan independence. When the 
Mexican War came, all the States were asked to send volunteers in pro¬ 
portion to the number of their people. Tennessee’s quota was 2,800. 
Actually 30,000 Tennesseans volunteered. This fact gave to Tennessee 
the name Volunteer State, This page of history was fervently preached to 
my generation by public speakers, teachers, and the old Confederate 
veterans. 

Andrew Jackson stood out among all others as the hero of my youth 
—a great military commander and one who resigned more offices than 
were held by most Americans. 

Here at Celina, amidst these new personal contacts and broader 
opportunities to secure information and ideas, I found increasing incen¬ 
tives to keep myself better informed about government and its affairs. At 
Celina I also continued the practice I had started at Byrdstown of visiting 
the courthouse when the district court held its periodical sessions. When¬ 
ever I had the chance I dropped in at the courthouse and listened with 
total absorption to the arguments of the lawyers and charges of the 
judges. Here I finally developed the definite purpose to become a lawyer. 
I was then fourteen. 

It was at that age, and at Celina, that 1 saw my first daily newspaper. 
This was the Nashville American, In that year, 1886, a Senator from New 
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of the year when there was no river navigation. To catch the train we 
drove the seventy-five miles from Celina to Gallatin and slept in the 
wagon at night. When we got to Gallatin the second night we tied our 
horses up at the railroad station to await the train. A freight engine came 
along every fifteen minutes or so, and each time the horses jumped and 
snorted. We got no sleep. 

We went to the Bowling Green school because we had learned about 
it from friends who had been there. Some very good teachers taught there, 
and we could learn wonderfully well. Also it was cheap. Father, who was 
then making more money, did not skimp us on expenses. He left the choice 
of school up to us, and he was getting along so well he would have put us 
into any school we might have selected. We chose schools, however, which 
did npt cost too much. That was our idea of economy, which may have 
been a mistaken one. 

At Bowling Green, Ress and I did our own housekeeping, or, as we 
called it, “kept batch.” Our expenses for the ten months were $175 each, 
which included everything, train fare, board, lodging, and tuition. We 
took one meal per day at the dormitory of the school, which was called 
the “soup house.’' 

In the summer of 1887 I worked on the farmj also at timbering and 
rafting. It was either in that summer or in the previous summer that an 
incident occurred which illustrates the constant care Father had for my 
improvement. Father, and Mother too, used every opportunity they had 
to give us instruction in morals and manners and to see that we got every 
other guidance possible, A noted educator had come out from Nashville 
and encamped for several days about eight miles from our house beyond 
Willow Grove. Father heard about his being there, rode eight miles there 
and eight miles back so as to'see him and ask him to see me and talk with 
me. The educator consented, and accordingly I rode out and talked with 
him for three hours, asking many questions and getting as many instruc¬ 
tive replies. 

In the autumn of 1887 I read law for several months in John H. 
McMillin’s office in Celina. Here the more active Democratic leaders 
throughout the county would congregate when in the county seat. I be¬ 
came acquainted with them and gathered much information and stimulus 
toward public affairs. But my health became impaired, and I returned to 
the farm. 

About this time, at the age of sixteen, as a raft hand on a raft of 
Father’s hardwood logs, I made my first trip down the Cumberland River 
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The buildings were more magnificent and the people more numerous than 
I could have imagined. Nashville was the metropolis of middle Tennessee, 
most of which was a bluegrass section. It was a large hardwood market as 
well as a market for livestock and farm commodities generally. It was 
then, as now, a noted educational city, sometimes called the Athens of 
the South. The city was calculated to impress, not to say overawe, the 
average young backwoodsman like myself who first visited it. 

In Nashville I bought, secondhand, my first law books—Blackstone 
and Greenleaf, Stevens on pleadings, and others—spaying for them out of 
my wages as a raft hand. These I later took with me to read in school 
and at nights and on Sundays, whenever I had a chance. On further raft¬ 
ing trips I also bought other books, such as sets of Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall oj the Roman Empire,” Addison, Swift, and Grote’s “History of 
Greece.” I could never resist buying a good biography. These books ab¬ 
sorbed much of the wages I received for rafting. 

I came back from Nashville on the steamboat. We left at night, and 
the trip took two nights and a day. Later I made more rafting trips down 
the river to Nashville. I came to pilot a raft to Nashville well enough. I 
began to know every crook and turn in the river, every island, every 
towhead (small, half-submerged island), every “hard-pull,” and every bad 
place. I also learned to pilot at night, taking turns with someone else. 

In the summer of 1888 I made my first political speech. Though not 
yet seventeen years old, I had already listened to many political addresses. 
Now I was to make my own. The campaign between Cleveland and 
Harrison was engaged, the chief issue being the tariff, owing to Cleve¬ 
land’s tariff message of 1887. With an early bent for political matters, I 
took a sharp interest in the campaign and its issues. 

I was asked to make my maiden speech by one Andrew Johnson, of 
that region, who later journeyed West. He and others had heard me make 
the winning debate address at Willow Grove over the question of Wash¬ 
ington versus Columbus. They needed a speaker on the occasion of a 
combined picnic and public speechmaking in July or August at Willow 
Grove, and Mr. Johnson asked me to talk. The picnic was to have been a 
Fourth of July celebration but for some reason had been postponed. I 
remember to this day my opening sentence: 

“The Fourth of July has already passed, and November will soon be 
here; then the American people will be called upon to go to the polls and 
on what policies this country shall be governed by during the next 
(our und perhaps the next twenty-five years to come.” 

I 
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My speech must have been acceptable, because I spoke three or four 
more times during the campaign, including once at each ^ 
seats. Cleveland lost, but the campaign has its place m my story beca 
I became even more impressed than before with the ™p°^ ^h^ 

tariff question. I was later to devote much time and thought to the prob¬ 
lem during my period in Congress and as Secretary of State. 

I made my last political speech of the campaign at Jamestown, in 
Fentress County, while riding with Ress toward school in far-away 
Lebanon, Ohio. Father drove us in a wagon some «ghty to ^y mi 
far back on the Cumberland plateau so that we could take a Cincinnati 

and New Orleans train to Cincinnati. 

Up on the plateau we spent the night with Grandfather Allen Hu , 
the first and only time I recall seeing him. Traveling was so difficult in 
the mountain section that relatives only a few dozen miles apart went 
years without seeing one another. Grandfather Hull lived on ^ 
on Clear Fork River. As I remember him, he was of comparativ y 
build and, in conformity with the custom in that section, wore a ful 
beard, then entirely gray. He spoke encouragingly about my education. 

He was to live to the age of ninety-one. . 

Next morning we drove on to the train, and m due course arrived at 

the National Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio, a few miles from 
Cincinnati. This, under Professor Holbrook, was the parent school of the 
ohe we had attended at Bowling Green, Kentucky. The normal schoos 
founded by Professor Holbrook gave at that time 

boy could learn as much there as anywhere, within limitations. They d 
nJt have the curriculum of universities and colleges, but theirs was full 

““""f studied higher mathem’atics, including calculus, advanced rhetoric 
which covered all the liest phases of literature, and some of the sciences 
I also read the law books I carried with me. Both there ^ 

Green I took part in the strenuous discussions held by the schools debat¬ 
ing societies. At Lebanon, for the first time in my career, girls took part 

in the debates. ^ r 

In those years girls and social affairs were the least part of my h , 

which was filled with work and study. I had an ample number of girl 
friends, but there was nothing too serious, much less tragic, in any way in 

our encounters. i , i • • _ a 

In attending this school I quickly realized the broader vision and 

understanding that one experiences who goes to an entirely new section of 
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I he country and is thrown with those who have different habits and ideas. 
It. was wholesome and beneficial for a boy from the South to attend this 
iSi'hool above the Ohio. The other students were from many states^ both 
North and South, and a fine fellowship and comradeship sprang up among 
ull alike. 

Ress and I lived in the school dormitory. Our board cost us each 
Jf 1.25 per week. We passed through Cincinnati on our way to and from the 
school, but did not visit the city. 

Ress and I returned to Lebanon in September, 1889, but that winter 
r caught the grippe, in the first influenza epidemic noted in the United 
Slates. I went back to the hills of Tennessee to recover. 

My literary schooling was now at an end. I have since regretted that 
tny ardor for the law prevented completion of my academic education. 
In the following years I made efforts from time to time, largely through 
reading, to reach back into the past and fill the blank spaces of my educa- 
llon. But then I was eager for the law, the career of a lawyer, and the 
pursuit of politics that went with it. I could not wait. I was on the 
Ihreshold of the next big step of my life. 
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ilruggle for Anglo-Saxon liberty was written in these axioms and prin¬ 
ciples. They were to carry a strong appeal to me during my years in 
Congress and in the State Department. In speeches to the public, espe¬ 
cially in many of my campaigns for office, I strove earnestly to impress on 
the minds of both young and old the incalculable value these precious 
rules and doctrines had for all persons aspiring to freedom or having the 
responsibility of maintaining freedom. 

I suggested that these should be memorized by every schoolboy and 
girl, especially such living words as; “All men are created equal, . . . 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, . . . 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness ... to secure 
these Rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers irom the consent of the governed.” 

I believed that the sound principles of Jefferson’s inaugural address 
were also worth memorizing, such as: “Equal and exact justice to all men, 
of whatever state or persuasion, religious or political; peace, commerce, 
and honest friendship with all nations . . . the diffuMon of information 
and the arraignment of all abuses at the bar of public reason; freedom of 
religion; freedom of the press; freedom of person under the protection of 
the habeas corpus; and trial by juries impartially selected.” 

That same summer of 1890 I was named a delegate from Clay 
County to go to the State convention at Nashville to nominate a candidate 
for Governor. Another delegate and I drove seventy-five miles across 
country to Gallatin to get to Nashville. 

For a young, passionate follower of politics like myself, the conven¬ 
tion offered endless thrills all the way through. The contest was extremely 
ihiirp. Here occurred the first serious clash between the forces of the old- 
llnr regular Democrats and the Farmers Alliance, which was budding 
Into what was later known as the Populist Party. During the several days 
of the convention I saw and followed exhibitions of every sort of parlia¬ 
mentary tactics and heard every brand of , oratory. 

The two leading candidates were Josiah Patterson, old-line Demo- 
ernt, and John P. Buchanan, candidate of the Farmers Alliance. Buchanan 
(Blued the nomination. My delegation from Clay County supported Pat- 
lerHon in the convention, but gave wholehearted backing to Buchanan in 
Ihe regular elections that followed. Buchanan won. This first convention 
|| engraved in my mind today as sharply as the later conventions I 
lllended right up to the 1924 National Democratic Convention, over 
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which I presided temporarily until it' was organized, and the 1932 con¬ 
vention that nominat^ Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

After working on the farm the remainder of tke summer, I read la 
that autumn and early winter in the office of John H. McMillm m Ce ina. 
The period in our district was one of great hardship; there was vir y 
no money in circulation, and the Farmers Alliance and Populism were 
rapidly taking root and spreading like wild honeysuckle over the “untry- 
I Scame so consumed with a desire for the fullest information obtainab e 
regarding conditions in the nation and the operation of the 
mLhinery at the national capital that when my , 

McMillil?! came through our section on his fall campaign 
bv much effort, got hold of enough money to engage a span of horses d 
fb^gy at a 1 very stableMn Celina and drove him for seven days_ across 

of Cumberland MounU.ns p,..»n y 
to ask him questions. I defrayed the entire expenses of the trip It was 
lortL m o^nunity lo secure much valuable informaUon that I greatly 

'"'"'f learned many of my polMcal lessons then and Uter at Benton 
McMillin’s feet. Though not the greatest intellect, he was on the top lev . 
“e “ur. Jers in Congress and a splendid c.n.pa,gn.r_a ve^ 

fluent speaker, ready in debate and most attractive on the stump. He 
W te Set and figures by the hour from memory. He was always in 
's;::t,'"rnala, campaigns. «« fl--™ 
out all over the country, where he made excellent speeche . 

™e McMiUin was in Congress I obtained from him a great deal 
, ,i,™L a^rcongres. and L Government. I had found out how to 
vrrLrrl u^Coniressmen for their speeches. They Jways 
responded right away, for they liked to circulate their address.^. I read 
them with the keenest interest, whether I agreed with them or no • 

In early January, 1891, I began my formal law educatio^ entering 
the iniofcHi of Sie Cumberland Law School at Lebanon, Tennessee 
c thg. roads were well-nigh impassable through the mountain country 
S"the wLer, I took a raft down the Cumberland to Carthage and caught 

" '"mi^^couTse consisted of ten months, divided into two clasps of 
five moLhs each. One could enter the senior cla. directly by taking a 
very stiff entrance examination. This I did, and passe - ^ 

^Cumberland Law School was a famous institution which had tur 
out many Senators and Congressmen-in fact, one of the greatest second- 
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lii^gory schools in the country. There I enjoyed the teaching of three of 
finest law instructors I have ever known at any institution of learning 
lipChancellor Nathan Green, Dr. Andrew B, Martin, and Judge Edward 
% Beard. Young men came from many states to get the benefit of their 
Imtruction. When I went to Congress sixteen years later I found in Wash- 
l«|ton four or fiVe Senators, one Justice of the Supreme Court ahd twelve 
|6 fifteen Congressmen who were graduates of Cumberland University, 
lii At Cumberland I took the regular course in the prescribed textbooks. 
I participated in many mock court trials and in the lively discussions in 
tbi Philomathian Law Society. In June I passed the final examination 
Mtd was graduated. According to custom, we members of the graduating 
0liu, the moment we received our diplomas, took them to the courthouse, 
thfre a^ district judge awaited us. He swore us in as members of the bar. 
I Was not twenty years old. According to an Act of an early State Legis- 
llture, graduates of the Cumberland Law School could be admitted to the 
tar under the age of twenty-one—others could not. 

L I ran into my first law case on my way back from the law school— 
Hfin before I reached my law office. While in school I had formed a law 
(mrltHTship with M. C. Sidwell, an older lawyer, at Celina; and I joined 
lilrti at Willow Grove in tr)dng this case, which had been brought some 
il«vn before. The Justice of the Peace decided the suit in our favor. Then 
I Went on to Celina, where I began practicing law with Mr. Sidwell. Our 
lim office was located in a small frame building on the public square oppo- 
ilip the courthouse. 

Since I was with an older lawyer, we had a very good practice right 
Ifiirti I he beginning. As clients came to me, I took their cases if they had 
m honest basis for contest. If the case was bad or seriously doubtful I so 
the client frankly. Rather than accept his case and take it to trial, 
I counseled him to compromise if he could. I remained in partnership with 
Wr, Sidwell one year and thereafter practiced alone while I lived in Celina. 

In I he summer of 1892, on some theory or other I conceived the idea 
of running for the State Legislature. I was still several months from being 
o( cgp; the sitting member, Mr. Carlock, was popular; he lived in the one 
county of the four comprising our district; and not one of my neigh- 
hmn Imd urged me to run. 

When I announced myself for the Legislature at a meeting of Demo- 
In the courthouse at Celina, I doubt that a single person there 
I could be nominated. After I made my announcement the meet- 
hu( broke up, and the Democrats filtered down into the courthouse yard. 
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approached 

Ioe“ad'"c’! tofSi^uraged, I d„« .y «. io and inceaeed ,ny 

0. Che “ 

delegated, convention; disadvantage at a convention in 

I began to realize more ^ large county, would 

^ave^^^gre^efnr^o^ ddegales pledged to Hm. I saw I stood a 

better chance in a^^^ ,e ac 

I thereupon challenged . camoaigns in the nine- 

cepted. Such debates were JJJ voters and were 

teenth century. They aroused muc ^ lis was not diffi- 

"k generally wanted the second. 

' rsrr-j j;;:; " j;xr-r. “ 

flourish a document I had carefu^ p^ ^ agreement 

the full view of the- audience d candidate to be made at a 

calling for the nomination Democratic voters in the 

primary cKCiom li “ 

;hfr„rrop"d“:ur 

I invite Mr. Carlock to signed too. regular set speech and did 

When Carlock rose to speak be h^ re^^ 

not refer to the paper ^^‘"5 before him 

preached his conclusion he began doing so 

ment. He obviously was trying o ^ another glance down at the 

went right on talking, ve^ ew many sentences. Finally | 

hf give The proposal consideration later-and sat, 

s:;;' “-VhT " -rsd 

:S;hIriLg’'S;^ BorSSLd. and rode over the four conndes eeeingl 
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V0ters and making speeches. I did not know three people in Carlock’s 
WUnty; but I went over there, spoke over the county, and met many. 

When the primary election came, I won, carrying each of the four 
lOUnties. Carlock later became my loyal friend and supporter. I also won 
•gainst the Republican candidate at the regular November election. I 
had become of age the month before. 

I Traveling down the Cumberland on a steamboat, I went to my first 
UMlon of the Legislature in Nashville, the first week in January, 1893. I 
#ill dressed in a rather long, somewhat striped Prince Albert coat, and 
l^re a large high-crowned broad-brimmed light hat. I recall this manner 
of dress because for a quarter of a century afterwards some of my 
friinds did not allow me to forget it. I was at that time quite slender, 
Mirly six feet tall and possibly a little gawky. 

It so happened that one of the ablest members of the Legislature, 
Mlh previous legislative experience, Ephraim Story of White County, had 
Originally come from my section of the State. I promptly sought him out 
wlifm I reached Nashville, with the result that he and I agreed to room 
higi'ther during the session. This association proved of much help to me. 
lltury was chairman of the Judiciary Committee, of which I was a mem- 
ini He brought home sheafs of bills each evening, and we went over 
Mifiir together until late at night. 

When I entered the Legislature the State was still gradually recover¬ 
ing from the effects of the Civil War and Reconstruction, and there were 
♦IfI ipccial developments in the political, economic, or social affairs of the 
My first session had no particularly outstanding matters of legis- 
hilliiti on its program and passed without any unusual features. 

I participated frequently in the discussions. I started in as chair- 
♦iiiiii of the Committee on Enrolled Bills, but resigned because I,preferred 
li» he a member of the Committee of the Whole and of the Judiciary 
roinmittee and participate more in the debates. I declined any other com- 
♦iflUce chairmanships' for the remainder of the session. When the Legis- 
Jiiiiire was not in session I actively engaged in the practice of law in 
and Nashville. About that time Father moved to Celina and bought 
H house. 

The spring of 1893 is memorable to me because I then made my first 

II Ip to Washington, just after Grover Cleveland’s second inauguration. 
I dreided to visit Washington as many persons do, and also I sought to 
♦♦jil Home of my friends who were applicants for positions in the new 
Ailifkiiiistration. 
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In Washington, with Congressman Ae'SvIrRoom 

Cleveland, whose t om a^s president in office 

in the main White Hou« buddmg. Her the 

""'ThTpSt^t^r«S”mero,° favorably. He seemed very humn 

arrd at the same time -I'fi”-'*'f Ms m.rrTuXr of 

was democratic in demeanor, o deserved reputation of being 

outstanding achievements that gave 

on the limited list of exceptionally capable^ • 

7 ,“, 

Virginia. A friend and ^we saw the train pulling 
minutes to spare. Two bloc s meantime had to 

out. We had to wait all day long for tb ,1,, train, 

send telegrams to locate our baggage ^b'ch h^^ g ^ 

At the end of the first session ^ to sell it. 

a raft at Celina and took but unfortunately we were careless in 

We expected to make, a goo pro 

navigaUon. One corning scrambled out of the shanty. The 

breakfast, we heard a tern • coasting through an 

river was well over its banks, 1 d t g , dismayed eyes 

the river. We remained s^^'bng on one. 

A mad scramble " blocks, one by one. 

boat we possessed, we had td overt 

W= had to get them all together a„d land „„t 

bad to bind them together »th Mckory i,,„b„d and 

until two days later that we were expense resulted 

bound together again into a regular 7,„, ,be rail, 

in our getting just the same amount oi money we P 

We made no profit. _ Legislature without opposition. 

In 1894 I was renominated for be Leg.sia ^ 

"“BvSnTonhrSSreC." - aue and j 
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experienced member, John A. Tipton, became a candidate for Speaker of 
the House. I went to Nashville at his request to manage his campaign, and 
Htnblished a headquarters there. He and I and other friends finally suc¬ 
ceeded in securing his election without opposition. 

Having served on the Judiciary Committee among others in the 
preceding Legislature, my mind was set on the chairmanship of that com¬ 
mittee. After Tipton’s election, I soon discovered, to my surprise, that 
Simuel G. Heiskell, of Knoxville, another experienced legislator and an 
ftble lawyer, felt that he was entitled to the place, and that he had what 
be considered an implied commitment from Mr. Tipton. Heiskell had 
been urged by some for Speaker and would have made a formidable candi¬ 
date, as Tipton well knew. I was much disappointed and displeased at 
&ls arrangement, made without my knowledge. 

Tipton at once set about to reconcile the situation without strife or 
bard feelings among his friends. The result was an agreement that 
Heiskell would be made chairman of the Judiciary Committee, and that a 
Miolution would be passed consolidating the important Corporations and 
Municipal Corporations committees and combining their functions, and I 
Would be made chairman. In addition—and of great importance^! would 
bl named ranking House member of the forthcoming Joint Legislative 
Committee on the election contest then pending between Governor Turney 
Ifld H. Clay Evans, the Republican candidate. All these understandings, 
IRtIrely satisfactory to me, were scrupulously carried out. I suggested 
fiulhing. The arrangements were suggested and offered to me. 

Sharp bitterness arose in the contest for governor, which became 
IVirwhelmingly a party issue. Evans had received a few more votes than 
iHirncy, but Turney contended that many of Evans’ votes were illegal in 
(hit they were cast by persons who had not paid the poll tax as required 
by the State Constitution and laws, or whose poll tax had been paid by 
(ht' Republican Party. A small minority of Democrats, especially in east 
I liBnnessee, held that, since Evans, on the face of the returns, had a 
WHlJority, he should be treated as duly elected. But the Democratic Party 
iiiHl Its leaders generally gave their support strongly and enthusiastically 
|u (invernor Turney and his contention, which to a large extent was based 
m ronstitutional provision and a State law of some years standing to the 
that, as a prerequisite to voting, one must have paid a poll tax 
wllhin a certain period prior to the election. 

There yet remained in Tennessee many of the grievances and much 
M the bitterness and opposition growing out of the evils resulting from 
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■ As late as the nineties, people still ^nvIdly 

the Reconstruction ^hty. ^ J ^^idiers were disfranchised and 

recaUed the tune wherf aU ^ vote by the densely 

troops were stationed at the polls to ^ interests. This balloting 

element, el l^^w^e netorloesly incompetent 

included the election of resulting maladministration 

and fell under the 'of the belter elements and property 

destructive of the rights .,,_„tances that the Democrats, on securing 
owners. It was under these of a limited number of 

control of the State laws a poll-tax qualification 

XSrrproceeds^.^^^^^^^^^^ 

greatly. ^ T esrislature-cEcept a few who were supporting 

Any Democrat m the P ytyng he had to secure the appoint- 
E,,„^would have on the election contest 

ment as rankmg member ^ ^he time circulated a report that 

which went to me. Certain bitt^^ appointment, on the 

no older and experienced account of my youth—I 

ground that the ^’any better and allowed it to be put 
was then twenty-three-I did ^ J and county orgamza- 

off onto me. This is and Press, as vTell as the 

and assign them territones th-uf ^f the ballots cast. I 

examine voters and elemion , contest lay. 

deliberately chose east ^ . overwhelmingly Republican, 

There feeling ran high, and the area, being 

was particularly ""tagon^'JJ^tened clashes and threats of physical 
We quickly encountered threate ^ few persons 

violence. From some Aose counties it would be just too. 

sent us warnings that if we demonstrations bordering 

bad for us. But we went just sam . bounty 

on overt acts on the part of pe ^eeks wel 

early one night shots were county to county and giving little! 

went on taking testimony, going county 

open attention to the threats against us. 1 
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Accompan5dng us were John J. Vertrees, one of the great lawyers of 
the South, and Congressman Henry R. Gibson, leading counsel for Turney 
and Evans respectively. They became my lifelong friends. 

It had been my function to introduce in the House the joint resolu¬ 
tion authorizing the election contest. When we completed taking testimony 
in east Tennessee, it then became my duty to take the lead in carrying 
forward Governor Turney’s side of the controvwsy in the House and in 
the House side of the joint proceedings. This I did as best I could, and 
made the opening ^eech. After much heated debate, the Senate and 
House voted. The successful outcome in favor of Governor Turney by a 
margin of votes easily calculated in advance has long since been history. 

My experi^ces in this contest, especially during the month and a 
half I-was out in e^ist Tennessee taking testimony, were invaluable to me. 

I was brought into close contact with many Democratic leaders in the 
State and its subdivisions. I have always highly valued the standing it 
gave me then and during the years that followed. This is entirely con¬ 
trary to the suggestions made by a few of^onents that this experience was 
Injurious to me. 

I continued to practice law during my second term. Although offered 
A nomination for a third term, I declined because I desired to devote my 
time entirely to the practice of law. 

During the campaign of 1896 I took the side of William Jennings 
Bryan in his famous split with Cleveland over the silver issue. Senator 
Harris of Tennessee, an unusually able man who belonged in the top 
group in the Upper House during the period after the Civil War, had 
gone with Bryan and the organized element in the party, as had also 
Benton McMillin, and the Democratic National Convention had sustained 
them. Hence I thought with Harris and McMillin- for the reasons they 
gave on the silver issue, coupled with the fact that one can get nowhere' 
outside an organized political party. I figured that, whatever the merits of 
the monetary question, it was wiser to keep with the party in its organized 
capacity, especially when the leaders in my area took the same view, and 
that we could accomplish nothing in the future if we split away from the 
party. 

An abrupt interruption to my practice of the law came in the summer 
of 1898 with the Spanish-American War. I had followed with absorbing 
In barest the events, such as the sinking of the Maine, which led to the 
cniiflict. Like many others in my district I was raring to do what I could 
to help the country. In those days, and earlier, if this country were 
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seriously threatened by war, some young man or men in m 
nroceeded to enroll corilpanies of volunteers and to send ^ 

CaniTal^at they were ready. This meant that, almost overnight, th^ 
^o^ld abandon their business affairs and leave i^th their command to be 
(rnnp whatever length of time they might be needed. 

* I raised my company, H of the Fourth Regiment, Tennessee Volun¬ 
teer Infantry, in Clay and adjoining counties m the spring of 1898, 
was commissioned captain. We were wildly eager 

waited and waited for the call. Wearing a heavy mustache that drooped at 
the sfdcs I drilled the one hundred and four members of ^e 

summer of 1898. Meantime the ^econd,.^^ 

Tennessee regiments were called up. We were m the second rnll, and 

tVaTlhe courthouM trying a lawsuit when 
x^ort at Knoxville with my comj^y. I sent ^ 

enrolled men scattered over several counties to muster at Celma two days 
later and this they did. We were given a splendid reception and tearfu 
send-off by the Jal people. We did not know how ^ 

gmt. Md Ibounhl «. should «ghl a r»l ba.tle 
Led 10 be »eariog a tie with suts ou it. Someone took tt oB, cut 
nipcps and distributed them to the people as souvenirs. 

^ Some of my Republican friends in the regiment who kept close to die 
War Department at Washington assured me that our regiment origi¬ 
nally destined for the Philippines. All our officers and many ^ e men 
warned to go to the Philippines. However, the First Tennessee Regime 
was then sfationed on the Cabfornia coast, and its desire to go on to the 
Philippines could not be turfied down. The result was that the First 
T^n^ee did sail for the Philippmes and we sailed from Savannah for 
Tuba later in the year. The war was already over. 

^ We landed in the province of Santa Clara, forty-two years before my 
seconTvSo cV when, in the midst of another and far greater war, I 
ITked rth^HavLa Conference to help organize this hemisphere to 
protect itself against the aims of the Axis. We remained m Santa °n 

Mrrison duty for five months until May i, 1899. I was m charge o 
tegal department of the Province, my task being " 

Cubans in getting a suitable local government restored and S' 

I quicUy fouod that there were many practices mgratued m he old 

admiuZL which I had .to -emove. Fo, ‘“-P^Lm 
written documents such as deeds and mortgages received his office from 
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the Spanish crown, and it went on down through the family from genera¬ 
tion to generation. If a person carried an important instrument to him for 
registration, the registrar would point to a great stack of documents he 
always kept on hand, and say: “There are hundreds of documents ahead 
of yours. It will take many days to get around to yours.” If the applicant, 
however, knowing what to do, replied: “Obviously you need more help. 
Here is some money with which to hire it,” the registrar would accept it 
and say: “111 see what I can do. Come back this afternoon.” The appli¬ 
cant would accordingly return in the afternoon and find his instrument of 
writing duly recorded. 

On one occasion I took a four days’ inspection trip on a pony across 
the mountains through Jibacoa valley, a marvelously rich valley 
through which a small river ran until it reached the coastal mountain, 
where it went through a natural tunnel on to the plain and into the sea. 
Cireat forests of mahogany and cedar stretched out there, while large 
coffee plantations long neglected and abandoned because of the war could 
be seen on the coastal side of the mountains. 

I spent one night in the foothills with a family living under a shed 
of bamboo bark. They had three or four children who had been born out¬ 
doors amidst the hills while the family dodged and ran from Spanish 
j guerrillas. Large numbers of Cuban people in that area were in the lowest 
I Itages of starvation, and many did starve. 

While I was absent from my regiment working in the office of the 
attorney general of the Province, some serious homesickness developed in 
^ a few of our companies, fanned by several agitators. I discovered then 
that a man does not reason when he is seriously homesick. The result was 
that I had to give dishonorable discharge to a few in my company, but 
^ generally the conduct was excellent. I lost three of my men through 

lickness. 

I In Cuba I studied Spanish and learned to speak it a little, though in 

Inter years it escaped my memory. 

\ One of my frequent companions was the mascot of the regiment, a 

I little black dog called Nig, belonging to Lieutenant Clare Smith of my 

[1 loinpany. He used to come into my tent while I was working and sit near 

iny feet and fall asleep. I would blow s^oke from the cheroot I was 
! Ninoking into his face. He would wake up, give me a hard look, and then 

walk in wounded dignity out of the tent, with one final glance of reproach 
I JIM he disappeared. 

There have been published many accounts of poker playing among 
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WHEN I CAME HOME from the army. I felt I should widen 

.. „ju. p-r:rM“ 

;^:rrr"X'.“:s:rr«L- 

of oa.er Hben.,s, P™" C 

L Civil War. especially in the iSgo’s, and I drank them in. Like many 

others I carefully studied government from the Achaean Lea^e a 
others, I.caretuiiy smuic e j. increasing 

Athenian democracy down to p .j • in carrying forward 

Krious attention to public affairs, and particularly their political aspecj. 

rZ^^Uf S«t I pretoed law as a life profe^^on; but I »a.^ 
iiineueslv took the liveliest interest in campaigns and elections. i 
take thfinitiative toward public office myself, however, with one exception 
This was when I butted intn the State legislative campaign and secuto 
my first election to the Legidatnre. This was entirely on my own; 

N»«h^! righfop to ihe time I went to 

I'kcpt in th^ “Congtessiond Directory,” in my biography, the phrase. 

'''” “l^Zmg'^mrdS^P-bim to broaden cot, I left Cel™ at die 
lieginmng of .pot and moved down the Cnmberland Rivm “ 

,.asnn County. Colonel M. L. Gore, a P*'”™' '"“■‘’c^J.'^JJrwi^ 

riilcred into partnership with his lawyer son, J J* t runrcnn 
p.,pillar and possessed excellent native ability, a most ^ ' 

llity, and a wide acquaintance. John Gore was a leading local Republic 
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who later became Stale senator and then made an excellent reputation as 
judee of the United States District Court of Middle Tennessee. 

We benan industriously, to say the least. Each night we worked until 
midnight or oven two in the morning, and slept in the rear of our law 
office. We acquired a very good practice extending to a number of 

“"""But once again my private practice was not to continue long. This 
time it was to be interrupted by the judiciary. In the spring of 1903, the 
Pl, judge of the Fifth Judicial Circuit, W. T. Smith, one of the 
finest moil I ever knew, came to me and very confidentially informed me 
he had decided to resign the judgeship and desired me to take his place on 

’’r,leclincd with profuse thanks. I was genuinely interested in my 
private practice, and besides I was not sure I was fully capable 0 handling 
large personal injury and other complicated cases m the railroad and 
mining section of the circuit. I had already had experience of being judge 
when, in .898. during an illness of Judge Smith, the ^ ^ar 

gathered at Livingston, elected me to occupy the bench until his return. I 

functioned for perhaps a week. 

Judge Smith seemed disappointed at my reply but soon came back a 
second time and pressed the matter with unusual earnestness. I was in the 
act of declining again, but I observed that his feelings were being bad y 
hurt, and as he was one of my most valued personal friends I finally 
accepted his offer with renewed expressions of gratitude. 

The judicial circuit embraced ten counties. The bar of each county 
except one endorsed me with unanimity-and that one with virtual 
unanimity-to the governor, James B. Fraxier, for appointment to fill the 
unexpired portion of Judge Smith’s term. He thereupon made the appoint¬ 
ment. I was a judge, and one of the youngest m the history of the State. 

I was thirty-one. _ ■. r „ 

The task that confronted me was overwhelming. In each of my ten 
counties I had to hold one week-iong-sometimes a two-week-term of 
court every four months. I had to travel by horse and buggy, and the roads 
through these upper Cumberland counties, several of which lay m 
foothills of the Cumberland Mountains, were almost impassable during 
winter and spring. In addition, most of the dockets were one ^ twojears 
behind, despite the best efforts of Mr. Smith, a most efficient and able 
jud-e When I went to Sparta, White County, to hold court for tbe first 
time, I found ten murder cases on the docket at the same time, all stand- 
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Ing for trial. I had to work night and day to clear up the dockets. At 
limes we would get into court in the summer as early as seven o’clock in 
lh(‘ rhorning—never later than eight, summer or winter—and go on until 
ImIc in the afternoon. 

After court adjourned and I had had supper, I would go to the 
Ittrgest law office in town. When important cases were on hand, I remained 
Ihrre until far into the night, consulting the law books. The lawyers 
Always extended me that courtesy, since I could not carry any books with 
me in traveling about by horse and buggy. 

I doubled back on the circuit and held extraordinary sessions of court 
ivrry time I had as much as a week to spare. As a result, the court for 
lAime time was in session virtually fifty-two weeks in the year. I never got 
home except when I arrived in my own county, Clay, to hold courti 

, 1 held my first court in White County where the docket listed a 
hllinber of complicated cases. I was not very familiar with the personal 
iHjiiry law as applied to mining and railroad cases, since my law practice 

been on the other side of the circuit, which was largely agricultural. 
Ami there in White County one of the first big civil cases I ran into was a 
hoiiy contested personal injury case involving many phases of mining law 
aImmiI which I knew little. 

If either side had requested a continuance, I probably would have 
Mimusted my discretion to grant the motion and thereby obtain time 
Hludy up the law. But to my disappointment both sides announced 
IWNily. In the course of the trial of several days I sat up two or three 
PIaIiIh until chicken crow, running down the technical law to prepare my 
to the jury. The plaintiff won the lawsuit which was promptly 
||i|»riilcd to the Supreme Court by the defendant. I was greatly pleased 
Afllrn iny decision overruling a motion for a new trial was later affirmed. 

I started out with a vigorous law-enforcement policy. I made short 
Ihrlfl of law violators, especially if they were chronic. This policy met 
Willi general approval except on the part of the lawless element. Sometimes 
I Aiil r(‘[)orts of threats against me by criminals I had sentenced or who 
iwin tinder indictment, but I never gave them serious attention. I traveled 
(ly nivself over that mountain country, covering long distances scores of 
Ilmen and at all hours of the night, but I never carried a pistol. 

Tilt' slory is told that one day a bumptious man appeared before me 
fni .nnn le offense, and I fined him thirty dollars. He exclaimed facetiously: 
I k,, judge, I’ve got it right here in my jeans.” “And thirty days in 
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jail,” I went on. “Have you got that in your jeans too?” I do not recall 
the case in this foftn, but it is typical enough of some that appeared 
before me and the way I had to handle them. 

Drunkenness was one of the worst problems I had to face. This 
seemed particularly true during court sessions. Court in session was a 
prime attraction to peqile of the county who came from miles around to 
witness the trials. And some of them would celebrate. 

In one county seat of my circuit, when I adjourned the court at noon 
to go across the street for lunch, I could see a Urge number of men drunk 
in the public square. As soon as I returned to the courthouse, I called 
before me the grand jury which was in session in the courthou^ at the 
time. “Go into the square,” I ordered. “Keep your eyes open and observe 
who these drunken people are, and bring presentments against them. 
They did so at once. I had the sheriff arrest them all. Soon they were 

brought before me for trial and I duly fined them. ^ j *1, - 

Drunkenness gradually decreased to a minimum in that and other 
counties of my circuit. Any lawyers addicted to drink took notice of my 
intentions at once. I myself probably shocked the circuit because I w^ 
then an inveterate smoker of cigars, and I took to smoking on the bench. 

I was the first to do so. . , , . 

Some persons in the district had a habit of defacing government 

buildings such as the courthouse or post office by carving or v^itmg on 
them I was determined to wipe-out the practice, and sternly punish any 
such offense. The story is told that on one occasion an old friend of mme 
was charged before me with defacing a government building. He counted 
on our friendship to obtain clemency, but I fined him the limit of the aw 
—fifty dollars. After court adjourned, I loaned or gave him the fitly j 
dollars with which to pay the fine. In truth, I no longer recall the ^ent 
in exactly this way; but it is very likely, for I 

several occasions old friends appeared before me charged with some offense j 
or other. Whatever their expectations, they received the same jus ice j 

meted out to other persons. J 

On one occasion, so I am reminded, a defendant came up before mej 

charged with gambling. He, too, was an old acquaintance. , . . J 

He admitted the charge but pleaded; “Judge, you and I use o p y| 

cards together in the army.” J 

“Yes,” I replied, as I imposed the usual fine, but Ive quit andl 

vouVe sot to quit too.” , • 

An unanswerable excuse always sure to get a man out of serving J 
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jury in my circuit was that his wife was “expecting any minute.” In those 
diys doctors or midwives were not close at hand, and a husband was 
Ifquired to do what he could to assist. 

One day, as the jury was being drawn for an interesting trial, a 
(irospective juror made this plea. There was no argument. “Excused,” I 
mIcI. 

Several hours later I looked up and saw him sitting at the back of 
ihii courtroom, following the proceedings. I interrupted the trial and called 
tilm to his feet. 

“If you^re not out of this courtroom in thirty seconds and on your 
my home,” I said, “I’ll have you pay a stiff fine.” 

He left in haste. 

An important divorce case came up for trial when I first went on the 
Irench. The couple, who had five children, were excellent people but in- 
ium[>atible. I learned later that both husband and wife were very much 
lilniid to have me try the suit. They said: “He’s a bachelor and a com- 
purutively young man, and is liable to do just anything in disposing of 
inir children.” When I came to decide the case, I directed that the children 
who had reached the age of some degree of discretion should be permitted 
(II choose between going with their father or their mother, while those of 
tuniier age should be placed in charge of the mother. Both sides were 
itutlrely pleased. 

I shall never forget the first marriage ceremony I had to perform as 
i Judge. I had forgotten that a judge has this function. One day I heard 
# commotion outside my office. I got up, the door opened, and in came 
or four white men, friends of mine, with a grpup of colored folks. 
They pushed forward a colored man and woman and said: “These people 
Witril lo get married~and get married now.” My friends hoped to give me 
wiine embarrassment. They guessed—and rightly — that I had never 
(limight about the marriage ceremony and what composed it. I recovered 
li'iuu my surprise and said to the colored couple: ^ Does each of you agree 
wKh the other to become man and wife?” Each one said, “Yes.” Then I 
nhIiI. “Well, that’s what you are.” It was donel 

At about that time a colored man appeared before me charged with a 
iHlidi'meanor, and the defense attorney offered character witnesses in his 

Irtvor. 1 - V 

One of the usual questions asked each witness was: “What is the 

^racter of the defendant as to truth and veracity?” 
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When one of the «itnes»s tq.lied, “Good." the prosecutor cross- 

examined him and ask#d. •*:)?) 

“What is meant by truth ^ telling the 

To which the witness promptly replied. Truth means 

^''*\Tnt'grTaTfary?i^^^ before me during my sessions. As 

in preceding the’ 

hotels after the sessions had adjourned, ana tn y 

'”'"\^1he* JoCr-rty >■'“ “ rt: ‘"'i 

r'f^^rsX:"::‘r“or r^t 

L had overexerted herself through the years to grve “ 

lional attention and “'J *“1 ever had a better or 

morals and religion were invaluable to me. Wo one ever ^ 

finer mother, 

Havinff filled the unexpired term of Judge Smith, I then stood for 
elect," in r, 04 1 was e Jed unanimously. I went on with the gnnd.ng 

on people in the circuit that many of them call me jua„e 
was the largest single factor.in my getting to Congress. 

In 1906 some political friends, and some disinterested 
well thought they saw an opportunity in the Fourth Congressional Dis. 
trict’ situation, and they insisted I make the race for the 
orimarv Until seven years before, this seat had been filled for twenty 
years by my old friend Benton McMillin. After inuch consideration I- 
acreed and made my formal announcement of candidacy. 

^ A strong opponent, James T. Miller, residing m the big Democratic 
end 7 i the distSt, was aiready an avowed candidate. Milter was some. ; 
k . t an nratrrr and I was not. Mutual fnends, however, had satisfied, 
“e —t M G. Buticr, had decided not .0 be a Candida., 

ior renonrinaiion. He 'iv'dj^ «wn 
small Democratic end of the district, l^aier, aue y 
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I 111* nomination, Mr. Butler decided to become a candidate. This made the 
i iiUlrMl all the closer. 

Then followed one of the hardest fights of my career. I traveled 
llHul||huut the fourteen counties of the district, making speeches and 
MrtMl voters. My father's wide acquaintance in the upper Cumberland 
hihI mountain counties was of great assistance. He personally visited 
counties and interviewed acquaintances and friends in my 
Up to that time I had lived in the part of Overton County later 
llllnl Pickett and in Clay and Jackson counties; and I was to live in 
liiiitlli County. I therefore had a personal following in each of the first 
iUivn counties. Some of my opposition charged me with moving around 
no |»ur[K>se to build up political support for use at some future time. I 
that I thought enough of the people in each county to move into 
Mk midst, be one of them and cast my lot with them, while my critics 
nol, 

Wlien the primary election arrived, I won by only fifteen votes. I 
tffplvittl 6,298 votes; Mr. Miller, 6,283, and Mr. Butler, 3,103. The 
JlrUKicrnlic primary election organization, comprising a member from 
o( the fourteen counties, canvassed the returns and declared me duly 

Alter a victory by so narrow a margin, there were inevitable threats 
Iff fi contest by Mr. Miller. In the hope of quieting the controversy then 
thereafter, I offered to pay the expenses of conducting any contest 
might be instituted. There was no contest, and I later defeated the 
ll^lol^liccLn candidate in the November elections. Mr. Miller chose again 
wi>k the verdict of the voters in the district in the next Congressional 
bHHiKi y two years later. I was able to win by twelve hundred votes in that 
pmmi iind had no more opposition within the Democratic Party during 
i Hhi Mid twenty years. 

The C:ongress to which I was elected in November, 1906, did not 
llviilltlit until December, 1907, according to the law then existing. To all 
K^khiiiikc, from the time a candidate was elected, more than a year 

E «t't| lii'fiire he assumed all his functions as a Congressman. He did not 
i<M hU oath until the new Congr^s convened the following December i. 
M In iM'lLial fact his term began on March 4 following the November 
1111(1 except for participating in the House proceedings he func- 
(ttdii'd JiiMl :is if he had been sworn in. 

My first move after my election was to go to Washington and secure 
Pt!> lirlji of five or six agricultural and public highway experts. Returning 
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^ nn a Visit to each of the fourteen counties 

de,«al» Irom fa p,»i«. very dea, 

• “'irC^a ~”^had playpd a viu. part » U» 

to my neari. current had carried his rafts by the 

a., father .0 *« had repeatedly ridden 

hundreds down to market 

on the Cumberland's bac , y « ^ hundred miles, and 

through the central par ^ ^ of yielding great 

through Carthage where I necessary to 

navigational Iwnefits to I«op , constantly spurred an 

^e oUrer .„».«= of .he patty. »n. of ,ho» 1 ™a 
later to see In Washm^«^ Washington and the national scene. I had 

“"“r i5s“th;^L'’y;;i ^ven”m^h*Sdy 


5 : Novice in the House 


EVEN PUTTING ASIDE the natural thrill I had in going to 
Washington as a Congressman for the first time, I had many other reasons 
io be interested in the national scene as the Sixtieth Congress convened in 
1907. Theodore Roosevelt, a masterful politician, was President—with all 
the dynamic developments or threats of developments this fact brought 
With it. And a panic, the so-called Bankers’ Panic, was raging, with eight 
thousand banks closed down. 

I vaguely detected, from President Roosevelt’s restlessness and 
denunciation of certain elements, that he had found dangerous conditions 
of a threatened split within his own Party which imperatively called for 
Ottention. I often heard him declaim against “swollen wealth” and the 
"criminal rich,” and his utterances were actually accompanied by an 
It tack on some of the great Republican bosses of the special privilege 
brand. I gradually concluded that the seeds of a revolutionary change, 
political, economic, and social, were sprouting all about. 

Almost since the Civil War the United States had been dominated by 
what was termed the privileged groups. Extreme reactionary elements 
known as the standpatters were in charge of the Government. As a result, 
the nation had become stagnant on the most important public problems. 
Legislation affecting agriculture, labor, finance and taxation, legitimate 
business, and the general public was long overdue. Agriculture had been 
IBo.st depressed for many years, labor had received almost no recognition 
In its relations with capital, and the nation was hopelessly handicapped by 
|rciit trusts and monopolies operating virtually without restraint. The 
|rrat middle class—the backbone of any democracy—wa,s borne down 
lloiig with the working class under the weight of discriminatory govern- 
BWiit policies. 

The necessity for reforms had become increasingly apparent from 
month to month. The evils of the single policy of nationalism and reac- 
11(111 had become well-nigh intolerable at times, so much so in fact that 
ivcn the standpat element in control felt obliged to take a step at infre- 
t|lii'nt periods to appease the public. This included the Sherman Antitrust 
All of 1890 to curb the vicious monopoly and trust expansion. 

Involved in these controversies was the question of the virtual 
fiiliMpse of prices and values, with resultant panics such as those of 1883, 
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.or . broad 

agiution for reUel, ..iro sprr.diog o.a, the 

««ry Tc—^ °' '“" 

nr.«rrrr --:r. “.rr::; 

groups of and thereby contiirue themselves m 

snr"^rSug agricultural cousUtuencies did not over- 
“ t 'r.r and larger group purs„^_^.be 

their districts and ^ furnish leadership to his district and at 

worth his salt should be able o as a whole. 

rr^nS-de-v:" •“ "" 

““nrrrttrrSbruon^^ 

inHuence in keeping •'“"®'“?™"n“a°to ejtend his activities beyond the 

nvrrnnru'ndts jrurniib leader^ip both at home and in 
the nation at large ^ fnnai objective. Hence 

1 „arerinarlt''th': anrtruth on the major orations and 

“""S r rri'Crnrc-eadets 

specialized he would “/specialize in revenue, tariff, and 

or might not get somewhere. I finance f noticed that there were 

rrr:"ofnr'suhj“ts, whereas so-called dry statistics 
rrsra"L:i X”, -d read them thormtghiy. men . 
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was in Washington, during my twenty-four years in pngress, I doubt that 
half a dozen Sundays passed that did not find me in my office studying, 
Sundays were marvelous days of quiet when I could penetrate deeply into 
the intricacies of this field. 

On arriving in Washington, I stayed at several different hotels until 
I settled for a long period at the Cochran Hotel on Fourteenth and K 
streets. I was influenced to reside at the Cochran by the large number of 
Senators and Representatives living there. During the evenings we Con¬ 
gressional people, preempting one side of the hotel lobby, sat there for one 
(0 two hours, discussing legislative questions or problems of government. 
This group constituted a good clearinghouse for gathering information 
{[uickly about what had occurred in important Senate and House com¬ 
mittees during the day. 

My first office was in my hotel room. The House Office Building had 
Just been built when I arrived in Washington, but it was not ready for 
occupancy until some weeks later. As I entered Congress the new salary of 
$7,500 had just come into effect, having been raised in the preceding 
Cfjngress from $5,000. We were now furni-shed offices, whereas previously 
this had not been the practice. I used to ride to the Capitol from my hotel 
on a streetcar. 

I took to Washington with me as my secretary H. B. McGinness of 
Carthage, Tennessee, who became my adviser and both political and 
personal representative throughout all my years of Congressional service 
and no one could have been more capable. He represented me in my 
district for Congressional and State political affairs and was also my chief 
fiprcsentative in proceedings of a national political nature. He left my 
lirvice in Washington in 1910 and returned to the practice of law in 
"Tennessee where he soon became one of the outstanding lawyers of the 
llBtc. He religiously looked after my political interests everywhere in the 
^urs following. When he resigned as my secretary, he was succeeded by 
) 4 ls.s Will Harris, who loyally and capably worked for me throughout my 
Unmining ye'ars in Congress and in the State Department. 

I * In Washington I found numerous veterans of the Civil War, along 
l^th Ihe early postwar group of statesmen, still lingering on the public 
MSKr' Many generals and other military ranks were listed among the 
hiHiiitors and Representatives. But a new generation was rapidly succeed- 

I hem as old age brought their disapf)earance. 

My social life in Washington was most limited. I preferred to spend 
lUV evenings studying the issues before Congress or in discussions with 
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^ Wkhin three weeks of the opening session, I introduced o” ^ecem^r 

ig 1907, a comprehensive income-tnx bill. This was in e ac 

that alLt all statesmen acquiesced in the view that income tax was 
nrobably dead legislatively since the United States Supreme Court de- 
Imon iit the Pollock case in iSgsi declaring the mconie-tax law inva ^ 
This view was based on the belief that income taxation could not te 
enacted except through 'Constitutional amendment. And with speci 
privilege in IHpreme control of both Houses of Co-^g^ss ^ere apt^ar^ 
to be no chance to secure the submission of an amendment by Congre^ 
even if ratification by the requisite number of States prove poss 

and this appeared quite doubtful at the time. Opnublican 

Bv introducing the bill I accepted a challenge. The Republican 

camDafgn book of 1894 had stated; “In this country an income tax of any 
sort is^dious and will bring odium upon any party blmd enoug o 
impose h Prepare for the funeral of the political party which imposes 
such a burden." I was willing to risk both the odium 

deepiy pondered the adverse Suprerr* Court Wto-four decrs.on aud the 

the lac. that the 

actions and ideas I had so closely observed— Congressinan . 

M to-had embraced the income-taa theory and was the author of ^ : 

Ilm leaders, however, who were in with Cleveland-men of the Dav.dj 
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B. Hill and William C. Whitney group^ointed to William L. Wilson of 
West Virginia, who had made a fine tariff speech on more than one occa- 
iion. They thought he was safer, mofe conservative, than McMillinj and 
they just heaved him up over McMillin. 

My Congressman did not say anything, being a good soldier, but he 
could not dislodge this disappointment from his mind. When the Wilson 
Tariff Bill came on, McMillin did faithful work, but at that time the 
Farmers Alliance and others were preaching income tax, and McMillin 
made that his objective. He determined that, in return for Cleveland's 
keeping him out of the chairmanship, he would push the income tax over 
on the East. He did not stop until he did just that. He was chairman of 
'the subcommittee that drafted the income-tax provision. Just as the two 
Houses were concluding consideration of the bill in conference, McMillin 
forced a caucus and got his provision adopted 

I was keenly impressed with the income-tax doctrine in the light of 
our lopsided tax condition in 1907, in which wealth was shirking its share 
of the tax burdens. Revenue for the expenses of the national Government 
Was then obtained largely from customs duties on imports and excise 
taxes on such items as whisky and tobacco. Obviously this system was 
-unfair to the poorer classes because they, with their small incomes, were 
paying the same taxes on such products as the rich, with their large 
Incomes. 

I felt so strongly that I was moved to attempt to revive the whole 
jjoctrine, notwithstanding that the Court had pronounced it dead. I felt 
^liopeful because Justice Shiras was no longer on the Supreme bench and 

had a reconstituted Court that might be more favorably disposed 
toward the principle. I also believed there was room for another construc- 
llon of the Constitution, if the Court were willing to adopt it. It was 
Inconceivable to me that we had a Constitution that would shelter the 
rhief portion of the wealth of the country from the only effective method 
Ilf reaching it for its fair share of taxes. President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
ileimnciation of certain privileged elements created some sentiment that I 
Mi might be fully aroused in support of income taxation, which I called 
tARlnK wealth under the rule of ability to pay. 

But I must confess I got nowhere with income tax in the Sixtieth 
^' Congress. I went over the question in many speeches. I talked to any 
Mfinbcr of either House of Congress who was willing to listen to me. I 
^♦ftlkcd to outside leaders. I talked to some Congressmen so often they 
Wtr® no longer willing to listen. I well recall that House leaders such as 
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John Sharp Williams and Champ Clark, although strongly favoring an 
income tax, would tiarn and walk in another direction when they saw me 
approaching. Only a small number here and there joined in active support 
of the proposal, although many more favored it in principle but thought 

it impossible to get action. ,, u t 

I persisted. 1 believed it worth while that many Members of the 

House should be educated to the necessity for an income tax, even though 
my associates and I could not get Members to vote for it lien. I began to 
acquaint myself with income-tax questions and conditions m foreign coun¬ 
tries I wrote the Secretary of State, Elihu Root, asking him o ^eq 
our embassies and legations abroad to send information on the mcome-tex 
systems in those countries. I prepared a long, detailed questionnaire for 
him containing the type-of information I needed. 

I received a vast amount of information in return, a large portion 
of which I had inserted in the Congressional Record, hoping that other 
Members would read it. The information proved useful to me not only m 
developing our own income taxation but also in sheddmg light >“ter- 
Mtional questions, particularly financial, economic, and social conditions 

abroad^e Representatives I entered was under the absolute 

domination of the powerful machine of Speaker J^ph Ca™! *jn 'n 
full flower Affectionately called “Uncle Joe” by his proud, faithful fol¬ 
lowers who would fight for him as for themselves, ^ad the power to 
say which measures in Congress could become law and which co^d not 
The machine of this rather smaU, thin, 
became prematurely gray under the crushed-m. 
wore on the side of his head, was supreme even in the most 
He himself appointed members of committees from both .he majority 
rnd ^nority parties. Sometimes he listened to the suggestions of our 
minority leader, John Sharp Williams, with regard to appointment of 
Democratic members, but he was not obliged to do so under the rules 

Occasionally Cannon would pick up a Democratic Member of whom 
he could make use. He would give him positions and favors in «turn ^ 
his vote for the measures Cannon wanted. I perso^lly knew ot 
such persons, including one from my own State. They wou s i ^ 
heads off the reservation when Cannon said to; sometimes, if 
looked too bad, they would come back. I witnessed what was m effect 
treachery of the Tammany group of the Democratic Party in is sa 

connection. 
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Cannon, who had a habit of being very profane, was coolly collected 
under attack and acted with almost painful deliberation on critical occa- 
ilons where a decision was extremely important, for good or bad. He was 
perfect model of the machine leader, exceedingly able, courageous, and 
Well equipped to dominate the legislation of the two Houses of Congress, 
which he sometimes did in a ruthless way. 

When Congress met and the oath was administered to the Members, 
ihr question of committee appointment immediately confronted the House. 
Most new Members sought to imfMrove their chances for good committee 
ippointments by bringing influences to bear cm the Speaker, but I did not 
riuike or request any of my colleagues to offer any representations to the 
llpiaker in my behalf. 

When the appointments were announced, I discovered I had been 
plitccd at or near the bottom of two wholly unimportant committees, 
Hrform in Civil Service, and Pensions, I decided to dismiss my attention 
In my two committees and to devote myself entirely to the broad a^cts 
id our national affairs, with particular reference to the subjects in which 
I Would specialize. 

In pursuance of this plan, I undertook to prepare and deliver my 
limit leu speech in March, 1908, less than four months after Congress met. 
t WtiB determined to lift my initial address above a mere discussion of my 
lIlMlrlct or local issues and to' make it a real examination of the issues 
tiilng the nation. I felt that Congressmen too often refrained from dis- 
lunmltig broad national questions, especially in their opening speeches. I 
IlifW, too,4hat a Member^s maiden speech was quite often one of the most 
Ihiinirtunt of his career. Many of his colleagues listened attentively and 
jmljird his ability on the basis of it, and the impression he created might 

inline whether they would listen to his subsequent addresses or not. I 
nil available time for many weeks in preparing my address. Here 
lilt* Information and views of sound statesmen with whom I conferred from 

to time stood me in good stead. At last the fateful day, March 18, 

itHvrd. 

• To many Members their maiden speech is a real ordeal. Their friends 
^llimlly have a quorum call of the House to bring in the largest possible 
I |u»lii'iire, and their colleagues from their home State take a particular 
both before and during delivery. I had a good audience without 
I quorum call. 

When the House convened, arrangements had already been made for 
cer to recognize me at a given point in the proceedings. I recollect 
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I diverted my mind from the seriousness of the situation conver^"^ I 
with coUeagues sitting near me up to the last moment be ore e P I 
recognized me. At that instant I whirled around in rny chair to J^he I 
Speaker, rose, and addressed him. Thus I avoided the stage fright I 
grips so many Members in their opening speeches. v . I 

® I made a vigorous attack on the high tariff and the mtmopohes and I 
trusts that had grown up behind it. “So long as no fountain can be purj^fted I 
Sa conUmLtrf »..s into it,” I »ici. 

of offort to curb »d trust violators succeed I 

Strikes at the main source of their constant creation-the protective I 
tariff, . . . the king of evils, our present tariff, should be given a place 1 

near the center of the stage.” the Reoub-I 

I caiu. out stron^y for a rational urcome tart I quo^ tte R^»b I 

lican campaign statement of 1894 on odium and political death, but a j 

ca„e in for some of my sharpest comments I. 
attacked »hat I called his paternalism, saying: 

nally and eternally advocating docUines so extremely^ Federahstic ^ 
paternalistic as to cause the present generation to view “ur^ 

with awe and amazement, and such as would have put to shame Alexan eil 

“edtottooseveh had obtained »de publicity from bis anttouJ 
activities but I said: “Far more time and effort has been consum J 
exploiting proposed and threatened prosecutions than has been_ devoted ^ 
aS prcScutions. Under the fostering and protecting -ng pf ^ 
Dingley Law a dozen trust violators spring into existence ^en whik 
President is effervescing and threatenmg ‘ ^otectf^ 

“ ttoll^T^mtVLrthTrir fidd oT JuK^for the foracoiJ 

• J A* 1 T^Q1*^rn “Siinrtression of lawless combinations and prop® 
Presidential campaign* pp . outrageoJ 

curbing of corporate wealth is an issue ” I said. So.is the outrag » 

la.lo„: steamship 

tion securing to labor its ]usi r g , 

ministration of government. .-neech aouears more violent in' 

Today the language of my maiden speech appears m 
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liw instances than it would in those days when the tide of political 
iCrlmony ran high. Then partisan feeling at times was fierce and re- 
Wlminations extreme.^This accounts for bitter verbal attacks and counter- 
#lttcks even between personal friends. Terrific passages occurred between 
l•resident Roosevelt and William Jennings Bryan, each of whom, in 
pmveral instances, was supporting the same progressive proposition. 

When unduly vain Members made an important speech, they were 
tomeltmes accused of retiring directly to the cloakroom to receive con- 
irfilulations. This I did not do. I had reason, however, to be more than 
(trritified with the reaction to my address. 

We new Congressmen often had an exaggerated notion about pub- 
llilfy. We assumed very unwisely that the metropolitan press would show 
m the same marked attention we received from our local press. This was 
ftipecially true when we delivered a speech that we considered of serious 
Iini>i)rtance, especially a maiden address. Many of us, after making such 
m\ oration, rose early the next morning to buy an armful of newspapers 
im\ read the anticipated front-page headlines paying high tribute to our 
Mpression. Generally nothing appeared on the front page. With but a 
itight dent in our enthusiasm, we turned to the second and third pages, 
lint found nothing there. Then more rapidly, with dwindling ardor, we 
Ummi page after page, until finally we discovered two or three lines near 
llip back page, stating that Congressman Blank also spoke. 

Throughout that session President Roosevelt preached progressivism 
futlipr broadly, but for some reason, which might well have been the 
of the powerful standpat element in his party, he did not secure 
pfiiltrosssive action except in a limited way such as the Railway Rate 
HfHUlation Act. Generally I regarded him, however, as one of the exceed¬ 
ingly able Presidents, who rendered valuable service. He was capably 
mi|iiwed by Mr. Bryan who did marvelous work in keeping public opinion 
Infill tiled and organized in support of progressive ideas, Bryan was the 
jUittlrsf. political and moral evangel of his time, and a matchless orator. 

As the campaign of 1908 approached, I found myself in the throes 
•I i serious political fight for nomination to Congress for the second time, 
NiImk opposed by Mr. Miller whom I had so narrowly defeated two years 
Jpfoie. At about that time I introduced in the House a bill to establish a 
hiini 1 1 of the United States Court in the center of my district, at Cooke- 
1 ( 11 #, 'Fennessee. The bill was really meritorious because of the inaccessi- 
Mlll y to the mountain people of Nashville, one hundred miles away, where 

I 
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U,.y were obliged to go to attend Court. With the eleven couung on, the 
passage or defeat of Ibe bill meant a great difference to me. 

Tut the question was how to get the biU through ^ 

Speaker Cannon dominating the enUre legisUUve procwdings. In the 
nliuse a Member could not secure recognition from the Speakw to 
up a local bill without making satisfactory arrangements with h m m 
advance. Even then, under the rules, the Member could not get his bdl 
considered except by unanimous consent. But Cannon had J 

to three of the ablest Republican Members always planted in the Hou^ 
to oi“ objections to unanimous consent save in instances where the 

Speaker was agreeable to the passage of the measure. . „ 

I simply had to get my bill through if humanly possible. I thereuimn 
called on siaker cien in his office. It was my first visit to 
was sitting Shind a table with a pencil and pad before him on ^bich he 
recorded requests for recognition at the session scheduled to open 
time later. He looked up and said; “What do you want? 

“Mr Speaker *’ I said, “I haven’t bothered you any m the past. But 
now I have^ little local bill to call up which is most important to me. 

“What is it?” 

“OlTMir* he exclaimed. “That just means a public building, and 

Payne will object to consideration of ^be ^ 1 .” 

“No new building will be .required,” I said. A new county c 

V, Viiiilt at Cookeville and the Federal Court can gladly have 

house has been built at uookey certain whether 

* 1 “The only way to nna out lor 

Sr;V”,m obteVigtt .0 b. giL an. .0 »«».- 
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•R his feet and say that the bill is meritorious and you hope he will let it 
pMlt” Hale said he would. 

I then made the same proposal to Congressman James M. Griggs of 
Ooorgia, whom 1 had seen at times in close fellowship with Congressman 
ifann. Griggs agreed. I next made the same arrangement with a third 
('ougressional friend, who was also a friend of Payne. 

After the session began, I rose and was duly recognized by the 
H|itiiker. But I had scarcely got the title of my bill out of my mouth when, 
Hire enough, up rose General Keifer just across the aisle and started in 
vigorously to attack the bill. I saw Hale get up and hurry across to Keifer 
iiihI whisper in his ear. Keifer finally subsided. 

Thereupon up rose Congressman .Mann and, in what seemed to me 
U\ be his usual perverse tone and demeanor, opposed the bill. At almost 
I bn lame moment I saw Griggs quickly rise and move across the aisle and 
wbiji[)er to Mann. At length Mann sat down without making his objection. 

But instantly Congressman Payne, rising, began to object. And my 
third Congressional friend approached him and began whispering fer- 
vinily, I thought Payne never would cease his unfriendly remarks, but 
idfr much whispering he suddenly branched off to some other subject and 
lut me alone. 

Thereupon my motion was without objection, and the bill promptly 
|ifiiuird the House. 

This method of tackling Gannon^s professional objectors by close-up 
|i»’fm)nal contact while they were on their feet was something new. I have 
wondered what Cannon afterwards said to his objectors about al¬ 
lowing this bill to slip through their fingers. 

Cannon was eventually right, though, that the bill would call for 
Inufher public building. The Federal Court began by using the Cooke¬ 
ville County Courthouse, but another building later became necessary. 
I Inlroduced a bill for this purpose, and it was passed without difficulty. 

During the campaign of 1908 I spent two months in my district suc- 
ttmlHlIy campaigning for renomination. Taft was elected; the Republi- 
MOM retained control of Congress; I retained my seat. When the new 
roHgress reconvened it called for the usual appointment of the commit- 
(iHm by the Speaker. I addressed a letter to Speaker Cannon requesting 
lllHt ho transfer me from the two committees I was on. Presumably it was 
I (Ink in his office who sent back a formal acknowledgment. At any rate, 
rIimi I he committees were soon announced, I was left on the same com- 
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mittees as in the preceding Congress. This gave me even greater incentive 
to go forward with«the broader course I had planned in ^e ^egiMi g. 

A couple of years later, during the transition period between The^ 
/lore Roosevelt and Wilson, I was to be close by when Cannon was com- 
pStel“ “ combat ’with Roosevelt. THis was in Chicago, at t^ 
end of a trip Roosevelt had made to the West while feeling b tween 
progressive and reactionary factions of the Republican Party was at fever 
heat The Republican Club of Chicago, founded largely by another ma- 
chine leader Lnator William Lorimer, had conceived the idea of giving 
a great dinner in the Congress Hotel for Roosevelt. All plans were made 
and the coming dinner was publicized far and wide as a great RepuWic^ 
^^-togetL. I was then in the same hotel attending a meeting of the! 

few of ha ^1 

gave out a sensational statement denouncing Lorimer and ® 

would not attend the dinner that night if Lorimer were present, -^e ni-| 
moil that followed in the hotel was as if a hurricane had got m through 
the open windows. Republican leaders, including Speaker Cannon, h^ 
come from far and near to attend the dinner. They were doubly dismayed^ 
because the dinner had been intended to be a harmony affair. I 

Senator Lorimer solved one difficulty by announcing he would rej 
main away from the dinner. I talked to prominent Republicans befo^ 
they entered the banquet room, and they made sharp criminations La^ 
they told me what happened. The banquet began without 
but the conversation at the tables was at times acrimonious. As the d.n^ 
ended, the presiding officer introduced Roosevelt. The former Presiden^ 
proceeded to make a terrific attack on Cannon and his reactionary anJ 

w"l^n^Roosevelt sat down, there were instant shouts for “Cannonlj 
Cannon'” For a moment it looked as if pandemonium would set m^Ca^ 
non, as usual, was very deliberate. On his speaking occasions in the Ho^ 
he was slow-moving as he took the floor and went mto action. On thM 
occasion, as the shouts of “Cannonl CannonI Speechl” grew louder, M 
sat with head lowered, apparently deciding what reply to make Then, aM 
he showed signs of rising to reply, which he fuUy intended to do. RoosJ 
velt quickly turned to the presiding officer and said; You understand^ 
am to give a reception following this dinner and catch my tram for C« 
cinnati immediately afterward.” He had scarcely said this when he addet^ 
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^1 think the time has come for the reception, if I am to make my train 
iMnectlon,” and he showed signs of rising to his feet. 

The presiding officer thereupon rose, accompanied by about half the 
iHimrs, while the remaining half sat solidly, shouting for Cannon. For a 
moments that seemed like minutes, the situation hung in the balance, 
the whole crowd gave way and followed Roosevelt out of the dining 
IfiKiin to the reception. Cannon, in the very act of coming to his feet with 
iiiifi of his typical sledge-hammer replies undoubtedly on his lips, was left 
l^llhnut an audience. Roosevelt got away with it by presence of mind and 
Inn nine strategy. 

In March, 1909, I witnessed one of the most sensational revolutions 
III Congress, explosive and far-reaching; the toppling of “Uncle Joe” 
from his Speaker's dictatorship. One afternoon the House was 
ilhiiiing along on a minor routine matter, with but a few Members in 
icats and the galleries empty, when suddenly Congressman George 
Norris of Nebraska, standing near the well of the House and somewhat 
M the Democratic side, arose and said, “Mr, Speaker!” Whereupon 
Ipniker Cannon inquired; “For what purpose does the gentleman rise?” 
Norris said he rose to a question of the highest constitutional privi- 
and wished to offer a resolution. It was a resolution to attack and 

E irtlirtjw the Cannon rules—or Cannonism, as it was generally called, 
iiilun, with no alternative, bowed to this demand and recognized Norris. 

Instantly the prosaic proceedings of the House changed as if a bolt 
IlghMiing had struck the Capitol, Everyone came to the highest alert. 
\v was much rushing to and fro. Within a half-hour it seemed to me 
|1 ivcry Member had rushed to the House floor; the galleries were 
miiird with spectators who knew the significance of this sudden ex- 
flun. 

X for nearly three days and two nights Cannon stood at bay while the 
attack went on. Most of the Members stayed on the floor or 
I lie cloakrooms, where they took brief spells of sleeping on the 
♦IlMim. ( annon kept studying how to rule on Norris's resolution. Finally, 
Hii Dll’ third day, amid great tension, he ruled that it was in order. He 
that his ruling meant that, if the House adopted the resolution, he 
Ifuijhl bn stripped of all the arbitrary powers and privileges vested in his 
UP'IV' autocratic system for governing the House. 

The House promptly passed the resolution. Cannon was not removed 
Ilia Ihe Speakership but his little czardom was destroyed, and Congress 
enjoys to this day the freedom then restored to it. This episode, 
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in my opinion, marks one of the most important epochs in the parliamen- I 

loyalty to the Cannon machine received severe punishment sue I 

ZmLee rank. However, the sentiment of the country again t Repub i- 

etirk and work with the Democrats. ,1 

Congressman Norris, Champ Clark told me, would not lead! 

C« ™w=™rfdkl not teitnte but teadUy gave No„k thd 
privilege of assming the lead. The progressive Republicans rallied tounld 

dL^gThy'^'-ach 0 , sne^ of my iueme-us bm In tbJ 

Sixtiercongress I ImmJjlalely lntr«iuced the same bill on the Sis 
o Session of the Sixty-first Congress in March, the fight wal 

on aSin A few weeks Uter, on March 29. I deiivered a comprehen vi 

speech in favor of the income tax. “I have no disposition to tax weal^ 
speecn in lav believe that the wealth ol 

it should n^ot be permitted to shirk that duty. Anyone at 
the legislative history of the nation must admit that the chief burde s J 
government have long been borne by those least able to bear them, whij 
Lcumulated wealth has enjoyed the protection and other blessings , 
Government and thus far escaped most of its accompanying 

There were two solutions to the incom^tax impasse^ One was to pal 
a bill that I believed the Supreme Court would uphold, even th g 
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kid to reverse itself. The other was to seek a constitutional amendment 
I favored the former because, as I pointed out, an amendment would re- 
(jolrc the affirmative action of two-thirds of both Houses of Congress and 
(liree-fourths of the States, and statisticians figured that 3 pet cent of the 
in the States could prevent an amendment to the Constitution, 
(hie of the hardest tasks of my associates and myself was to overcome the 
rituctance of Congress to throw the question again onto the laps of the 
iii|tjst Supreme Court. 

“I agree,” I argued, “that Members of Congress are under oath to 
•U|i[)ort the Constitution, and that it is the duty of the Supreme Court, 
Htitler proper circumstances, to construe and expound the instrument; but 
I mibmit that where, in the judgment of Members of Congress, a palpably 
firtmeous decision has been rendered by the Supreme Court, stripping the 
i iNirdinate legislative branch of the Government of one of its strong arms 
lif power and duty . . . every Member of Congress owes to himself and 
III the country the duty of exhausting every reasonable and legitimate 
to secure a review by the Court of the questions erroneously 
ilmlded.” 

I made my speech in the course of a spirited debate on the Payne 
l urlff Bill of 1909, which I sharply denounced because, instead of lower- 

Uriffs, it was raising them. I could not know it then, but this very 
till] was to open the door to the income tax. 

A rift in the Republican Party, which flowered into the battle be- 
UNifti the Taft Republicans and the Roosevelt Progressives in the 1912 
Ilin i Ion, was steadily becoming more serious. It revealed the Progressives 
fhiiMiring, among other items, for tariff revisions downward. This, of 
HHiikf, was the general attitude of Democrats. The demand was an out- 
of the coming uprising against those long in control of the Gov- 
♦♦(liMiMit. To meet the demand it was felt necessary to insert a promise in 
( 1 ^ Republican platform of 1908 pledging the Party, if retained in power, 
(tl fivUc the tariff. 

Ah n result of this promise the Payne Tariff Bill was introduced into 
(|n» Hiuihc when the new session opened. I and others of like mind op- 

t iiK‘»‘(l Hny upward revision of the tariff rates, but we lost all along the line. 

In income taxation, however, gathered noticeably during the dis- 
miiiitiMi of the Payne Bill in the House. The Republican Progressives in 
(liM Middle West were loud and emphatic in their declarations. A further 
from Western sentiment came in statements by Senator Cummins 
hI luwH and Senator Borah, among others. Finally, when the bill came 
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to a final vote, I urged Champ Clark, our great minority leader to insert 
the income-tax proposal in his Piotion to recommit the bill. Mr. Uarfc 
had always favored the income tax and favored it then. He introduced 
the motion, hut it was defeated. The Old Guard crowd, standing pat, w^ 
able to carry the day and preserve the Payne Bill free from unfrien y 

amendments. ^ ^ -n uv « 

When the bill reached the Senate, however, a powerful Republican 

minority opposition greeted it with hostile cries. It so happened that while 
the Payne Bill was still under consideration in the House, I met Senator 
Joseph W. Bailey of Texas on a train. Bailey had a legal mind scarcely 
second to that of anyone else in our history. I recalled that he had teen 
a strong advocate of the income tax in 1893-1894 and I proceeded to 
bring him up to date-on all the later facts and developments on the 
question. I could see he was becoming more and more interested. As we 
parted he told me he would introduce an income-tax amendment to the 
Payne Bill when it went over to the Senate a short time later and wou d 
do everything possible to advance it. He fulfilled his promise. Senators 
Borah and Cummins were also getting income-tax amendments rea y. 

The outcome was that the Old Guard crowd in charge of the Senate 
under the leadership of Senator Aldrich saw there was a real chance of 
the provision being approved. They decided they couM give an appe^- 
ance of acquiescing in income tax and at the sa.me time kill it y su 
stituting for the provision a proposed constitutional amendment. Tiey 
felt confident that the requisite number of States would never ratify an 
income-tax amendment. They introduced and passed their amendment;; 
and the House also approved it. Four years later they were greatly sur^ 
prised to see its ratification as the Sixteenth Amendment. ^ J 

Ir the circumstances at the time, I would have preferred a simpln 
income-tax law rather than the constitutional amendment, but later dfri 
velopments strangely caused these two proposals to contribute to thej 
success- of each other. Admittedly, the Democratic platform of 1908 dH 
manded only the constitutional amendment. But if we had merely bas^ 
our fight for income tax on trying to secure an amendment, we would nofl 
have gotten it through at all at that time for the reason that we had tol 
make a fight for the direct enactment of the tax in cormection with thd 
Payne-Aldrich Bill, and endanger the passage of the bill unless it con* 
tained an income-tax measure, either the direct law or the Constitutional 
amendment proposal. Senator Aldrich, seeing the bill in peril, chose th^ 
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tmendment as the better compromise, believing this was actually the best 
means of defeating the income tax. 

Unfortunately, the great battle that the giants had waged against 
the tariff rates in the Payne Bill, which then came to be known as the 
ply ne-Aldrich Bill, dwindled off after the approval of the proposal sub¬ 
mitting the constitutional amendment to the States. There was a letting 
down in the movement to defeat or weaken the bill, especially among the 
progressive Republicans. In the Senate the Aldrich machine built the 
lirlff bill by pure and simple log-rolling. They placed the tariff schedules 
rni the middle of the floor and said to each Senator, in effect: ‘‘We are 
Itirling in here to build up the tariff; we will subscribe to this. What 
(mrlicular tariff increase do you want? We will put it in if you will ap¬ 
prove all the other tariff increases.” If a Senator did not subscribe to the 
lull bill, he could not get in what he wanted. I frequently went over to 
ilin Senate to listen to the debates. 

Although the proposed constitutional amendment providing an in- 
Hmir tax was now going the rounds of the States, I did not cease* my 
Mluggle to get an income-tax law directly. No one could tell whether or 
ihfii the States would ratify the amendment. On January 27, 1910, I 
il^llvered a speech which proved to be prophetic of the role the income 
was later to play in financing America’s share in the First World War 
and the Second World War. 

**The wonderful flexibility and certain productiveness of this tax,” I 
ill Id, ‘‘enables it to meet every requirement of peace or war emergencies, 
MVlng thus proven in England, in the language of Gladstone, ‘an engine 
■f power.’ During the great strain of national emergencies an 

|Mnhie tax is absolutely without a rival as a relief measure. Many govern- 
jpiHdii In time of war have invoked its prompt and certain aid. It enabled 
pniliUMl to conquer Napoleon. It came to the relief of our depleted Treas- 
during the Civil War, when the customs revenues were at a low ebb, 
Hptl iflvrd the rapidly, sinking credit of the nation. We cannot expect 
Mwhvm lo he at peace. If this nation were tomorrow plunged into a war 
[ibh M great commercial country from which we now receive a large por- 
8l our imports, our customs revenues would inevitably decline and 
■H would be helpless to prosecute that war or any other war of great 
Ipmuitiiile without taxing the wealth of the country in the form of in- 

The war to lower tariffs and enact an income tax required the fight- 
|| further battles. But our chance for victory was fast approaching. 
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the progressive and reform movement broke on the conn- j 
try with fury following the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich Bill, "rbe new I 
tariff became the spearpoint of the attacks of the progressive forc«. both 
Democratic and Republican, against the many alleged evils calling for 
liberal remedies. The Payne-Aldrich Act did not at all satisfy the country 
Many vital rates had unquestionably been revised upward, a fact that 
President Taft, unfortunately for himself, misunderstood as he vainly j 
endeavored to quell the rising tide of progressivism. 

In the Congressional campaign of 1910 the tariff came mo« an 1 
more acutely into controversy between the two parties. The J 

Aldrich Act had left wood pulp and print paper subject to a heavy tariH 
rate, and this incensed the press generally. As the election approached, it 
became clear that progressive ideas were greaUy undermining the con¬ 
servative portion of the Republican Party in control of the Government J 
The election result was as we predicted. The Democrats earned ^ j 
House of Representatives by a suitable majority. Now at ^ 

power, and with it a chance to put into effect some of the ideas we 

first task was that of organiang the Democratic side of thej 
House so as to administer and conduct its legislative activities. The powewi 
of the Speaker had been sharply clipped, but we were now to go st U 
further and propose that the faculty of appointing members of comm H 
tees be taken entirely froiahis hands. We did not want even a Democrat^ 
Speaker to have the authority Cannon had exerci^d. At 
ment three prominent Democratic Members w-o 
Virginia, Dorsey Shackleford of Missouri, and William Hughes of J 
Jersey—formed themselves into the nucleus of an organization, very sKrrt 
at the beginning, to propose to the Democratic membership a carefulM 

thought out plan of operation. _ J 

To my surprise these three gentlemen approached me, among M 
first Members, and invited me to join their movement. I accepted gladly 
We proposed that the power to appoint committees be taken from IM 
Speaker and placed in the hands of the Ways and Means CommU ^ 
which would be appointed by party caucus. This committee wu ^ 
and nominate the membership of all other committees of the House, suw 
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Jact of course to the approval of the House caucus. The caucus would be 
IXpected to ratify without change the list of committees as proposed by 
the Ways and Means Committee—as later always proved to be the case 
fc^and the Ways and Means Committee would become, in fact, the steer¬ 
ing committee of the House. 

Our plan was not opposed by the forthcoming Democratic House 
leailers, Champ Clark and Oscar Underwood, and it became an established 
prtKedure, lasting to this day. One result of this procedure was the privi- 
li'jie given the minority party to select its own minority membership on 
Hir various committees and submit it to the majority for approval. Such 
nitproval was always given. 

We then went to work—^night and day and Sunday—with enthu- 
iliuim. Our first task was to make up the full Ways and Means Commit- 
im of fourteen Democrats and seven Republicans, subject to caucus ratifi- 
( rttlon. I became one of these members. Our next task was to constitute 
other committees. We were determined to strip each committee of 
PVi*ry possible vestige of special privilege and so to mold such committees 
(Hi those on Agriculture, Labor, and the Judiciary that they would join 
In lecuring maximum recognition by legislative action for classes of Ameri- 
citizens who had been long neglected or discriminated against by 
Uniucrous policies of the Government. 

If we had the least doubt about a prospective Member’s attitude we 
pnt for him beforehand, cross-examined him and pledged him unequivo- 
Mlly to do teamwork. We turned down William Sulzer as chairman of the 
llllitary Affairs Committee because he was extravagant. Edward Pou of 
tiinih Carolina was removed from the Ways and Means Committee and 
f Irtntic Kitchin, from the same State, substituted for the reason that Pou 
[♦♦kI once voted for a tariff on lumber. All this was a tremendous job, but 
, pf Iccomplished it in good time, and thus made up the committees of the 
The result was an effectively working organization along progres- 
lines. 

I’o me the most fruitful period of my Congressional career had ar- 
It was my function and duty to participate actively in the high 
hiM V councils during this vital Congress. The steering—Ways and Means 
r fuinmittee had the responsibility of initiating Party policy. I felt I 
t)crn lucky to move from the bottom committees of the House to this 
I^HniMttnding position of sharing in Party leadership. 

When I went on the committee I was the third youngest member of 
WV ^latc delegation, being thirty-nine years old. The older Members all 
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stood in line for high committee recognition under a Democratic regime, * 
and aU were able mtm. The Tennessee delegation was a strong one, with 
long experience. Congressman Byms was to be Speaker of House and 
die in that office; Moon was to be chairman of the Post Office Commit¬ 
tee- Padgett, chairman of Naval Affairs; Sims, chairman of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and Houston, chairman of the Committee on Terri¬ 
tories, while Garrett was to go on the Committee on Rules and move 
straight toward the floor leadership. The Democratic members of e 
Ways and Means Committee were ranked according to length o service. 

This placed me some distance down the list. , ^ 

When we took charge of the Sixty-second Congress, Champ ar , 
one of the finest and ablest men I ever knew and a lifelong champion of 
human rights and Hberties, had become Speaker of ^e House. Oscar 
Underwood, our floor leader and chairman of the Ways and Meai^ Com¬ 
mittee, was universally conceded to be a splendid statesman and the most , 
capable floor leader within anyone’s memory. He never lost his temper. 
He was able, though not brilliant, possessed common sense and was always 
on the alert. By his personality he kept everyone united and m good 
humor. He exercised superb leadership in our fight for tariff reform. 

The House proceeded to enact a long list of legislative measures deal¬ 
ing with the political, economic, and social matters calling so loualy fw, 
remedy Some of us on the steering committee, who were deeply interest^ J 
in the passage of necessary financial and related legislation, ^gan bjr J 
selecting for the appropriate committees suitable persons pledge o SUP'^ J 
port the financial and economic plans we had in mind. ' 

Our committee decided to pass through the House a number of 
tariff-reduction bills dealing with individual schedules and selected items | 
rather than the entire fourteen schedules of tariff rates. We called thesej 
“popgun bills” because they dealt with single tariff schedules and ite^^, 
rather than with the whole tariff. We decided to put the high-tariff Re¬ 
publicans wholly on the defensive by striking them at the tenderest points. 
We early dealt with Schedule K-the wool schedule-which for many 
years had been more severely attacked than any other. Then came thed 
iron and steel and the cotton schedules; and a select list of farraers^ j 
utensils and other articles needed by the farmer were assembled undef| 
the name of Farmers’ Free List Bill and passed through the House. J 
It fell largely to my lot to prepare the first drafts of the iron andU 
steel and the cotton bills and do much of the work on the Farmers Fr»| 
List Bill My associates and I were ably assisted by two really remarkabid^ 
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one or both of whom served the committee during the entire war 
iwriod^ — Daniel C. Roper and John E. Walker, Roper later held many 
liigh appointive offices, including those of Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
mir, Assistant Postmaster General, and Secretary of Commerce. When he 
Ipfl the committee. Walker succeeded him as clerk and continued his 
uiitalanding work as a revenue expert. 

When the popgun bills went over to the Senate, they created serious 
fill bar rassment to the standpat element among the Republicans, Driven 
through the Senate over the exposition of proponents of the high tariff, 
lliry went on to President Taft who felt obliged to veto them all. These 
(Mifigun bills proved, however, to be a high stroke of strategy to arouse 
(nvtjrable public support for the coming Underwood Tariff Bill in the 
mx\ Congress and to demoralize the ofxosition and put it on the run even 
Itifore then. 

President Taft was extremely able and always patriotic. He pos- 
the judicial temperament, however, above all else. His disastrous 
Pifierience in many instances showed he was not a politician in the fullest 
mim, 

Taft called a special session to meet in April, 1911, primarily to con- 
llilpr a tariff reciprocity agreement with Canada. He had been hurt by the 
iPfiriUnient among press and publishers owing to the high tariff on wood 
|iillp and print paper retained in the Payne-Aldrich Act, and he was re- 
|*«tried to have sought to placate this opposition by putting Canadian 
IftHHi pulp and print paper on the free list. Since the Republicans were 
DilH and the Democrats had the majority in the House, it was necessary 
(dr Taft to send for Underwood and request him to take charge of the 
( uniidLan legidation. This being water on the Democratic economic wheel, 
limitrwood accepted with alacrity. 

We proceeded in rather short order to pass the measure through the 
MmnwJ* It rent the Republican Party both in and out of Congress, but 
AitMlIy bumped its way through the Senate and went on to Canada. There 
it WHS rejected and the Laurier Government went out of power, not to 
filurii. The Canadian agreement embodied the Democratic doctrine of 
] not free, but freer—trade, in contrast to the straight-jacket con- 
i tlHtuii under existing high tariffs, many of which were of an embargo 
ipiliifr. The objectives we sought in supporting the Canadian bill were 
l llnilljir to those some of us later sought in the expansion of trade on a 
fotltl-wide basis. 

In 1911 I became impressed with the significance of what was called 
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the corporation-excise tax enacted in connection with the 
tt border to secure greater revenue. This was a tax on the “domg of 
business” by corporations, measured by their net income. In this tweedle¬ 
dum and tweedledee fashion the majority in charge sought to evade 
1895 Pollock decision holding income tax invalid. The Supreme Court 
fact did proceed to hold that under this latter act the tax 
on the “doing of business” instead of on the net income. I concluded that 
if it was legally valid to impose such a tax on the “doing of business by 
corporations, there was no reason why the same tax should not be extende 

to the “doing of business” by individuals. 

I accorLgly introduced a bill to extend the excise tax from cor¬ 
porations to individuals. It was at least embarrassing to '' 

cans who had stood for the corporation-excise tax and it must have ^^e 
embarrassing to the Senate Republicans too. The idea P 

voked some controversy, but the bill passed the House without difficul y. 
When opponents of the income-tax amendment observed that we wo 
Tave vir^Sally the equivalent of an income tax in any event, they weak¬ 
ened their opposition to the ratification of the income-tax amendment. 

It L the general opinion among those of the Democratic and 

Progressive persuasion that this Sixty-second Congress brought more 

beneficial results to more people than any other long session of any pre¬ 
vious minority Congress. The House passed bills, among others, establish¬ 
ing an eight-hour day; creating tfie Department of Labor; reducing tariffs 
providing for an excise tax on individuals; preventing abuse of the writ of 
hijunction; calling on the President to abrogate the Treaty w.^ 

Russia because of Russian persecution of the Jews; creating a Leg*®! 
for Alaska; providing large-scale supply funds so as to les^n waste in 
Government expenditures; founding agricultural extension departments, 
requiring publicity for campaign expenses and fixing a limit on the car^ 
naign expenses of United States Senators and Representatives; and pro- 
poJng an amendment to the Constitution to elect United States Senat^ 
hy direct popular vote. The Sixty-second was truly a reform Congr^ 
The subject of direct election of Senators was of particular interest 
to me. I had known of many scandals in State 

of the election of United States Senators by Legislatures And I also knew 
of the complete obstruction of wholesome and desirable leg*®!^Lon by 
Senators whose election was dictated by special interests. Hence _ ^ 
very strongly that the election of Senators should be transferred to t 
people themselves. As one member of the steering committee I was as 
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•Hive as possible in helping to push this idea, which later became the 
(lavanlcenth Amendment to the Constitution. 

i The foundations could not have been better laid or the way better 
paved for the incoming of the Wilson Administration than by the historic 
m\ of service of this Congress. The public sentiment against the stand- 
imt reactionary elements in charge of the government had tremendously 
liuteased as a result of these Congressional achievements, while the split 
iiiMing the Republicans had become wide. It was not too difficult to fore- 
MW political developments. 

With the Republican Party under Taft torn asunder and with Roose- 
Vvlt'a Itrong personal following rallying around him, we beheld two rival 
Mf»|iubi)can candidates for President in the general election. Their dif- 
were bitterly accentuated in the Republican convention at Chi- 
Roosevelt organized a third party which he called “Progressive.” 

In the Democratic Party, Speaker Champ Clark, Floor Leader Un- 
♦lltwtjod, Judson Harmon of Ohio, and Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey, 
the strong favorites, along with the newspaper publisher, William 
tlKHilulph Hearst, and Joseph W. Folk of Missouri, I myself had mixed 
I had been working arm in arm with Underwood and Clark for 
years and was on intimate personal relations with them. Both 
fascinating persons. Clark had been the Democratic wheel horse for 
years or more. William Jennings Bryan had made some mistakes 
al liMlgnient in his leadership, but Clark had always supported Bryan 
(a fur as his progressivism was concerned. Underwood was recognized 
H a con.servative. Clark and Underwood were good friends, and the 
||«uaj|lr in 1912 did not estrange them. 

An the fight in 1912 came on I took no part in it. Tennessee went for 
l latki Bume of my chief friends in the State leading the campaign in his 
Mr. I felt that, between Clark and Underwood, Clark was the prefer 
PM# tu receive the nomination, although I was not active toward that end. 

Woodrow Wilson was just coming out of the woods himself in so 
M hli policies were concerned. People were not sure whether he had 

R i finuine doctrine of progressivism or not until after he broke with 
muy Watterson and George Harvey, after having broken with Senator 
Hmlth, political boss of New Jersey. Then Bryan wrote an identi- 
ItiHfi to Clark and Wilson propounding certain interrogatories as to 
lliati poullion on the whole progressive situation, Wilson immediately 
iPfMil the opportunity to embrace Bryan and his ideas, while Clark de- 
lu unttwer. 
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Clark had got himself completely involved with reactionary leaders 
and bosses, with S^iator Jim Reed of Missouri at ^heir ^ 

intimate associates of the political bosses and worked together at the 
conventions. Being from Clark’s state of Missouri, Reed and associates 
were managing his campaign. 

I had been studying Wilson’s speeches and policies, and I was also 
learning something of him from his brother, Joseph R. Wilson, a member 
of the staff of the Nashville Banner, who used to talk about his brother 
and give me magazine articles the latter had written. 

I attended the big banquet given in Washington for the Dernwratic 
candidates for the 1912 nomination. They were there-Wilson C ark, 
Underwood, Harmon, Folk, and Hearst-and I was sitting not far from 
them. Wilson rose to epeak among the last. Turning toward and facing 
Bryan, he seemed to take a step or two toward him, and then in a long, 
unreserved speech embracing Bryan and Bryanism, he naded down the 
issue. Consequently Bryan, although he wanted the nomination very much , 
himself, did not feel he should be a candidate. He went over to Wilson^ : 
being convinced of his loyalty to progressive ideas. ^ I 

Having gone from Washington to the Baltimore convention every day 1 
to observe developments there, I was present when Bryan ^shed up the j 
aisle to get recognition to change his vote from Champ Clark to Wilson, 
and I watched and heard the pandemonium that broke out at once. It waa| 
not generally known, but the t^uth is that Bryan felt that he himself wa^ 
entitled to the nomination. I learned that very definitely later on. Brya^ 
had made a speech in which he said that those who had borne the brui^ 
of the fight during the long years of Republican rule, had the right, nowir| 
that success was in sight, to sing the song of victory-not an outsider who., 
had not contributed. It was not unnatural, considering Bryan s unremit¬ 
ting work on the Democratic side, that, when he saw the triumph looming 

Up, he should want it. j J 

I was told that, when Bryan went over to Wilson, Clark rushed ov^ 

to Baltimore from Washington determined to mount the rostrum ai^ 
denounce Bryan for treachery, saying that a man who had been a traito* 
to a friend and to his instructions would be a traitor to anybody elsefl 
Some persons who were looking out for the progressive cause ahead of an]« 
individual prevailed on Clark to desist, saying that his action would tea^ 
the Party to pieces. But Clark never forgave Bryan. ^ , J 

So far as I was concerned, I was quite content that Wilson had be^ 
nominated, although he had been on trial, and although Clark had bec< 
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Oil* packhorse for the Democratic Party and was a very fine man. There 
WiiN no doubt that Wilson’s principles were mine. 

Wilson’s election in November, 1912, was a foregone conclusion, and 
Oic^re was not much occasion for me to give close attention to the Presi- 
ilrntial campaign. We felt more concern over the question of carrying 
\ rmgress. 

Woodrow Wilson’s victory was for me the opening of a new era. I 
M never met him; I did not see him during the campaign, for I was 
in my own district; but I had long observed his career and studied 
hU Ideas. There was great rejoicing among the progressive forces at the 
Mmt of the powerful reactionary phalanx that had ruled the nation aS 
iHili a rod of iron for sixteen years. To the victors the great day had 
when they were to garner the fruits of patient, toilsome effort. My 

C m of study of economic and financial questions were to be of greatest 
;> to me in the tremendous legislative work ahead. We Democrats on 
(sihf Ways and Means Committee, who had striven hard to meet our re- 
wmilbilities of leadership and Party policy, were delighted to lay our 
at the feet of Woodrow Wilson, enthusiastically cooperate with him 
follow his leadership. 

After Wilson’s election we Democrats of the House, headed by 
Apimker Champ Clark, went to Seagirt, the summer residence of the Gov- 
Witir of New Jersey, and called upon the President-Elect, Clark intro- 
the entire delegation, one member at a time. Governor Wilson, by 
llli lffttbility and democratic demeanor, made a favorable impression on 
III all, He later held numerous conferences with many Democrats in Con- 
|rN| on the framing and passage through Congress of such vitally im- 
^(nrit measures as those on the tariff and the monetary problem. 

On inauguration day I sat for five whole hours in the sun on the 
miitn of the Capitol building, watching the crowds and the parade. To 
' It was a new day dawning, and I could not leave the spectacle. 

An the new President came into office, we had no acute issues or 
liMovrrsies pending with any other country, though trouble with Mexico 
|u«1 II few furrows away. Apparently there was no premonition of the 
MM War coming seventeen months later. Both the Democratic and the 
nail il lean platforms of 1912 entirely omitted foreign policies except for 
paragraph of five or six lines approving the abrogation of the treaty 
III Kiissia relative to the right of expatriation, primarily of Jews. 

Wr liad dabbled to a limited extent in international waters, follow- 
IN th** Si>anish-American War, both in the Pacific and in Cuba and 
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Pa».m.. Th, Sp.nisb.A».ri»n War was a v^ture j 
^p"“drn.“l Kin'tS. pan a. «-, s»b » 

be Jra'^J .be Ruaso-Japaaes. Wa. aad at^ 

Kai.er He had something to say first to one country and then to another 

in connection with problems pending between other natmns. In fact, 

general conception of the 

• anH animosities boiling just beneath the surface among the nations 
oTEutope. And no toternational fcsuea existed wiOi respect to externa 

"""sbonrelter bis inauguration President Wilson departed 
.ban cerdury^td in tbe lalWriea: 

xt app^r L Liden. on Ute door resulted in an 
excJtdin^y dramatic scene. LonguxmUnued acclamation greeted hi 

rn"rZw“'rSw WbTtUtor Aldrich and Hs stand^t 

ZTlte bicolZ by Xing it up in a proposed constitudo.^ 
ZndmentZd become idact. Her. a. las. was Irultion to my wort and 

'"""'imer'he'wZnu'l Means Committee met in 1913 and wot op to 
drafting oI to Underwcmd Tariff Bill, Cbmrman Uuderw^ reques 

me to orepare the draft of desirable income-tax legislation. He d^gna 

rXr-“Zy"oX:Xn^-^^^ 

rb^rw::Zd'MZnXX" rcZrJetzXgiy wp.. 

X" wTitXhe final draft it wen. before tbe House pr»>( 
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Utitlly as I wrote it. It fell to my lot to handle the income-tax provision 
Mil the floor of the House. We made some minor amendments to meet 
*ih(i*clions as the bill journeyed through the House. The measure was at 
m time in danger. I collaborated and sat in conference with members of 
lliti Senate Finance Committee when the bill reached the Senate. This 
U not Infrequently done. 

The provision became law as part of the Underwood Tariff Act on 
lUlober 3, 1913. The United States now had a regular income tax as a 
(Hirmiinent part of our fiscal system. No time was lost in applying it. It 
wo* forthwith made applicable to incomes received during the remainder 

»»( 1913- 

When the income tax became law I received many communications 
♦(pucribing in strong terms what the writers considered the enormous im- 
(Hiitunce of this new tax policy. I myself felt that if I should live two 
llUtlmes I probably would not be able to render public service equal to 
m part in the long fight for enactment of our income-tax system. This 
mm tax was wholly indispensable in time of war while, by lifting vast 
MU burdens in consumption taxes from the backs of the poor and the 
iHrtWH generally, it became the one great equalizer of the tax burden and 
llirirforc a tremendous agency for the improvement of social conditions, 
tirtlfly the principle is so widely accepted that it seems difficult to visual¬ 
ly the need for the immense struggles that occurred before its adoption. 

In addition to my labors on the income-tax section of the Under- 
ipHiil Act, I found an enormous amount of work given me in framing the 
Ml iff Bections in the committee. Generally 90 per cent of work on legisla- 
liMM Ib done in committee. I worked closely with Underwood. 

William Jennings Bryan came to Washington at this point and took 
III ictive part in drafting the measure. Then occurred his notable break 
uMb Underwood over the question of whether wool should be placed on the 
(iPit list, as Bryan contended, or be given a 15 per cent duty, as Under- 
iNHiil urged. Strongly as I was for tariff revision downward, and friendly 
it I was toward Bryan, I stood with Underwood in the controversy. This 
Wis because of the belief I later practiced with trade agreements that, in- 
'$iMrl of jumping off the top of the building, it was safer to come down 
Ml I he elevator. 

We held tariff hearings which passed without special incident except 
(til (he tariff lobbyists. For the first time in many years the beneficiaries 
^ hiKb -tariff privilege found themselves confronting an unfriendly com- 
iilHnr which would not permit them virtually to write their own rates. 
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This seemed vwy disconcerting to many of their representatives who ap- I 
peared before the committee. The lobbyists, as usual, frequented most of I 
the vacant space in the hotels and about the Capitol. Many of them called I 
on all of us who were engaged in preparing the bill. We would receive and I 
hear them courteously, but after that our courses diverged. I 

When the lobbyists became really pestiferous, we urged President ! 
Wilson to expose their activities. He promptly issued a blast against theia^ I 
in the form of a public statement urging them to leave Washington and.! 
give Congress a chance to proceed in an orderly way with its great legisla*, I 
tive task. From then on the majority of them remained away from thejj 
city. Those who stayed on became less pestiferous when they discovered 1 
just what our policy was and saw they could not influence us. |j 

We proceeded to consider the many items of the whole measure fronijj 
the viewpoint of what Underwood proclaimed as a competitive rate level, |l 
We completed drafting the bill well under the early schedule previously|| 

planned. . f| 

Some of us who strove to be most active on the steering committMil 

kept close contact with legislative measures of major importance in addi-dj 
tion to the tariff and income-tax questions, such as the Federal Reservejjl 
antitrust, farm-loan, and labor measures. We gave all possible aid to tb®j 
committees immediately in charge until these important bills passed thl»| 
two Houses and went to President Wilson for signature. | 

We pressed hard for the measure for the Federal Reserve Systec^ 
Our Ways and Means Committee appointed a great statesman. Carted 
Glass, chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee, to assure a hnaU 
and constructive solution of what had been the insoluble money and 
rency problem. Glass and,I were very intimate for many years, called 
each other by our first names like double cousins. We were thrown to| 
gether all through the Wifson Administration in matters of different kintM 
particularly in the House, until Glass went over to the Senate. Glagl 
shifted over to the conservative side because of his fight with the Martny 
Swanson machine in Virginia, but he swung in behind Wilson and wM 
for Wilson’s measures, so much so that the President made him Secreta* 
of the Treasury. Glass was very taciturn, quiet, and reserved. f 

My associates and I on the IVays and Means Committee gave 
Federal Reserve measure our special support at every stage, particular^ 
on the crucial issues such as whether bankers should be on the Federd 
Reserve Board. We participated in many conferences with House MeitM 
bers or groups of Members in efforts to facilitate its progress throud 
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lit* two Houses of Congress. When some Members rebelled against the 
invitkiire, President Wilson got Bryan to send a statement to the House 
Hint pulled the rug out from under them. Congressman Robert L. Owen 
Ilf Oklahoma, a good friend of mine, rendered efficient assistance and later 
nlwny.s claimed some of the credit that Glass and his friends claimed for 
till) Federal Reserve Act. I always felt that Owen rendered valuable serv- 
br but that the Wilson Administration built the measure around Glass 
mill his committee. Glass’s committee functioned wonderfully well, and 
I tin h'ederal Reserve Bill, passed through the House and Senate, became 
Inw with President Wilson’s signature on December 23, 1913. 

I was strongly in favor of antitrust legislation, having long opposed 
Him Iriists. We of the Ways and Means Committee made Henry Clayton 
III Alabama, a very able lawyer, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
mill this committee secured the passage of the Clayton Antitrust Act. 

My interest was also strong in favor of the Federal Trade Commis- 
Ibiu l)ill. We on the steering committee kept fully alive to the steps lead- 
lilK ui) to the passage of this important measure designed to bring order 
mill fairness into American business. 

J’resident Wilson himself kept in intimate touch with legislation, 
continued the practice he had started following his election of con- 
with many Members of the House and Senate. On our side some 
III Un members of the Ways and Means Committee, especially with Chair- 
diMii Underwood acting as spokesman, kept in close contact with the White 
Honiie and some other heads of the executive departments. This promoted 
fullest teamwork between the Executive and the House of Represen- 
fllllvrs, and at times proved of special value. On occasion we would ask 
S* President to call up or send a message to a Member who was waver- 
Tiiji on an issue. We sought to know exactly where this approach was 
lllfificil and to see to it that it was taken. 

In h'ebruary, 1914, with the income tax already operating, I invaded 
piM lerritory of greatest opposition to the tax in order to explain it, and 
r||p|lvered an address in New York City before the State Bar Association. 
York, being the headquarters of great wealth, had strenuously fought 
rimclment of the income tax, and it was my task to win them to sup- 
jpM ll. “I am well aware,” I said, “that in the past the greatest opposi- 
to an income tax in the United States has come from the eastern 
niloii of the country upon the theory that it would unjustly contribute 
luxes than any other section.” 

hilt T went on to say: “From this view I respectfully dissent for the 
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reason that New York, for example, is the great center of commerce of 
the nation. It is a great distributing center. Hundreds of thousands of 
citizens of other States come here to reside. Her great incomes are drawn 
from all sections of the country. These concentrated profits are chiefly the 
product of the great industries throughout the nation. I deny the right of 
wealth anywhere to segregate itself and then upon the plea of segregation 
to exempt itself from its fair share of taxes. 

Later that year I was delighted to receive from William G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury, “just a line to congratulate you on the results 
of the income-tax law for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914-” Mr. 
McAdoo, in his letter dated July 8, 1914, wrote; “I am sure that you are 
as much gratified as I am with the showing. The law is new and, although 
unpoiuilar in .some quarters, it is not one-tenth as unpopular as partisan 
paijers represent it and certainly not near so unpopular as the average 
men ex|)e(icd it to be. On the whole there is every reason to feel grati¬ 
fied with its success thus far.” McAdoo never hesitated to characterize 

me as the author of the income-tax law. 

In 1914 1 was entrusted with further national Party responsibility 
by election as a member of the Democratic National Committee to fill a 
vacancy caused by the death of a most able and eminent Tennessean, 
R. E. L. Mountcastle. I served in this capacity without opposition during 
the next fourteen years and then retired voluntarily. 

How different the first half .of 1914 from the latter half! The former - 
. saw us worldng every possible hour, putting into effect the measures for - 
which we long had fought. We were observing and studying the lower" 
tariffs and I he income tax in operation. We were preparing further legisla-J 
tion and steadily enacting ^ long list of wholesome measures. We Denno-| 
crats in the House of Representatives, under the leadership of the steering^ 
committee and the Speaker, had full and constant teamwork, and the; 
same relationship existed between us and the White House. 

And then in June a shot rang out at Sarajevo! 


7 : War and Trade 


A MONTH AND MORE passed from the shot at Sarajevo until 
Ihfl cannon started booming on the Eastern and Western Fronts, but this 
wan Insufficient time for people over here to visualize what waves of 
tf|mrcussion would roll over them. It was not until the New York Stock 
I^Nidwinge closed, following the closing of the London and Paris exchanges, 
inil our foreign trade collapsed that our people came to see that the war 
111 I •111 rope would not leave them untouched. 

The First World War was a culmination of years of intense, bitter 
flvulry among a number of daring and desperate powers seeking territory, 
IfNde advantage, raw materials, control of trade routes, and political, eco- 
Uninlr, or military domination of small and helpless peoples. This strife, 
much of it just below the surface, had been steadily growing more bitter 
ind dangerous. Some of Europe’s rulers more than once had resorted to 
Udlrs of threatening and bluffing and engaging in dangerous acts on the 
Viry verge of war. Underlying conditions of hostility, readiness for mili- 
|«ry conflict, and determination to seek certain objectives were ripe for a 
|Hirfiii:e occurrence, such as the assassination of Archduke Ferdinand, to 
(iMirh off a great war, 

'I'his country was generally opposed to involvement in the war. Presi- 

Wilson and leaders of all political parties echoed this sentiment. 
|,#MderH of public thought and advocates of peace for this nation who had 
Iwnittcts with the Allies or the Central Powers sought vainly to encourage 
mntr means of ending the war and establishing a sound basis for future 
piUiT, Various kinds of world organizations were soon proposed by dif- 
lifpiil groups of peace advocates and by individuals in this country, such 
il HM nssociation of nations to function after the war, 

'I'o me, the war, disastrous as it was in all aspects, offered both 
(Mgedy and a springboard for constructive legislation. 

The conflict would unquestionably be long and sanguinary. Respect 
|iH lira ties was already in the discard. Commerce would be overthrown 
iMil Industry distorted. A harvest of hatred and revenge was being sown, 
(Iti evil fruits of which a quarter of a century later were to strew my 
^Ih In the State Department. 

Aa an immediate result, the war hopelessly impeded the natural 
^wiHlInn of the Underwood Tariff Law from which we had predicted 
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great economic and trade benefits. With both imports and exports drasti¬ 
cally transformed anjl demoralized as some sections of the world became 
closed to our commerce and other sections changed the nature of their 
trade, the Law had little opportunity to produce the results we expected. 

On the other hand the conflict forced the further development of the 
income-tax principle. Aiming, as it did, at the one great untaxed source 
of revenue, the income-tax law had been enacted in the nick of time for 
the demands of the war. And the conflict al^ assisted the enactment of 
other great measures such as the Federal estate and inheritance tax and 
the putting into effect of the Federal Reserve System, likewise in the 
nick of time. 

Opponents of lower tariffs savagely attacked the Underwood Act, as 
if it were responsible for^the diminished revenues then coming in through 
customs receipts. I hurried to the defense on September 25, 1914; less 
than two months after the outbreak of war, and called attention to “the 
almost complete standstill to which not only the interstate but the inter¬ 
national commerce of the entire world has come.” As for the opponents 
of the Underwood Act, I said; “Now we know—a blind man or a driveling 
idiot knows—that when this war broke out and our $700,000,000 com¬ 
merce with Germany, Belgium, Austria, and European Russia suddenly 
went out of existence, when our international exchange broke down, when 
our exports of $650,000,000 of cotton and $50,000,000 of tobacco ceasedi 
when every class of international business came to a standstill, the Treas* 
ury suffered losses at the customliouse. ^ 

While I could not see any immediate end of the war, I could indeed | 
see growing effects upon the United States. “Our imports from Europe/^ j 
I said, “must naturally fall ;pff as long as the war continues, and no one j 
can prophesy that it will end within any short time. While we are not 1 
actually at war, we are actually facing war conditions as much as or morej 
than, in some respects, if we were at war.” 1 

Several months passed; the war increased in fury and its effects on j 
this country intensified, but still I felt that Americans did not adequately 1 
appreciate its meaning and especially its danger. On February 26, 191 St I 
I opened a long address in the House by saying: ^ ^ 1 

“Mr. Speaker, one of the surprising facts relating to the existingJ 
European war is the entire failure of so many intelligent citizens of the 1 
United States to realize and appreciate its tremendous effects upon finance, 
commerce and industry throughout the world; indeed, they do not grasp 
the real scope and extent of the war itself. Little do many people, espe- | 
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llilly in the peace countries, realize that we are passing through the most 
ilomentous epoch in the history of the human race.” 

Neither the Federal Government nor the States had made any seri- 
uUi effort to reach vast estates and inheritances for taxation prior to the 
eiiHctment of our new income-tax law, I and many others had stood also 
|(jr the State development of estate and inheritance taxation, but up to 
lliln time most of the States had shown little interest and had done little 
or nothing in this direction. I urged that $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 
revenue could be raised by this tax either by the Federal Government 
iir by the States, and therefore the Federal Government should proceed 
tint 11 the States might decide to develop it to the same extent. 

During 1915 I proceeded to make the necessary studies and to for- 
mwtale a Federal estate and inheritance-tax proposal. As in the case of 
my Investigations of income-tax problems, I procured the estate and in- 
ItHfiUtnce and related laws of all the important nations of the world. After 
lull examination, I stripped out the provisions I considered most practical 
till this country. I also began to prepare a revision of the income-tax law 


h( »9I3- 

When Congress adjourned in March, 1915; I found myself thrown 
\n\n R bitter political fight in Tennessee. Since going to Congress eight 
nmiN before, I had taken no part in State politics. By 1915 the senior 
JiHlIett States Senator from Tennessee, Luke Lea, had made himself head 
It HU arbitrary and powerful Democratic political machine in my home 
Lea was brilliant; he had been elected to the Senate when he was 
IHM rJy beyond the constitutional age of thirty; he owned one of the 
lulling newspapers in the State and was connected with many of the most 
Itumilia! families in Tennessee. Scarcely anyone entering the Senate had 
I thm 0[)portunity to succeed. 

however, had an overweening ambition to dominate all political 
jtiiliM within his range. To accomplish this purpose he, like many politi- 
tun, fell into practices of so arbitrary or unfair a nature as to arouse 
11 |i opposition. I felt that Lea was gradually developing a reign of terror 
I iiouessee Democratic politics, which were just emerging from the 
of the Governor Patterson regime. Governor Tom Rye was his 
\\mi\i ttiul Lea was able to offer patronage to opposing or wavering mem- 
of I lie State Democratic Committee in his effort to line them up. 
NiHM'nhini'O from the State were being intimidated and improperly inter- 
mI Wllli by his machine. I felt his pressure in many ways. 

1 lu)cume convinced that State politics, and also those Federal 
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politics tied in with Tennessee, would soon again reach a state of anarchy I 
under the Lea organisation. Therefore, without consulting Lea’s top assist- 1 
ants or those opposed to him, I decided to do what I could to destroy his ,1 
machine. I determined to establish close contact, personally and through 1 
my most influential friends, with members of the Democratic State Execu- j| 
live Committee, over which Lea was struggling desperately to win atiso- I 

lute control. . ^ i. u I 

When Congress adjourned I went to my home in Carthage, from | 

there I quietly journeyed every Friday to Nashville and, without the least I 
publicity, established myself in a hotel. During the week ends I and two I 
or three friends, whom I called in for each viat, talked personally or by J 
telephone to suitable members of the committee throughout the State. We 1 
were likewise in touch with the friends of such committeemen. To each I 
committeeman in the least doubt as to his attitude, our plea was that he J 
withhold any thought of allying himself with the members of the com^ I 
mittee already threatened with Lea’s domination. I went to the friends,of I 
Governor Rye and told them we were for him for Governor; but I sug-| 
gested he run his own race for Governor since we would not want to see I 
him get into the Lea fight. Of great assistance to me was Major Jameai 
Stahlman, the notable publisher of the Nashville Banner, a great civic I 
leader and always a power in the public affairs of Tennessee. j 

For a time our efforts seemed to meet with success. But as Marti, j 
April, and May passed by, I perceived that Lea, with the use or promise I 
of patronage, was gradually making progress toward securing control of I 
the supreme Party agency in Tennessee. I thereupon decided upon a new! 
strategy. Lea was to come up for election in 1916. The primary electioal 
would ordinarily be called for 1916, to nominate Lea’s successor. I 

I approached my Democratic associates and suggested that the Sena*! 
torial primary be called one year earlier. My reason was that it would! 
deprive Lea of the time he needed for organizing his machine so as to 
obtain control of the State Committee. Some of the friends who had beea! 
helping me immediately objected that this would be likely to cause a 
reaction in Lea’s favor, on the ground that he was being placed at a ^ 

disadvantage. ^ j • ' 

I replied that, in ordinary circumstances, a candidate could raiSlj, 
that cry with some effect. However, Lea was being heralded over tha , 
State by his supporters as supreme and unassailable by reason of hit 
great strength and his arbitrary control over the Party machine and' 
patronage. Therefore, if Lea should charge that he was being placed at 
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i dlitdvantage, the people would be disposed to laugh at rather than to 
^ i^mpathizc with him. 

Finally, after much discussion, our whole group agreed to follow this 
Itmtegy. We concentrated on persuading members of the State Committee 
adopt our plan. The committee was called to meet in special session on 
\ August 4 to consider issuing a call for a State-wide primary election to 
j III I min ale a candidate for the United States Senate, 

^ Naturally Lea and his machine reacted violently. They exhausted 
' ivrry imaginable effort to prevent the committee from calling the primary. 
The pulling and hauling by both sides as the committee meeting ap- 
liruncfied was terrific. We of the opposition called in a number of impor- 
\mi Democratic leaders who had not been active in the contest, among 
llittni Congressmen Finis Garrett, T. W. Sims and Kenneth McKellar. 

The State Committee duly met amid sharp tension and wide pub- 
|{ llrlly. After full debate, the committee decided to call the primary for 
I 1^15, as we proposed. Lea’s Nashville newspaper next morning said: ‘‘The 

I ifiitntorial trust headed by Cordell Hull, with the aid of . . . other very 
I, ill Highly warriors, are entitled to all of the discredit for the f)lan.” 

II Immediately former Governor Patterson and Congressmen Sims and 
I Mi'Kellar announced their candidacies for the United States Senate against 
I I m. Many friends urged me also to announce my candidacy, I had told 
I mmyy Democratic leaders, however, that my fight against the Lea machine 
I Hfiii not a personal matter from which I expected to profit but was a 
1 llurei'e effort to rid the State of an organization that was rapidly disrupt- 
I tug the party. I received many encouraging assurances of support if I 
■j lIUHilfl run, and I believe I could have won—but I said No. 

I Moreover, the position I occupied in the House had its own impor- 
■ tliu f. As a member of the Ways and Means Committee, I shared in juris- 
B llli (im over revenue, tariff and tax measures, all of which constitutionally 
I hgil to originate in the House of Representatives. In the circumstances 
fi Senatorship was not so tempting to me as it was to some of my 

I iAHi Millies. 

1'he primary election that followed resulted in the nomination’of 
■ Ml Krilar and marked the end of the Lea regime for many years. From 
I Umi on I had nothing further to do with State politics. But fourteen years 
f liliri, when I announced my candidacy for the Senate, I was to come head 
I iiu ggulnst Lea, who meantime had again built up a powerful State ma- 
I ihtnf and become its chief. 

T now turned again to national affairs, as we found it necessary to 
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pass more revtaue legislation, in 1916. In that year the leaders of the 1 
House again let me Ijandle the income tax. I redrafted the income-tax bill 
to put on somewhat heavier rates. But some of the people in the East who 
were afraid of income tax prevailed on President Wilson not to let us take 
the existing Act and put real rates into it. Wilson sent -for me and several 
others, and asW us to defer the stiffer rates for the immediate present. 

This was purely temporary, however, and I continued my work on a. 
revised income-tax law and also on an estate-tax bill, I assembled all the 
inheritance-ta^i and estate-tax laws from other nations, and made use of 
certain provisions that I wrote into the Estate Tax Act of 1916, drawing 
mainly on the experience of Great Britain. I presented this and the draft 
of a revised income-tax law to the Ways and Means Committee for its 
approval, which it gave without material change. 

We also prepared a good-sized excise-tax bill. I had been working on 
such tax questions day and night; the other Members had not been fpK 1 
lowing them so closely; hence I had the opportunity to do much mor^ 
work on these measures than would otherwise have been the case, 

I had also made an exhaustive study of the sales tax, in view of the - 
fact that many other Members were running pell-mell for it. I reported 
sharply against it when my opinion was asked, in view of my belief that 
it fell on the poor man, and I and others who thought as I did were able 
to beat it off. 

At this point I introduced an innovation into the Ways and Means 
Committee—tb use of expert draftsmen to draft bills, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity had sent down two such experts to let Congress see what they could 
do toward rendering aid of value. I secured the services of these two 
gentlemen, one of whom, . Middleton Beaman, still continues in that 
service, to take my draft of the estate-tax measures and give me and the 
committee such suggestions, especially technical, as they might be capa-v 

ble of. I 

The leaders of the Ways and Means Committee were much opposed^ 
to allowing these expert draftsmen to come into the private sessions of the 
committee in order to aid it. They adhered to the old theory that a Con- i. 
gressman was highly capable of doing his own drafting. The contest for| 
their admission went on for weeks before I got them in. This draftin|fj 
service soon became universally popular and highly useful in both Houset([’ 
of Congress. 

When the revised income-tax measure and the estate-tax measurt' 
were completed, they were duly reported to the House by the Ways and 
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MfUtis Committee, I again undertook to do my full part in looking after 
Ihniii on the floor when they came up for debate. When they reached the 
the Finance Committee referred them to a subcommittee composed 
ul (Senators John Sharp Williams, Ollie M. James, and Thomas P. Gore. 
ih\ their invitation I sat with them for some weeks offering such assistance 
Mn I could. This included my passing on a vast number of technical 
HiiiPiulments that were naturally being presented by interested persons 
iivpr the country. 

The bills were passed in due course and became law with President 
Wllnon's signature September 8, 1916. The principle of income tax was 
now permanently established. It afforded the basis for the excess-profits 
iAA, In effect a graduated corporations tax, which became law March 3, 
IU17, And above all it laid the cornerstone for the structure of Govern- 
Ifimit financing during the First World War, the peace period following, 
Anil the Second World War. It then brought in tens of billions of taxes 
Unit could not have been otherwise raised in any practical manner and 
aviiIJih:! the alternative of issuing bonds in unlimited amounts. 

The year 1916 is a milestone in my political thinking. Then for the 
AmI time openly I enlarged my views on trade and tariffs from the national 
III the international theater. Hitherto I had fought hard for lower tariffs, 
kiKfly because of their immediate domestic effect.- I believed that high 
lurKfn meant a higher cost of living for American citizens. They assisted 
1*1 building up monopolies and trusts. By cutting down the sales by other 
Niimtries to us, they also cut down the purchases by other countries 
(mmu us. 

But toward 1916 I embraced the philosophy I carried throughout 
my twelve years as Secretary of State, into the Trade Agreements, into 
iMiitiirous speeches and statements addressed to this country and to the 
WiMlfl. From then on, to me, unhampered trade dovetailed with peace; 
Mifti tariffs, trade barriers, and unfair economic competition, with war. 
Hu High realizing that many other factors were involved, I reasoned that, 
could get a freer flow of trade—freer in the sense of fewer dis- 
r wliiiinations and obstructions—so that one country would not be deadly 
I Ipiilitus of another and the living standards of all coimtries might rise, 
i l)iiMPl)y eliminating the economic dissatisfaction that breeds war, we 
I iiilglil have a reasonable chance for lasting peace. 

I On July 8, 1916, speaking of high tariffs, I told the House of Repre- 
i^nl a livens: “Apart from its essential injustice to the people, this system 
\m become a positive menace to the peace of all trade countries. It is 
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naturally utilized for purposes of rank discriminationj practical boycotting, 
undue preferences, and other irritating practices. ... It is a matter of 
common knowledge ttat the operation of the many unfair, injurious, and 
trouble-making trade practices and the strenuous trade conquests pursued 
under these systems chiefly contributed to the outbreak of the present 
European war.'' 

And then in that speech I made a suggestion: 

“If I were President of the United States,” I said, “I should, at a 
later and suitable date, propose to the governments of all commercial 
nations that at the close of the present European war an international 
trade conference be held in the city of Washington for the purpose of 
establishing a permanent international trade congress.” The function and 
duty of such a congress^ I said, would be to consider “all international 
trade methods, practices, and policies which in their effects are calculated 
to create destructive commercial controversies or bitter economic wars, 
and to formulate agreements with respect thereto, designed to eliminate 
and avoid the injurious results and dangerous possibilities of economic 
warfare, and to promote fair and friendly trade relations among all the 
nations of the world.” 

I had hoped tb be able to do more than make a suggestion. In 
February of 1916 I had prepared a resolution calling for this world-trade 
conference after the war, and intended introducing it in Congress. Before 
doing so, however, I addressed a letter to Secretary of State Lansing, 
explaining the entire proposal and enclosing a copy of the proposed resolu^ 
tion. In a spirit of teamwork I requested his opinion as to whether he had 
any objection to my offering the resolution. 

He replied that some features of it might produce fricticm with some 
other countries, and asked me to defer its introduction for the time being. 
Mr. Lansing did not have the broad international economic view. Accord¬ 
ingly I postponed introducing it until April, 1917. Then, I believe, it 
became tjie forerunner of Point Three of Wilson's Fourteen Points, for I 
had discussed tariff and commercial policy with the President, though I 
had no commitment from him. Point Three called for elimination of inter-* 
national trade barriers. 

My thought and hope was that the proposal contained in my resolu¬ 
tion could be communicated to the other nations even in the midst of war, 
so that when the war ended we would have something ready for discussion, 
something which, if agreed to, might have rendered another war lesa^ 
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IHitly. But, as a Congressman, I was not able to do what I succeeded in 
itlnR as Secretary of State before and during the Second World War. 

I'he transformation of my ideas on tariff and trade from the national 
It the international sphere was a long development. I became a tariff 
llUdent in 1888 when the Mills bill was pending in Congress. In the 1890's 

I fiwd the debates on the Mills, McKinley, Wilson, and Dingley bills. In 
IldM earlier years I breathed in the fire of great tariff battles—but they 
iirt battles fought on the home grounds that high tariffs or low tariffs 
IMrt Rood or bad for the United States as a purely domestic matter. 
fMre was little or no thought of their effect on other countries, little or 

II lh*)iight of their effect on world peace. 

Blaine, Cleveland, Harrison, and other great leaders in the past had 
)||||f«fore, conducted strenuous national campaigns virtually on whether 
rates should be somewhat raised or somewhat lowered. They had no 

G riuanent policies to deal with the international economic situation and 
I relation to tariffs. True, Mr. Blaine made a serious effort to initiate in 
I limited way the policy that domestic and international trade and eco- 
were interlocked. But he was hopelessly overridden by the high- 
lniir Interests in Congress; only a few feeble international trade gestures 
Inserted in the McKinley and Dingley Acts; and nothing of conse- 
0 came of them. 

When I went to live at the Cochran Hotel, I found there a Congress- 
MNiri of unusual ability, the best informed man in Congress on tariffs, 
and related questions—E. J, Hill of Connecticut. He was too modest 
leliring to jump forward too many times; otherwise he would have 
fiivn line of the best known men in the United States. A genius for facts 
finl fl|ures, he hid his light under a bushel. For years he carried a small 
Ui»h I HU ked notebook in his inside pocket, and when he and others were 
ItHutUK almost any question on the floor of Congress, he would draw out 
|iU lllllr book and recite some of its contents, thereby almost invariably 
lliululMirring a knockout to his competitors. 

rmin 1907 forward Mr. Hill, a Republican, and I sat for hours at a 
Bui# of Sundays and evenings discussing tariff, trade, and other business 
Sometime between 1907 and 1910 he had taken a trip around 
Will Id Id investigate tariff and general economic conditions, and had 
>«*»i'il I IIHelically everywhere. When he came back he was filled with 
iiHudU Ilf conditions overseas. I owe much to him for the inspiration that 
iburie MM* lo study the interrelation of trade throughout the world. 

My work in connection with the Payne Tariff Bill also required me 
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to study tariff and trade questions abroad. Later, the Underwood Bi 
called for extensive studies of overseas conditions so that I could answ 
criticisms on the floor from adherents of high tariff. My speeches to tl 
House began to be liberally interlarded with references to tariff develq 
ments in other countries. 

When the war came in 1914, I was very soon impressed with tv 
points. The first was its terrific commercial impact on the United State 
I saw that you could not separate the idea of commerce from the idea i 
war and peace. You could not have serious war anywhere in the wor] 
and expect commerce to go on as before. And the second was that wa 
were often largely caused by economic, rivalry conducted unfairly. 

I thereupon came to believe that if we could eliminate this bith 
economic rivalry, if we could increase commercial exchanges among nJ 
tions over lowered trade and tariff barriers and remove unnatural obstru 
tions to trade, we would go a long way toward eliminating war itself. 

After long and careful deliberation, I decided to announce and woi 
for the broad policy of removing or lowering all excessive barriers I 
international trade, exchange and finance of whatsoever kind, and 1 
adopt commercial policies that would make possible the development i 
vastly increased trade among the nations. This part of my proposal wi 
based on a conviction that such liberal commercial policies and su( 
development of the volume of commerce would constitute an essenti 
foundation of any peace structure the civilized nations might erect foUoi 
ing the war. This was the only means of providing wider access to ra 
materials, increased production, increased facilities for transportation at 
distribution, increased consumption and increased employment of lah 
throughout the world. It jvas calculated greaUy to augment understandi^ 
and friendliness among peoples and nations. ^ j. 

In my letter to Lansing I suggested subjects for the intematim 
trade-treaty conference I proposed. One was the universal adoption of 1 
principle of unconditional most-favored-nation treatment. The Unil 
States did not then embrace this principle, which meant simply that, 
nation would apply the same tariff rates and commercial regulation! 1 
all other nations without discrimination, provided the other nations del 
with it on the same basis. 

I also suggested discontinuance of trade retaliation and undue dl 
crimination; an understanding on maritime rights of noncontrab|| 
commerce; suitable action against unfair procurement of trade routei l 
unfair interference with trade routes, and against a powerful nation forcl( 
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((Htlr upon a weak one; an agreement against subsidizing or aiding a 
iliMiirntic industry so as to enable it to undersell its rivals in other coun- 
Ml*% or destroy them by unfair methods; prohibiting boycotting of one 
tiAllcm by another; and the equal application of export duties and of the 
of entry to the ports of other countries. 

I opposed the well known colonial or empire system and asked for the 
illM'unlinuance or a virtually nominal operation of preferential tariffs and 
(i|tl»r differential treatment as between a mother country and colonies. 
(ICuKctly a quarter of a century later President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Itiil I were to have strong exchanges with Prime Minister Winston 

I Imrcliill on this subject.) I counseled the adoption of a reasonable system 
III commercial arbitration covering dealings between traders of different 
HiiiiUrics. 

This, therefore, had become a large part of my philosophy for peace, 
hiini that day on I never ceased to urge it whether as Congressman, as 
Cimnior, as Secretary of State or as an American citizen. I carried it to 
London Economic Conference in 1933 and to the Montevideo Confer- 
ftt! later that year. And when I came back from South America I pressed 

II on Congress and saw the enactment of the Trade Agreements Act in 

And I continue to urge it today with the same fervor as the day I first 
(fM'piired the resolution, with Europe at war, or the day I presented it in 
CMHifess, with the United States drawn into the conflict. My only regret 
M ihdt the United States and other nations did not see fit to embrace these 
earlier and that I had to wait until after becoming Secretary of State 
irr the beginning of their adoption. 

While I was evolving the proposal of 1916 for building a sound eco- 
SHtimli’ foundation of enduring peace, I had also been struck for some years 
h (he fact that this great, young, undeveloped country, with no planning 
broader objectives extending to the world and the future, was perfectly 
fitiHi'Ol to float along and produce immense surpluses in a steadily increas- 
lfi| humber of industries, with no plan or preparation for their sale abroad. 

were cotton, tobacco, numerous other agricultural products, many 
bin* and steel products, agricultural implements and a long list of special- 
Kiich as typewriters. 

We permitted Britain and other countries to furnish most of our 
|N^*f liatit shipping, to provide the insurance on our surpluses shipped 
and to handle the exchange and other financing in payment. 
liMitlii, Belgium, Germany, and other commercial countries, acting as our 
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broker, came here, purchased and took our surpluses abroad and sol<^ 
them, pocketing th^ir profit or commission. 1 

I felt that no country could get anywhere or make real progress wi^ 
this sort of system fastened on its economic fabric. The proposal I offered 
in 1916 implied our own merchant marine and our own selling and buyinfl 
in international markets, saving to ourselves the insurance, profits, anM 
commissions on which other nations had been feasting 1 

In 1916, as well as in the previous year, I closely followed the thinly 
ing and speaking being done by different groups, like William Howai^ 
Taft’s League to Enforce Peace, and by individuals such as Theodoi^ 
Roosevelt, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, and President Lowell of Harvar^ 
all of whom were driving toward some kind of association of natmns M 
follow the war. I strongly believed in the idea from the bepnning. urinfl 
my study of the prewar economic situation in Europe, I had formed thM 
firm conclusion that balance of power had to be replaced by an associaboj 
of nations. Federations of nations had been organized in Europe ostensi ^ 
to protect themselves against other federations, but in reality, in the ca« 
of Germany, to advance their military principles of aggression. I felt th^ 
these federations, otherwise known as alliances, and their basic idea ^ 
balance of power had to give way in favor of a confederation of natioi* 

that would maintain the peace. j r-v ' tJ 

During the 1916 Presidential campaign between Wilson and CharM 
Evans Hughes, I spent some mbnths working in the New York Democrat 
headquarters, aiding the Division on National Organization. I also dd 
livered a number of speeches in support of our ticket, both inside ^ 
outside my district. So fa^as I could judge, the campaign of 1916 seen^ 
well conducted from the Democratic side, even though all the reactiJ 
that had accumulated during Wilson’s first term was being brought U 
bear against him. During the campaign I saw a great deal of Vance Mj 
Cormick, chairman of the Democratic National Committee, and ^ 
Mitchell Palmer. McCormick soon appointed me a member of the Exeq( 
tive Committee of the Democratic National Committee, which was tS 
group that conducted the important affairs of the entire organization. ] 
The Executive Committee met regularly and gave attention to th 
varied responsibilities imposed on it by President Wilson, most of whW 
were of a nonpolitical nature. We kept a close relationship with many'< 
the chief activities of the executive branch. Fairly often we voluntary 
expressed our views on important questions to the executive branch eit)« 
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U\ prison or through Chairman McCormick^ when we felt we could pos- 
Mliiy do so. 

Following Wilsonvictory in the election, I remained in Washington 
IlirfHJghout the Christmas holidays and endeavored to aid the Democratic 
♦ jinilldacies of Speaker and other elective Members of the House, This 
mtird for constant and delicate attention because of the virtually equal 
tiMinber of Democrats and Republicans who had been elected to the House. 
M mylhing, the Republicans, counting two or three Congressmen of loose 
|H»IUIcal alignment, actually had a slight advantage. The problem was to 
iiurnr this whole situation in the light of the increasing disposition of 
Kfltublican leaders not to assume the responsibility of controlling the 
111 HIM* during the two years to follow, which they correctly believed 
piMilil be filled with war and war’s problems. As a result of this decision, 
Democratic House organization was continued in power. 

Ah' 1917 began, the Germans were clearly creating a reign of terror 
l*M Ihc high seas. Defiantly and contrary to all laws of right, justice, and 
(iMiiiiiruty, they were sinking a growing number of American vessels with 
jiii rpIlHing loss of life and property. Ordinary diligence required this 
# 4)11111 ry to strengthen its army and navy and fortifications and other 
agencies. My studies accordingly became directed toward finding 
revenues to meet these added expenses. While some of us were sure 
*nt Wilson was doing everything within his power to keep this 
^lUiMry out of war, we became increasingly doubtful how long he would 
ible to succeed. The Germans’ reckless and lawless actions were push- 
tountries like ours to the very brink of war. It was inevitable that the 

f|l*i 


D* 


billnI States would be forced in. 


I f(‘lt that no other course was offered us, in justice to our own rights, 
and self-respect. Here was another case when a ruling dictator 
to play the role of international desperado and conqueror, first 
III Euro|>c and then of the world. This country moved rapidly toward the 
(iHHuleMH task of self-defense against the war which the Central Powers 
preripitating. 

I MU[)f)orted all Wilson’s prewar bills, including the arming of mer- 
phnid Hhips. I approved his policy toward Germany without exception. I 
VtiiM not go along with Bryan’s attitude of opposition, which had led to 
|Hi rpxlgnation in 1915. Bryan was a pacifist and, while he was truly 
in many ways, I found that now and then his judgment would 

lifi hint. 

Wlirn it was clear that the die was cast, President Wilson came over 
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to Congress with a proposal for a formal declaration of war against Ger* 
many. Every inoh^of space in the hall of the House was occupied; people! 
came from far and near, and fabulous prices were offered for a ticket of j 
admission to hear the President’s war message. Amid high tension andj 
great suppressed excitement, the applause as Wilson revealed his proposal 
was deafening and long continued. The occasion, which will be evee| 
memorable in the history of the country, passed without untoward incit 
dent. Immediately a suitable resolution declaring a state of war betweeh| 
this country and Germany was prepared and offered for passage. The vot 
in support of it, including my own, was literally overwhelming. The United! 
States was at war. We had authorized the President to proceed toward| 
victory with ‘^the entire naval and military forces of the United State 
and the resources of the Government.” 


8: Paying the War Bill 


RIGHT AFTER our declaration of a state of war against Ger- 
Rirtiiy, I wrote the War Department tendering my services in the armed 
jiiliTu in any capacity in which I could be useful. My offer came to naught, 
IliiHfover, because President Wilson shortly issued a statement that Con- 
IfPiUinen should remain on duty in Congress and not enter the army or 

m^y. 

^ At the outset I favored a volunteer bill rather than the Selective 
tvke bill. Coming from the ^'Volunteer State,” and steeped in the tradi- 
of our area that all able-bodied men who were alive to the nation’s 
should volunteer for service the moment they saw large headlines 
M newspaper indicating that the country was in danger, I preferred this 
orlc system. Nevertheless, I also recognized that the conflict would 
nn iincl expand, and I therefore adopted the view that we should start 
Wllli volunteering and then adopt the Selective Service system at any 
n*' we needed it, 

I (I(‘cided from the beginning to concentrate on methods of financing 
Wttr. I had devoted my life to a close study of tariffs, revenue, finance, 
reonomics. My job therefore was to aid in financing the war on the 
II Ml lent possible basis. I had already worked unceasingly during many 
M for the passage of measures that were to prove of incalculable help. 
Ihiil fateful April 6, the income-tax law of 1913 had been amended and 
iHiKlIu'iK^d, the estate tax was in effect, and the Federal Reserve System 
oprraling. Even before we got into the war, the effects of the conflict, 
willi our expenses in the campaign in Mexico, had demanded addi- 
iitl linaiicing on our part. 

the outbreak of the war in Europe in 1914, I, like many others, 

I |it‘i‘(nne tremendously concerned about its future course and possible 
In on our own country. I closely observed and analyzed every relevant 
lb t In iinistance or development from day to day—particularly those of 
PdMtoinic nature—that might shed light on this momentous question, 
ichnr liad at my finger tips most pertinent facts and statistics even 
[iRliiiiy of the minute details concerning methods of financing the war 
111 hr I belligerent nations. I had studied all their important financial, 
Miir, ;iiid economic policies and enactments to see how they could 
y lint*. In numerous speeches through and following the wat I was 
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able to offer for our, domestic legislation analyses of all these precedeni 
and effects of the war on the people of each major country concerned. 

I again and again outlined to Congress the war financing experienc 
of other countries, going into great detail so that Congressmen coul 
compare our methods with those of our Allies and the enemy conn ne 
and the neutrals too. I reported on the systems in use m Eng an( 
France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, Switzerlan. 
Denmark, and Norway, among others. Questions were put to me agm 
and again by other Members seeking items of information on the me 

of other nations. . , 

On April 17 I delivered an address in the House, pointing out m 

what our Allies most n^eeded at the moment was credit. “Almost a yet 
will be required in which to raise, train and equip an army of sufhcie* 
size and strength to play an important part in the 

tions against Germany,” I said. “The most powerful blow the Unite 
States can strike at this early stage would be to arrange suitable credri 
for the Allies to the end that their armies on the various battle froUj 
may be clothed, fed, and otherwise supplied with all the necessar 
equipments and munitions which will enable them constantly to proseai| 
their present military operations against the common enemy. 

I had very definite ideas on financing the war. I pleaded that « 
war should be financed on sound lines right from the beginning sayi^ 
that this problem “cannot receive too serious consideration, for « 
reason that the wisdom and soundness of its solution would be calcu aS 
materially to affect the economic affairs of the country both during afl 

after the war.” . r 

My speech was on the occasion of a war-bond issue for $7,oM 

000 000, but I then emphatically stated a principle I stoutly adhere^ 
throughout the war. This was that the war should be paid for as largfl 
as possible by taxation, with bonds and other loans accounting (j 
the remainder. I felt that we should undertake to defray as much'I 
50 per cent of the war expenses by taxes, and this in fact became the gQl 
of the fiscal authorities of the Government. 1 

“Suggestions,” I said, “are always offered to the effect that futUl 
generatio^’ns should bear a share of emergency indebtedness incurred;! 
fighting a great war. These suggestions overlook the fact that the Saffl 
future generations are generally called upon to bear contemporaneous W 
or other emergency taxes in large amounts.” 1 

I stated this principle further on September 13, 1917*- The 
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^llcy is to levy the largest amount of taxes that can be imposed without 
jlCiuul and serious impairment or disruption of the normal business of 
[\w taxpayers, making increases in such tax levies as the war progresses 
I lid expenditures swell^ and as business adjusts itself to the new condi- 
|)4n)s which such tax levies create. The remainder of the expenses should 
\w met by the issuance of bonds.” 

I likewise stated another principle in my April 17 address; namely, 
“Tlir experience of this and other nations in financing wars has taught 
die Mound lesson that a nation should undertake to liquidate its indebted- 
flPM incurred in war or on account of other extraordinary causes as soon 
iA |>ossible, or at least within a period not exceeding twenty or thirty 

I Yet a further principle I advocated, which was later to prove of 
importance, was that the Liberty and other loans should not be tax 
I lest the wealthy classes put their money into them and thus avoid 
[ tUMlIon. “At the best,” I said on September 13, 'The amount of the 
I ytidil'H capital which will be found to be exempt from taxation at the 
iinnv of the war for a generation will be appalling. With the right to 
Inn rm'rved, the curse of a bonded aristocracy can be avoided.” Other- 
1 I said, there would be “one class of idle and wealthy bondholders 
(1^1 fig no financial obligations to the Federal, State, or local governments, 
I lliil woollier class composed of the masses subject in their privations 
I jo ihormous taxes to pay both the interest and the principal of such 
LikMldll 00(1 other expenses of the Government. Such condition would 
|[|f«-idty conduce to socialism.” 

I I also proposed the creation of a stabilization fund to prevent de- 
Hklfi ladmi in the market prices of Government bonds, pointing out the 
efforts made by persons and groups of persons in other countries 
Hr artificial fluctuations in the value of such bonds. 

I favtued a double system of bookkeeping, so as to keep in separate 
tlie extraordinary expenses of war and the ordinary expenses 
Buli (iovcTiiment. This was embodied in the Revenue Act of March 3? 

we entered the war there was vicious, carping criticism by 
^K|Ri Itld NOpporters of high tariff who most unfairly charged the loss of 
under the Underwood Tariff Act to the Act itself and not to 
Hp llUinp In dutiable imports as a result of the war in Europe—which 
Hn* ^ confirmed by the experience of other impor- 

RlV ttUggcHlion for the double system of bookkeeping had been 
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primarily to take care of the unfair criticism of the opposition. I figure 
that- the general public could thereby see much more clearly what th| 
extraordinary expenditures were and could account for them accordingly 
With our own entry into the war, this system of bookkeeping natura 
became more difficult but was still important. 

In general, I insisted that every possible ounce of American resourc 
be cast into the scales. “Now that the United States is at war,” I said 
on April 17, “it will be worse than folly from every viewpoint to pros 
cute that war on a small or insignificant scale or in a seemingly wt 
or half-hearted manner. Every consideration of safety and self-resp 
now and in the future requires that the entire weight of this great count 
should unreservedly be thrown into the war.” 

After we entered the war we proceeded to prepare and pass throi 
Congress the measure known as the Revenue Act of October 3, 1917I 
This was frankly an Act to defray war expenses. It was not as fa 
reaching by any means as some of us desired. We were turning princ 
pally to such new tax methods as the income and excess-profits, Th 
largest amount of revenue that could be hoped for amidst unsettled 
demoralized war conditions was entirely inadequate for the huge 
mands that would inevitably be made on the Treasury, The estimates 
yield from the Act were only two billion dollars. 

The Ways and Means Committee was now under the chairmanAi| 
of Claude Kitchin,' since Osgar Underwood had been elected to 
Senate. Mr. Kitchin possessed a delightful personality. He was very ablj 
and intensely patriotic. He rendered highly efficient service as chairn 
of the committee during the war period- Conscientiously opposed to eu 
tering the war, he voted against it, but resolutely supported all measu 
for its prosecution. 

From the outbreak of the war on, I kept in close contact with 
Treasury to facilitate the operation of revenue acts we had enacted li 
Congress, Among those I frequently saw were Secretary of the Treasur 
McAdoo, whose record was unexcelled; Assistant Secretary Leffingwtf 
extremely able and competent; and Daniel C. Roper, our old clerk 
the Ways and Means Committee, who had meantime become Comn 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Roper directed an important portion of ttl 
entire Treasury operations by reason of the rapidly accumulating inter 
revenue taxes constantly being levied during the war. 

In the autumn of 1917 Congress had to face serious difficulties wlS 
its brand-new excess-profits-tax method. Owing to the many confiktin 
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i^lhlnns in the committee and the complicated and artificial nature of 
Mr business structure, the law passed was considered almost' impossible 
II «dministration. At the request of the Treasury I presided for the 
|bl weeks of the Christmas holidays over the Board of Excess Profits 
fiN Advisers at the Treasury. This had been created, at my suggestion, 
(1 write regulations that would make the new law workable, and no more 
HpMble group could have been selected to meet this complicated situa- 

lj«n. 


We labored day and night. We wrote much actual new law in the 
llrin (»f regulations, something the Treasury really had no authority to 
Ko sound and practical, however, were most of these regulations that 
6wtK rrss in its great Revenue Act of 1918 enacted them to a large extent 
|(Hrt (jf the Act. 

II was while I was presiding over the Board of Excess Profits Tax 
^vInds, in the midst of this unprecedented emergency situation, that 
Important change occurred in my personal life. I got married. 

Some years before, I had met in Washington my future wife, Frances 
of Staunton, Virginia. Her father was a banker and industrialist and 

S ttI been a soldier under Stonewall Jackson. She had attended Mary 
kMwIm ('ollege. 

We li.'id known each other well for several years, and for some time 
M hrtd planned soon to be wedded. As each month came and went with 
lightning rapidity, and demands on my time became more nearly 
we finally decided we would quietly get married after my 
of Advisers adjourned its day’s work. 

Wr were married in Washington on a Saturday night, November 
Hi lipped over to Baltimore for the night and Sunday, and returned 
morning in time for me to be at the opening session of the 
iiHiril. 'l l lal was our honeymoon. It was wartime, and there was work 
iloiii'. The real honeymoon did not come until eight years later, 
llllHt we m;ide a trip to Europe. 

W'e made no advance announcement of our wedding to anyone. 
Wkii wr back to Washington I proceeded to tell my associates, who 
I'nni'il much surprise that I had not taken more time off. The an- 
emeu I astonished our mutual friends everywhere, 
llm I hil ly years that have passed have convinced me that I am the 

E ui liiiInnate of men. Mrs. Hull has given me every help in my public 
»• Hh wi'll as deep contentment at home. From the time we were married 
I IIh* iniHiidinaled her own interests in every way to the task of giving 
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me every possible support as I carried forward my official career. ShJ 
abandoned all sociEfl and other opportunities for personal enjoyment an^ 
devoted her best efforts to the work of looking after all phases of mj 
affairs where she could be helpful. She was so well equipped for all he' 
varied responsibilities that she never faltered where the least opportunit' 

was offered to assist me. 

Whether I was campaigning through the mountains for Congress oM 
dealing in foreign capitals with the highest officials of other government 
on the most delicate questions, she was equally at home. She always ac 
companied me in political campaigns and proved a far more successfB 
mixer with the crowds than I was. She plowed in when we got to a mee" 
ing place, shook hands right and left, and then took a seat back on tl: 
floor with several of the ladies while I made my speech. 

We are members of the same church—St. Margaret’s Episco); 

Church, Washington. 

During this Wilson period I came in contact from time to time will 
a comparatively young man of pleasing personality and strong convictic 
who was very active and aggressive as Assistant Secretary of the Na\ 
Our official positions then did not require any direct contact between 
but I was to work in increasingly closer relationship with him in the yea 
to come, and to see him, by his service to the nation and the worli 
achieve great renown. He was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

As we moved into 1918 the financial needs of the Government 
meet the demands of war increased and required constant attention ol 
the part of the Treasury and certain of us on the Ways and Means Cc ^ 
mittee. New methods were constantly called for^ “Most economists,”,, 
said in a speech on Marcfi 30, “were of the fixed opinion that it wOuW 
be utterly impossible for even the most important commercial natic 
to finance a war of the present magnitude for but a very brief tlr 
Yet, despite this general prediction, the war has progressed through* 
period. of nearly four years, entailing expenditures aggregating far “ 
excess of $100,000,000,000—a cost to every man, woman, and child 
the globe of more than $60 each.” 

Two weeks previously, supporting in the House the creatioii ot 
War Finance Corporation to finance industries necessitated by the w* 

I said: “It is a matter of great pride to note that the financial center 
the world which was first at Tyre, then at Carthage, then at Ror 
then at Venice, then at Amsterdam, then at London, is now in New Y< 
We are the leading banking power of the world.” 
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In the spring of 1918 Congress, having been in session most of the 
lime since the extra session in 1911, began to make a definite effort 
lu wind up and adjourn, although the war was still going on. Members 
ttf both Houses manifested a strong desire to secure some rest. The 
quoted the leaders of both Houses to the effect that Congress had 
jit'iforrned all possible duties pertaining to the prosecution of the war, 
lliitl no other urgent legislation lay immediately ahead, and that Congress 
therefore should—and they thought would—adjourn very soon. Personal 
11 ml nets in the House and Senate gave me the same definite impression. 
Ill) one day—May ii, 1918—the New York Times carried statements by 
rhrtlrinan Kitchin of the Ways and Means Committee, Senator Simmons 
rtf the Senate Finance Committee, and Representatives Fordney and 
^liCormick, all supporting adjournment and a special session to be 
lulled in November. 

I felt deeply concerned. I argued with my colleagues that it would 
Ilf I mistake of the first magnitude for Congress to adjourn with no 
fiveiitie laws enacted which would seriously tax the huge mass of war 
^iitiDu then piling up and certain to increase to colossaT proportions 
dm lug that year and probably the year to follow. I emphasized that when 
C uiigirss reassembled late in the year it would be too late to enact a 
I utti'liiii' law to reach war profits for 1918 without what the opposition 
I tmihl call retroactive legislation. Consequently, I argued, a vast amount 
[|ll I II Mil Is would have to be floated wholly out of proportion to the amount 
vrvenue raised to finance the war. 

r ^ Hill iiiy arguments and pleading were of no avail. Congress seemed 
to adjourn. I also discussed the question with Treasury 
luKtilidH. They agreed with the views I entertained so strongly, but said 
tilled llille so far was being said or done about it. 

J In ilu'se circumstances I prepared an elaborate analysis of the 
fliiiiiicial and revenue situation, present and prospective, and sent 
May CS to President Wilson. Throughout the war I had made it 
i hiiiiil to send him a memorandum direct whenever I thought it might 
I h Ilf HIMM ial aid to him. He always replied in person. I stated to him the 
(d'giiinents I had expressed to my fellow Congressmen. I strongly 
I l^|rf^l^■lMlrll that Congress should not adjourn but should remain and 
lit once to enact a large war-tax measure that would impose real 
PN|KM ially on war profits. 

"A iii'ompt dealing with the problem,” I said, “and a consequent 
to meet the great responsibility involved would be approved 
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by the people generally. When the full facts as to the necessities of the 
government are pre^nted to the American people, they will be ready 
in a patriotic spirit, just as the people in other countries at war, to meet 
without complaint such further burdens as an additional tax levy may 
impose.” 

Since it was the function of the House of Representatives to initiate, 
revenue legislation and since my Committee on Ways and Means wasi 
entrusted with this duty, I felt all the more justified in opposing the 
leaders of the House and Senate who favored adjournment and in bring-^| 
ing the matter directly to the President’s attention as strongly as the* 
facts warranted. 

The next day I received the following letter from the President: j 
‘‘Your letter of yesterday, which I have just read, embodies a very | 
weighty argument indeed for immediate action upon taxation. I ami 
waiting for the release of the Secretary of the Treasury from the sickj 
room to which he has been confined since his return from his Liberty Loaiil 
campaign, and am very glad indeed to have my mind furnished with thoj 
considerations which you urge with so much clearness and so much force. | 
The same day rumors concerning my letter filtered out from t^j 
White House. Thereupon a group of newspapermen from the VJhitd 
House came suddenly into my office at the House Office Building, takinji 
me by surprise. They asked at once: “What was the communication yoia 
sent to the White House that a:roused such interest and loud discussion 

over there?” ^ 1 

I replied that I had nothing to say and parried each successivn 
inquiry by the same answer^, I had the best of relations with the leade™ 
in the House and Senate, and I knew the great handicap it would bM 
to me in the future if 1 had a serious breach with them over the adjournJ 
merit. I therefore kept absolutely quiet and refrained from claiming thii 
slightest credit publicly for the part I played in this vitally importaiitj 
occurrence which had far-reaching effects. ^ 

The New York Times, on May 17? ^ 9 ^^? published a dispatch 
Washington that “Representative Cordell Hull of Tennessee, recognissiM 
as an authority on taxation, today in a letter to President Wilson sup 4 
ported the argument advanced by Secretary McAdoo for an additioiM 
tax levy at this session of Congress. Thus Mr. Hull comes into confllcU 
with the majority members of the Ways and Means Committee, incluM 

ing Mr. Kitchin. I 

“This action has caused uneasiness among members who have bed|l 
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lotiking forward to an adjournment in July, The fact that the news of the 
(ICflpt of the letter was given out at the White House caused the con- 
I luiion among many that President Wilson favors another revenue bill. 

I, , Mr. Hull’s letter on reaching the White House was sent immediately 
til !*resident Wilson.” 

I would not assume too much as to the extent to which my views were 
I (icior in the decision the President reached. I would prefer to assume 
Imi little. In any event, the President made an almost unexpected personal 
to Congress on May 28. He presented a statement of the present 
IImI prospective fiscal situation and earnestly urged Congress to abandon 
ItiP Idea of adjournment and to proceed instead to prepare a sweeping 
ffil revenue measure that would reach war profits and other desirable 
ji\mm before they escaped through lapse of time. 

Congress acquiesced and went into the huge task of hearings and 
tlii drafting of an enormous war-tax measure. The House imposed the 
Hiy maximum of income and excess-profits taxes together with numerous 
W»4 rlliiiieous taxes. The maximum rates were as high as 80 per cent, and 
was estimated to raise eight billion dollars. If Congress had ad- 
iiUfriHl, as it wanted, until November, it would then have met after 
Armistice and it would have found it virtually impossible to enact 
Hiiiiprehensive, heavy war-tax measure for any of the future years, 
[ilui li less a retroactive one for 1918. 

Speaking in favor of the bill in an address to the House on Septem- 
lOf 1918, I said: “Next to fighting in the front lines, there is no 
test of patriotism than the willingness of the citizen cheerfully 
(Hiy the maximum amount of taxes for the support of the Government 
lU prosecution of the war. On the other hand, the lack, or the degrees, 
1 1 put riot ism can no more quickly be detected than in the person who 
Hniplflltis of, or resents, the payment of his fair share of an impera- 
pjy high war-tax levy.” 

Th»' German Government had made its first overtures for peace to 
‘111 Wilson a few days before, but I said: “The most ignorant 

C UMih Is now familiar with the uncivilized, savage, and barbarous 
lihoiU employed by the German Government in waging this unholy, 
IttiltAKiHHJA, and unspeakable war of conquest. . . . Talk about ‘peace by 
How can you negotiate any question with scoundrels and 
with assassins and freebooters, with highwaymen and despera- 
They must first either be killed or disarmed, and then let honorable 
Hf Ip^Mk and act for their nation at the peace table.” We did not follow 
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this unconditional-surrender policy in the First World War; we did follow 
it in World War II.^ 

Just before the revenue bill passed the House, the Armistice oc¬ 
curred and the fighting part of the war ended. Thereupon the Secretary 
of the Treasury joined with the House Ways and Means Committee 
in agreeing to a reduction of some of the most extreme rates so as to 
bring the revenue down to an estimated six billion dollars. The Senate 
passed the bill and it became law in 1919, being known as the Revenue 
Act of 1918. Time and developments clearly demonstrated the timeliness’ 
and soundness of this huge tax levy. ^ 

As the general election of 1918 af^roached, crimination and recrim^ 
ination growing out of the war and politics and racial and almost everj^^ 
other imaginable point uf controversy were becoming louder and more? 
bitter from month to month. A few of the most outstanding leaders of j 
the Party then in the minority were unusually vindictive in denouncing^ 
President Wilson in unmeasured terms. They sought to block almosll 
every important step he undertook in prosecuting the war and preparing 
for peace then and in the postwar period. 

On the other hand, there were plenty of able Republican leadei 
who were not pursuing this bitter, personal, factional and very narro 
partisan course. The rank and file of the minority Party was, of cour 
entirely patriotic and disposed to cooperate with the Government, excep 
for those elements willing to listen to their extreme and recalcitrant 
leaders and follow them in their bitter hostility to most things the Governi 
ment was attempting to do. 

The Sixty-fifth Congress then sitting was almost exactly divideifl 
politically, and the Republieans were waging a terrific fight for control 
of the next Congress. Late in the campaign I was informed that a drafts 
of an appeal by President Wilson to the voters to elect a Democratic 
Congress had been prepared and was being circulated among his advise: 
for their comment. I at once called on Wilson’s secretary, Joseph Tumulty | 
and told him what I had heard. I expressed my opinion that that sort of 
move was filled with dynamite and that the proposed letter or statemei^' 
of President Wilson should receive all possible study and scrutiny beforl' 
its release. 

Mr. Tumulty indicated his favorable reception of my view by picking 
up the telephone at once and calling Homer Cummings, vice chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. He repeated to Cummings th®' 
substance of what I had said and urged him to see that I was given a 
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I’lmnce to examine the Wilson proposal. This meant that it was in 
Cummings’s hands at that moment for study and comment. 

I went directly from Tumulty’s office to the office of a cabinet mem- 
\mt who I knew was one of the President’s chief political advisers. I 
fr|wated to him the opinion I had expressed to Tumulty. I had scarcely 
nincluded before he proceeded to say in a tone of finality that President 
Wll^Mm had drafted a statement for the general public such as I had 
inferred to and that it was thoroughly suitable, appropriate, and effective. 

I thereupon abandoned any further pursuit of the matter, and the 
lirict I knew the Wilson statement was published. It contained some 
{MiiiMJiges with which I would have found ready fault. The letter would 
♦nivr been better had it confined itself to exposing and condemning cer- 
hdit ringleaders, who happened to be among the very top Republicans 
ii( that time and were opposing the President and his administration 
mululy through personal hate, and to pointing out the complete unwisdom 
»il voters or Congressmen following their leadership instead of that of 
Miiirr temperate Republican leaders. In that case the counterattack on 
(h# letter on the charge that it impugned the motives of the Republican 
MiMk and file as well as the leaders could not have been made. 

Partly as a result of the sharp reaction to the letter, the Republicans 
INliierj a majority in the House of Representatives in the November elec- 
lliiiin, and President Wilson became confronted with a House in which 
till own Party was outnumbered. 

With the fighting part of the war at an end, I began to urge at 
fiiu r that the Government adopt an adequate sinking-fund plan, before 
itn* present Congress expired on March 4, 1919, to reduce the national 
lli'lil Incurred during the conflict. On November 14, 1918, I wrote directly 
ilic 1 ‘resident urging this step. “Such action,” I said, “would include 
sinking-fund arrangements, authority to refund into lower 
MlvN of interest as the opportunity arises, and also authority to purchase 
IuiimIh from any surplus in the Treasury and their cancellation. These 
In my opinion, should be taken to ^s full extent as possible at 
[liU iluge.” 

t recalled to Mr. Wilson that, during the Civil War, Congress en- 
itlMil Ihe first sinking-fund provision for handling the Civil War debt 
ii fHHy ns February, 1862. “It would be both wise and timely to take 
Uti li enniprehensive action as may be possible at this time,” I concluded, 
' *»oi| pitch course would undoubtedly meet the hearty approval of the 
t- 4 lllh V " 
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The President replied two days later: “I have read your letter of 
November 14th with a great deal of interest and am inclined to agree 
with its conclusionsj though I must admit that my mind has been so 
much engrossed in other directions that I have not given any study to 
the matter. I am going to take the liberty of sending your letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the hope that he may think it wise to 
suggest definite legislation along the lines you indicate.” 

In due course sinking-fund legislation was prepared and passed, 

I summed up the financing of the war in a comprehensive speech in ^ 
the House on February 26, 19 ip. I pointed out that, between April 6, - 
1917, the beginning of the war, and June 30, 1919? “our total ordinary^ 
and war receipts, exclusive of those from loans, are about 333^ per cent | 
of our combined ordin^y and war expenditure.” (Deducting loans toi 
the Allies from expenditures, the tax receipts amounted to 44 per centj 
of our own expenditures.) “Therefore we have paid one-third of ourj 
expenses with taxes. In other words, the ratio of loans to taxes was only^ 
2 to I.” I compared this with Civil War financing when, in 1862, thej 
ratio of loans to taxes was 8^4 to i, and in 1863 was 534 to i. In other J 
respects as well, we had financed the First World War on a sounder basisl 
than had occurred in the Civil War. 1 

Comparing our financing of the war with both the financing of thOi 
Civil War and the financing of the First World War by other Govern^ 
ments, I said: “Such comparispn makes a wonderful showing of wisil 
and sound financial achievement by the Federal Treasury which far sur - 1 
passed that of our own Government during the Civil War or of anjM 
foreign government during the present war.” And that is my view today! 
as well. * 

I strongly urged the paying off of the net total Government debtf 
estimated at not less than $18,000,000,000 after deducting the loans 
the Allies, as soon as possible. I suggested that Congress allot certaiM 
specific taxes to the sinking fund for the repayment of the debt. But abov#l 
all I argued for economy as the best means of retiring the debt, saying: J 
“E(^omy furnishes the most desirable sinking fund/' Throughout thm 
war I had kept a keen eye on all bills for appropriations, and had notj 
hesitated to oppose those I felt were unnecessary at the time, howev# ' 
meritorious they might have been in general. j 

Within a week I delivered two of the most comprehensive speeches ofj 
my Congressional career. One I have just dealt with, and the other, givAflH 
on February 21, pleaded for a removal of economic barriers in intcrnd^ 
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llonal finance and commerce, in line with my new philosophy, first an- 
hMUiued in 1916, that freer commerce made for peace and unfair trade 
for war. With the war at an end and nations giving thought to a 
riviv :il of commerce, it seemed to me that the moment had arrived for 
die world to take the right course at last, before tariff wars began anew. 

Arguing emphatically against economic isolation, I said: “If a real 
Honomic peace can now be effected, it will afford the greatest possible 
lAlurunce of permanent world peace. The accomplishment of this is most 
!wilruble and would in no wise conflict with any suitable plan for a League 
if Nations that may be devised, but on the contrary, would supplement, 
rtfpngthen, and make easier its operations, in that there would be far 
(iWPr commercial and trade controversies for settlement.” 

After enumerating a long list of wars that had been caused by eco- 
iutiilc rivalry, I said: “It is undoubtedly true that trade relations will 
krlMK nations closer together or drive them further apart than any other, 
iicordingly as those trade relations are fair or unfair.” 

Among the practices against which I inveighed, in addition to high 
MirlffH, were the nonapplication of the unconditional most-favored-nation 
^Iniiple; economic alliances, subsidies, bonuses, rebates, dumping; dis- 
^ImlnuLions in shipping, other transportation and trade routes; appropria- 
W»n oE trade-marks, trade brands, and patents; economic concessions 
Allied by loans; seizure of land for commercial development; colonial 
^frrtmces, and the lik0. 

I suggested the establishment of a permanent international organiza- 
Miiii i<> investigate and decide when certain practices were violations of 
Nilr I rude, or an efficient arbitration tribunal. 

I was to plead again and again for these principles of freer trade 
^riMiKhnut the 1920’s and into the 1930’s, and then in my years as Secre- 
(iry of State. 

Tile attention of the public, however, was becoming far more ab- 
Ipliril with the political than with the economic aftermath of the war. 
ttw Hluge was being set for the Paris Peace Conference, and the eyes of 
world were turning there. When President Wilson and his immediate 
irivlnris were considering whether he himself should go to Paris to attend 
(onference I was asked by Tumulty what I thought about it. I 
replied I thought it would be a mistake. 

I fell, whether correctly or not, that notwithstanding certain advan- 
of the President’s being on the ground in Paris, there were more 
IImm oflsriting advantages in directing the course of the Peace Conference 
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from Washington, such as preventing the domestic political situation* 
from getting out of control. ^ 

I said I thought the President should stay here and send to Paris the^ 
best delegation he could possibly select. I also said the delegation mighty 
well have suitable Republican representation in persons of the type ofi 
former President Taft and Elihu Root. They at no time had belonged to 
the group of Party leaders who were playing a role of purely personal 
jealousy, hate, hostility^ and narrow factionalism. There will perhapi 
always exist honest differences of opinion on this question. | 

As the Conference proceeded, factionalism and preachers of dissen^M 
sion were splitting the country. One division was ready to follow President 
Wilson and support his ideas wholeheartedly, while the other was bitterl3f« 
opposed to anything he ^tood for. Senators Lodge, Reed, Brandegee, and 
Fall were among the ringleaders of the latter group. They violentlj^ 
opposed the League of Nations sponsored by President Wilson and held 
out the idea of an association of nations in lieu of it. The fight raged 
throughout the remainder of 1919 and in 1920 until the November elei> 
tions. The hate and bitterness engendered by the wildest propaganda werl 
terrific. ^ 

Senator Lodged in the years just before and after our entrance intm| 
the war, had been strongly in favor of an association of nations. Nevef^j 
theless, he and others of his group maneuvered to edge gradually out or 
the movement for a League of Nations such as this and other GovemmefSilj| I 
had in mind. They quietly slowed down and then, at the proper time latefj^ 
found an opportunity to break with Wilson overtly, actively, and pern«| 
nently. Actually, in my opinion, their break with his ideas came befotffj 
the Paris Conference, but they used the Conference as their reason and | 
excuse for the cleavage. 

If Lodge and his group had been in earnest there would have been n# 
trouble in settling the League question. The situation, as I saw it, was thif • I 
Lodge himself was the floor leader, brilliant but not broad-gauged. Hi 
could hate as well as Wilson could hate, and their personal relation wai 
impossible. None the less, other men rather than Lodge were really takli(t 
the lead—men like Senators Reed and Brandegee. They created a verilabll 
organization to fight Wilson by fighting the League. They planned iNl 
campaign, selected speakers to oppose Wilson’s League, and told thftfl 
what to say. Senator Borah, not a practical politician but a great orator, 
was one of their principal mouthpieces. On one occasion they had i 
blunderbuss sort of Senator from Illinois, Lawrence Y. Sherman, maki'i 
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on racial questions and bring racial charges against the League, 
IlMd lli<*y sent out 3,000,000 copies of it throughout the country. 

As this group advanced, step by step, Lodge would run around in 
iincl move up with them. Lodge kept his position as the ostensible 
: but it was the group behind him who were Wilson’s real opponents. 

I^Nlgn was irreconcilable, but the others were the true leaders of the 
that is generally entitled by his name, and his chief activity 
Hill to keep in their forefront. 

I believe very strongly that if Wilson had undertaken to accept their 
jnu|Mirtr(I offer of acceptance of the League with some reservations, the 
morning we would have found that the Republicans, under the leader- 
of Reed and the others, with Lodge standing out in front, would 
fcpvr made more demands. They were determined to defeat the League at 
Jtiy lost and thereby defeat Wilson. 

In April, 1920, I spoke against the joint resolution of the ‘^bitter- 
to declare peace with Germany, following the Senate’s rejection 
I Jff Ihr Versailles Treaty. Here was a curious situation. The Constitution 
fend Hiveii the President the power to negotiate treaties, and the Senate 
Hh' power to give or deny its consent to such treaties. The House dealt 
r^ilh treaties only inasmuch as its legislation was necessary to implement 
as through appropriations. But when the Treaty of Versailles failed 
m fNlllieat ion because of the fight against the League of Nations, the 
r^alorlly Party introduced a joint resolution to make peace with Germany, 

I ^il the Mouse was asked to pass it. 

"I (ail scarcely conceive of a more dishonorable attitude before the 
I said, “than that in which this resolution would place the United 
(;overnment and the American people. It places us in an attitude 
ling the treaty negotiated at Versailles and signed by Germany 
Mild ttll our Allied Governments, but at the same time demanding of the 
VirHUim (lovernment that it shall comply with the terms of the treaty in 
(AI iirt I hoy bestow benefits upon the United States and its citizens. It 
MiiM bo impossible to express or to imagine the amazement, hatred, 

' ildUMpI, ;ind ridicule with which the Allied Governments and enlightened 
Iht* world over would view our Government and our people if this 
p nliiMiiii should be passed over the President’s veto by two-thirds of 
t III lloir;('s of Congress and seriously transmitted to Germany by a 
III Senate messenger.” 

I »((ill urgued for acceptance of the Treaty of Versailles by the 
fidying: “In my judgment, if all the politics contained in both ends 
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of the Capitol Building could have been segregated and confined to 
House end for as much as three hours of any day during the past eighj|j 
months, the Treaty of Versailles would have been ratified without de 
structive reservations, and peace in the fullest sense and with all 
blessings and advantages would have come to the people of this and ot 
countries long since.’’ 

But our fight was in vain. President Wilson had returned from Pa 
and, recognizing the hostility against the League, delivered a series 
speeches across the country in an effort to stem the opposition*^ Stricke 
at Pueblo, Colorado, he returned to the Capital a broken man and w^ 
unable to participate further in the contest, I did not see Mr. Wilso 
again until after the election of Harding and a strong Republican Ca 
gress and my election as chairman of the Democratic National Committ^ 
November i, 1921. 

I attended the San Francisco Democratic convention in 1920 whiG 
nominated James M, Cox for the Presidency. Cox was a splendid stat 
man and a strong supporter of the Wilson League of Nations. No one 
more capable or patriotic. He was wonderfully gifted with c"bmmon sen 
and stood for sound policy, 

I was inforn>ed by a thoroughly reliable Democratic leader 
President Wilson had sent to one of the chief leaders at the conventi<j 
three suggestions for the Vice Presidency—Champ Clark, Judson Harmo 
and myself. In view of the discouraging political outlook, I was not inte 
ested in getting on the ticket. Franklin D, Roosevelt, who was also at 
Conference, secured the nomination. 

The Harding forces not only overwhelmed the Wilsonian League bt( 
also the broader policies of^political and economic cooperation to promq 
and maintain peace and economic well-being among the nations of 
world. Immediately after the election it was made clear to the counti^ 
that there would be no further steps to secure our participation in tl 
League of Nations. The country moved straight back to the most extrcH 
form of isolation—political, econgmic, social, and moral; and other coUIJ 
tries did likewise. 

And I, caught under the Republican landslide, was swept 
Congress. 


9 : Again in the Opposition 


POLITICAL CHAOS had arrived as the campaign of 1920 ap- 

C ftm hcd its climax. The antagonism to President Wilson and his Admin- 
iMtlon ran almost wild and out of self-control. Every imaginable means 
tii ihllurncing an election was brought to bear. Racial, religious, and 
(ijp 1^1 iH'xtraction minorities were appealed to by specially prepared 
Hn«iu hrH and propaganda, and other approaches were used, including 
HUmry. Supposed interest, prejudice, and bias of every possible descrip 
were aroused against Wilson. Not only was a good majority of voters 
lo go to the polls and vote against the Democratic candidate, 
M. Cox, but many Democrats who would not think of voting 
(lie Party candidate were made lukewarm by floods of propaganda 
deliberately remained at home on Election Day. 

It was in these circumstances that I faced a constituency rather 
lliiHfily divided politically even in normal times. It had more than once 

E nti a DiJinocratic majority of only 1,500 to 2,000. Ten days before 
iti fktii Day I was called on the telephone from New York by a trusted 
wlio was keeping in close touch with political developments. He 
Hid llr had reliable information that the Republican National Committee 
M>hdiiig a substantial amount of money to three Congressional dis- 
Ibkl** lit IVnncssee to employ automobiles and other vehicles to bring out 
||^ lull vole. Republican officials, he added, were confident they had my 
[iIMiIiI won. 

All hough engrossed with the national problems growing out of the 
n I had Ix'cn mindful of the rising danger in my own district. When I 
Ifl^d (;iiiv:issing several counties in the district I discovered that many 
iHounl i were planning to stay at home on Election Day, and that no 
|||i|'iitil of mine could dissuade them. On receiving from New York the 
H^tuhiu nl" s(‘i ious danger I exerted myself to the fullest. 

IIV f'ver so hard, however, I found it was just impossible to prevail 
|iii |int|M)S(al stay-at-home Democrats to change their minds. Some of 
h lipi^l Itirnds, ordinarily active in elections, were lukewarm toward the 
ftJiiiU Administration; also, they just would not make any extra effort 
HI mil II ic vote because they were cocksure that enough voters would 
rfil- iml ;ind I would win anyway. My competitor, Wynne Clouse, 
HiHiihl I (to until late on Election night. But, when the returns came 
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in, although T ran some thousands of votes ahead of the remainder of the® 
ticket, I failed by 200 to 300 votes to get the requisite number to win. IS 
had suffered my first, and only, electoral defeat. I 

An ironical feature of the campaign was that my former law partner,* 
John J. Gore, was chairman of the State Republican Committee, and* 
therefore in charge of the fight against me. He was in a difficult situatioij 
because at heart he wanted to see me win, but he was simply carryin|M 
out my advice given several times when we were partners: 

“In regular elections where I am a candidate, with a Republican 
opponent, it is only fair that you should vote the Party ticket. OtherwisiH 
you might be in for serious attack in the event that you should seekH 

political honors yourself-in the future.” M 

He never did tell me how he voted, and I never asked him. ■ 

Just as the 1920 election was about to come off, he remarked to 
“I have no idea that you will be defeated, but some of the boys UIV 

the campaign think there’s a chance.” ^ I 

Some years later I endorsed him for appointment as Federal judg^ 
which he received. I chose to retain our friendly relations rather tha^ 
break them on account of what he might or might not have done again^ 

me in the 1920 election. S 

I returned to Washington for the last session of the Sixty-axth Coi^ 
gress, for I was still a Member ujitil the following March 4th. On Decenl 
ber 22 I sharply attacked a high-tariff bill introduced by the majoriMi 
called the farmers’ tariff bill, showing that it was against the farmcr|[I 
interests. I pointed out the absurdity of expecting European nations Wl 
pay their debts of $i6,ooo,oco,ooo to the United States while at the sandl 
time increasing our tariff rates on their exports to us. This was ten yealf I 

before the Hoover moratorium. II 

I pointed out that America now stood at the crossroads. One alter» j 
tive; . maintain our present supreme position in world finance, com j 
merce, 'and industry, going forward with the development of our foreig^ j 
trade, keeping alive and expanding our great merchant marine, makiijj 
sound and permanent investments of surplus capital abroad, affordt^l 
labor increased employment at home, negotiating wise reciprocal 
mercial treaties, cooperating with other nations in the elimination (n| 
unfair, hurtful, and dangerous trade practices so as to promote fair and I 
friendly trade relations, prescribing a tariff for revenue only, and doing 
other essential respects big things in a big way as sound, enlightened, anSI 
progressive policy would suggest.” I 
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And the other alternative: high protective tariffs. “This policy,” I 
Ml id, “so backward, antiquated, and utterly provincial for a full-grown 
foiintry, would mean the deathknell to our present $13,000,000,000 of 
International commerce, and along with it our dominant position in the 
ftfuinrial and commercial affairs of the world. It would then be entirely 
Uppropriate to remit our'foreign debt and let the gift become a monument 
III our economic stupidity and our future national decadence.” 

For the next dozen years the Government chose the second alterna- 

llve. 

When I retired from Congress in March, 1921, my familiarity with 
(lie statutes on income and excess profits taxation, in fact with the origin 
III every term of law and its interpretation in that connection, brought me 
iiiiiny offers of employment. These came from chains of textile companies, 
mining companies, and other groups with vast amounts of taxes in 1918 
imil 1919 still to be adjusted. The offers embraced enormous remunera- 
ttiiM. Sums were specified which to me were fabulous. 

T had thus far devoted my life to the public service, however; I had 
Unrrged from the war with the widest experience in dealing with all 
mjii’its of our war and postwar fiscal and other policies; and I had enjoyed 
I limp observation of all essential developments on the international and 
|liltli)nal stages. I decided I would turn away from the idea of making 
IMMiiderable amounts of money and devote myself still further to public 
ai'ivli e, 'I'his I undertook to do. Twenty-two years of such service were 
lllll to follow. 

I'resident Wilson made me another kind of offer. He proposed to 
ki'iiil to the Senate my nomination to be Chief Justice of the Court of 
t j|»Uiins. I declined. I greatly appreciated his friendly attitude and his 
dial II mi lion to recognize me, but I clung steadfastly to my purpose to 
Itiimn lo a branch of public service where I could have a chance to 
311 iiiii|ilish far more than in a judgeship. 

I,raving Congress then after fourteen years in the House, I could look 
|iai k and appraise it from a distance. Then, as later, I believed the 
Hmiar III (iimprise the ablest group of its size to be found in any parlia- 
iwilhiry body. A visitor who looked down upon the Members from the 
^alli'iy once remarked frankly to me that he was not greatly impressed 
i^Mli Ihr appearance of several of them. I replied: “You can be certain 
thill 11 and when you attack any Member of the House, you will know 
till lllir yon have had a fight before you get through—no matter how 
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unprepossessing he may look. Each Congressman has sufficient soperic 
equipment to give him the leadership in his district.” 

A Member of the House soon learned that discussions on the Ac 
offered no safety zone for a novice. Once when two able Members of myi 
acquaintance engaged in a verbal altercation, one asked the other a queg 
tion and received an involved reply. The questioner said he could no 
quite understand the reply, whereupon the speaker said sarcastically. 
not my fault that the gentleman can't understand me.” Thereupon th( 
questioner instantly shouted back: '‘No, it's not the fault of the gentlema ^ 
that he doesn’t make himself understood, it's the fault of God Almight 
who made him.” 

I believed, and still do, that the Senate is the greatest deliberativ 
body in the world. And the giants who adorned that body during ll 
earlier generations of the Republic had worthy successors in the peric 
when I was in Congress. Some of us Members of the House made it 
rule, whenever we could, to go over to the sister chamber and listen tQ 
outstanding speeches by leading Senators. In those days a Senator would 
rise and announce that at a certain hour on a certain day he would deli\ 
remarks on a given subject. If the Senator was a Bailey or a Borah h| 
would have a packed gallery when the appointed hour came. This practic 
later ceased. 

To me John Sharp Williams was the greatest debater I ever kne 
Bourke Cockran the greatest forensic orator, Jonathan Dolliver the gre 
est combined orator and debater—a veritable cyclone when he was goir 
well—and Oscar Underwood the greatest floor leader. Robert M. 
Follette was a fine representative, but his speeches were five or six hou 
long and wore out his listeners. I knew his philosophy of progressivia 
thoroughly, and agreed with it throughout. Albert J. Beveridge was 
brilliant man, but noted for his vanity. I once enjoyed listening to 
forty-five-minute speech by Senator Pettus of Alabama perfectly imittj 
ing Beveridge's rather conceited airs and gestures. 

James R. Mann, Republican of Illinois, had the ability to be a gri ^ 
parliamentary leader, but unfortunately frittered away his opportunitll 
by giving attention to all the most minor details of legislation that car" 
up in the House. He exhausted himself in keeping informed in regard 
all of this chicken feed, as we called such details, and so destroyed tl 
>eally great opportunities open to him. He was an exceedingly able Cci' 
gressman, though utterly lacking in courtesy. 

* The Speakers of the House who followed Uncle Joe Cannon durlf 
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Illy tenure in that chamber were capable men who preserved the best 
traditions of the office, being thoroughly imbued with the spirit and doc- 
li liu? of popular institutions. I refer to Champ Clark, Frederick H. Gillett, 
NIrliolas Longworth, Henry T. Rainey, Joseph W. Byrns, and William B. 
thinkhead. Nicholas Longwprth, with character and excellent ability, made 
i 4 Universally acceptable Speaker. He and I had served together on the 
Ways and Means Committee during numerous tariff fights. He possessed 
lather broad views and, although a Republican, he and I could have 
anitied personally on a tariff bill had he not been subject to the demands 
of hill Party. Tennessee furnished Joseph W. Byrns, a thoroughly experi- 
ed and able Speaker, who rendered distinguished service to his country 
In many ways both as Congressman and as Speaker, 

Later, during most of my tenure at the State Department, a great 
fHiniktT presided over the House, who possessed a high order of capacity, 
|ihitif«manship, parliamentary skill, and intense patriotism, and never 
h\M to offer all possible teamwork to other branches and the depart- 
iiH'iitN in support of every wholesome measure; the name of Sam Rayburn 
Mill always stand high in the list of Speakers. 

In my early years in Congress I began a practice that some might 
fell ml tier a serious mistake. I frequently handed my legislative associates 
iliiM'rm of ideas and a mass of information, especially on questions of the 
MmifH'ul. Some of these friends—^particularly those who did not devote 
IjliciniirlvTs night and day and Sundays to work and study—could find 
HHiiit lunity to exploit my ideas or data with almost unthinkable speed. 
i During the First World War a committee of Senators and Congress- 
UMiii (rmn tobacco states, including myself, met one morning with leading 
constituents to discuss Great Britain's blocking of our shipments 
m Irrlmri o to Holland and certain other countries. We had just passed a 
WVrmii" measure through the House providing a severe penalty against 

C 1I4I11 objectionable acts of other governments, and it was then pending 
(h*‘ Senate. 

[• . Wllhin one minute before the meeting was called to order I hurriedly 

to an associate: “This virtually automatic penalty can be applied 
Jn In rut Hritain in connection with the blockading of our tobacco.” As the 
MMiiiMiUre was being called to order, and before I had quite concluded, 
||tk Itlcitil was coming to his feet to announce, “I have a complete remedy 
f tliU Kcrious problem.” He then stated my point in a somewhat dis- 
and partial manner, but he got over the general idea. After he sat 
I gi 11 ul-natiiredly came to his assistance by stating accurately and 
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**How is the war going? Will we stay in Europe after it’s over?” 

“Are taxes goin^up or down?” 

“Do you ever see Teddy Roosevelt?” 

“Is there any hope for the party?” i 

In some of the young faces staring at me so intently, I could see 
myself thirty years before when Benton McMillin and men like him came 
fresh from the Capital. I was being asked the same kind of questions I 
used to ask Benton. Now I was on the giving rather than the receiving ' 
end, and it was thrilling to see, in my section at least, some of the samel 
interest in government I had noted so vividly at the close of the previouSj 

century. . 

After serving for fourteen years in Congress, I could now look hack | 

and realize how valuable' had been the experience I acquired in different , 
levels of life. Starting amid the hardships of the Tennessee ridge country; j 
then moving to the slightly better river-bottom country, then to the I 
school opportunities of the Bluegrass region and Ohio; reading law; serv-l] 
ing in the State Legislature; army duty in Cuba; riding the circuit as a 
judge; and then serving in the national legislature at Washington eacll| 
gradation had brought its own trials, but above all its own lessons. All in 
all, it had been a strenuous period; it involved sacrifices and work; but I ; 
could not help believing that it gave me an equipment that would ^ 
invaluable in performing further public duties of greater importance in, 

the years to come. • . j jil 

When I departed from Washington in March, 1921, I did not depan| 

from my studies. The bitter and successful fight against Wilson’s Leagufl 
of Nations was based on a policy of isolation, both political and economic 
I profoundly believed that* to head the country on such a permane*^ 
course would mean certain disaster within a few years. I sought by evetjfl 
means to continue the closest observation of both national and intemifl 

tional affairs. _ r x, j / il 

I prepared an article on the injurious economic effects of the defeaO 

of the Treaty of Versailles. Some of its ideas occurred again in phrases 
used as Secretary of State. I inveighed most sharply against isolation, | 
employing the word a number of times. The Administration, I said, wa» 
following the idea that “America should live in prosperity unto and withifti 
herself and have no sort of relations with the balance of the world.” Th!^ 
I maintained, was impossible. Furthermore, it was in contradiction to 
Administration’s claim that the panic of 1921 over here was due to “world| 
causes.” j 
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America’s failure to ratify the Treaty of Versailles, I pointed out, 
dt'lfiycd reparations by two years and prevented our extending even sound 
iiHtiLs to European nations. Now, I said, “there is—three years after the 
Aimistice— still no disarmament, no reduction of war taxes, no treaty of 
|ifi4ce with Germany, and no conditions of real peace in Europe.” “Yet,” I 
uJil further, “the League of Nations, or a league, or an association of 
imdoiis, or an association with nations, whichever the dodging, insincere 
ImlUician prefers—like Banquo’s ghost—^will not down.” 

I made my headquarters at my home in Carthage. During the next 
months I practiced law and delivered a number of speeches. 

In early November I went to St. Louis to attend the meeting of the 
lirtmoeratic National Committee, called partly to fill the expected vacant 
of national chairman. The committee, shaken by the heavy defeat 
III the previous November, was divided into two antagonistic factions, 
tliilti factions, however, without any solicitation on my part, looked to 
HIM to fill the position. I fully realized the almost impossible task ahead 
(m whoever might be selected chairman. Having been on the Executive 
I iiinmittee for many years, I knew in detail the inside condition of the 
|lMiiiiK;ratic Party, both political and financial. From what I knew I did 
tiiil In the least hanker for the new chairmanship. Nevertheless I was 
fiMi n^il. 

With the Party out of power and in the minority in both Houses of 
rmigress, whoever occupied the office of chairman of the National Com- 
was in the highest position of Democratic Party leadership in the 
! HiMtiii. This post, which at all times ranks near the top in a Party hier- 
j #11 liy, Is at the very top when a Party is in the minority. 

I took charge of the Democratic Party when it was at its lowest ebb, 
|IhI Its treasury bankrupt. Many persons had predicted it would not 
Iftuvi'r from the terrific blow dealt by the Republican 1920 landslide. 

I 'Him Parly was heavily in debt. It was my task to awaken it, infuse new 
I In It, stimulate its ideas, help formulate its program, and pay off its 
I Mill 

I I traveled throughout the country, from State to State, with the 
I lilH'pliim of a few old-stand-by Southern States. I now had the oppor- 
fjHuilty to establish close relations with the State chairmen and other 
^ fiyiiUM riilic leaders. I held State meetings to wake up Democrats and 
I jtHpirivi' their organization. I knocked at the doors of all prominent Demo- 
lllfflK, Hiking for their help in reviving the Party and liquidating its debt, 
Al lo the debt, I was received in most instances almost as if I had the 
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smallpox. A respectable number of the more intense Democrats visite 
national headquart#rs with reasonable frequency. But there were otherf 
of known wealth, well aware of my strenuous efforts to raise money W 
pay off the pressing debts and to keep the headquarters door open, whoaJ 
visits were noticeably rare. William Jennings Bryan, Bernard M. Baruc^ 
Thomas L. Chadbourne, and a few others were shining exceptions. Barnrt 
Baruch was destined to become outstanding in both national and interna 
tional affairs, and to render services of the most vital and lasting nature 
I next formed Victory clubs in each political subdivision throughoM 
the country. Each club consisted of ten or more persons, who paid fiiH 
dollars each into the Party treasury. They were to work for a Democrat 

victory in 1922. J 

At the request of the chairman of the Democratic Congressioi^ 
Committee, I conducted the combined campaign.of the National ad 
Congressional committees, I considered it the best strategy to attack td 
political opposition wherever it was most vulnerable, and where majoi 
issues could be presented. Although I was not in Congress when tlH 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act was pending, I directed the campaign of 
the issue of that high tariff and the economic policy it embodied. We man 
another major issue of the scandals and maladministration under Hardita 
We were aided, too, by the panic of 1921-1922 growing out of war cof^ 
ditions and narrow nationalistic economic policies. J 

The election of .1920, I believed, had, in effect, turned the natin 
over to the worst elements in the Republican leadership. Naturally th^jj 
ruled in the name of the entire Republican Party, and it was necessaly^ 
to attack the whole regime in order to reach the malcontents among ihi 
Republican leaders. It was*clear in my mind that they were heading th^ 
nation and, so far as their leadership had influence, other nations stralghj 
backward on the utterly disastrous course of extreme isolation, econon^ 
political, and social. While utterly helpless to change this suicidal cqur^ 
which meant certain economic disaster, we struggled to keep alive ilj 
basic ideas and objectives of international cooperation. 

In 1922 I closely followed the Teapot Dome investigation conducl^^ 
by Senator Thomas Walsh of Montana, which, through exposing Hardin|S^ 
Secretary of the Interior Fall, turned out to be a windfall for the Dem^ 
cratic Party. As chairman of the Democratic National Committee I canHi 
into possession, from time to time, of items of information bearing on 
investigation and turned them over to Walsh. The happiest man I havl 
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IVff seen was Walsh when, after holding on with the utmost tenacity, he 
♦ iimplctely unraveled the case, Walsh was a great lawyer. 

When the 1922 election arrived it brought an almost miraculous swing 
In rtur favor. We captured seventy-five new seats in the House of Repre- 
IPlilftfives. The Party that seemed so dead in 1920 had become very much 
iHve only two years later. 

Meantime I had announced my own candidacy for Congress in my 
iilil Fourth District and received the nomination without opposition. I 
WMiUiiiied my national work uotil just before the election, when I went 
htime to make a brief, hurried trip about the district. In 1920 I had noted 
tht fact that the Republicans got out their womenfolk to vote, whereas 
(bp Democratic women in the South, not favorably enough impressed with 
ilip new policy of Women’s Suffrage, had refused to a great extent to go 
m (lie* polls. That may well have accounted for my defeat at that time. In 
IQil I urged Democratic women throughout the country to go to the 
|h 4 Ii|| and I similarly urged them to do so in my district. I was elected by 
liven thousand majority, part of which was due to women’s votes, and 
^•H(^rmHl to Congress on March 4, 1923. 

In the early part of 1923 I lost my best lifelong friend. My father 
tliil been in failing health for a number of years. I induced him to spend 
[ llll Winters in Florida, and this probably prolonged his life. I had visited 
[ I1M11 In Florida and in Tennessee reasonably often, I had frequently invited 
to visit me in Washington, but he was head-over-heels in work and 
made the trip. 

[ tnm the doctor who accompanied him to Florida I received notice of 
liiKl illness in sufficient time to reach his bedside while he was still 
'^((♦I'ly rational. I sat with him as he gradually approached his last 
on earth. I then accompanied his body""back to our former home 
I I tbnii, Tennessee, and buried him by the side of my mother. 

Ko father could have given more encouragement and cooperation to 
® Cl HI (him did my father, especially during the years of my early youth, 
pa did he neglect the other children. He was always an upright and 
ISsHl fmiing man. I render all honor to his memory. 

Father. n his will, left his entire estate to me, believing that I had 
mHef business capacity than my brothers and knowing that I would look 
Ihein. The estate, including advances to us children, was worth 
(u (tiv $300,000, a solid tribute to Father’s industry and ability, for he 
|ki 4 i(h K ed with nothing. I carried out to the letter and in the fairest 
hlH wish that I should care for my brothers. Nade received even 
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more from Father’s advances and from me than what his share of t 
estate would have^heen. All were entirely satisfied. 

Before and after Father’s death my work kept me so constantly 
Washington that I saw little of my brothers. None of them was ever ab 
to visit me in the Capital. My eldest brother, Ress, who became a docti 
with exceedingly bright prospects, had died from one of the early append 
citis operations. One of my younger brothers, Roy, spent his life in tl 
army. The other two, Nade and Wyoming, remained throughout the 
lives at Father’s home and farm, Nade specializing in timber work. 

Although I was back in Congress, I continued as chairman of tl 
Democratic National Committee until 1924, when I retired on my ow 
initiative.'Gradually I was able to liquidate the Party debt. On more tha 
one occasion our fortunes were so low we could not pay the salaries 1 
our employees. When the treasurer of the committee came to me with th 
information, I put up between ten and fifteen thousand dollars’ worth ( 
Liberty bonds I personally owned, and, with this collateral, we borrow^ 
enough money to pay the salaries. 

When I left the chairmanship, we had paid off the debt of aboi 
$300,000—equivalent to a million in later years—and had a su^lus ( 
$30,000 in the treasury. This achievement was not equaled again unt 
the time of James A. Farley. As I was about to retire, the treasurer w| 
able to pay off the loan we had made to pay employees’ salaries an 
returned my Liberty bonds to me, somewhat to my surprise. After I veiitt 
from the chairmanship, my successor allowed the Victory clubs I 
started to die out, which I considered a sad mistake. 

My position as chairman required me to keep an intimate knowledj 
of both national and interaational affairs. At that time and for some ye«J 
following, both the Demdcratic and the Republican leaders favored: 
general policy of peace with disarmament. But the agreements reached I 
the 1921-1922 Washington Disarmament Conference disturbed m^ I 
certain respects—and I stated so publicly at the time. I recognized th 
sincerity, and what appeared to be the justification, in the minds of Secr« 
tary of State Hughes and others when they sponsored the conference. 

I found difficulty in bringing myself to the conclusion that we shoUl 
spurn a world organization for peace and disarmament and substitute fc 
it a more or less related regional arrangement. Wilson’s idea had been | 
achieve this ideal on a universal basis, within the League. Hughes^ tl 
tremely able, for whom I had much respect, attempted it on a region! 
basis, embracing a few nations. 
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I said at the time that, to the relatively small extent that disarma- 
niunt was agreed upon, the work of the conference was good provided the 
IKtrements were carried out in good faith. Also, the work was good to the 
iKml that international consultation and better understanding among 
Mitlons were developed and conditions of peace in the Pacific were estab- 
llthnl. 

However, I also felt that the achievements of the conference were 
Viiy partial, and that the United States paid a heavy price compared with 
Mlfinr countries and adopted some dangerous and unwise international 
The disarniament agreed upon was in battleships and aircraft 
Mi Hers and not in cruisers, submarines, and other means of combat. To 
fHy mind the destruction of such vessels was far greater on the part of 
Mil* United States than in any other country. I pointed out that Japan 
PHI even then greatly strengthening herself in naval vessels other than 
(♦witli’Hhips, and was now much stronger, relatively, than before. 

1 had no rosy illusions about Japan. “She is busy consolidating her 
in China,” I said, “with the object of attaining a complete hold 
flMr the richest areas to the end that their entire resources and foodstuffs, 
(imt^ Iron, and other products will be at the disposal of Japan in the 
iMtiirr,” The Open Door policy had been reiterated in the Washington 
but I said this “will amount to practically nothing in prac- 

In the light of all past experience. Japan, as she has done for thirty 
will agree on paper and then proceed with her fixed policy of 
>Mi)i©mic penetration of China, Siberia, Manchuria, and other portions of 
Mp rir East. England and America will, in the meantime, find that they 
I IWibllged gradually to abandon most of their great trade and commercial 
' in that part of the world in favor of Japan.” This was ten years 

K# llie Sino-Japanese War of 1931-1932 and almost exactly twenty 
before Japanese airplanes bombed Pearl Harbor. 

Ai 1 was writing this statement, William Jennings Bryan came to 
IhtfMiMTalic headquarters and said, “Hull, I wouldn’t be surprised if the 
Party would have to forgo victory for some years to come 
Hughes’ Conference is sweeping the country.” I replied, “I’m 
JliMr* Mr. Bryan, but I can’t agree with you.” We had a long discussion, 
^1 hiviTtheless I continued with my statement that the conference’s 
would cripple us in the Pacific. 

Br'lng chairman of the National Committee brought me in close touch 
(liHH Woodrow Wilson until his death in February, 1924. He requested 
[|hit M cjill on him every ten to twenty or thirty days at his home and 

i 
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give him such information as I had up to date on both the national ant 
the international si^ations. He invariably manifested an interest as kee^ 
if possible, as he had exhibited while he was in health and active in publij 
affairs. He asked me a surprising number of questions about a surprisin| 

number of developments. i 

His comments on men and measures, past and present, were highlj 
interesting. He was unsparing in his criticism of the leaders who ha< 
opposed the League of Nations. (We had retained the League in the i92<j 
platform.) He believed they were actuated by personal jealousy, hatred 
and malice. In all his utterances he expressed sublime faith in the ultimatj 
triumph of the League or its equivalent. Once he remarked to me. Ti( 
world has been made safe for Democracy. The serious question, howev(| 
is whether Democracy .will be able to sustain itself.” Later on, as natioul 
plowed their way through the depths of isolation, while dictators ant 
desperadoes feverishly sought to conquer them, I often thought of bA 

observation. _ ' 

Mr. Wilson’s emphasis, in all our conversations, was on internatiool 
affairs. I kept myself specially informed on foreign events so as to be ah| 
to talk with him. The stimulus I received in these numerous conference 
was reflected to the best of my ability in my movement to revitalize aij 
rehabilitate the Democratic Party as well as all supporters of a practld 
program of world peace. Naturally, too, my interest in and knowledge ^ 
foreign affairs were greatly accentuated by these talks. j 

I made frequent written reports to Mr. Wilson on my efforts to rebuU 
the Democratic Party. He often replied with long letters, which he himad 
wrote on the typewriter, giving me comments and suggestions. These lettl^ 
evinced his continuing, strong interest in national politics. He alwfty 
addressed me as “My dear Mr. Chairman.” ^ 

The ideals he entertained for the Party shone in these notes. On Mi|| 
25, 1922, he wrote me: ' 

“I think that we ought, in advising our friends about the choice C 
candidates for this autumn, to dwell upon the necessity of disregardin 
all the ordinary considerations of ‘availability’ and of considering on] 
ability and suitability. North of Mason and Dickson’s {sic] line partid 
larly the Republicans have been able to build up the fiction that citiid 
of the first class in every community are the natural supporters of thi 
party; in brief, that high social standing, moral elevation and wU 
practical influence belong chiefly if not only to men and women who vd 
the Republican ticket. We must break down that impression and thll^ 
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ih@ time to do it, because it is just people of that sort who are now 
fVPrywhere turning to us. . . , We must fill our seats with gentlemen 
Md men of honor and let the politicians get used to good company. 

1 ^ “I do not think that these considerations can be too earnestly or too 
.((fl|»rriilively pressed upon our party men everywhere. I am not afraid of 
ftMVIng ours a ^high brow’ party, for high brows at least think and com- 
the standards of high conduct.” 

^ Just four days later he wrote me again on the same subject: 

‘‘I can see that you are pushing,—and will continue to push,—the 

C lli V I look the liberty of suggesting in regard to candidates, and I 
lluVr ihat policy—if carried out—^will alter the whole aspect of national 
pilltlcH for us. 

‘‘Perhaps a useful line of comment would be this: There are many 
from every part of the country that the class of people,—profes- 
MumuI imd business men and the leaders of social effort of every kind 
t{|iou wliom the Republicans used to count for cooperation,—are turning 
^ It is manifestly good politics, therefore, to meet them half way and 
choose our candidates from their ranks so as to bring over to our forces 
(Ki‘ iiM i;d leaders (in the wide sense of that term) in every community. 

men of hitherto limited experience and narrow impulse ought to be 
IMm III see the practical expediency of such a course.” 

He frequently counseled for or against certain candidates. Of a 
for the Senate he wrote on September 12, 1922: “I deem it my 
leiil ions duty to write you a line of respectful warning (respectful 
If not to him) about him. I have known him since he was a young 

|Nhu himI feel it my duty to say that it would not be wise to admit him in 
mf WMy io intimate party counsel. He is incapable of loyalty in any 
which he does not think likely to directly advance his own per- 
III I n ests. He is by nature envious and intensely jealous, and cannot 
I Ml 1 1 in disinterested service of any kind.” 

I Hr M'lil me clippings with accompanying letters like that of August 
“You may probably smile to think that I should have thought 
P |iii4till>tr Ihat you had not got hold of what the enclosed clipping con- 
im, Inti I have found this a wise rule of action: Make sure of each 
IHH In him; lake nothing for granted. In order to avoid any mischance, 
hdiiir, I am sending this, which I found in The Baltimore Sun this 
TthliiK,” 

(hi October 13, 1922, he wrote me: “If it is true . . . that the 
iliMirn of llu! country are taking an active and unusual interest in the 
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present campaign, surely that should be greatly to our advantage sint 
our ideals are assuredly nearer their standard than are the ideals (U 
there are any such) of the Republicans. ... I shall be very much '■ 
appointed in them if they do not and think that they have forgotten 
they are chiefly indebted to me for the suffrage.” 

Sending me on December 14, 1922, a copy of an address by Non 
H. Davis, he suggested this be put into the hands of all Democrat^ 
campaign’speakers in 1924, and added: “I am trying to help to ^ 
everything in shape at an early date for the most effective possil 

campaign.” . . . . t 

He was overly optimistic as to the 1922 elections in writing on Ji 

27 1922: “Every indication that reaches me of what is coming increa 
my confidence that our party will be presently returned to power 
will have the greatest opportunity for service that has ever been accorr* 
it.” But on November 9 he sent me fervent congratulations on the act 
returns. 

He was ever diplomatic in offering his suggestions, as when he wrfl 
me on May 6, 1922, concerning a report that a resolution had been se 
me calling for a Party conference to shape a program for the comil 
election: “May I volunteer the opinion, which I daresay is also your am 
that such a conference would lead to nothing but talk and outside rum^ 
about it which would be misleading and hurtful to the party. My kno" 
edge of you convinces me that you are not in need of comment of 

sort.” . . 

In my opinion, Wilson never ceased fighting for human rights, in< 

. vidual liberty, peace, and humanitarianism. As a statesman and pair* 
he was unexcelled in his generation, and as a peace advocate and pie 
leader he was unequaled. From his early youth he was serious-mint 
studious, and broad-gauged in his views. Although serious, he had a 
of humor and greatly enjoyed jokes and limericks. 

I. always found him to be thoroughly receptive, agreeable, and ct 
siderate in conversation. He would listen closely while a person present 
his views. After the presentation had been fully made, he would tk 
proceed to apply to the problem all the reason and logic required, i 
finally, after careful deliberation, he would reach his decision. There*^ 
it was difficult to prevail upon him to modify that decision. He was equl* 
frank to praise or condemn individuals. On one occasion I remember, 
name of one of his classmates was mentioned, whereupon he exclair 
emphatically, “That man is the most selfish person I have ever known! 
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In physical appearance and demeanor during his last months, Wilson 
wiiH very remindful of Andrew Jackson. His determination was visible in 
fViny feature. Three and a half weeks before his death, when the Demo- 
iralic National Committee was in session, he sent me word to bring the 
inrinbers out to his house, which I did. He was insistent on seeing, greet- 
and inspiring them even in that very last stage of his illness. Many 
llltriiing scenes occurred as old friends and supporters of former days 
wlirii he was e^cercising his powerful leadership for the public good broke 
llown and wept. 

Wilson^s secretary, Joseph Tumulty, was one of the most faithful and 
Hi live lieutenants both in the official and in the political field that any 
ever had. I had occasion to work with him a great deal in my 
inldlitms with the White House. 

During the period, from 1921 to 1924, William Jennings Bryan was 
Hriiiilomed to stopping at my hotel, the Lafayette, when he came in from 
H dip across the country every two or three weeks. Almost invariably he 
tiiiiM telephone me to join him at breakfast. We would then have long 
»I mvenditions similar in many ways to those I was having with Wilson. 
Hiynn and I discussed both domestic and foreign affairs. 

At one breakfast conversation the Party outlook appeared absolutely 
1*1 lie. I remarked, “Now, don’t you get discouraged even among such 
WIerty discouraging conditions as these!” Bryan said without hesitating: 

It takes time in the life of a nation to measure the progress of 
(mivrmciUs being advanced for the public good. A period of some twenty- 
(Iv** years is necessary to determine the progress or lack of progress of 
Iti'Hl national movements. I recall the fight begun a quarter of a century 
IHU for such great reform measures as the income tax, the estate tax, 
Cultural and labor legislation, election of Senators by the people, and 
jflhi'r such progressive proposals.” And then he concluded: “And now 
Wirw' wholesome measures are law.” Bryan had been one of the early 
ilii fid ling supporters of the income tax, although he and others were 
li^irthlr to get it into the Democratic platform in 1904. 

'J'o me Bryan was a magnificent orator. It was simply incredible 
hr could sway audiences. But he lacked judgment at times. Now 
ftinl then he would make decisions that seemed entirely untenable on 
(nee. 

In those and later years I used frequently to see Colonel Edward 
(fiiniie, who had been Wilson’s ambassador at large and had exerted vast 
on our foreign relations. When I was in New York City I always 
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called on him, and we went over the world situation. In the several yea 
prior to 193a he wnted me to become the Democratic nominee for 1 
Presidency and promised me his support; but I discourapd the idea. 

When the Democratic National Convention met in New York 
1024 to nominate a candidate for the Presidency, I opened it as tempon 
chairman and put the machinery of the organization into motion. Accoi 
ing to many predictions, the convention would have nominated Goverl 
Samuel M. Ralston of Indiana; but unfortunately he was fatally afflid 
and sent word through his friends that he could not allow his name to 
used. He was able and was a fine friend of the people. After three wet 
of deadlock between McAdoo and Governor Alfred E. Smith brou( 
about the retirement of both from the contest. Governor Austin Pci 
head of the Tennessee delegation, came hurriedly to me under wi 
excitement just before the end of the convention. “The inside leaders 1 
in conference,” he said, “to determine whom to nomina,te. I am dirdS 
informed that they will decide either on John W. Davis or you.” Otl 
persons on the inside confirmed this to me. I did not consider this poi 
bility favorably. For one thing I knew that the Democratic Party I 
inflicted a serious wound on itself during the three weeks’ convedtl 
Mr. Davis, probably America’s greatest lawyer and a statesman of isl 
experience, was nominated. 

By that time I was tired out from the work of the DemoOfl 
National Committee. Without-waiting to know whether Mr. Davis, w 
had been a close friend and associate of mine in Congress, would offer^ 
a further appointment to conduct the campaign, I sent him word that« 
any event, I must retire as chairman. i 

Just before that word spread that I had had a breakdown frj 
overwork. I was in my hotel room having dinner when I was told tl 
several newspapermen had asked for a story about it. “Send them upj 
said. They appeared within a few minutes. They saw me sitting at a til 
eating' a thick beefsteak—and that was the end of the story. J 

I received at about that time a letter from Hyde Park, Dut^ 
County, New York, saying: “Please let me thank you for your lettM 
July 22nd in regard to the old note of the National Committee. I affl 
course delighted that the obligation is safely out of the way, and 1 
at the same time to tell you that I consider your initiative and •bill 
wholly responsible for the splendid state in which you have kft 
finances of the National Committee. . . . Every Democrat will C( 
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HH your assistance during the campaign.’’ It was signed, Franklin D. 
jjlouiinvelt. He had been one of the endorsers of the note. 

Within a few days Mr. Davis very earnestly requested me to accom- 
jlliy him as an adviser on his campaign across the country. This I did 
the first portion of his campaign. Davis lost to President Coolidge, 
til I was to struggle along for eight more years in opposition, vainly 
lying to hammer some headway with my ideas on lower tariffs, equitable 
Itlon, and international economic and political cooperation. Isolation 
\n the saddle, the League of Nations almost a b3^ord for ridicule 
jl\U Blftoy millions, and the stock market a panacea and a promise for 
lime to come. I and others prophesied, but few heeded; we worked 
hut the fruits of labor lay always beyond reach. 
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THE TWENTIES WERE a crucial period. This country h 
none wildly in favor of isolation, nationalism, and peace at any F" 
The public^ ran roughshod over the internationalist supporters of 
Lh of the League of Nations, center of Wilson’s policies. Hence it w 
S lly .0 car,; Urrough Congress or Urrough an e.eC 

any proposition involving international cooperation. 

We never ceased pushing for more cooperation with the world b 
VaH tn do so with limited objectives on which we could win tl 
Tounuy Only lid we promote the more “t^^^ 
jectives we had in mind through which to lift people up to ^ _ 

Continued championing, as a woU 

so specific as American participation in the Lea^e Nations wou 

Lneopardized our chances at the polU and r^d.red >• ‘ 

ns to put our policies and ideaU into pract.ce. W. d.d keep the Leafl 
issue alive in our platforms and individual utterances. , 

I,Iy Congressional career in the twenties following my 
House Isl contrast to my Congressional career in th^ Prev- d^^ 
in two respects. In the first place, I had become one of the voices wM 
notes pleading for lower tariffs, international cooperation, and be^ 
TaS:;^" hnancing, shattered agai»t a stone — 'A 
we had a Democratic Congress in which some y - t J 

the paper stage and assume shape and momentum. From ^9^ on g 
nowEer? my bills and t^solutions failed to receive 
able consideration; and I became progressively more discouraged 
in 1020 I had almost decided to retire from Congress. L 

Tn the second place, my interests and studies t^ed 
the world sphere during my later years in Congress^ The First W IdJfl 
and the inspiration of Wilson inclined my thoughts toward the « 
fieW although my emphasis still remained on Uie economte std. ol Ind 

On February 7 , 9 5 > Representatives the Governmenl 

career in ""1 

AsTrSed, it was forty-two’ pages long, and embraced 

tork. Carter Glass told me he sat up all night reading and studyln| 1 
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Of war debts I said: ^‘Unless the heads of the various governments 
(fiVfilved shall exercise patience and forbearance, the settlement and 
mlnction of these debts is calculated to create constant feeling, broils, 
|<Ht bitter international strife for two generations. Experience has already 
that, had the United States, instead of assuming and maintaining 
in attitude of almost entire aloofness during the four years following 
IM war, pursued the policy of practical cooperation, at least morally and 
(H'liUomically, our debtor governments in Europe would have b6en in a far 
tatrr financial situation and in a better humor with respect to payment 
these debts in full, and the debts would probably have been long 
linre funded at or near the full principal.” 

I pointed out, as I had done before, that the record of our financing 
tlKliig the World War was better than that of any foreign government 
fhguged in the World War and of any American Government during 
pi*vlous wars. Replying to the charge that expenditures were excessive, 
I m\(\: “Waste of money and of property there inevitably was, but no 
[ |l< has ever dared to charge the Wilson Administration, entrusted with 
/i»nr*rlcjin leadership during the war, with waste of human life. History 
ihows that the swiftness with which America threw her men, money, 
lUrt materials into the war prevented its continuance into 1919, which 
IliHutil have cost countless lives and additional billions of money.” I 
Am\ the operation of the sinking fund provided for in the Victory 
rtii) Act of March 3, 1919, and demanded that officials keep their 
laiti off it during the life of our World War debt. 

In line with my steadfast interest in the international situation from 
fitwpoints of economics and peace, I accepted an appointment as a 
Ittlr to the World Congress of the International Chamber of Com- 
if tt Brussels, Belgium, about the middle of 1925. I wanted to render 
|| iM^iiNible aid in keeping alive and advancing the peace-through-eco- 
Hnii'i doctrine I had been urging in this country since 1916. The con- 
liiH' overwhelmingly supported all phases of the economic policies 
! Irlili li so many of us were interested. 

Ai vtnnpanied by Mrs. Hull, I also made the trip to Brussels the 
for a journey through most of Europe to observe political and 
i^iUMinlr developments and conditions. Before and after the Congress 
IMMimled leisurely through Belgium, France, Italy, Germany, the 
piltHbiiuh, England, Ireland, and Scotland. Since most of their parlia- 
Htli were sitting at the time, I attended the sessions. The information 
was a fruitful addition to the stock of knowledge I had acquired 
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during many years through studying political, economic, and linand 
conditions in Europe. 

Back in America again, I refought an old battle by introducing 
the House on December 19, 1925, a resolution calling for a permane 
international trade agreement organization to reduce trade barriers. Oi 
sentence of the resolution declared it to be the sense of Congress th 
the existing high tariff rates should be immediately revised downwai 
and of course this doomed it. 

We were then more than three years from the outbreak of the woj 
panic in history, which began in October, 1929; but in a speech of Api 
14, 1926 ,1 stated that America's prosperity could not endure behind hij 
walls of protection, “Our foreign markets," I said, “depend both on tl 
efficiency of our production and the tariffs of countries in which we woy 
sell. Our own tariffs are an important factor in each. They injure t] 
former and invite the latter." 

The advocates of high tariffs, I believed, “had deliberately planq 
to junk our foreign governmental debts, for fear that their payment xnig 
force more liberal tariff-and trade policies.” My point was that the d^lj 
could have been paid if, right from the end of the war, we had redu^ 
our tariffs and permitted other nations to sell us a portion of their goo( 
thereby obtaining dollars with which to pay the debts. I also sail 
“America is no weakling, but an economic giant, standing at the headi 
the column of nations in finance and industrial efficiency and capac|| 
and she cannot maintain a healthy growth in an industrial hothouse, WI 
wait for a crisis or a panic before correcting unsound policies?" 

One of my 'bitterest disappointments in those years was to see i 
mounting spiral of higher; and higher tariffs. Nothing seemed to stopki 
Nations seemed to spend much of their time figuring how to place a ft 
more stones on the high tariff wall. And we Americans, I felt, 
originally at fault. Instead of accepting the wonderful opportunity whl 
the end of the First World War gave us for economic cooperation throul 
out the world, we reversed the trend toward lower tariffs begun by J 
Underwood Act and started the upward spiral whirling with the Farffl 
Tariff Act of 1921 and the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922. “Uni 
the high-tariff leadership of America," I told the House on May 10, 19I 
“more than fifty countries have constructed every sort of tariff and tfl 
barrier, which tremendously handicaps and reduces the volume of trl 
among nations." Tariffs begat tariffs. ^ % 

Of equal regret to me was our inability to promote internalloj 
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moderation in general. The individualist and isolationist policy, initiated 
Ifhen the United States disavowed the Treaty of Versailles, continued 
binder Harding and Coolidge. 

Harding I had known very well in Congress, though I had no oc- 
iMiton to confer with him as President. He was one of the most charming 
jllrions in a social way one would ordinarily meet. 

Coolidge was generally commented on for his extreme reserve in 
l^liVcrsation and for the paucity of his words and abbreviation of his 
IHligliagc, My own experience in official conversation with him at the 
while House was not in harmony with this estimate. Our conversations 
|^1Vecl to be entirely normal. He talked freely and easily from the begin- 
irillK to the end of a conversation, and was as affable as I could have 
Wltlifd. 

On Woodrow Wilson's birthday on December 28, 1926, I made a 
Hwpvh at York, Pennsylvania, which was partly devoted to foreign affairs. 

person during the postwar period,” I said, “more keenly realized 
Ikiii President Wilson the fact that the supreme question was whether 
^fiuKTacy would be able to justify and sustain itself. It means rule by 
i‘ |jeople. If the world is to progress, the standard of world democracy 
hkU Wilson so ably carried must be upheld to the uttermost in the 
hir«* The alternative will be the lapse of the world back to the control 
IWiTiHlitary and arbitrary kings, dictators, and other autocrats, with 
y prospect of recurring wars and of government alone by hereditary 
ilinllar autocracies or aristocracies. The voice of the people will again 
ilincd." 

This was about six years before Hitler came to power. America, 
iilil nt York, was never in such great need of a moral and spiritual 
liiihiii of the kind provided by Wilson, because standards of political 
nUllty and public virtue had been degraded during recent years to the 
ml level in American history. “Another Wilson," I urged, “is needed to 
ifl to the public conscience for a restoration of these standards and 
the (lislodgment from power in high places of those who are corruptly 
olilog the power of government by the use of money." 

It neemed to me we were drifting along without any foreign policy, 
thut our influence among the nations was in rags. Our decision to go 
dliNirt Internationally was unfortunately coupled with domestic scandals 
the I'all and Daugherty cases. Month by month you could almost 
Ihn Nlrong world influence we held at the end of the war flowing 
our open fingers. 
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“Six years ago,” I said on April 13, 1927, at Woodward, OklahonJ 
“America was the greatest moral force of any nation in the world 01 ^9 
history. ... Six years ago the attitude of other nations toward the UnitJ 
States was never better; today it was never worse. The lack of vislM 
practical knowledge and morality in our foreign policies has been dU 
astrous in the extreme. We have reaped a world harvest of economic an 
trade losses and of suspicion, contempt, and ill will. ... | 

“The statement has become universal that for six years our Govefl 
ment has had no definite or adequate foreign policy. Under our slipshi 
and piecemeal policies we have drifted and muddled along until ol 
moral influence has vanished utterly. Unless our interests are still mol 
to suffer, this nation must speedily adopt a constructive foreign polld 
embracing intelligent,_ practical, and systematic cooperation. There U 
many ways of sane cooperation to promote better understanding, frieJ* 
ship, good win, peace, and justice consistent with our Constitution SQ 
traditions.” 

The little policy that we had, seemed to me entirely materiallM 
based on high tariffs and such nationalistic considerations. “This is U 
coarse and sordid doctrine of materialism,” I said, “which is rootedfl 
selfishness and repugnant to the original ideals on which the Governn* 
was founded. Human rights, human welfare, national character, hfl 
ideals, morals, and Christian vitality, on which freedom and civilusatll 
must continue to rest if they are to endure, are matters of secondH 
consideration under our present purely materialistic Government sla 

1920.” J 

This speech of April, 1927, was one of my most important fl 
dresses. It contained the jDroad, basic principles I felt necessary to ka 
alive and to preach—the same principles I carried with me later !■ 
the State Department. At the Democratic National Conventioti j 
Houston, Texas, the following year, Claude Bowers, temporary chaitM 
said to me and others that he had based his speech to the delegatflM 
my Woodward address. ‘ 1 

When the Kellogg-Briand Pact was signed in Paris in August, i« 
I, like every peace-minded person, was for it. But I knew it was morn 
matter of moral suasion than anything that purported to offer an ^ 8^4 
for peace. After I became Secretary of State I brought it out and M 
phasized it but never depended on it too much because I felt that I 
ambitious Axis leaders were not to be stopped by moral suasion. J 
Speaking in the House on December 16, 1927) I examined our hs 
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(tfl attitude toward the Reparations Commission and our awkward at- 
limpt to collect direct from Germany the costs of our army of occupation. 
••WlKn twenty-five creditors adopt a plan dealing with the assets of a 
jtibtfjr ” I said, “it is doubtful whether a twenty-sixth creditor may later 
j Umtcd to deal with the assets as though the twenty-five creditors and 
Itvplr previous arrangement were not in existence. Some sort of concert 
|i naturally necessary and logical.’’ 

About 1927 I underwent a tonsillectomy. When I went to theliospi- 
(«l I had two good cigars in my pocket. I had been smoking fifteen cigars 
I ilrty for thirty-five years. On the second day after the operation I lighted 
and began to smoke it. It tasted horrible—like a cigar made of old 
Imvib rolled in a piece of newspaper. I had to put it away. Then, as I 
1 #^ In the hospital bed, I began thinking whether smoking was necessary 
til mn or not. I reflected that it had really been a nuisance and an expense, 
the ashes got on my clothes and the smoke in my eyes. I decided 
Itt Hop smoking entirely. As easily as that, I gave it up, and have never 
since. 

As the 1928 campaign approached, the Democratic members from 
^tinneiisee in both branches of Congress endorsed me for the Presidency. 
Ifli January 20, 1928, they issued a statement recalling my twenty years’ 
jnvIi B in Congress, the fact that Wilson and other party leaders sought 
I 1‘iiunsel, and my achievements as chairman of the Democratic National 

The movement for my nomination expanded as the Houston conven- 
tl^fi drew near. The Democrats of Tennessee were naturally friendly and 
|f|Viir«ble. Senator Furnifold M. Simmons and other leaders in North 
Ifiiiitlnn pushed me into the Democratic primary there and carried the 

r ill* over A 1 Smith, Simmons, a very able and agreeable person, and 
tlltfrrrfl somewhat in our views, he being a conservative tinctured with 
[litlffM iind sometimes special privileges, but he had never ventured out 
und had worked well with Wilson and had been thoroughly in line 
M ihe big Revenue Act of 1919. 

Ilirh support as was generously given me, however, came entirely 
j^iiKbirlly and despite my frank statement that I was not attempting 

i l in Hirr the nomination. I refused to encourage movements in any state. 

of support were made to me from many sections of the country, 
IWi 1 iK'tually discouraged rather than encouraged organized movements, 
|Kmi U Irss a nation-wide movement. 

I was not an active candidate for the Presidential nomination at 
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Houston. In fact, I have never been an active candidate for a PresidentiJ 
nomination, althoil|h at several conventions beginning with the Nei 
York convention in 1924 friends and other Democrats saw fit to discu 

my name in that connection. < 

At Houston I, in common with many Democrats, knew that und€ 
all the rules of calculation the nomination would go to Governor Alfre 
E. Smith. Numerous other names, including mine, were placed in nomina 
tion, but with the knowledge that Governor Smith would receive th 
requisite number of votes to nominate on the first ballot. We others coul 
not refuse to allow our names to be presented by the State delegadoT 
that wished to vote for us, though we had not organized any campaign 
But we agreed in advance that our names would be withdrawn once tl 
first ballot had been cast, and before it was announced. The ballot result 
would then be released in the light of that withdrawal. I think there ws 
much favorable sentiment very generally over the country for oth" 
candidates; but Governor Smith’s carefully organized preconvention ca 
paign, set on foot throughout the nation at an early stage, was calculats 
to get affirmative results. 

When the convention met it was evident to me that Governor Sml| 
and his advisers were bent on heading the party in a high-tariff directiC 
I resisted this as best I could in numerous conferences with leading Der 
crats, including Governor Smith’s manager, Judge Joseph M. Proskau 
but to no avail. It culminated in what I considered in many resp^t^ 
typical old-time high-tariff speech by Governor Smith at Louisvi] 
Kentucky, during the campaign. 

Smith said: “I believe in the Democratic platform which recogi 
that the high wages and’constructive policies established by Woodr 
Wilson and the business prosperity resulting from them in Amerl^ 
coupled with the economic ruin of the rest of the world, brought abc 
a new condition that committed the Democratic Party to a stand in fa\ 
of such tariff schedules as will to the very limit protect legitimate busir 
enterprise as well as American labor from ruinous competition of for6i|^j 
made goods produced under conditions far below the American standard 

The basic thought here was high tariffs, certainly not liberalizatlj 
of trade. The tariff ideas of Smith and his advisers were accompaor 
by the usual professions of high-tariff Democrats—namely, generaliti 
purporting to oppose high-tariff protection—but there was no serlfl 
doubt that their real thoughts and actions led toward higher 

Into the Democratic platform of 1928 Smith’s official group wr 
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this plank: “Specifically the Democratic Party does not advocate tariffs 
higher than would equalize the difference between costs of production 
ibroad and at home.’’ This could have been lifted bodily from the 
Republican platform of 1904, which stated: “The measure of protection 
ihtjuld always at least equal the difference in the cost of production at 
l*pme and abroad.” 

What both Smith and the Republican Party failed to see was that 
Uuch a policy actually meant an embargo on imports. If our tariffs were 
to make up the difference between cost of manufacture abroad and the 
mi of manufacture at home, no manufactured products could ever come 
Inly the United States over such walls, because the importers would still 
Imve to pay the cost of transportation, insurance, currency exchange, and 
ihf like. 

I stated and restated that “the true and logical Democratic policy 
today should be tariff revision downward to a level of moderate rates 
imiiionahly competitive, coupled with liberal commercial policies calcu- 
lilrd constantly to increase our export trade.” I also said. “It was possible 
[or a Democrat to subscribe to the method and program for dealing with 
Uip tariff as outlined in Governor Smith’s Louisville speech. It was neither 
niH'fssary nor possible, however, that in so doing a Democrat should 
Itmcur in his expressed view that the tariff could be taken out of politics, 

[ lif In other individual and abstract views he suggested relative to the 
[ tni^rtts or demerits of tariff protection.” As for myself, I could not support 
Ml basic tariff opinions. 

I I, of course, backed the Democratic ticket in every feasible way, but 
MNi were again doomed to serious defeat. Following the election of Herbert 
[*|l(K*ver, I proceeded as actively and energetically as I could during the 

four years to conduct a quiet campaign among members of the Demo- 
[ Itdlir National Committee and other Party leaders to reverse before 1932 
[ wliiff I considered a most unfortunate tariff position assumed under the 
(*'«drrsbip of Governor Smith. 

“1 admit that, as always,” I said in a statement in April, 1929, “there 
Hh» iome Democrats who are undertaking to effect arrangements for the 
\ whHiiiditional surrender of the Democratic Party to the forces of high- 
1 Iff Iff greed and privilege, and they may think that such surrender is now 
liiMM'd. I predict, however, that in this they will find themselves as badly 
I Hil«Uike*n as was Benedict Arnold when he felt cocksure that he had 
f ilHingr^d for the certain surrender of West Point to the opposition.” 

From then on, my conferences with Franklin D. Roosevelt intensi- 
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fied. Before and after he became Governor of New York, Mr. Roosevn 
used to stop off atoa hotel near the depot in Washington on his tri^ 
back and forth between New York and Warm Springs, Georgia. He al 
ways requested Senator Thomas J. Walsh, Congressmen Henry T. Rain^ 
and William Ayres, and me to call at his hotel and confer with him oi 
present and prospective political conditions. He entertained the sai^ 
tariff and general economic views as myself. These conferences coD 
tinued until the time arrived to organize in support of his candidacy f0( 
President in 1932. Louis Howe, his secretary, frequejitly visited my offi(( 
for similar conferences, and I was in constant correspondence with hid 

In 1928 I declined to stand for reelection as a member of the Demlj 
cratic National Committee. I was worn out from my combined work 01 
the committee and in Congress. I 

The year 1929 was perhaps the nadir of my Congressional caroli 
We had again lost the national elections; I was disturbed by those Demi 
crats who had swung toward high-tariff ideas; my fight of two decadij 
to reduce tariffs was failing even to keep them at their existing lev|| 
because a new movement to boost them still higher was successfuJJ; 
under way in Congress, resulting in the Smoot-Hawley Act of 193° > ^ 
my health was not too good. J 

My battle against the Smoot-Hawley bill became almost an indivitMl 
effort. In speeches both in and out of Congress I sought as an individm 
to contribute toward spreading, wide notice to the public of the comM 
economic doom. I made it a point vigorously to cross-examine the beaj 
ficiaries of high tariffs when they came before the House committi 
conducting hearings on the bill. Scarcely anyone among the Democrd 
seemed to have kept up with this field, and the task of cross-examinatifl 
rested with me. Although the Republicans allowed only several ininq| 
for cross-examination, and an appeal from this decision to the commltK 
chairman was always gaveled down, I got in all the opposition to hig)l( 
tariffs I could. 

There was a great deal of log-rolling in the Smoot-Hawley Bill, 
saw many instances of it myself. Senator Grundy of Pennsylvania, on 4 
Republican side, was open and avowed in his methods, stating in eff|| 
that the interests which put up the money for campaigns should be col 
pensated in this way by high tariffs. 

When the bill was reported by the committee to the House, I felt cd| 
strained to write a minority report on it. I signed K alone because, ainj 
this atmosphere of greed and privilege, I feared the Democrats wOtl 
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14till so widely that it would be better not to seek other signers. There 
were many in the party willing to go along with the idea of higher 
(srirtK. 

This report was dated May ii, 1929, or five months before the great 
|Mntc burst upon the country. “It is safe to say,” I said, “that our produc- 
llvii capacity today is 25 per cent in excess of our ability to consume. 
MiKli tariffs cannot save us from^ growing surpluses. Some of the serious 
IfliittH already are the doubling and trebling of distribution costs in 
fmnrleri efforts to dispose of increasing surpluses at home; much idle labor 
§ni\ vast aggregations of idle capital, billions of which have gone into 
IlMik brokers^ loans for gambling purposes, thereby seriously affecting 
Rtability of both our money and trade structure; many loans abroad 
iHutlr more hastily than prudence and good investment policy would 
... If American plants today were unloosed at full production 
^!i|Mtrlly, they would flood all domestic markets within ninety days, and 
hwny artificial parts of our economic structure would topple and fall. 

' **lt is my individual view that these glaring facts and conditions soon 
litti compel America to recognize that these ever-increasing surpluses are 
key economic problems, and that our neglect to develop foreign 
for surpluses is the one outstanding cause of unemployment.” 
I' An the House brought the Smoot-Hawley Bill to the point of vote 
jU final passage, Democratic Leader John N. Garner, later to be 
President, exercised his right under the rules to make a motion to 
I'lfttutniiiit the bill. His motion, however, contained numerous statements 
Ihrories relating to tariff revision with which I was not in agreement. 
[ Garner and I had served together in Congress from 190?; having 
me by four years. I always entertained a high regard for him. 
pif frank, dependable, and, whether dealing with large or with small 
HoiUi'fN, he invariably stood foursquare towards all concerned. There was 
iH|i 1 1 vocation or pretense about him. Like myself, he did not have many 
if any, from colleges; but he possessed wonderful common sense 
Itiil wide intelligence. We had our different situations to look after, 
on tariffs, which operated somewhat as a difference of views 
us, but never to the extent of interfering with our friendly rela- 
Umm* Garner, whose district was filled with sheep and goats, had always 
«l heart as much a high-tariff man as Smoot or Hawley. But he kept 
Hiid never undertook to make arguments. This was one reason why 
I talliPr than Garner, who was the ranking Democrat on the Ways and 
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Means Committee, had to cross-examine witnesses supporting highj 

tariffs. # ‘ 

On May 28, 1929, I addressed the House to say that I disagr«!| 
with many of Garner’s views on tariffs but supported his motion to recofl 
mit because of my deep opposition to the bill, which I felt would brh] 
disaster to the country. The motion, of course, lost. j 

I, the Cassandra of Congress, saw that my prophecies were havll 
no more effect than those of the prophetess of the ancients. I was becofl 
ing more and more discouraged. I wondered whether it was worth whj 
going on. Could anything be achieved by sta3dng in Congress? Was thi^ 
any hope in continuing to raise a voice that had been heard so often ai| 
heeded so seldom? Was it not better to resign and return to practic|||| 

law? ' ^ 

Then in September, 1929, the door suddenly opened on the Senat 4 
ship from Tennessee with the death of Senator Lawrence D. Tyson an 
Governor Horton’s appointment of William E, Brock to succeed hiEi«j| 
debated what action to take. Having been a Congressman for tweni 
years, I naturally had thought from time to time of the possibilityifi I 
becoming a Senator. Brock would fill Tyson’s position until Novembi 
1930, and would then have to stand for election to the short term 
until March 4, 1931. Voters in November, 1930, would also be call! 
upon to elect a Senator for the six-year term beginning March ^931 
The decision I arrived at was based on three factors. First, at Warf 
ington the overwhelming Republican rule was sending the country stral^ 
over the precipice of extreme political and economic isolation. Secondl] 
the Democratic organization was badly split on the whole questioii^ < 
international cooperation and its related domestic questions ^uch as hl| 
tariffs. Finally, a powerful Democratic machine organization was domi]]|l 
in Tennessee and was known to prefer one of its own members for flj 
Senatorial vacancy. \ 

I felt so profoundly the suicidal course of events generally Uiit; 
decided to make one more effort to be of service in helping to steer ft 
national and international course in an entirely different and soiM 
direction. I first consulted my doctor to see whether my rather uncert^ 
state of health that year would permit. He said, “Yes.^’ I thereupoH'lif 
considered my strong inclination to retire from public service, and^ wffl 
out conferring with any political groups in Tennessee, I announced M 
candidacy from my home in Carthage, on the same-night that Brock W 
appointed to fill the unexpired term of Senator Tyson. I made it cllrf 
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fAi not a candidate for the short term but only for the six-year term 
iii||nning March 4, 1931. I rested my candidacy on my long service in 
IIm' House and on the support (both of personal friends and of a con- 
ft^lrrable element of Democrats more interested in. the welfare of the 
and country than in any faction or individual. 

I did not overlook the fact that I had a powerful Democratic State 
Imi liine to fight. Former United States Senator Luke Lea, whose renom- 
iitrtflitn for the Senate I had defeated, and whose organization I had 
^^'kcd in 1915, had re-created his machine by 1929. In the Memphis 
was another strong machine, headed by Ed Crump, which then 
|liii|jcrated with Lea. I could expect nothing from either boss except 
lilitjty. It was not likely that Lea had forgotten the events of 1915. I 
nut consult either Lea or Crump before announcing my candidacy. 

As I expected, the organized machine put out its own candidate in 
is person of Mr. A. L, Todd, and a little later Congressman Joseph W. 
The latter, however, withdrew within a very few days after issu- 
I statement that he was retiring because of illness. I made many 
trips from Washington to Tennessee during the months leading 
the Democratic primary early in August, 1930. In this way I was 
||<M|uri 11 y able to cover the State in a very hasty manner and to reach a 
fiiinltlrrable portion of the more active Democrats. 

Mr. Todd decided, notwithstanding I had been renominated to 
(for twenty years without opposition, he would cover me up 
charges of every imaginable description. Although top officials of 
Itii Mfitional soldiers’, farm, labor, and rural carrier and postal organiza- 
had all given testimony to my uniform friendship and support of 
ifeh respective groups, my opponent made charges to the contrary in 
I# It Instance. I most emphatically condemned these allegations as ab- 
lint rue. 

To meet them I not only cited my record, but, in the course of 
said my opponent’s tactics reminded me of a certain gentleman 
j^t^ ivrnl on a hunting expedition in Arkansas. At that time the law of 
little prohibited the killing of deer. However, when the hunter re- 
to the village hotel after his first day’s hunting he talked rather 
(kjiily In the lobby about his fine luck in having bagged the choicest 
AI the height of his boasting a stranger in the group around him 
feikoly said, “Do you know whom you are talking to?” The hunter, in 
j HMfi'h'r tone, admitted he did not. The stranger replied, ^T am the 
warden of this county.” The hunter was much taken aback, but 
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While we have government by the people in theory today, individual 
and small minority ^groups in reality control/’ 

I appealed to my own party to take the lead in a revival of souiK 
interest in government. “The Democratic Party,” I said, will be recreafli 
to its high mission unless it unifies itself behind a definite constructii^ 
liberal program, and proceeds during 1930-1932 to educate, organize, aiM 
bring about a civil revolution and political reformation as did Jeffersol 
in 1800, Jackson in 1828, and Wilson in 1912,” 

I have gone at length into this philosophy for three reasons. Firs( 
it represented a great deal of thinking I had been doing for many year! 
Secondly, it echoes my thoughts today. And thirdly, it will be applicabi 
again and again in American history. I was later to use these principM 
when I came to the State Department and found that almost all moral 
had disappeared from international relations, and that treaties once mof 
were abused as scraps of paper. ' 

The campaign that followed was restricted mainly to domesti 
affairs, although in many speeches over the State I urged the policy i 
international cooperation and my original proposal of international trad 
as a basis for peace and economic well-being. i 

Two days before the primary election. Crump released his machid 
to vote as they wished. Lea supported Todd to the end but was n€ 
extremely active, because I had many friends and supporters within hi 
organization. The result of the primary election for a small State Itk 
Tennessee was an overwhelming victory for me. The soldier, fartDI( 
labor, and postal employee groups Mr. Todd had appealed to sustain^ 
my record and repudiated his charges by voting for me in a landsUl| 
My majority was 61,000. * jj 

Shortly before the November election, I was scheduled to speak I 
Chattanooga. Some of the machine Democrats unfriendly ,to me were ij 
charge of hiring the hall in which I was to speak. That afternoon son^ 
of my friends informed me: “These fellows, who are not especial| 
enamoured of you, went out and hired the biggest hall they could hni 
They don’t believe the voters are coming out in large numbers for anj 
body, and they expect you will have the front-row seats taken and froi 
then on there will be a great vacuum in the hall and galleries.” But whf 
I went down that night and walked onto the stage, I faced a crowd! 
house, both main hall and gallery. 

There was no real race in the general November election. Whil!;^ 
Republican was nominally a candidate, it was universally recognized ibl 
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Ijm Slate leaned heavily Democratic that year. I received a majority of 
;iUorc than 100,000. 

But Mr. Todd was not yet content. He demanded a United States 
linule investigation of the primary campaign expenditures. Senators Nye 
Wagner came down to Tennessee to investigate, and held formal 
Ulinrings. I presented a detailed list of every dollar expended on my 
jlllhiilf. I had received many offers of contributions from friends, but 
m not accepted them. The Senate committee made its report that there 
|«(l been no corrupt expenditures on my part. They then called on Todd 
If/S Kiibmit his expenditures. He refused to testify or to give any account. 
There was now no opposition to my entrance into what I considered 
most august legislative body in the world. 











11: Steeri/ig the Party Toward 
Roosevelt 

A CRISIS of the greatest gravity rose within the Democra 
Party I believed, at the beginning of 1931, and I prepared for one of 1 
sternest fights of my career. Governor A 1 Smith and John J. Rask( 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, were in control of tl 
Party organization. Their swing in 1928 toward high tariffs—in contra 
to the traditional Democratic policy and my own heartfelt beliefs—ctj 
tinned in the years following the campaign of that year. They ^med;; 
me determined to commit the Party to a 1932 platform of high tarl 
and anti-Prohibition. 

The Democratic convention to choose the next Presidential nomin 
was less than a year and a half away. The Party appeared to have ) 
unusual opportunity because, with the economic crisis intensifying, ^ t 
country was becoming more and more dissatisfied with the Hoover regii* 
And I believed that a desperate effort should be made to get the offid 
control of the Party out of the Smith-Raskob hands and into the ban 
of others who entertained the ideas, especially on the tariff and inteH 
tional cooperation, for which I and many others actively stood. 

I had not hesitated to ^eak my mind on the Smith-Raskob tai 
defection. Personally, I had the highest regard for Smith and Rask^ 
but as I viewed it, we differed basically on several questions, esped^ 
tariff and commercial policy. I had made a feeble effort in a Party e. 
gency to defend Governor Smith’s tariff-making methods outlined in 1 
Louisville speech, in which he had virtually committed the Democr^ 
Party to the Republican high-tariff policy; but it was not possible to ' 
so on the basic doctrine. Smith and Raskob professedly spoke for inH 
national cooperation, but their utterances were negated by their suppt 
of high tariffs and the economic isolation that went with it. 

On Prohibition, I maintained that this should not be a natiol 
partisan issue, but should be settled by the States individually. I h 
represented a district in Congress which was overwhelmingly for Fed* 
Prohibition, and I always reflected their rather determined attitude 
my vote in Congress. I had never spoken publicly on the issue, but It 
that the country might do as it pleased with the problem by any kind 
action. 
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In the years following 1928 I strove hard but without particular 
pilljlicity to organize members of the Democratic National Committee, 
|li(l important Democratic leaders generally, against control of the Demo- 
Party by Governor Smith and his associates in 1932. I called on 
llmost every National Committee member who came to Washington, and 
my views upon him. I wrote numerous letters and delivered a 
iiumljcr of speeches. I antagonized the Smith group, of course, but I set 
i (ia ih my views to the country on both national and international policies. 

(I During the conversations I constantly had with Franklin D. Roose- 
when he passed through Washington, we covered the most important 
ll^imeslic and international points. I made clear to him my fight against 
ili Ideas of Governor Smith and his Democratic chairman. Mr. Roosevelt 
Uprrssed himself as being at one with me on the necessity for lower 
l#rlffs and full cooperation with other nations. He seemed to me to be 
serious, and aggressive. But, since he continued to be associated 
; Ullh the Smith organization, we did not discuss the plans I was formulat- 
M for a strong challenge to the Smith-Raskob leadership. 

I Early in 1931 the Smith-Raskob management decided to call a full 
I Hunting of the Democratic National Committee at Washington on March 
I || the day after Congress adjourned, and to promulgate through the 
IHMiimiltee what appeared to be a full set of Party policies of their own 
I This would probably include high-tariff doctrines and also make 

IfMihibition a political issue. Since there had been criticism of Governor 
personal selection of Mr. Raskob for the chairmanship of the 
Ji**Mit)rratic National Committee in 1928, it was also reported that the 
I Hii'rHiig would strengthen the title and prestige of Mr. Raskob, who had 
llwiiyw been a registered Republican prior to his selection as chairman. 
’I hU would be done by his tendering his resignation to the committee in 
session, with the expectation—^if not the understanding—that the 
lee would then and there refuse to accept it and thus give the seal 
hJ III approval to his title as chairman. 

'I’he showdown was now at hand. I invited a few National Committee 
1 ftM'iitbcrs, including Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia and Senator Cohen 
nf Oeorgia, to join me in Washington two or three days in advance of 
meeling and aid in resisting the Smith-Raskob plans. They agreed 
I rrrulered fine servicei I also asked some of the other Senators, includ- 
‘ |]iji Jnnr[)h T. Robinson and Claude Swanson, to help, and they joined 
fciiiiiHly in our efforts at resistance. 

Meantime I issued a series of public statements combating the whole 
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course proposed by Sniith snd Rsskob. I directly challenged any author! 
whatever of the I^mocratic National Committee to enunciate and- pr 
claim any platform' of principles. This, I maintained, was the task sole 
of the Democratic National Convention, which would meet in June, 193 
Basically, I wanted the Democratic fight in 1932 to be waged on econoil! 
issues, including low tariffs and commercial policy, and I did not wantj 
see the Party splitting on any extraneous issues such as Prohibition. 

“There must be more than mere hairsplitting differences between tl 
two political parties on tariff and commercial policy,’’ I said in a stateme 
on February 15. “They must be fundamental. ... If the two old poll 
cal parties are to be merged with respect to this, the major and irn 
powerful special-privilege group, then they should be merged as to 
the minor forces of special privilege. There should be no sham figbtinj-.^ 
either instance.” 

One of A 1 Smith’s thoughts had been to “take the tariff outi 
politics.” I attacked this on February 22, saying: “The Democratic^ 
Republican parties must not be merged on economic policies, inclu^ 
high tariffs, under the false but attractive plea to 'take the tariff QuU 
politics.’ It is contrary to human nature for President or Congresseii 
tariff commissions belonging to the school of high-tariff philosophy 
'take the tariff out of politics’ to any greater extent than to stabilize iC 
the same range or neighborhood of the high level favored by the cU 

beneficiaries.” \ 

Finally, on March i, I issued my last and direct challenge toji 
Democratic National Committee under the Smith-Raskob leadersbi]l| 
said the committee “has no authority, express or implied, to prescril 
issues for the Democratic rank and file of the Nation. To assert 
authority would constitute a broader assumption of power by the cc 4 
mittee than that of selecting Party candidates for the Presidency 
Vice Presidency.” 

Naturally, the Smith-Raskob organization were not idle. They, ^ 
were lining up their associates for the meeting of March sth. Ihj 
planned to have the two former Democratic nominees for Preside 
James M. Cox and John W. Davis, present at the meeting to speakft 
their behalf. This move failed in that Mr. Davis did not appear, and I 
Cox delivered a harmony speech. Feeling was rapidly rising, and thtJj 
tention of the whole Party and a large part of the country was centd 

on the forthcoming session. ^ 

On the night of March 3, as my wife and I were sitting after dini 
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Ih iPUf apartment at the Lafayette Hotel, the telephone rang. I picked up 
Ibn rrc'civer and found Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt at the other end 
Hf iKr line at Albany. “I just called to say that I want to get in and help 
to make that fight down there,” be said. “The two National Commit- 
Hit^inbers from New York will support you, and I will send Jim Farley 
jilHiIrman of the New York State Democratic Committee] ajohg with 
to cooperate in every way.” 

I was really astonished to get this welcome news—btit delighted. 
Tini [KPwerfuI influence of Governor Smith’s own State, New York, would 
Mjilrndid support at the meeting. No doubt was left in my mind that a 
'ftipiplete separation between the Smith and Roosevelt forces had thereby 
mmi. The reaction in the Smith camp next day was swift and bitter, 
f lome years later, when Mr. Roosevelt had become President, I asked 
fliih, during a luncheon we were having alone at the White House, how 
Itnil come to break with A 1 Smith. I recalled to him th&.t at one time 
had been very close, and that, during the 1924 convention, he had 
Smith’s floor manager. “Well,” he replied,, “Smith and his friends 
took me into their counsel. I could work hard for him, as I did at 
1 (te Nrw York convention—but I was always on the outside, never on the 
I with him.” 

V The two New York committee members came on, accompanied by 
I A. Farley. By their request Mr. Farley sat beside me at the meet- 
HI conclusive evidence of the genuineness of the Roosevelt movement 
V from Smith. I was to know a great deal more about him and to work 
I him through many years of the coming Roosevelt Administration. 
IIj WfiH the highest type of individual, citizen, and official. His many fine 
including ability, truth, candor, loyalty, and absolute trust¬ 
ful Illness, endeared him to all who knew him and aroused their genuine 
Iliiteiintlltm. I never knew a greater and more successful political manager 
H iUm man. 

I On Ihe morning of the meeting, a short time before the session was 
n W'imiilile, I ran into Raskob near an elevator in the Mayflower Hotel, 
tinKHKftl him in conversation, especially with regard to the two main 
likely to conie before the meeting—one, whether the committee 
[f^idil promulgate policies for the Party, and the other, whether he would 
hin resignation in order to have it refused. We had a very vigorous 
i£i< IHnidiy conversation, which continued as I walked with him to his 
i&il room. There we ran into Jouett Shouse, an outstanding adviser and 
of Governor Smith. In Shouse’s presence I pressed with increas- 
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course proposed by Smith and Raskob. I directly challenged any author 
whatever of the Democratic National Committee to enunciate and’ pi 
claim any platform' of principles. This, I maintained, was the task sol 
of the Democratic National Convention, which would meet in June, 
Basically, I wanted the Democratic fight in 1932 to be waged on econc 
issues, including low tariffs and commercial policy, and I did not want 
see the Party splitting on any extraneous issues such as Prohibition. 

“There must be more than mere hairsplitting differences between ' 
two political parties on tariff and commercial policy,'' I said in a stater 
on February 15. “They must be fundamental. ... If the two old poll 
cal parties are to be merged with respect to this, the major and 
powerful special-privilege group, then they should be merged as to 
the minor forces of special privilege. There should be no sham fightinj 
either instance." 

One of A 1 Smith's thoughts had been to “take the tariff out* 
politics." I attacked this on February 22, saying: “The Democratic 
Republican parties must not be merged on economic policies, includ 
high tariffs, under the false but attractive plea to ‘take the tariff outj 
politics.' It is contrary to human nature for President or Congress 
tariff commissions belonging to the school of high-tariff philosopl 
‘take the tariff out of politics' to any greater extent than to stabilize II 
the same range or neighborhood of the high level favored by the cl 
beneficiaries.” 

Finally, on March i, I issued my last and direct challenge to! 
Democratic National Committee under the Smith-Raskob leadership 
said the committee “has no authority, express or implied, to pre 
issues for the Democrat^ rank and file of the Nation. To assert 
authority would constitute a broader assumption of power by the ( 
mittee than that of selecting Party candidates for the Presidency^ 
Vice Presidency." 

Naturally, the Smith-Raskob organization were not idle. They, 
were lining up their associates for the meeting of March 5th; Ti 
planned to have the two former Democratic nominees for Preaicf 
James M. Cox and John W. Davis, present at the meeting to speak 
their behalf. This move failed in that Mr. Davis did not appear, and I 
Cox delivered a harmony speech. Feeling was rapidly rising, and thf l 
tention of the whole Party and a large part of the country was cent 
on the forthcoming session. 

On the night of March 3, as my wife and I were sitting after dir 
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mir apartment at the Lafayette Hotel, the telephone rang. I picked up 
receiver and found Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt at the other end 
[ the line at Albany. “I just called to say that I want to get in and help 
littt to make that fight down there,” be said. “The two National Commit- 
I iiwmbers from New York will support you, and I will send Jim Farley 
tlwirman of the New York State Democratic Committee] ajohg with 
to cooperate in every way.” 

1 was really astonished to get this welcome news—but delighted, 
powerful influence of Governor Smith's own State, New York, would 
uplriidid support at the meeting. No doubt was left in my mind that a 
HMpiete separation between the Smith and Roosevelt forces had thereby 
lUrrrfl. The reaction in the Smith camp next day was swift and bitter. 

Some years later, when Mr. Roosevelt had become President, I asked 
Pmv during a luncheon we were having alone at the White House, how 
' Imtl come to break with A 1 Smith. I recalled to him thht at one time 
PV had been very close, and that, during the 1924 convention, he had 
l»n Smith’s floor manager. “Well,” he replied,. “Smith and his friends 
Vri took me into their counsel. I could work hard for him, as I did at 
New York convention—but I was always on the outside, never on the 
phlit, with him." 

The two New York committee members came on, accompanied by 
ii i A. Farley. By their request Mr. Farley sat beside me at the meet- 
Hi conclusive evidence of the genuineness of the Roosevelt movement 
from Smith. I was to know a great deal more about him and to work 
him through many years of the coming Roosevelt Administration, 
witi the highest type of individual, citizen, and official. His many fine 
ill I If A, including ability, truth, candor, loyalty, and absolute trust- 
►tillillirss, endeared him to all who knew him and aroused their genuine 
IttiutiHiion. I never knew a greater and more successful political manager 
' H Aher man. 

On the morning of the meeting, a short time before the session was 
\ iiif Hilile, I ran into Raskob near an elevator in the Mayflower Hotel. 
PttHtiKfd him in conversation, especially with regard to the two main 
Hii likely to conte before the meeting—one, whether the committee 
MiiM promulgate policies for the Party, and the other, whether he would 
mIhi Ills resignation in order to have it refused. We had a very vigorous 
IHfMdly conversation, which continued as I walked with him to his 
ii|#l rcM)m. There we ran into Jouett Shouse, an outstanding adviser and 
ifniilfr of Governor Smith. In Shouse’s presence I pressed with increas- 
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ing vigor my opposition to Raskob’s proposed political play involving 
resignation. When I concluded, Raskob turned to Shouse and requi 
his opinion. Shouse supported my view. In the end Raskob aband 
his plan and said nothing about his resignation during the meeting. 

Personally, I had high regard for Shouse, and he and I ordinadj 
agreed oi^ economic ideas, I also highly regarded Charles Michelson,:^ 
able publicity director of the Democratic National Committee. Bu|j 
strongly believed that, when the showdown came, Shouse would not hi 
his way. This had been the case, when Smith delivered his Louisij 
speech. I believed it would also be the case during the National ConU!^ 
tee meeting if Smith's and Raskob's economic supporters left the di 
open for the restoration of the McKinley high-tariff principles contai| 
in the Louisville address, I 

Raskob called the meeting to order and made a speech embraaj 
Jeffersonian ideas, and also general policies, some of which were I 
objectionable to any Democrat, and some otherwise. He expressed 
views on the controversial promts such as tariffs and Prohibition, but 
not make an effort to induce the committee to adopt them as a Party p, 
form. My point, therefore, was won. 

I spoke first for the opposing group. I stated my views very bi 
on tariffs and Prohibition, but generally my speech was a harmony 
A great opportunity was coming to the Democratic Party in 1931/ 
firmly believed, and it must not be frittered away by internal quarrel 
I concluded my address, which was made without notes, by calling att^ 
tion to the danger of autocracy and dictatorship which even then, in 
I saw rising abroad, 

“Let us go back to t^e origins, to the foundations, to the fund; 
tals,” I said, “and then you will see this condition of autocracy 
springing up in South America and throughout Europe, and even 
Orient—you will see those great controversies that are now raging 
tween despotism and democracies checked. And under our leadei 
there will be a revival that will bring this nation, and bring the civili 
nations of the world, back to a keener realization of what gover: 
really means. And then you will see some steps taken to promote 
satisfactory conditions of permanent peace.” 

The meeting over, we opponents of the Smith-Raskob program 
content that we had maintained our position denying the National 
mittee any authority to promulgate Party policies. Nor had the coiT 
tee taken any action on the Prohibition controversy or in favor of 
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tariff doctrine. The Smith-Raskob group professed a measure of 
IlMtlilncittrn in that Raskob and his associates had expressed their indi- 
views, and that harmony speeches had been made by Governor 
If^i and other Democrats, 

Inifiartial observers indicated very definitely that the prestige of the 
P^itli Kaskob element in the Party had received a severe setback by the 
♦ fc mating of their plans. This definite reverse, it seemed to me, was 
flililrrably accentuated by the loss in the committee of Smith’s own 
Kftlp to Governor Roosevelt. Until this meeting, all the Prohibition popu- 
of the country, including those who did not desire to make Pro- 
\tMm a partisan issue, had been clearly against the Smith-Raskob 
From this date on, these forces looked with either favor or much 
illitavor on Governor Roosevelt and other Democratic leaders who 
higlit the Smith-Raskob program. This attitude greatly redounded to 
liMii»vflt’s advantage as the Presidential race developed. 

After Roosevelt’s withdrawal from the Smith organization and his 
&Ml(m of an independent political course, emphasized at this meeting, 
ni most of those opposed to the Smith movement were gradually and 
■biMWtfly to turn to Roosevelt as the most effective way of killing off 
yrit Roosevelt had a respectable following to begin with. While he had 
^ nindc in the Governorship so spectacular a record as he later made 
III Hip Presidency, he had been a good Governor. Hence he became, after 
Mirrh 5 meeting, a rallying point for a steadily increasing number of 
^ Imlth opposition. 

IT ’Inhere may be differences of opinion as to the effect of the meeting 
g* Ihp Presidential nomination in the year following, but it is my con- 
judgment that it was the most important turning point which 
iM!lHi>i*rIy resulted in the defeat of Smith and the nomination of Roose- 
I hf President. I feel that, if my associates and I had not been in there 
[1 this three-year fight, Raskob and Smith would have had control 

|ljf Hip Party and its doctrines, and Roosevelt would have been in an ex- 
difficult situation. 

The Smith-Raskob group, of course, did not abandon thw fight for 
I policies, which they intended to carry into the 1932 convention. 
llaFlhH the fifteen months until the convention opened, there was constant 
ls>u|lv In the embattled Smith and anti-Smith camps. There was much 
In the press and over the radio by members of each camp. I sought 
i ^ MilttinrtHis occasions, by statements and addresses in and out of the 
j to maintain the political and economic policies for which I had 
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stood for years, and to oppose the objectionable portions of the Sm 

Raskob preachmeifts and plans. , tt • j c* 

Although I had now achieved my goal of being in the United btj 

Senate, my role in that body was less important than my efforts toil 
steering the Democratic Party in the direction I thought it should fom 
in 1932. The first session of the Senate to which I was eligible did^ 
meet until December, 1931, virtually at the gate of the election y^ 
When I entered the Senate T did not feel myself a stranger there. Mi 
of the Senators had been my colleagues and friends m the Hous^ ai^ 
felt at home among them. During my twenty-two years m the Ho^ 
had gone to the Senate on innumerable occasions to listen to addrett 
at times to act as adviser to committees, and I was thoroughly fan^ 
with its customs and procedure. As I entered the Senate I found a nuni 
of exceedingly able men there, among them George Norris of Nebra*| 
but there were not so many of this caliber as there had been before,Jj 
mstancp during the Wilson period. In any event, my major attention 
iinued to be concentrated on the opportunity looming before the Part| 
1932, which I felt should not be shattered by internal dissension orj 
colored by straying away from the traditional principles of the Part^ 
In a speech in the Senate on February 5, 1932, I said; “There il| 
disguising the fact that powerful influences are at work, either to contlj 
the Democratic Party to high tariffs and trade isolation, or so to chW 
form it that in practical effect it will be handicapped in its efforts to « 
for the economic policies in which its overwhelming rank and file belM 
The two old political parties must not be merged on economic policll 
In the same speech I advocated a three-point program to restoiflj 
American market abroad W help pull the country from depression; « 
the President to call a permanent world economic congress; second,! 
President to be authorized to negotiate trade agreements based on 
tariff concessions and unconditional most-favored-nation treatment; U 
Congress to proceed toward careful and gradual readjustment doWMB 

of existing excessive tariffs. _ J 

I strongly opposed the “plow-under doctrine” then bemg preajj 
which was later adopted by a portion of the New Deal under PretM 
Roosevelt. “If we are to keep all American labor employed at g 


wages,” I said, “we must prepare to sell our surplus. 


Aire 


hear suggestions on every hand that this giant nation should again b* 
as a little child and institute every artificial device possible to tt 
output, to valorize, pool, and peg prices. These provincial notions in 
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IHMM^ recent instructions from Washington to plow up every third row of 
to kill one cow out of every ten, and similar freakish extremes to 
\UWh we are surely headed if we continue, as we have since 1920, to 
lUliitr ourselves economically,” 

111 an address to the Senate the following month I attacked the theoi^ 
which President Hoover had silently acquiesced in Congress’s log- 
kill UK 0^ higher and higher tariff rates which resulted in the Smoot- 
iittlfTy Act, believing that his Tariff Commission could repair the damage 
by the Act. I quoted a bit of doggerel once recited by a British 
wiiilwr of Parliament: 

f I hear a lion in the lobby roar; 

m Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door 

m And keep him there? 

I, Or shall we let him in 

r In order to see whether 

■ We can put him out ag’in? 

m Itfwivcr had let in the lion of high tariffs, and the Tariff Commission 
BjlM not tame him. Some persons may have thought that Hoover would 
■jiiOm Smoot-Hawley Tariff Bill. I never had any such illusions. Hoover 
E Htitlrrl himself fast to the Harding and Coolidge Administrations.^ 
EkmiKli he knew that the Smoot-Hawley Bill was generally unpopular, 

■ ilirr knew that the Republican machine was all-powerful and, if he 

lb fo remain in good standing with the Republican Party leader- 
Eif along. 

J I pointed out that Hoover’s temporary emergency relief measures 
only bring about very partial, unbalanced, and temporary pros- 
B|||^ (his country alone, leaving the balance of the world in its present 
1^1 Mlf^ condition, while the Administration’s wild pursuit of the mad 
Ehv of economic nationalism will, instead of really curing, seriously 
^MiVNlr both domestic and world business conditions.” 
r Iti the same speech I quoted a phrase—“the forgotten man”—which 
Mli'f frequently used by President Roosevelt. The quotation 
(mmii un article written fifty years before by the economist, Pro- 
Kh William G. Sumner, whose economic treatises I had read back in 
days. In criticising Government paternalism, Sumner asked 
mn to pay for it all. “Go and find him,” he wrote, “and you will 
t Htun more before you the forgotten man. You will find him hard at 
Ih'i he has a great many to support. . . . He has to get out of 
■»iil enough to pay all his taxes, and that means the cost of all the 
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jobs and the fund for all the plunder. The forgotten man is delving av?i 
in patient industiy ... but he is the only one for whom there 
provision in the great scramble and the big divide.” I had not previo<|j 
seen the phrase—“the forgotten man”—used. I suppose Mr. Rooseil 
got it from my speech, although he might also have taken it direq( 

from Sumner’s work. J 

I occasionally saw President Hoover on official business. He was md 
forbidding and less approachable in office than he was to be after S 
defeat in 1932. In this re&pect he resembled Charles Evans Hughes, vA 
proved more affable following his defeat in 1916 than as Governor of Nf 
York. Hoover, however, was entirely agreeable in conversation and J 
titude. He did not indulge in humor, though I think he appreciate 
moderately. He had excellent ability and a wide knowledge of bue 
affairs, national and international. He had been out of the United Std 
for many years until he became connected with the Wilson Adminisjl 
tion. I thought he supported Wilson’s doctrines, and as late as 19I 
when the Presidential conventions approached, the New York WiA 
placed Hoover’s name at its masthead for the Democratic nomination 
President. Hoover, however, decided almost at the same time to go m 
the Republicans* who were strongly isolationist, avid for extreme Ym 
tariffs and against other policies he seemingly had been supporting durl 
the Wilson period. He was handicapped in carrying out his earlier idl 
by the overwhelming, opposition of his newly adopted political party ij 
by the fact that he himself seemed to have espoused them so raced 
Hoover’s main trouble was that he was working against his own idead 
a decade, and was highly irritated when they did not work out. m 
I rawhided Hoover when he was President, because of his econd 
views. On one occasion he remarked that other persons had no vid 
I replied that one thing could be said about Hoover—he was a pill 
of great vision*, he could see a mare’s nest farther than any other 
politician. Later, when I entered the State Department, we were to M 
into frequent and cordial contact. I 

The nation was then wilting under the tragedy of a great econel 
crisis. The fact that I had foreseen its advent did not lessen one whlj 
me the force of its impact. My constant studies for many years hra 
been largely in the field of economics, I could not see the crisis spren^ 
its foul tentacles ever farther without scrutinizing every possible plai 
overcome it. But it seemed to me that only through a change in Ad* 
istration and a rebirth of confidence could it be met. 1 
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Hoover’s Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew Mellon, had been just 
flfiiiLing along for many years, in my opinion, knowing nothing about 
and acting as the political banker of the Republican Party. Being 
interested in national fiscal questions, I closely followed his 
ulldleH and methods. That was a time when the special interests in the 
imtion worked togetfier in dominating the Government, with everyone 
(iktng orders from higher-ups in a fashion reminiscent of German dis- 
lljillne. When Mellon heard these leaders give the orders he let them 
him. 

(As the Democratic National Convention at Chicago approached, 
were Democrats over the country who were partial enough to sug- 
It my name for the Presidential nomination. But I discouraged them 
I declined to allow any organized movement to be made. I continued 
I lime, frequent correspondence with Roosevelt and Howe. Some time 
More the convention, Howe often came to Washington and made my 
e his headquarters. 

Hot being a candidate myself, I could work all the more enthusiasti- 
Hy (or Party unity. Unable to forget the tragic cleavages at the San 
imit Ijico convention in 1920, the New York convention in 1924, and the 
IIUHNlon convention in 1928, I was determined to do all I could to prevent 
ni\wf at the Chicago convention in 1932. Harmony within the Party 
III ilways been one of my tight-held tenets. 

Throughout my period as chairman of the National Committee from 
I# I to 1924, I had sought constantly to organize and unify the Demo- 
|Mt forces and those in sympathy with them. The four years of the 
luliiig-Coolidge Administration had witnessed sharp divisions in the 
[♦MiiHrutic Party, despite every effort to adjust and reconcile discordant 
and ambitions. As the convention of 1924 approached, I had main- 
\ltm\ an attitude of neutrality between McAdoo and Smith.,I adjourned 
Itifiutive Committee a time or two in order to secure unanimity in 
lion of the temporary chairman and the entire temporary or- 
|ni#iil|on. My reasons for neutrality were twofold: first, the National 
HIMinHIre must not favor one individual Democrat as against another; 
Hi, Ht'oiKlly, it was evident that, despite every precaution, the conven- 
wiin likely to result in a deep, wide split, prejudicing or destroying 
m of a Democratic success in the ensuing elections. 

In the years that followed 1 continued the spirit of harmony, in 
Piiwn, statements, and personal conversations. My address to the 
HiooMtUic National Committee at its celebrated meeting of March 5, 
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1931, was in that spirit. I continued to base my harmony appeal on 
critical condition yf the nation and of the world as a whole. My exp 
ence showed that I could not approach the ringleaders of opposing fi 
tions with much success, but I could make some impression on lead! 
Democrats of each faction who were the immediate follower^ of the 

posing chieftains* ^ ^ 

At the beginning of 1932 I had one disappointment^ ‘Franklioi 
Roosevelt^s Albany speech of February 2, in which he said he did I 
favor United States participation in the League of Nations* He indici) 
that^ such participation would not serve to prevent war and settle inti 
national disputes in accordance with fundamental American ideals, 
liam Randolph Hearst, the newspaper publisher, had prompted Inni^ 
make this statement*^The first I knew of it was when I saw it in 
newspapers. In common with others having the international viewpts 
I was opposed to it. 

In the spring of 1932 former Attorney General A. Mitchell Pall 
came to me in Washington and earnestly asked me to work with 1 
in preparing a draft for the Democratic national platform. He had b 
out of politics for some years, having been ruined politically by a kt 
injunction in Indiana he had requested as Attorney General. Ife 1 
drifting about in Washington in the last stages of heart troublci I 
knowing what day would be his last. Few of the active politicians p{ 
him any attention, some being afraid to have him about because of ji 
Indiana injunction. The fact' was, however, that no one had rend^ 
more valuable service to labor than Palmer when he was on the W| 
and Means Committee. Later he had selected Vance McCormick^ I 
Wilson as chairman of Democratic National Committee; and he h 
Wilson's fullest confidence. In some way he had got jockeyed into ( 
labor injunction. Although political ruin followed, this had not affed 
his friendship for democratic ideas and for labor especially. Now 
wanted to render one last service to the Party before he died, by helpl 
to write the Party platform. 

Palmer I knew to be intelligent and inherently honest, with a knw 
edge of politics running back many years. When he came to me with I 
proposition, I agreed. I had been developing ideas for platfordii 
through the 1920's. He and I both had notes, sketches, and outllmi 
platform material. We sat down together, molded our ideas together i 
prepared a draft, with Palmer doing most of the writing in languagi H 
tually agreed upon, I then called a number of meetings at my hotels ( 
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I nlnyetle, with Daniel C. Roper—^who knew the Democratic doctrine 
hiitil A to Z, was 1,000 per cent loyal and was a special champion of 
iikUw and agriculture—with a very capable Congressman, William Ayres, 
I MM H lest, retiring man who otherwise would have traveled quite a dis- 
UiHii; with Congressman Henry Rainey and others. Palmer, unable to 
1^1 Mbutit much, did not attend these meetings. Later I had conferences 
Uhli farm leaders on the agricultural plank, and with labcw: leaders on 
lithor plank, and no differences developed between us. We kept open 

r l^'ftleral Reserve plank for Carter Glass to write, and it went in as 
jiir()ared it. 

r (fur draft was later to prove almost entirely acceptable to the Corn¬ 
ell linr on Platform and Resolutions—barring, of course, their rejection of 
m plank recommending that the decision on Prohibition be referred to 
Ife 

ftpv(‘ral weeks prior to the convention, a number of intimate friends 
, irf artinest followers of Franklin D. Roosevelt, including myself, took to 
him on Sundays at Hyde Park. There we conferred with him on 
0 finjK'rts of preconvention conditions and problems. We undertook to 
||m *k\\ planning necessary to meet situations calling for his serious atten- 
‘n AI nearly our last conference at Hyde Park Mr. Roosevelt said he 
me to be chairman of the Committee on Platform and Resolu- 
i4l the convention. I thanked him but said that’ while this was a 
M huMur, I could be of more service by being footloose and remaining 
Hm' floor, where I could defend all provisions of the platform draft 

S \nU\ni altack. I knew there was a terrific fight brewing among the high- 
pfl priiple, including many Democrats, several of whom would be on 
oiumittee, and that the tariff planks would need defending on the 
At the convention, in fact, I had to handle a number of attacks 
iMlMit the platform. If I had been tied down in the chair I am not sure 
IttlglU have happened, since I had been working with these issues 
MMiiiy years, 

1 rreommended Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska for chairman and 
K*Med Mr. Roosevelt I would be constantly on watch as a member of 
III i MMiiTiillee and would strive to take care of any or all questions arising 
•I HMv one person could handle, I told him Palmer and I already had a 
fi platform which I felt was in the main adequate. Roosevelt 
in my course and adopted my suggestion on Hitchcock, He 
rtpiirtived our platform draft, which Palmer read to him over the 
ihplMiMr, 
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Prior to the convention I reached what I thought was a valid i 
ment among a requisite number of Wet and leaders not to 
Prohibition a strict Party question but to leave it to the people 0 
with as they saw fit. This agreement seemed to be generally ac^ 
until about the time the convention opened. Then suddenly the 
forces from the big cities started a movement to write a plank in 
platform making Prohibition a Party question. Wet leaders with w 
I had reached my agreement proceeded to forget about it ^d jome 
rapid procession toward an anti-Prohibition plank. The Committi 
Resolutions adopted their view and wrote a plank I heartily oppoj 
When the question reached the floor of the convention, I ( 
should make a statement setting out the minority views and the 
what had happened, although it was then manifest that a Wet p 
would be adopted. The Wet forces had packed the galleries, and 
engaged in wild, unruly demonstrations seeking to shout me dowi 
every kind of noise. But I had been in too many public gatherings 1 
disturbed by this gallery maneuver and racket. 

Governor Smith followed me on the speakers platform, and L 
not a little surprised to see him engage in both demagogy and disccfllj 
at my expense.' Possibly he was stimulated by the wild shouts ot 
packed-to-order galleries. I had cited his position on Proh^ition^ 
years before, which was the same as I was now presenting. He incM 
in a tirade against me in order somewhat awkwardly to cloak t^ 
that he had reversed himself. No doubt he was also smarting undll 
four years’ constant, active opposition to his organization. ) 

Although I lost on Prohibition as a political issue, I won on t« 
while general acceptance of other planks, including foreign affair^ 
most gratifying. The Committee on Resolutions adopted my ecoS 
and tariff planks in their entirety. There was some debate m the coflj 
tee on the subject, but the Smith group made only feeble resistance 1 
and none at the convention, realizing beforehand that their fight w^ 
The convention adopted the platform without difficulty, altM 
one ironic episode occurred. Senator Hitchcock had finished 
platform, and the permanent chairman of the convention, Sena^r Tl^ 
T Walsh had recognized me to make the minority report on ProhllH 
A,™ foment Senator Hitchcock spoke up again. “I find thaPI ^ 
over two pages as one,” he explained, “and omitted one condemfllj 
And this, of all things, was our plank, which I had written, deno^ 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Lawl Hitchcock then proceeded to read | 
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*Vhc convention’s adoption of the tariff and economic planks delighted 
f linirL I was gratified to see the Party swing back from the Smith- 
ItkMy ideas to a fixed policy of sound economics. The way was paved 
F dll' trade-agreements legislation in 1934. 

I was also pleased with the foreign policy plank, which read: 

'^Wc advocate a firm foreign policy, including peace with all the 
will ind the settlement of international disputes by arbitration; no 
lurlcrence in the internal affairs of other nations; the sanctity of treaties 
id \\w maintenance of good faith and of good will in financial obliga- 
adherence to the World Court with appending reservations; the 

iff Paris abolishing war as an instrument of national policy, to be 
|ilif affective by provisions for consultation and conference in case of 
IlNleriH) violations of treaties. 

‘inleniational agreements for reduction of armaments, and coopera- 

with nations of the Western Hemisphere to maintain the spirit of 
I Monroe Doctrine. 

'*VVe oppose cancellation of the debts owing to the United States by 
Iflkii nations.” 

Vnlmvr and I, in the light of the extreme state of isolation and 
then reigning, had not put fully into our draft all that we 
iti or either of us personally desired in every instance. This was but 
and logical. We inserted as many basic peace and international 
p|ri»ifillon objectives in the foreign policy plank as we felt could be 
through the convention. The plank, so far as it went, met with my 
IwtMvnl, The great panic, however, was raging and pulling the close 
of statesmen as well as the public away from foreign affairs. 

Ai I he convention began I engaged in every possible activity in aid 
I Koosevelt cause. At one stage the situation became dangerous. 
I third ballot Roosevelt had a clear majority, with 682.79 votes 
Smith’s 190.25, but he did not haye the required two-thirds of 
^ tohil vote. There was always a possibility of a long deadlock, which 
throw the vote to a “dark horse.” 

Mi'iiiiridful of the three weeks’ disastrous impasse in 1924, and after 
|i»itidiiliig through Howe that Roosevelt approved, I went with Daniel 
i iiippr to confer with our personal friend, William G. McAdoo, chief 
I Gnlifornia delegation. California had been casting its 44 votes 
(nr John Garner. We felt that if we could win California’s support 
I Moirtrvrit the victory would be gained. We, in conjunction with other 
prevailed upon McAdoo to cast California’s vote for Roosevelt in 
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exchange for an arrangement to nominate Garner for Vice Pre^ 

I do not know vAat other persons, save Farley 
figure in this arrangement. I do know that Roper and I had been 
associated with McAdoo during the Wilson Admm.strabon and t 
among his special friends since then. We were vain enough to feel si 
fled that this conference with him, which threshed out aU phases ^ 
California and Texas voting situation, played its full part in the avoifl 

understanding reached. u r§ 

At almost the same time, Representative Sam Rayburn,^ Carl a 
ley a Texas delegate, former Tennessean, and long-time friend, and T 
with a larrre group ot the Texas delegation, many of whom were my 
friends and acquaintances. Texas had been casting its 46 votes con^ 
for Garner. I found Considerable opposition in the delegation to Ro^ 
but we argued forcefully for our candidate. The 

under Rayburn’s leadership, won out, and Texas moved into the R« 

Roosevelt’s situation greatly improved at once. The fight was rt 
over. About this time, as Governor Smith stepped into an elevator, 
one asked him.how he felt, and I heard him promptly reply, N« 
hotl” He was evidently watching the convention barometer cose jT^ 

Governor Roosevelt flew to Chicago from Albany to dehVIfl 
speech of acceptance, thus reversing the old precedent whereby the nl 
nee waited some weeks for the formal notification. We received hiini 
tumultuous acclaim and listened to his exceedingly timely a reM» j 

During the campaign, after some weeks at national DemocraUc ■ 
quarters in New York, I delivered a number of speeches, principa j 
Tennessee. No one had^ny uneasiness about the outcome of the eltll 
It was a foregone conclusion. At long last, my party was ac M 
and I felt confident that a fruitful period of work and accomplishtMil 
before me and those of similar views, " 


2 : I Am Named Secretary of State 


RETURNING to my office in the Senate soon after the election, 
i^WUmcd my efforts further to advance the economic and peace pro- 
I had long since made. It was obviously too soon to obtain action 
I ilils *‘lame-duck session,” and nothing could really be achieved until 
(irw President was inaugurated, but I did not hesitate to emphasize 
■ fitneclial action I thought should be taken, 

ICconomic disarmament and military disarmament seemed to me the 
^ inoHt vital and outstanding factors for peace and business recovery. 
i(»imsed two temporary solutions, in a statement on December 4. One 
\ i truce on further increases in tariffs and similar trade obstructions; 
kiHiond was a horizontal reduction of 10 per cent in all permanent 
rntcs of all countries—both proposals to be made by our Govem- 
, 1 did not consider these proposals as a sound or permanent policy, 
,vir. Rather I regarded them as crude rule-of-thumb preliminary 
1 myself adhered to the principle of a reduction of trade barriers 
iimlly and cautiously through reciprocal agreements based on uncon- 
pm\ most-favored-nation treatment. 

war debts,” I said in a statement on November 20, “were not 
tjiir cause of the panic, nor are they a major remedy.” Suspending war 
.1, I pointed out, did not lower by one inch the skyscraping tariff 
I which, under American leadership, had been carried to the wildest 
mm In every part of the world. 

til the December 4 statement I suggested that war debtors, before 
kloK their claims for further reduction, should indicate their attitude 
IMI the broader and more fundamental program of reducing trade 
“This Government, individually,” I said, “could then hear and 
the applications of our debtor governments for further debt 
UutMiirnt. This it should do entirely separately from but simultane- 
wtlh or following the proceedings of a world economic conference 
ppjl with and acting on tariff policy—not tariff rates—and monetary 
find rehabilitation, credit policy, and economic disarmament 
Nlly/' 

I \v\[ sure that the Democratic Administration, on March 4, would 
I tm\y u constructive program soundly interpreting postwar economic 
lltlMMu. 1 knew that Congress would be willing to sit in extra sessions 
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at any and all times the public welfare might require. And I was f 
to take my api#opriate part in such work. 

I collaborated with Senator E. P. Costigan, of Colorado, on a re 
tion he introduced in January, 1935, requesting the Tariff Comml 
and other agencies to assemble information that would assist tha in 
ing Administration to negotiate trade agreements. Senator Costiga^ 
been a personal friend and co-worker since his member^ip on the T 
Commission, and we had kept in constant conference m the Seitfl 
support of all movements for liberal commercial poliaes. 

In January I accompanied the President-elect down to the Tenni 
Valley Authority area. During the earlier movements to develop the « 
power in the Tennessee River Valley, we Tennessee members 0^ 
had been in general agreement that the State of Tennessee had UU 
this power within the State. Opposed to trusts and monopolies, we fa« 
any proposition that appeared feasible and free from monopoty.j 
Alabama delegation worked along with us. Congressman Sam hW 
nolds, of the Chattanooga district, accurately and succinctly ataMi 
attitude of most of the members of both delegations at the time.- r 1 
No governmental or other agency to develop this power wa» * 
coming in a serious way until Roosevelt became President. Just | 
as a real, worth-while plan to develop the Tennessee Valley wateff( 
on the broadest scale was presented, the entire Tennessee deM 
quickly abandoned the partial and wholly inadequate methods UU^ 
been proposed by different Members of Congress, and gave its supp^ 

the Norris plan. , ,, „„.j 

At that moment I was to experience a great surprise. Mr. 

stopped over in Wasfiington in January on his way to Warm ^ 
Georgia, and sent for me to call on him at the Mayflower Hotel.J 
and there, without much introduction, he offered me the SecMl«l 

of State, . , T j i 

. I was really almost thunderstruck. Previously, I had not‘CO«| 

with him a minute about Cabinet appointments, and I did not hiV* i 
in mind. No one had informed me I was under consideration 
an appointment. I had been looking forward to what I persuadedj 
to believe might well prove a long career in the Senate. 

Tennessee were overwhelmingly behind me and the ideas for wh 1 
I believed I could do effective work in the Senate to put these N 

motion, ■. i j iv n * 

Recovering from my astonishment, I first thanked the i re 
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ikct. I then said that, with great respect to him, I would have to take 
Ills offer under consideration. I told him frankly: ''The post of Secretary 
id State has not been any part of my personal planning for the future, 
IvetJ though in the long course of my legislative work IVe become more 
incl more tied in with international conditions and problems.” In any 
I iVent, I definitely hesitated to give him a reply without much fuller con- 
ilikralion. He agreed to wait. 

During the next thirty days or so I pondered all aspects of my 
ilJtuation. I went to Warm Springs about February i to discuss various 
(ilfoblems with Mr. Roosevelt. He urged me to accept the appointment he 
ll^tl offered me, but I withheld any commitment and k^t it ynder con- 
Hldcrution. Finally, my thinking resolved itself down to this: In which 
(HHiition could I best promote the ideas for international economic peace 
irtil therefore political peace which I maintained? I felt deeply that the 
Iffutest blunder of all time had been made by killing off all plans and 
ifringements to prevent future war. The granite rock of isolation and 
mrrtiw nationalism still stood in the middle of the road to the necessary 
rtlirnational cooperation for a future world of peace and economic well- 
Only by the most desperate grappling with these terrific obstacles 
Ifiultl this country and other peaceful democracies arm against danger 
strive on to the ultimate goal, 

^ I had devoted much of my time for many years, especially since the 
%${ World War and the League of Nations fight, to international affairs, 

C itlcularly the economic side. I felt that my work in the Senate would 
mainly on the domestic impact of foreign affairs, whereas in the State 
Hlimrtment I should be dealing with foreign affairs directly. Also many 
iMlitttors would be undertaking to deal with the same problems, with dif- 
Hmi approaches, whereas in the State Department my work would be 
I concentrated in the directions I intended. Finally I decided I could 
iilvAru'c sound international views more effectively as head of the State 
I M*'|iiiHment than I could in the Senate. 

At about this time I met Norman Davis, back from Geneva on a 
I I had known him from the Wilson days during the First World War 
I he came to Washington and worked in the Treasury, and we were 
\\y closest friends. He remarked, "Your name has been mentioned for 
[♦In* post of Secretary of State,” I said,"if you want the position and 
IMnk you can get it, I will not be in your way.” He promptly, emphati- 
Mhv replied, "I want you to take it if it is offered to you.” 

In I'ebruary, Mr. Roosevelt telegraphed from Warm Springs, asking 












me to meet him at EUchmond as he came north, and ride on the tram wifl 
him to Washington' This I did. We started off wi^ a very agreeaM 
general conversation on personal and official lines. ® ® ^ 

Lling of the wounding (later fatal) of Mayor Cermak of Chicago, ^ 
companion at Miami, Florida, the day before, although he seemed to ^ 
toward it as a military commander might feel toward an importrf 
casualty in a miUtary campaign. He made no reference to the assasai^ 
attempt on himself, and the danger he had narrowly escaped. 1 en U 
brought up his Cabinet offer and asked for my answer. I did not si^ 
“Yes” right off, but held out to the extent that I first wa^ed to clari^ 
the very important matter of our future personal and official workil| 

I said “I need to'know how well we can and will work in “mplJ 
cooperation.” Also, how the President, while performing his full functi^ 
as head of the Executive Branch charged with the conduct of for^ 
affairs through the State Department, would function within his provi^ 
And how free I should be to function in the most effective support of ^ 
and within my province as Secretary of State and head of the State ^ 
partment. 1 said, “A clear understanding on these points is all-import 
for a successful administration of foreign affairs.” i| 

I explained to him, “If I accept the Secretaryship of State, I do 1J( 
have in mind the mere carrying on of correspondence with foreign govw 
ments ” What I did have in mind was that it would be my duty to ^ 
the President in every possible way in the formulation and conducjl 
foreign policy. In this I would make use of the State Departments Ilfl 
long experts on each important question of foreign policy covering evo 
country in the world. I Wbuld constantly keep in closest touch with U 
experienced and best informed experts in the department from top | 
bottom. I would foresee and appraise to the fullest possible extent quj 
tions and problems arising or about to arise and would formulate my Of 
ideas of policy, in conference with my associates where necessary. I 
then recommend such policy to the President for his approval or dtli 
proval and suggest the necessary action. The President himself 
of course, suggest a policy on a given situation at any time he migl^ 
fit, and I would develop all facts in relation to it and then, if he adopt( 
it, carry it out through the State Department. ^ ji 

Mr. Roosevelt listened intently, and then emphatically expresscfl 1 
approval and assured me, “We shall each function in the manner yolll 
stated.” I thereupon accepted his offer, and we shook hands. 
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We did not discuss foreign affairs to see whether we agreed in our 
IMlludes toward them. Neither of us felt the need to do so. We had dis- 
Hinned foreign relations so many times in the past, especially during the 
km twenties when I used to meet him as he came through Washington, 
Ihnt we thoroughly knew each other’s views in the main. 

The President-elect made a formal announcement of my appointment 
m February 21, Three days later I made my first public statement out- 
ilfllng in a general way my thoughts on foreign affairs. 

Although I said I could not discuss policies at that stage, I pointed 
that demoralization and chaos, including the complete dislocation of 
economic relationships of nations, characterized political and economic 
norths, “There has been, too, a general letting down since the war of 
Hmml And political standards by both peoples and governments,” I 
iJkitrd. “There should be no laxity on the part of this or any other nation 
111 the observance of both the letter and spirit of treaties and of inter- 
IlfilJiKKil good faith.” 

1 added: “There should be sane and realistic international coopera- 
tliut, keeping in mind our traditions and our Constitution, to aid in pre- 
Htvlng the peace of the world. This policy is vital. This nation hence- 
4 liilh must play its full part in effecting the normal restoration of na- 
i {‘conomic relationships and in world commercial rehabilitation, from 
iilone business recovery in satisfactory measure can be hoped for. 
the war debts owed our government are but one factor, will not be 
mtni I overted. The policy of international readjustment assumes that all 
IJlHnLuuental domestic remedies for trade improvement also will be pur- 
[imil ” 

I And, finally: “The success of the principal foreign policies of the 
administration, therefore, will be determined by the extent of 
iild in restoring world commerce, which would include our commerce 
lj|| hiirnr ; and its aid in maintaining world peace under the fundamental 
[kilhv of right and justice. This great young country of ours possesses 
IwfcHUi'rrs and wealth unequaled in all the past, and, under a sound and 
program of fiscal and economic policies such as will be proposed, 
CMti be no reasonable doubt about early revival.” 

\ !n Ibis statement I was reiterating the doctrines and policies con- 
Mlhfil In previous addresses and statements of mine. When I came to the 
miU Department, I believed they offered much of the foundation for the 
MiU huilually desirable relationship among the nations of the world. 

I In Hu* period between the public announcement of my appointment 
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and the inauguration I busied myself with preliminary preparations 
the weighty task l^fore me. I had elaborate talks with outgoing Seer 
Henry L. Stimson, who was most obliging in giving me the fullest 
tinent information. I had first got acquainted with Stimson when he 
Secretary of War under Taft. I knew him as a follower of Theoc 
Roosevelt who preached Teddy's doctrines generally, but I did not^kii 
how far he went in his views until the years unfolded and gradua 
discovered that he was a man of sound ideas to which he held with | 
greatest imaginable tenacity and real courage. I knew he had had a 
ficult time getting President Hoover to agree to his policies on Mi 
churia. In our talks I found him to measure up to his reputation 
very able, broad-gauged, patriotic statesman. 

At one of these -conferences, Stimson laid before me an invikat 
from the League of Nations to our Government to associate itself wl^ 
the League in its condemnation of Japan's invasion of Manchuria, 
also his reply accepting in principle the League’s findings. Being fatl^ 
familiar with the whole Manchurian incident, and entertaining like vio 
I readily assented to his position. 

I saw William C. Bullitt, who acquainted me with the results of 
trip to Europe for the President-elect, which were interesting and 
I conferred in a tentative way with British Ambassador Sir Rc 
Lindsay and French Ambassador Paul Claudel. Mr. Roosevelt had air 
stated his willingness to receive a representative of the British Gov 
ment to discuss war debts early in March. But he had refused Presld 
Hoover's suggestion for a committee of Republicans and Demoertti ^ 
consider war debts, armaments, and the proposed economic conferen 
He did not wish to commit his Administration in advance, since he 
not yet have power to carry out commitments. 

I also made it a point to meet and become acquainted with the 
men throughout the State Department, whom I found in most casMj 
be capable and well informed. About a week before I formally took 
fice I started spending most of every day at the Department, becdtl 
familiar with its mechanics of operation. 

As I was about to assume my new post, Mr. Roosevelt brought 
the name of William Phillips for Under Secretary of State and asked 
what I thought. I had known Phillips fairly well and very favorably ' 
he was Assistant Secretary of State during the Wilson Adminiatrftl 
I immediately agreed. Phillips possessed splendid capacity and chain 
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and was loyal to friends and to principles. In whatever position he served 
lie was unusually efficient, 

Mr. Roosevelt, without much ceremony, appointed Raymond Moley 
one of my Assistant Secretaries of State. Moley had been in my of- 
Ikc in the Senate on more than one occasion for conferences on the gen- 
nriil situation. I knew something of him and his leadership among the 
toVcalled brain trusters, and I felt that he lacked information on inter¬ 
nal ioiial affairs, and that his equipment would not be of any great aid 
In conducting foreign policy. I therefore readily concluded that Mr. Roose- 
Vflt was placing him in this position, not to render regular service as 
Anaistant Secretary of State, but to continue to stay close around the 
Resident, be his chief utility man, and handle any questions arising any- 
j where in the Government to which Mr. Roosevelt might assign him. In 
Jiiy event, I was not at all enthusiastic about this sort of appointment, 
Mini I grew less enthusiastic until the London Economic Conference was 
nver and Moley retired from the State Department. 

The President-elect wanted an old friend of his, Wilbur J. Carr, to be 
tatrtined as Assistant Secretary, to which I agreed. I knew Carr well and 
\m\ a good'opinion of him. In the face of the terribly complicated inter- 
Miitt(Mial situation, I wished to keep most persons in key positions who 
Imd experience and practical judgment and were loyal to the Govern- 
Hunit. Such periods of extreme diplomatic difficulties, I felt, were never 
{\w time for sweeping reorganizations of the State Department with 
"nrw blood" unless those at the head of the Government were pre- 
I jHued for disastrous results in the conduct of foreign policy. It matters 
Hill how brilliant an appointee may be, he is helpless when deep-seated 
' ijui^slions arise in rapid succession about whose background he knows 
llltir or nothing. 

Mr. Roosevelt was now laboring in transition from his station as a 
|hihI governor of New York in peacetime to the position of President 
he was destined to render vast and lasting service to the nation 
m\ I lie world and to take his place among our great Presidents. The 
I at' r I fit' panic which had utterly prostrated all lines of endeavor in this 
r OHM try as never before had visited all the important countries in the 
WMild. 1 myself sought to deal with its effects in the international situa- 
Umm, but not with the purely domestic questions which at the time pre- 
I lanU'd almost insurmountable problems to Mr. Roosevelt. 

As the inauguration approached, I failed to detect signs of what I 
sufficient progressiveness on the part of the President-elect. But 
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this proved to be a joke on some of us. As an old Wilsonian progre$3ll| 
I had a discussion with Daniel Roper on this point just before or jiu 
after the inaugurayon. He seemed to have reached the same concluslq 
I urged that we persuade Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of the Naq 
to have a conference with Mr. Roosevelt and induce him to become mm 
outspokenly progressive. Daniels agreed to approach the President-dlo 
Mr. Roosevelt replied in reassuring terms, saying that he would mal 
hard-boiled reactionism “pop like a new saddle.” He implied sometbll 
more than the progressivism we had been standing for since the WilsJ 
period. 4 

All preliminaries out of the way, I Ijendered my resignation as Senl 
tor and was ready to undertake my new work. I had not been in til 
diplomatic service, and I had not had much social contact with diplomafl 
but the background on^ foreign affairs I carried with me to the State Dl 
partment was far greater than was generally known. i 

Even from l^oyhood I had kept reasonably familiar with importiij| 
international developments, simply because they interested me. This I dll 
by reading newspapers and other available periodicals and by listening'i 
public speakers. I remember closd^y following Cleveland’s controvert! 
with Great Britain over Venezuela and his outspoken message, and Thej 
dore Roosevelt’s negotiations and actions concerning the Panama Caw 
I do not want anyone to think I was an expert on foreign affairs in thoj 
days, but at any rate they engaged my attention. L 

From 1888 to 1933 I had made a thorough study of tariffs. In K 
doing I had had to examine the tariffs and trading arrangements an! 
principles of all major commercial nations. That meant that I leamll 
much of their whole social and economic structure. My knowledge of then 
economics deepened as I studied their income tax, inheritance tax, ani 
excess-profits tax systems, and their methods of financing the First WorU 
War. And you could not have studied in detail the economics of a couiitl| 
without knowing something of its political problems, both domestic an? 
foreign. )] 

I had followed foreign affairs very closely during the First WorK 
War and immediately thereafter during Wilson’s fight for the League ol 
Nations. I had to keep in intimate touch with international events duf! 
ing my period as chairman of the Democratic National Committee, igaj 
to 1924. My long and frequent talks with Wilson and Bryan were great]) 
revealing on foreign affairs. I had made an extensive tour of Europe l|j 
1925, when I visited nine countries. I knew a little of the Latin Amerioul 
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IfUn my five months in Cuba during the Spanish-American War. I was 
^ Milduous reader of articles and books on foreign subjects. I had made 

f p^i hru on foreign policy. It is not too much to say that from the First 
orUI War on I devoted more time to a study and investigation of for- 
-pgii and related domestic questions and conditions than to purely do- 
miNillc developments. 

1 was vain enough to believe I was not a novice in foreign affairs 
ilwfti I entered the State Department. I had some definite ideas on what 
♦♦Hr foreign policy should be in the vital fields. I believed I had in mind 
liid methods to make these ideas work. 
















Part Two 


FIRST TWO YEARS AS SECRETARY 
OF STATE 

( 1933 - 1935 ) 









3 : I Begin My Major Work 


PRAYER—WE NEEDED IT—opened the ceremonies on Inau- 
imlion Day, March 4, 1933. The members-designate of the Cabinet 
lonipanied the President-elect to St. John’s Episcopal Church on Six- 
Mil h Street opposite the White House, where Dr. Peabody prayed to 
• Almighty to help the new President. 

Shortly before noon we appeared with Mr. Roosevelt on the grand- 
II11I at the Capitol and witnessed the administration of the oath and 
itil liis inaugural address. Chief Justice Hughes administered the oath 
: hl.i usual clear, resonant voice. I have seen numerous Presidents 
mmiirated, but no one took the oath in a firmer tone and with a more 
tillin demeanor than Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The President in his inaugural address resolutely attacked the terrific 
iililniis of the domestic situation, which could scarcely have been worse. 
|l«li and thereafter he was to handle almost impossible conditions with 
IHitrrly skill and power of analysis. He was to prosecute far-reaching, 
(lllc domestic reforms during the first four years of his Administration, 
iniiNl entirely to the exclusion of foreign policy. In his inaugural address 
)ll»voled just one short paragraph to foreign policy, when he. eloquently 
Hi liilmed the everlasting doctrine of the Good Neighbor a doctrine 
It applied alike to every part of the world. 

He made a reference to international trade relations which was to 
tV# II decided effect on my actions during the coming months. Although 

Mill lie would make every effort to reduce trade barriers, domestic 
iiiiMMiie questions would have to have first place, and, “I favor as a 
IH'lli'id policy the putting of first things first.” 

We went to the reviewing stand in front of the White House—con- 
IMIed as a replica of Andrew Jackson’s Hermitage near Nashville— 
|»ip, with the President, we saw the inaugural parade. Late in the after- 
IHI I he President and the members-designate of the Cabinet, on his invi- 
IhMi, repaired to the Oval Room of the White House. There, in the 
MMue of our families and friends, Associate Justice Cardozo admin- 
Vteil lo us the oath whereby we swore to uphold the Constitution of 
I Hulled States. Never before had all the members of the Cabinet been 
Hilt III at the same time by the same official, and never before had the 
hiiiiimv taken place in the White House. Mr. Roosevelt, remarking 
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that this was a new precedent, called it a “little family party,” and han( 
each of us the commission of office which he had signed. We then w 
to our offices in our respective departments, to take up the grinding w 
that for some of us was to continue for many years. 

The office in which I was to sit for twelve years was one of the ffl 
interesting in Washington. It was a large rectangular room on the sec( 
floor of the State Department. Well lighted by ample windows, it lod 
south across the Mall to the Washington Monument. In the centM 
the room stood my huge mahogany desk. I do not know how succ^ 
my predecessors were in keeping it clear, but for me it was alw 
stacked with a mass of papers, reports, dispatches, diplomatic nO! 
memoranda—especially economic data—and the like. 

I sat at the desk with my back to the windows so that the II 
streamed over my shoulders. To my left were two telephones, one a prh 
line to the White House. On my right was a telephone direct to myi. 
retary and a little interoffice communications box linking me withj 

principal officials of the Department, 

My desk was flanked on the left by a solid, leather-covered 
in which a visitor might sit. Farther to the left, beside the vast firep^ 
was a small “treaty table” on which I signed treaties with fo«f 

countries. J 

If I looked straight up from my desk to the north wall, I couUt 
portraits and engravings of .Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses Si Grant,J 
William Henry Harrison. Below them hung a wide map case cont^ 
a dozen maps on rollers. Beneath the maps was a bookcase exteill 
almost the whole length of the wall, filled and also topped by bookJ. 

A heavy door stood at each end of the wall. Through the one to 
right entered Ambassadors and Ministers from the diplomatic Will 
room across the hall. The one to the left opened on a large private 
room. On a table in the washroom were two more telephones. 

To my left, the stone-faced fireplace was surmounted by a 1 
mirror outlined in redwood with the coat of arms of the United SM 
crowning it. On the mantel was a bronze statue of Andrew Jackidftl 
a rearing horse, tipping a cocked hat. To the left of the fireplaci, j 
the treaty table, hung a portrait of Jackson. A door beside the flr^ 
admitted visitors in general. Open, it revealed a small anteroom, 
two more telephones reposed on a table. This room was decorate(iy< 
two paintings of my ngtive section, one showing the Cumberland ( 
Caney Fork rivers and the other a river and road scene near Carll 4 
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When I looked up from my desk to the right, I saw a well populated 
11 ^ of the room. Between me and the wall were a black leather divan 
til two chairs. On the right wall hung the engraved portraits of James 
iMfUoo seated, George Washington standing and declaiming, Thomas 
Hiumm standing and making an address, and John Quincy Adams 
Ill’ll They looked down on a wide-stretched bookcase on which stood 
I MMirhle bust of Washington. To their left was a dictionary on a stand, 
fill (nrlhcr to the left a big door leading to the office of the Under Sec- 
IfUry of State. We could thereby communicate with each other without 
through the corridor. Just to the right of this door was a tall, loud- 
li-liiriM grandfather’s clock, with an expansive face. At the extreme right 
I n huge green safe, where I kept secret papers. 

'Ihe south wall, at my back, seemed the most occupied of all, prob- 
iily btcause its objects of ornamentation had to be fitted into the spaces 
immx the three large windows. An opening to the left was taken by a 
lihlf plaque of James Madison, done in 1792, supposedly the most 
iliilble piece of art in the State Department. To the right a floor stand- 
t'l hlld aloft an American flag and the flag of the Secretary of State. 
|iU Utter bore, on a white background, a star in each corner, and in the 
Elillr the seal of the United States of which I, in my new position, “was 
krfiper. To the right of the flags was a. little rubber plant which 
flHil my service shot up to twelve feet. 

*l‘hr original State, War, and Navy Building was becoming old when 
WiM'irtl it. Its interior was impressive by reason of its simplicity and 
IHI tradition, but it contained too many exterior frills and furbelows to 
llrlking as it deserved to be in the light of the historic events that 
UkiMi place within its walls. 

I myself gathered both stimulus and inspiration from the constant 
ItilMitfi'H around me of the great statesmen who had adorned the office 

’iMirtiiry of State in preceding generations. The first Secretary of 
Kilr, Thomas Jefferson, was in my mind a marvelous philosopher, patriot, 
Nd jUirsman. He launched the functions and standards of the depart- 
hil m the highest plane, but there were other able Secretaries, such as 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Clay, Webster, Hay, Root, 
14Vh> If uhd Stimson. 

II my desk was piled high with papers, there was a reason for it. 
U doul>1tul if any previous Secretary of State was confronted by so 

iiM\ world problems of first magnitude in the first month of his tenure. 
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It is remarkable how so many of the stupendous developments of the Hi 
dozen years cast their shadows into that month of March; 1933. 

The very day after I entered office, Germany held her parliamenl 
elections, and Hitler's Nazis and the allied Nationalist Party obt ‘ 
between them a 52 per cent majority, thus consolidating Hitler in po^ 
That same month outbreaks against the Jews occurred in Germany, 
lutions were introduced in Congress requesting a forriial protest by 
Government, and we sent a cable to our Embassy in Berlin asking fO^ 
report on these events. The German Government denied that it 
sanctioning race persecution. 

Here was the first of many diplomatic steps we took in later 
on the ground of race persecution, culminating in the recall of Amer 
Ambassador Hugh Wilson from Berlin in 1938. I had long been studyji 
the purposes and effects of Nazism. In speeches back in 1930 and if 
I had called attention to the growth of dictator movements abroad l( 
the danger they offered to a peaceful world. There was little doubt tn j 
mind in March, 1933, that Germany Would provide one of my big 
problems in the years to come. 

In the Far East, Japan had invaded and occupied Manchuria, 
day I entered the State Department the Japanese occupied Jehol 
capital of Jehol, one of China's provinces. Th^ prediction I made atj 
time of the 1921-1922 Washington Disarmament Conference—that Ja 
regardless of her signature of treaties, meant to continue her expanilort 
had unfortunately come true. At Geneva the League of Nationsjf 
demned Japan's action and Japan, some three weeks after I be 
Secretary of State, formally withdrew from the League. There wa 
doubt that here, too, was % fertile source of future problems and troU 

In Latin America the bitter Chaco War between Bolivia and ill 
guay was raging, and another, between Colombia and Peru, 

Leticia frontier, was in the skirmish stage. Mexican newspapers 
protesting the appointment of my friend, Josephus Daniels, as AmbaS 
because he had been Wilson's Secretary of the Navy when Vera Cm* ^ 
shelled in 1913. Cuba was in a state of growing ferment, the same feri^ 
out of which revolutions had sprung in the past. Haiti, extremely resllg 
was complaining loudly about the presence of United States troopi^^j 
the island for some twenty years and of a United States financial adl 
istration within the Haitian Government. 

The League of Nations Council, on March 18, undertook conclltl^ 
of the Leticia dispute, and thus, for the first time in its history,' 
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li»' active in a territorial question in the Western Hemisphere. Two 
liter we instructed the American Minister to Switzerland, Hugh 
to work with the League’s advisory committee handling the 

In March the Disarmament Conference at Geneva was still in session, 
^1 Wf* were faced with the problem of keeping it alive and helping it 
VO results. Peace with disarmament, prior to and during the 1930's, 
iilwiiys one of the urgent questions up for solution by the nations, 
lin li was said about disarmament, by spokesmen of numerous countries, 
I i uuld not help noting that the final upshot of all meetings and con- 
from 1921 on was that very little of lasting value was accom- 
|Hi« 4 uu|, On March 16, Prime Minister MacDonald presented a new, com- 
British plan of disarmament to the Geneva Conference. Two 
Irtlrr he was in Rome and received from Mussolini the plan for a 
ill I'liwtT Pact—Britain, Germany, France, and Italy. 

I Ivrr the nations, like a pall, hung the enormous war debts, mainly 
: lu the United States. The debtor nations, it seemed to me, spent more 
Gliding ways to avoid or postpone p)ayment than in efforts to make 
at least to the extent of their ability. Their actions raised the 
ki*<iiMiiii In my mind, by the 1930's, as to whether, with the world panic 
; Wurnl of the debtor countries were gradually adopting the attitude that 
loold not pay and would not seriously undertake to do so. This 
iiMiiiinit, on the other hand, with the Treasury more than the State 
rtUmrnt having the leadership, treated the debts seriously and strove 
to make collections. The President, even before assuming 
fef, luid expressed his willingness to discuss the question with some of 
♦tf-lihiF nations after March 4. The next payment was due June 15, 
Iliii'T months later. It was obvious that war debts would demand 
ill Itudy ill the months to come. 

more work confronted us in connection with the forthcoming 
iiiimit ('onference, to be held in London under the auspices of the 
fUii* of Nations. The Hoover Administration had committed the United 
III participation in the Conference. A preparatory commission at 
lipVrt, In which American representatives took part, had prepared an 
SiillliHly interesting and elaborate agenda. It embraced a broad, prac- 
ry plMUmin of tariff, trade, financial, and general economic readjustment 
Ipb yliiw to reducing or eliminating excessive obstructions in interna- 
lOinnierce and financing. This program in principle was in harmony 
p Mm’ et'oiioniics and peace proposal I first offered ifi 1916. 
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I now had the hope that, under the new Administration, my 
tillin g in the field'of lower tariffs and world trade might raise an adfl 
tional crop. I was prepared to work for legislation authorizing the SttH 
Department to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements based on the uncn 
ditional most-favored-nation clause and permitting substantial t^H 

reductions. jH 

In March I began to receive petitions asking that our Govemi* 

recognize Soviet Russia, with whom relations had been non-existent M 
sixteen years. 

Thus the very month in which I entered my new office was shadoj 
by most of the questions in the foreign field that were to confronW 
later When the new Administration assumed charge of the executive ^ 
legislative branches oT the Federal Government, it faced colossal ptfl 
lems in the domestic as well as the international field. Whichever 
one’s eyes turned, obstacles and dangers were in evidence. With tbi 
threats of early chaos, political, economic, and social, they presented tl 
Government with tasks and responsibilities scarcely equaled in all the pd 
history of the nation. In the domestic field, the unparalleled panic M 
brought utter collapse to our financial, industrial, agricultural, and genen 
economic structure. Most of the vital processes of our very domestic exOl 
ence had well-nigh ceased to function. 1 

Such conditions were common to most other countries. All togetql 
they seriously handicapped the conduct of foreign relations on anyAj(| 
approaching a high level. It was easy to observe a widespread decline 
most standards of iiitemational conduct, both individual and officU 
The truth was that the whole international structure in many partfd 
the world had slipped down to the lowest level. Treaty observance ^ 
flouted by many nations. Truth, candor, law, and fair dealing had 
banished from many chancelleries. There seemed to be no such thing*! 
the peaceful settlement of disputes among nations. The movement M 
peace through disarmamient was gradually failing. The world, in fW 
never more nearly approached economic and financial catastrophe doiJM 
tically, and anarchy internationally. j 

In my first speech as Secretary of State, delivered April 27, I9| 
to the American Foreign Service Association, I said; “Today nearly^^ 
the nations of the world, including our own, have no fundamentals, eit« 
political, moral, or economic. The nations and their peoples everywhljj 
are in a large sense prostrate without a definite program of ideas flj 
ideals for the rehabilitation of their political, economic, and other affsll 
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ihit wonderful spirit that moved and animated those who had prominent 
pint I'M in the statesmanship and leadership of the past, in large measure 
lifinme dormant during this postwar period.” 

1 therefore felt that, while it was necessary for our nation and others 
to I'on.serve and offer sound policies and to rebuild domestic political and 
Homimic structures from the ground up, the task wasieven more complex 
In the international field than at home. Here on this side we could take 
IliPBSiires on our own initiative. Abroad our actions depended partly on 
I ltd actions and reactions of other nations./ 

Throughout the years from early youth I had preached the doctrines 
III Thomas Jefferson that were apt for quotation. In my speeches and 
(lublic statements during this long period I had advocated what Lincoln 
titrmed the axioms of free society and also the political truths applicable 
Ui free institutions and the spirit of individual liberty. I put particular^ 
||Vt[)liasls on these principles in my peace and economics addresses to 
i in 1916 and 1919, in speeches on a number of revenue and loan 

(urttsures, my foreign affairs address of 192 7 , and my opening address in 
♦Im Senatorial campaign in Tennessee in 1930. I felt that these principles 
ivrre extremely important in the domestic life of nations everywhere, 
|jiK<iuse they raised peoples to higher levels and made them all the 
ilronger in their support of peace and of organizations to preserve the 
(miicc. I was determined to preach a revival and restoration of all these 
44 N loins of organized domestic and international society, not only to our 
own people but also to the Governments and peoples of other countries. 

As I faced the stupendous problems to be dealt with abroad, it gave 
(Of some relief and greater confidence to feel that I was strongly grounded 
Ui\ the fundamental propositions that should govern relations among 
loidons. I proceeded to assemble and classify these principles, all of 
which the President, too, believed in strongly, and to make practical 
H[iplication of them at appropriate times. 

To begin with, I felt the urgent need of an awakening and revival 
In the people’s minds and hearts of the doctrines, in both letter and spirit, 
iJ liuman rights, individual liberty, and freedom. There had to be a revi- 
Ullzation and restoration of higher levels of morals, truth, respect, and 
\m\ among nations, all official standards of conduct having greatly dete- 
tliiriiied in international relations. 

Furthermore, I felt that all nations should be urged to make their 
I liiff rallying point the establishment of a state of world order under law, 
11} as to maintain conditions of permanent peace. This would include 
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justice, equality, fair dealing, observance of treaties, peaceful settlemen 
of disputes, and nonintervention in the internal affairs of other natioc 
All nations, especially the large Commercial countries, I believed 
should combine in working out plans and programs for the full worl<j 
development of freer commerce. The expected result would be an incre 
of production, employment, and consumption, and the firm establishme< 
of a basis of friendship and confidence on which permanent peace cou 
be built. H 

The peoples everywhere—especially in all countries where they havtj 
a voice in government—had to be kept educated, organized, and aler 
with respect to international problems, conditions, and methods of co 
crating to preserve the peace and general welfare. 

Foreign affairs had to be kept out of domestic politics. As Secretary 
of State, I adopted this policy from the outset. I pursued it religioual^ 
during my twelve years in office. During the campaign of 1944, my deair 
to keep the future organization for peace out of politics was agreed ioi 
unqualifiedly and after lengthy negotiations between myself, representii 
the Democrats and other S3anpathetic groups, and John Foster Dulled | 
representing Governor Thomas E. Dewey, the Republican President 
candidate. I was not to make a serious political speech during my stayj 
at the State Department, with the exception of two last-minute add res 
in 1940. I was therefore severely criticized during political campaigns by( 
' some of the Democratic leaders; but I held fast to this policy, which timafl 
and experience have demonstrated to be the only sound course in thti 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

The President and I proceeded, either jointly or with each other^lfJ 
knowledge, to apply these pelicies and to develop further policies and 4 
apply them as occasion required. 

On my part, I urged these basic ideas ana objectives on the Utiltfl 
States and other countries in more than one hundred speeches, statement 
and important letters for publication during the dozen years that followed 
In my address to the Foreign Service officers in April, 1933, I said, 
^We have the tremendous undertaking today of rebuilding more secureyii 
along political and economic lines, otir relationships with the other nationlJ ( 
I think we ought to build upon the solid and broad foundations of justice^ 
equality, and friendship. I think, too, that the more we visualize thoM ‘ 
broader relationships, both political and economic, that should be restorddi 
keeping at all times within the limitations of our traditions and our Con*!:! 
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itllirllon, the greater service we will render to ourselves and to other 

* I firmly believed that we should continue, from year to year, to be a 
Irjifling nation on an ever-increasing scale. My mind harked back to the 
|*baenicifLns who fashioned little vessels on the shores of the Mediterra- 
and began to trade. For many generations they carried their com- 
to every known people and clime, gathering together all the valu- 
ihlr customs, manners, learning, and culture of every locality in the 
Wrulern world, with the result that they built up a great civilization far 
ihuve and beyond those who were not trading peoples. 

Underneath all these objectives lay the most basic of all—the con- 
Ifnnl pursuit of human liberties. I said to the Foreign Service officers: 

lometimes think that I would have given all the wealth of this great 
itfmis;)here —and I am no more patriotic than any of you folk—if I 
iiMild have been one of that little band that went out to the field of 
Hiirmymede in 1215 and extracted from King John that wonderful col- 
|ii lion of human liberties known as Magna Carta, After liberty had been 
himished from the world for a thousand years, I repeat, if I could have 
hull the wonderful privilege of being one of that band that thus took the 
flfil step back toward human freedom—the first step in that five-hundred- 
yimr struggle for Anglo-Saxon liberty—I would have parted with all the 
^viklih of this Western Hemisphere, And I want to see some of that same 
that finally culminated in our own country in the Revolution and 
(Ih' structure of our free government revived.’’ 

better international relations, establishing a solid foundation for 
|U'mv and well-being, would result in greater recognition, I hoped, of 
IuinIc human rights everywhere. To me as a lawyer it was, as I said in 
MM udclress to the American Society of International Law on April 29, 
r (U33, “an amazing commentary on the human race that international law 
wiiN virtually unknown during the first three thousand years of history.” 
|( was only at the end of the Thirty Years’ War, with its indescribable 
III utilities and savagery, that the great Dutch jurist Grotius really 
(uMiuled this system of law. “Persistent effort through succeeding cen- 
iurlrs,” I said, “was necessary to extend it to the preservation of peace 
Ml well as the regulation of warfare. This phase, however, is not so sur- 
[irluitig when we recall that the term ^human rights’ was scarcely conceived 
Mill II within the last eight hundred years, and that the common lot of 
VO per cent to 95 per cent of the human race, until within the last two 
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hundred years, was that of slavery, serfdom, or enforced war ser 
mainly to gratify the ambition of rulers,” 

Of one thing 1 felt dead sure: namely, that in the chaotic inte 
tional situation existing when I took office, if the United States did n 
take the lead toward sanity, no other nation would. The United Sta 
had frittered away its chance for leadership once before, when Wife 
ideas were rejected, and I felt that we now had a double responsibi 

“The awful plight of all countries,” I said to the international k' 
yers, “offers proof conclusive of the breakdown of leadership and 
bankruptcy of statesmanship in every part of the world. Goverr 
have been more responsible for the present world economic dislocat 
than for any similar conditions in the past. In my judgment, the dest 
of history points to the United States for leadership in the existing gra 
crisis. Present-day statesmen in charge of governments of the varlo 
nations, in my opinion, must immediately realize that the people of ea 
country alike are living in a new age, with hew and transformed econo 
conditions, calling for more modernized policies.” 

In addition to these long-range objectives, I had an immed 
objective—the establishment, on our part at least, of a permanent poU 
of absolute candor and trust in our relations with other countries, I hoc 
that other nations would adopt a similar policy of candor and trust tov 
us and one another. Perhaps they might thereby gradually establish 
fidence and genuine friendliness between themselves and us and oH 
nations. On March 9, 1933 ,1 received at the State Department the inltl 
visit of sixty ambassadors and ministers comprising the entire dipl 
matic corps; and thereafter I began seeing them individually. In each ' 
these first conversations I Jold the ambassador or minister, “I intend 
be completely frank with you in all our conversations. I intend to ii 
you the exact truth. You will see that it is the truth.” I also requJrt 
all my subordinates to practice this policy religiously in their dealiitj 
with foreign representatives. 

Our mountain of problems was hopelessly complicated by dc 
seated convictions among the people on both political and economic 
lation. Our policy of international cooperation faced almost overwhelmll 
isolationist opposition during the years 1933-1941. It is due to say thj 
those Americans who believed in isolation were well-meaning, patriot 
citizens and thought they were pursuing this country’s more or less U 
ditional policies. This attitude of good faith by most of the isolatianh 
made it all the more difficult to prevail on them to take note of extar 
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llrtnKtr, however imminent and inevitable it might be. They failed to 
m\k^ that a policy of isolation would .make us as lonely in the family 
fit jijitions as a martin on a fodder pole. 

Hence, while advocating intemational cooperation at all times, w^ 
twre faced with the extremely delicate task of being careful not to present 
lint urge measures in such numbers as to alarm the people and precipitate 
tlijhtion as an acute political issue in the nation. Had we done so, the 
pi«Mievelt Administration would have been thrown out of power bodily 
IMI ioon as the American public had a chance to go to the polls, and the 
HiitiiMi would have been thrown back still farther to the extreme isola- 
litiplMt period following the Senate’s rejection of Wilson’s League of 

Our only alternative,,therefore, was constantly to urge upon the coun- 
liy a general policy of international cooperation in every way we could, 
NImI from time to time present for Congressional approval such proposals 
ai an arms embargo applied against an aggressor, peace through disarm- 
anuiit, American participation in the World Court and in the Interna- 
tliititil Labor Organization, the Trade Agreements policy, and more flexible 
Nftilrality legislation. These on their very face contravened nationalistic 
iwllcies. 

This was the only course under which we could hope to convince 
Americans that the United States was an integral part of world coopera- 
Hnii. Wherever the matter before Congress seemed about to become a 
»4trltnis national isolation issue, we did not press it to the point of a 
Miitlonal campaign. 

With all these problems facing me, I had to make one decision right 
lit the start. This was the social question, which in itself was highly 
IfHportant depending on how one dealt with it. Immemorial custom 
M'quired the Secretary of State to go out almost daily to luncheon or 
iliimer, especially dinner. Whatever the beneficial effects of this practice, 
tlii-re was no doubt that it absorbed much time and more energy. I did 
m\ hesitate to make my decision. I said to the members of the diplomatic 

“[ can go out almost daily to luncheons and dinners with you, with 
♦hr result that I’ll be unable to see and confer with you except to a lim- 
\ml extent and you’ll have to see my Assistant Secretaries of State 
h»iitni(L Or I can refuse to go out to luncheons and dinners with you, 
wtUi the result that I’ll be able to see and confer with you myself at 
lirjitec length. I prefer the latter.” 
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This met with general approval, and I think it worked much to 
advantage of all concerned. My evenings were freer for the study' 
documents and papers I took home to read. My days were freer for 
cussions with ambassadors and ministers and members of the departn 
During the twelvri years to follow I carried out this policy with only sue 
infrequent exceptions as official and diplomatic situations seriously 
for. 

I did go occasionally, however, to the Senate and House and dro 
on Members to say hello and pay my respects and possibly to ha 
luncheon with them. This was in addition to my regular appears 
before the Senate and House committees. These visits were promp 
both by my feeling of comradeship for my old associates and by a de 
to achieve cooperation and teamwork between Congress and the St 
Department. I enjoyed them, and they appeared to be welcomed as 
by my old colleagues in the two Houses. 

Mrs. Hull proved invaluable in assuming the burden of what so 
life remained. She took i>ersonal charge of the arrangements for the dll 
ners I had to give to visiting statesmen, and the annual Cabinet dimi 
to the President. When I attended conferences abroad, she made so 
calls on the wives of the delegates such as I was not able to make on l| 
delegates themselves. 

Some public men, often by mutual understanding, refrain from dll 
closing the secrets of their political and public affairs to their wives, 
remain content to pursue their own courses relating to society and to 
duties of rearing a family. I kept Mrs. Hull constantly informed, ho| 
ever, regarding any and all questions and persons having any import 
to me. She scrupulously guarded every secret. I never knew her to ml 
a single mistake in conversations with diplomats and statesmen abroadS 
at home. 

She read the newspapers thoroughly and kept herself generally 
formed and in touch with public affairs from day to day. She wa| ab 
to. give me many timely, valuable suggestions, whether I was at hof| 
dealing with official affairs through the State Department, or away atte 
ing international conferences. Her judgment never went wrong in 
important instance. She was frequently picking up dropped stitchCfl, 
to speak, or pK>inting out omissions or commissions that required attentlci 
Throughout my career in Congress and in the State Department she w| 
thoroughly at home whether in company with a Queen or with the wii 
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y i \ml carrier; and she knew and understood human nature and human 
yHVpoints from the top to the bottom strata of society. 

Although I eschewed social activities whenever possible, I allowed 
IHfMpU one diversion that proved of great benefit to me in body and 
ylflt, Late of an afternoon once or twice a week in good weather, to 
iMni my thoughts and get a. little relaxation in preparation for the tasks 
i liiiftW lay ahead, I would take three of my associates with me for a 
|liufi of croquet cm the lawn of “Woodley”—^Henry L. Stimson s home. 

1 became my only sport, and, in the eyes of friends who had not so 

HimIi occasion to play it, I grew to be something of an expert. 

To some, croquet may seem namby-pamby; but it is really a very 
IHailUflc gamel A player must give it his full attention, or he has no 
lliiim. Four or five times a season I could go completely around the 
ground without stopping. I let two or three of the other players 
first. Then I started off from the first pole and began to contact 
and take them with me so as to play off them. 

On one occasion Harry McBride, formerly my assistant in my office 
liot later administrator of the National Art Gallery in Washington, 
in a “ringer,” introducing him to me as an old friend. It later 
he was the champion croquet player of a certain section of 
United States. Nevertheless, I won, probably because of the ch^m- 
unfamiliarity with the grounds. 

^ It was not often that I could play a game through without interrup- 
thiiL Sometimes Stimson came out to talk to me. At other times I 
(ittiivtd urgent telephone calls from the Department, even from the Presi- 
driit. And frequently officers of the Department arrived with papers for 
W te go over and sign before they left their offices for the evening. 

Croquet proved highly satisfactory to me because it took my mind 
lilt my work at times and induced me to go out into the open air and 
WO But in my last several years at the State Department, as the work 
my strength more and more, my doctor required me to taper off 
hO the K^inie, which probably proves it is more strenuous than most 
think. 

When I entered the State Department I quickly determined upon an 
IliMMVidion relating to the Department personnel. Some persons insisted 
Hint I make sweeping changes in order to give place to personal favorites 
foil Democratic politicians. Others suggested, as they always seem to do 
ttliiui M change occurs, that there should be all new blood in lieu of what 
lh*'V I’gllcd “antiquated, obsolete-minded” officials. 
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I could not but remember the long lines of suitcases stretching alo| 
the corridor wall outside William Jennings Bryan’s office when he beca| 
Wilson’s Secretary'of State. They belonged seemingly to every Toi 
Dick, and Harry from the “sticks” who had been his friends and hi 
done Democratic service. These men came straight from the railroad sb 
tion to his office, without even going to a hotel, feeling sure thatjl 
would instantly create jobs for them. 

I had long believed, however, that our foreign affairs should not| 
the football of domestic politics. I felt that domestic politics, when wisl 
and soundly conducted, had no place in our international affairs, txoi 
in rare instances. I carefully investigated the character and fitness i 
officers of the Department, especially those in key positions. Althotlj| 
I weeded out an official here and there who for one cause or another wj 
not equipped to perform the most efficient service, I retained the seasoajj 
experienced persons in key positions. I did not bring to the Depart™ 
a single important person from my home State. ^ 

When I was chairman of the Democratic National Committee, I ^ 
accustomed to making a speech to the State organizations in whidj 
lauded the county chairmen. These men, I said, were the mainstawfl 
the Party, because they, and not the higher officials, were the ones m 
came in close touch with the pyeople. In the same way, I felt that i 
head of a geographic division and certain others like the economic advfti 
historical adviser, legal adviser, and heads of the passport and visa dll 
sions, were mainstays of the State Department because they were .f 
ones in immediate touch with conditions and developments throughout tj 
world. 

With the personnel of the State Department thus established oil 
nonpartisan basis, I never knew the politics of a dozen persons in t] 
Department. Outstanding individuals with knowledge and experience St| 
as former officials of the Department or Government, leading editors i| 
writers and other leaders of thought were accustomed to coming to 1 
office and any other office in the Department, seeking or offering couQf 
with no thought on the part of any one of the political persuasion of || 
visitor or the official. 

In formulating a foreign policy, I found no factor more indispensif 
as a rule than the long-experienced and patiently toiling, intelligent Rll| 
bers of the geographic divisions of the State Department—those dealli 
with European, Far Eastern, Near Eastern, and Latin-American affll 
The desk man in each division—meaning an officer specializing in Ij 
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iflilrA of one nation or group of nations—is the first person to make a 
twilitruciive appraisal of the mass of facts, circumstances, and develop- 
MiKiiln on which the higher officials, from the President down, must base 
new policy. 

This desk man has previously been stationed in certain countries 
where he devoted long years of toil and investigation to their 
and external problems. Back in the Department, he has at his 
HfMUniind nearly every important fact concerning the country in question, 
t to pay strong tribute to the efficiency, loyalty, and uniformly fine 
(Wviro these officers of the geographic divisions rendered during my years 
m I hr State Department. On important questions involving policy I called 
['III Wrry subordinate who could make a material contribution to the sub- 
under consideration—always including the desk man. Other high of- 
Inli and I would have been seriously handicapped in determining a 
[lIHiiid policy without the aid of these men. 

1 believe I am reasonably accurate in saying that I have not known 
my time a more capable, experienced, and sound group of asso- 
tb<>t than those in the State Department during my twelve years as its 
^41 1 , They were unassuming, and with very few exceptions were loyal, 

II ninety cooperative, and always on hand, especially when emergency 
urose. 

Among the important and capable, experienced and d^endable offi- 
uli 1 found in high position in the State Department were; Green H. 

f tatkworth, Legal Adviser; Herbert Feis, Economic Adviser; Stanley K. 
|*iMilK*ck, Division of Far Eastern Affairs; Edwin C. Wilson, Division of 
■tin American Affairs; Jay Pierrepont Moffat, Division of Western Euro- 

r ' Hii Affairs; Wallace Murray, Division of Near Eastern Affairs; Herschel 
johoHon, Division of Mexican Affairs; Robert F. Kelley, Division of 
European Affairs; James C. Dunn, Division of Protocol and 
f ooh^rcnccs; Michael J. McDermott, Division of Current Information; 
Umui Miller, Historical Adviser; Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, Passport DivL 
Margaret M. Hanna, Office of Coordination and Review; Clinton 
p iftu' Kachran, Chief Clerk and Administrative Assistant; and John 
flit I Simmons, Visa Office. 

After Mr. Roosevelt’s first inauguration he appointed a number of 
umbassadors and ministers. The policy I recommended to the Presi- 
WHH to divide these appointments about 50-50 between career men 
km the h'oreign Service and men outside the service, including political and 
appointees. Among the capable ambassadors appointed during the 
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first year were Alexander W. Weddell, to Argentina; Hugh S. Gibson/ 
Brazil; Robert W, Bingham, to Great Britain; Breckinridge Long^^ 
Italy; Josephus Daniels, to Mexico; Claude G. Bowers, to Spain; Rol ‘ 
P. Skinner, to Turkey; and William C. Bullitt, to Russia. 

Daniel C. Rc^r and I had been interested in Bingham in view| 
his fine career generally and his great support of Roosevelt. I never kai 
whether our recommendation was the influence that tipped the scales, f 
Bingham's appointment to London, or whether Mr. Roosevelt had mil 
the decision on his own at the same time. 

Daniels had appeared in public life as early as the Bryan campal| 
of 1896, and had been going strong ever since. He was a little too radlc 
at times to suit me, but we agreed in general and became warm persoS 
friends. Always active,.he kept his eye on what he considered the pubj 
welfare and the most effective agency for securing and preserving it. ! 
had made and continued to make a much-above-the-average showinig 
whatever post he filled. Daniels came to Mr. Roosevelt and to me and td 
us what he wanted, the appointment to Mexico, and that settled it. 

The appointment of William ErDodd as Ambassador to Berlin W1 
an outside one. I had known Dodd well as an enthusiastic support€|5H 
the League of Nations when I was chairman of the Democratic NatioB 
Committee. He had come to my office frequently while he Was teachil 
at the University of Chicago. He became a close friend of Daniel I 
Roper, and Roper and his friends chiefly brought about Dodd's appo^ 
ment to Berlin. I was agreeable to the appointment in the sense, that 
was exceedingly fond of Dodd and was his personal friend. I had alreij| 
discovered, however, that he would get out of bounds in his excesi'i 
enthusiasm and impetuosity and run off on tangents every now and thi 
like our friend William Jennings Bryan. Hence I had some reservatli! 
about sending a good friend, able and intelligent though he was, to 
ticklish spot such as I knew Berlin was and would continue to be. 

Hugh Wilson I kept on, with the President’s concurrence, as Mi 
ister to Switzerland, although he was a Republican. I formed a high opl 
ion of him then and in later years as an experienced and capable, thoui 
not necessarily a model, diplomat. We were able to use his capacitlci 
numerous instances as an observer in specific deliberations or underl^ 
ings of the League of Nations, Since our relations with the League W| 
microscopically scrutinized by the isolationists at home, we could Tufl 
tion better through Wilson who had good standing with the general pub] 
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AIi 4 Win a Republican. We later made him an Assistant Secretary of 
and then Ambassador to Germany. 

Hugh Gibson was another Republican whom I kept on as long as I 
because of his outstanding ability. But eventually the President 
him out—Gibson was a close friend of Herbert Hoover, and there 
(dtlcr feeling between Hoover and the President. 

In later years we enjoyed the services of two women as American 
Mlnlpttprs, Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen (daughter of my old friend William 
Bryan) to Denmark, and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman to Norway 
Ihfi first time in our history that women had been named to head diplo- 
♦mlh missions. They both proved competent, and made excellent records. 

I hr State Department under me started out with the disadvantage 
III wrrly rigid economy. The President, in keeping with the economy 
in the 1932 platform, began his Administration by demanding 
MiliiHlon of expenses, although the New Deal group about him soon 
him into exactly the opposite direction. The first t^egram I sent 
bt dir Foreign Service personnel abroad was one regretting that we were 
down our staff to save money, 

Wlll^ur Carr, the Assistant Secretary in charge of our budget, con- 
Ktuuul the policy of economy in the Department and kept asking Con- 
n (or just enough when other departments were asking for more than 
'Ihe Appropriations committees became accustomed to slicing 
4 m. iu Iho estimates of other departments and treated us in the same way, 
iiiiloMuiialcly forgetting that we were requesting only what we really 
Ithih'il. In the face of greatly expanded demands for State Department 
i»i dll'll here and abroad as world conditions descended toward chaos, 
llijifirlment'was to struggle along desperately with inadequate funds. 
(Ii* appropriations for our Department of Peace were less than i per 
I ml of the appropriations for War and Navy. 

Any I ylaical day of my virtually twelve years at the State Depart- 
mM be called hectic, being hopelessly crowded with emergency 
bt^ililinim calling for feverish activity on the part of my associates and 
l ib My entire tenure could literally be termed an emergency period. 
♦ anp<*ct of human nature and conduct in all parts of the world 
l>i ml before us as we strove to deal adequately with each vital ques- 
lloii rapidly did foreign affairs crowd in on us for imperative atten- 
IImH (hftt days, nights, and Sundays seemed blended in our close confine- 
lltiinl wllidu the heavy walls of the State Department building. We tried 
fi iimliilain a regular schedule of engagements and tasks for the day, 
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but more often than not the schedule would be thrown out of keltei 
unexpected developments. 

I always tried to reach my office between 9:00 and 9:10 in t 
morning, frequently walking from my hotel to the Department. I saWl 
chief secretary first. During the early years this was Harry McBrWe, M 
was invaluable to me because of his experience, judgment, ability,! 
diplomacy in dealing with people inside and outside the Department.?; 
was later followed by Cecil W. Gray, a marvel of vigilance, effideS 
loyalty, and, all equipment for sound service. 

]j^cBride or Gray brought in to me a large assortment of cableS'l 
other communications from all over the world, giving me analyseS’jj 
estimates by our ambassadors, ministers, and consuls of developing 
and situations in the countries where they were stationed. He then g< 
me, in strict confidence, an account of any particular happenings throl^ 
out the Department during the preceding day, with suitable suggffltM 
He next laid before me a list of engagements for the day. A typicaM 
embraced two ambassadors, three ministers, a Senator, two RepreSfl 
tives, another cabinet member or his representative, a Foreign Sen 
officer returned from abroad, four or five officials in the Departments;^ 
an editor or correspondent. 

As I went through the stack of papers, telegrams, and docuia( 
laid before me, I made decisions on them wherever possible, wit^ 
further conference or investigation, and simultaneously sent instruCq 
to appropriate officials in the Department for carrying them out. I j 
to decide which were important enough to show the President for’ 
information or decision, 

I then called in the Under Secretary of State—first William Phlu 
then Sumner Welles, and finally Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.—and | 
him all information that would be useful to him in performing his fui 
tions. Next came the Assistant Secretaries of State and other key ottm 
of the. Department for discussions of particular questions coming* wl 
their jurisdiction. Some of the problems laid before me required conil 
tation with the Legal Adviser or the Economic Adviser; oth^ 
the opinions of the heads of the geographic divisions, specializing In 
ferent sections of the world; others demanded the advice or concuri 
of other Executive departments. 

Always it was necessary to see that each division of the Depai 
possessed reasonable knowledge of what we were doing everywberij^ 
that we should not be taking one stand in one field and another stfifli 
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iiMJlher field. The world-wide interconnection of major events made this 
jtiKilily essential. A move we took in Europe might well have repercus- 
yrfuns on our policy in the Far East or in South America, Teamwork 
Mlirt>ughout the Department was required to keep consistency of policy 
avoid mistakes. 

During the day requests nearly always came in for emergency con- 
fiices in my office. As each succeeding year of world unrest amplified 
III difficulties, I held more and more meetings with the key men in the 
Ipimrlment. Whenever a grave question arose, I called in every person 
ihe Department, from the top right on down the line, who could make 
HUilribution to any aspect of it, and gave him an opportunity to state 
Id views. Then, after the fullest conference and research, I always pre- 
itril to sit down and make my own final decision. 

When the discussions involved questions of new policy, which often 
mill have far-reaching effects according to the type of decision made, I 
tH rf*d(^d on the theory that such matters could not receive too much 
•iildiileration, and that I could not consult too many qualified persons, 
II though I might feel reasonably sure of my own position at the outset. 
Itllil down this standing instruction to those assisting me in preparing 
li» papers either for the President or for the Department and myself: 

Important document is never completed until it’s delivered.” This 
III:Ike safeguarded us against hasty or ill considered decisions and 
lire* I the fullest possible consideration. 

Occasionally a quick-acting person would charge me with being too 
llnTitte’—meaning too slow. The manifest answer to this criticism is 
\ most of the mistakes arising in the conduct of our public affairs 
ilhK the Roosevelt Administration were due to haste and lack of de- 
^fidlon, whereas my policy of being deliberate, while also being on 
rrsiilted in a record containing less of error than would otherwise 
|Vi> bri‘n the case. The President, so far as I knew, entertained the 
thnt T never led him into serious trouble either when he was at home 
he was absent from the Capital. Actually we dealt with interna- 
jjiiirtl [)roblems either very deliberately or with more rapid decision 
riiMlIng to their seriousness and the complications requiring solution. 

My favorite writing instrument in outlining or going through docu- 
il« was a red pencil. I used to keep four or five of these in my shirt 
sliM, (o the horror of Mrs. Hull, who insisted they made marks on the 
iSi* Which were hard to get out, 

Knl infrequently, to induce my younger assistants to step out with 
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their views, I would pull their legs a little. One official frequently.prellM 
his opinions by saying, “Although I don’t profess to know anything aM 
domestic politics, I think this or that.” One day, when he was commem 
on the possible effects in and out of Congress of a certain trade nm 
ment, and had used this waiver, I commented: “I’ve frequently hear^H 
use the phrase that you didn’t profess to know anything about dotllH 
politics. I used to think, when I heard it, that you really knew a lot M 
domestic politics. But today I’ve come to the conclusion that yourw 
purely an objective statement of fact.” 

At other times, to make them careful of the opinions they exprM 
I sought to get them to commit themselves by saying something'^™ 
“Now you don’t think that would have any adverse effect here, do yfl 
One official unwarily^let himself be committed like that on a trade 
ment. Later, as a flood of protesting letters and telegrams cascaded 
used to send them to him, a batch at a time, with a note: “Apropili 
your statement that there would be no adverse reaction to the trade 
ment in question, I send you herewith some correspKindence. 

One day an official of the Department came to me to objdi^^ 
attending a meeting in the office of another official who was infer 
him in rank. I said to him: “If the porter out there in the hall hadi 
thing useful to offer in connection with any problem I was intereatl^ 
I’d be glad to go out to his desk in the corridor and talk to him aboi^| 

When I had anything of a secret nature to impart to any of | 
assistants, I sometimes said to him: “I am telling you this confide^lj 
_and that does not mean to tell it confidentially to the first person^ 

meet.” ^ . 

On Monday mornings at eleven o’clock I held a departmental mM 
in my office, consisting of the Under Secretary, the Assistant SecrtUfl 
the Political Advisers for Europe, the Far East, and the American Rl»p( 
lies, the Legal Adviser, the Economic Adviser, and one or two otheff* 1 
atteiidance varied as time went on, and additional officials were callii 
At these meetings we checked important policies and developQpl 
brought our minds up to date, and planned ahead in connection wltbi 
given task. 

The coordinatipn upon which I insisted inside the State DepirfMlfl 
I also extended to relations with other departments and agencies iit | 
Government. Foreign policy had var3dng reactions on other departitlN 
such as Treasury, War, Navy, Commerce, Agriculture, and Interitjf, g 
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4 rf(|iiired my associates to keep in closest contact with other interested 
lions of the Government as we went forward with any policy. 

In receiving foreign ambassadors or ministers, I early adopted a prac- 
|ji(i of friendly informality. If my main office happened to be crowded 
an important conference, I received the diplomat in a small, narrow 
iwiin leading out of my office to the office of the secretaries. Later on I 
1^44 to conduct, with British Ambassador Lord Lothian, in this tiny room 
lull Its almost primitive furnishings, the negotiations on the exchange of 
|fn»»rlran destroyers for British bases. Thereafter, if a diplomat showed 
fcp »i tightest signs of disappointment in being received in this unimposing 
1 would at once recall to him the cheerful manner in which the 
lliUh Ambassador and others of the highest diplomatic rank had sat 
with me there for the most important conferences. 

[\ I sought to receive a foreign diplomat in the cordial, unassuming 
i|Manrr with which I would greet any other visitor. I treated him as I had 
Americans with whom I came into contact during my long political 
Generally I did not feel justified in giving an ambassador personal 
for the virtues of his Government or holding him responsible for 
||h iliift. There were exceptions when another Government had acted out- 
liwously or offensively. Then, from the instant of the appearance of the 
ihliliimiLt in my office doorway, I found numerous ways of receiving him 
|ldi Ihe utmost coldness and going almost to the limit in showing my 
and that of my Government. These exceptions principally 

I |m4ii orned the Japanese Ambassador in later years. 

Ah my work grew with the growth of tension in Europe and Asia, 

I I I ilrthlished a practice of having the Under Secretary, and, in many 

an Assistant Secretary, see diplomats on matters of lesser import- 
I delegated to the Under Secretary, after the first few years, the 
of supervising the administrative side of the State Department, and 
\h\Ui\ on the Assistant Secretaries and other top officials to perform other 
jlHiiuaiiirvI functions so that I could concentrate more fully on our foreign 
t^la v and methods of bringing it into play. 

Diplomats usually came to me with some specific problem; but I 
let them retire until I had talked to them, briefly or at length, 
\%im\ the existing dangers in the international situation, the feverish arma- 
by dictator-aggressors, the corresponding need for the greatest 
ffllhtrire on the part of peaceful nations, cooperative methods for preserv- 
lltr peace and promoting liberal trade, and some of the major diffi- 
(fihki I was encountering, such as isolationism. I never failed to pound 
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into them the eternal doctrines of peace, freedom, law, morals, and h 
welfare. ^ 

I made two rules, among others, in dealing with foreign ambassad 
One was to utter no threat unless we had the force and will to back i 
A threat without a backing of force was a bluff, and a bluff could be c 
with embarrassing results. 

The other rule was to make no promise that was not certain of f 
ment, I used to tell my associates the story of the man who ran a 
store in a town in Tennessee near a lake. One day he got in touch 
a food company and offered to sell it a carload of frog legs. In due co 
a representative of the company arrived, and they signed a contract, 1 
frog legs were not delivered, and after some months the same repr 
tive returned. He found only a couple of frog legs in the store and ai 
the storekeeper why he had not lived up to his promise. “Well,” the 
said, “the fmgs around the lake were making so much noise I thoi 
there must be at least a carload of them.” 

The moment an ambassador or minister left my office, one of 
stenographers would enter automatically, by another door, I at once 
tated to her an adequate account of the discussion, putting dowfli 
accurately as I could what he had said to me and I to him, and appeu' 
any written notes handed by one of us to the other. We cabled the 
stance of this memorandum to our ambassador or minister in the ca] 
of the diplomat who had just called upon me, so that he could be kept fU 
informed of developments on this side; and other telegrams went out^ 
our representatives in other capitals that might also be concerned. 

This was only one of the many aspects of the close relational 
sought to maintain at all*times between the State Department and 
representatives in about three hundred and fifty posts throughout 
world. For our foreign policy to work effectively there had to be an 
mate partnership between the staff at home and the staff abroad. 
Department determined policy and issued instructions. The Foreign; 
ice carried out the instructions, but at the same time supplied much of 
first-hand information on which we formulated policy and telegrap! 
instructions. 

As I saw it, our representatives abroad had four main tasks, 
first was to keep us informed, speedily, accurately, and with absolute 
partiality. I insisted ^hat our Foreign Service officers avoid undue 
pathy with or prejudice against the country where they were statli 
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Mhd give us the facts, absolutely uncolored, with a fair interpretation of 
Hflmt the facts meant to them. I welcomed their advice given on the spot. 
I Their second task was to represent us abroad, interpret our ideals, 
I p^>lrtin our policies, make friends, and facilitate, through friendly, in- 
(iirmal contact, the transaction of our Government's business. 

Their third task was to carry out the Department’s instructions and 
imiduct any negotiations entrusted to them. Such negotiations were often 
highly technical, ranging from sanitation to aviation, and required detailed 
Miiriy. 

' Their fourth task, by no means last in importance, was to protect 
I (fm lives and property of Americans in foreign countries. Americans 
j rtirond are subject to the laws of the country they happen to be in, and 
|ijmrlimes, knowingly or unknowingly, they become involved with the 
1 HUlhorities and require our diplomatic help. This is particularly true dur- 
I lltM time of war, commotion, and civil strife. During my tenure, our diplo- 
I performed outstandingly in protecting Americans throughout the 
Kjmitish Civil War, the Japanese invasion of China, and the Second World 
Wnr. 

I With extremely rare exceptions, I found that our diplomats and 
||<(M»u1s abroad brought to bear, in trying situations, all the efficiency, 
mldgrity, and zeal we could have asked of them. Our diplomacy was no 
synonymous with a pleasant, easy-going existence. Now it meant 
[{NirLi work, long hours, technical knowledge in a variety of fields, objec- 
flMty, skill in negotiations, and, on occasion, exposure to physical danger, 

[ I was always glad to receive these Foreign Service officers when they 
[fMiiH* to Washington on leave or en rodte to another post., Their conversa- 
brought me up to date on conditions in the countries where they 
%|f) been stationed, and was always instructive. Similarly, I was delighted 
lo rrceive American correspondents or other intelligent persons who had 
some time abroad and acquired a certain knowledge of foreign 
HUiifries. 

When the work day ended at the State Department it did not end for 
Hi#. lOach night I used to take to my apartment in the Carlton Hotel and 
ti<rr the Wardman Park Hotel a mass of papers and documents to study 
mn (luring the more peaceful nocturnal hours. Fairly often the peace of 
ftiir hours was broken, however, by a visit from an ambassador. If an 
HMrrg(*iicy matter of real importance developed, the ambassador tele- 
fdtniied me at my apartment, and then came over to see me. 

I early discovered that the Dress of work required me to go to the 
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Department on Sunday mornings. Mine was an aggravated case of the 1 
in the ditch on the j^abbath. At first I went primarily to go through dc 
ments and telegrams undisturbed while the Department observed 
holiday. Then I often had occasion to request one or more of my ass 
ates to join me there. Soon word got around that Sunday mornings woii 
find me in my office the same as on other days. Gradually a regu 
Sunday attendance of six to ten of my most important key men becati 
custom. Our discussion was always kept informal. Any subject coil 
come up and be talked over; decisions were not demanded, notes we 
not taken; and many useful ideas came to the surface. When high no 
had come and gone I walked back to my hotel and listened to Mrs, Hull 
gentle remonstrance, “Sunday is a day of rest.” 


14 : President and Secretary of State 


II NEVER AN UNFRIENDLY WORD passed between the Presi- 
and me during my twelve years in the State Department. Naturally a 

I Jiw emphatic differences rose between us, which we threshed out earnestly 
I lull bluntly but in friendly spirit. Our association in general was very 
eeweable. The President respected the proviso I made in accepting his 
to become Secretary of State; namely, that I would not be a mere 
IfUfinmitter and receiver of messages to and from foreign Governments, 
that 1 would have my full share in formulating and carrying out foreign 
[jHilliy. He and I entertained in most respects the same philosophy in 
lotrrimtional relations. In case of sudden developments when we were 
l^mntled, either of us could usually know what the other’s action would 
Itn, This like-mindedness in foreign policy was a major factor in our effec- 
working relations. 

We thoroughly agreed on the general policy of international coopera- 
K»hi, We had both been preaching this since Wilson’s time. We agreed 
Ihe Far Eastern policy, the steps toward disarmament, Latin America, 
(In Italo-Abyssinian War, the Spanish Civil War, Germany, Italy, Vichy 
(tniu e, and peace plans and programs. We agreed most of the time on the 
(Hhu'lple of liberal commercial policy, but not always on the time and 
Hint hod of its adoption and expansion, which on occasion was vital. We 
fthnurred in a few important instances, and I shall deal with these as 
l iume to them. 

In these memoirs I shall write primarily about the conduct of foreign 
iflrtlfH by this Government. I shall not include any account of the domestic 
lllilrvements of the Roosevelt Administration, of which the President 
Vruii Ihe chief architect. The record of the panic to which Roosevelt’s 
Administration fell heir and of the remedies prescribed under his leader- 
nil Ip, vast reforms without precedent in magnitude and importance, will 
give him a high and lasting p^ace in the history of our domestic 
idlrttiH, Nor shall I undertake to write about the President’s achievements 
#« rnmm'ander-in-chief of our armed forces during the recent World War 
in those instances wherein there was a combined foreign and mili- 
Imv |)<>licy. Here again his outstanding accomplishments mark him as one 

III Ihe ablest commanders-in-chief in our history. All in all he was a truly 
HMttt lYesident. 
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During tenure in the State Department I found that in 
majority of cases I ^ad to make my own decisions. Although a Secrei 
of State confers with the President on important matters of policy and 
the President's agent in the field of foreign relations, in practice he a^ 
largely on his own initiative and responsibility. I could issue instruct^) 
to American representatives abroad, demand explanations from forel 
representatives here, dispatch diplomatic notes to foreign governmd( 
and negotiate treaties with such governments. 

Frequently a Secretary of State negotiates a treaty without havl 
previously consulted the President. He does, of course, obtain full pofl 
from the President to sign. If the treaty is of a high political charact 
the Secretary may think desirable to discuss it with the President prJ 
to and during the negQtiations. He negotiates innumerable treaties a 
conventions relating to trade, commerce, and kindred subjects, bowev 
and prepares them for signature before the Pr^ident is aware of I 
negotiations. Usually he submits treaties to the President with explanatC 
reports and with communications, to be signed by the President if 
approves, transmitting them to the Senate. 

I naturally conducted the affairs of the State Department withC 
bringing to the President's attention great masses of details and mir 
operations. Under the law certain duties are assigned specifically to t 
Secretary of State. Visas are issued by consuls; passports are issued by t 
Department; embassy, legation, and consular buildings are leased, boitgl 
or sold; criminals are extradited; American citizens abroad are protectif 
claims by and against foreign governments are adjusted; gSod offices I 
employed in the settlement of international differences; the Foffll 
Service is administered—all Ihis by or under the authority of the Secretpi 
of State. i 

I had to use my own judgment as to whether given polidei.iS 
developments were important enough to bring to the President’s notll 
Sometimes I would lay before him^ with suitable recommendations, a. qui 
tion involving new policy. At other times a question of policy was not ll 
portant enough to be brought to his attention, or it fell sufficiently wltt 
the lines of a general policy or a well defined philosophy on which 1 
already entertained a favorable attitude. 

To illustrate, I recommended the moral embargo during the ltiil 
Ethiopian War, having Italy particularly in mind. The President IS 
then on a cruiser off the Mexican coast. I told him we proposed to M 
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|| 4 >unce the embargo in his nanie, if agreeable to him, and he readily 
M a lien ted. 

Another illustration is the effort we made at the Montevideo Pan 
Aiiiftican Conference to settle the Chaco War. I treated this as a part 
I he conference’s proceedings to promote peace, and took the appropriate 
iJwinions. I kept the President informed in a general way of what we were 

j 

Still another instance is my conduct of the negotiations with Great 
Ititnin for the lease of British bases, from Newfoundland to British 
tlulana, in exchange for fifty American over-age destroyers. The President 
Jhil I talked this over and reached a general understanding. He then 
over to me the task of conducting the negotiations with Britain. 
TIiIm 1 did for ten solid days, keeping the President informed from time 
lime as to the status of our discussions. When they were concluded, 
|.i mn to assume the responsibility of signing my name for our Govern- 
Um\L This also included responsibility for an exchange of cables with 
Whinlon Churchill in which he made an official pledge that the British 
|N»»vy would not in any circumstances be allowed to fall into German 
WIkIm or be scuttled. 

A final example, among many others, is the negotiations with the 
Ambassador in the nine months before Pearl Harbor. I con-. 
some forty to fifty conferences with the Ambassador, mainly at 
hotel apartment. I kept the President informed as to the general tenor 
I hr discussions, and at the same time prepared the data for conferences 
fcplWrrn the President and the Ambassador, which I arranged. 

I 'Die fact is not generally known that the State Department makes 
liMhlk, in the name of the President himself, an immense portion of its 
I work, including new policies which the President has approved. 
(Iitionls on file in the State Department include numerous recommenda- 
I (Immh of policy from me to President Roosevelt; recommendations re- 

! |«tillng important steps to be taken; outlines with elaborate data for the 
affairs portions of the President’s public statements and addresses; 
of the President’s personal communications to heads of other gov- 
iltnnrois and of messages to Congress; written suggestions for the Presi- 
fiviit to follow in talking with diplomats and leaders of other govern- 
and a vast number of instances where important acts initiated and 
NMltnj out by the State Department were given to the public in the 
Mil’s name. 

It is well for the public to know how greatly our volume of foreign 
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relations has grown, and how our foreign policy is conducted. Owing to 
vast expansion and tjie ramifications of our international affairs, the Sta^l 
Department of President Washington's time is obviously not compara^f 
to the State Department of today. 

In summary, with the present immense network and mass of detillll 
involved in conducting our foreign relations, the President finds it imp 
sible to keep familiar Vith more than the principal acts of the Stalf I 
Department. The Secretary of State must do the rest. The Fresidattlt [ 
because he is the leader and the official head of the Government, 
because he furnishes the authority and has the ultimate responsibility^ 4| 
entitled to credit for the combined achievements of his Administratfi^i | 
including the departments, divisions, groups, and individual officials an4] 
employees of the Government under his direction. At the same time, all j 
officials and employees, from the President down to the lowest, are entitle^ j 
to credit for any achievements accomplished through operations they havt j 
personally conducted. 

The President and the Secretary of State should be as nearly one peN | 
son as possible. This is particularly true in this modern era when so many J 
complicated and different affairs arise to be dealt with. 

Neither the President nor I had had any too much experienCO. IH ' 
handling the technical side of foreign affairs. We gathered this experieitsl ^ 
quickly because of the multitude of problems that faced us at once. Thi 
great task largely devolving upon me, of implementing our policies afrf 
applying fundamental principles to the hopelessly complicated situatloUtj 
abroad, was rendered all the heavier in the early years by the indescriblilll i 
chaos in the domestic situation which required the President's daily 
tention. * 

During his first term in office President Roosevelt was so imniew 4 
in an avalanche of domestic questions that he left me in almost full chftfUi { 
of foreign affairs. I kept him thoroughly informed on all nlajor develop* 
ments, but he expected me to furnish the initiative in policy and actlodi 
His own speeches on foreign topics were few and short in the early yeeri* 
and it was not until the beginning of 1936 that he made a major addM 
on foreign affairs, this being his message to Congress on January 3. HM 
interest in foreign affairs was keen, but his time was too heavily mnri* 
gaged by domestic issues to give it expression. Beginning with his secw 4 
term, his interest and participation in foreign affairs greatly increiKNli 

Mr. Roosevelt's knowledge about the world abroad was extenitv#. 
No President since Jefferson and the Adamses had a wider knowlid^ 
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ii( tHio|iles and conditions abroad. Though he sometimes tended to commit 
trui far in his direct approaches to the heads of other governments, 
to forget the diplomatic implications of his military decisions, his 
UnW|Hj|nt toward the world was progressive and forward-looking. 

He was a man of great personal charm who could always make him- 
•#ll igreeable and attractive in conversation, and this was helpful to us 
Ifl jlfiiling with statesmen and diplomatic representatives of foreign Gov-* 
He was a rare judge of psychology and always able to get over 
hi llir public most effectively any message or appeal. In this respect he 
In my opinion, no equal among his predecessors except Theodore 
liniiiuvclt. He was at his best in proclaiming to the world in highly 
form great slogans and principles such as the Four Freedoms. 
MU wide knowledge of persons, together with his energy and good judg- 
•tinri! as a rule, highly equipped him for leadership. 

The President, with rare exceptions, could scarcely have been more 
iiHwIrlcrate toward me as Secretary of State throughout my twelve years 
Us dull office. He almost invariably approved my recommendations or 
which often included important foreign policy. With the 

• of his conferences with Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin, 
li he regarded as being primarily military, he virtually always sought 

sui idvice or concurrence before taking an important step in foreign 
He looked to me on innumerable occasions to provide the sub- 
of his addresses on foreign affairs or to compose his messages and 

• •lillrpi to Churchill, Stalin, and other heads of governments. 

Harry Hopkins remarked to me on one occasion that a person might 
MIV# President Roosevelt for almost any length of time, and the President 
»*umM never thank him. But Hopkins continued that Mr. Roosevelt was, 
Ui Ui 1, grateful for all that such persons had done for him. I replied that 
Mlfitions with him had always been free from personalities and with- 
nii I nhort word, and I added that frequently he had spoken with entire 
liilion in referring to given phases of my work. 

Almost invariably, when either the President or I returned from 
as well as often between times, he invited me to his office for 
Ihui heon, so that we could talk over questions and conditions undisturbed. 

If it were at all warm he said, “Let's make ourselves comfortable.” 
U* took off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, unbuttoned and opened his 
illiiri I did the same. 

I.iincheon was brought in (no drinks were served) and placed on his 
desk in the oval office that already had so many associations for me- 
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It was in that room that I had first seen President Wilson, and Presidfli 
Poolidge and Hoover. 

Our conversation was informal. The President usually had a gc 
story to tell that he had just heard. Then, for about an hour, we col 
talk over the problems that faced us. Invariably we were alone. Intent 
tions were infrequent, although occasionally the President would ansi 
the telephone if an important caller were on the line. > 

In conversation he was always considerate. When we sometiti 
differed on important questions, he never showed impatience as I argi 
the opposite side. He listened attentively through to the end, without! 
terrupting. Each of us in due time learned to omit elaborate arguajl 
where one of us knew that the other, after full opportunity for conai<S|| 
tion, entertained definite convictions. \ 

Once in a while, when I went to the White House with a reconu^ 
dation on foreign policy, President Roosevelt would open the convers^ 
with a statement at variance with the Department's ideas. Refraining ftj 
countering him directly, I generally would say something like, 1 

I^d like to add a little to that.” I then “added” the ideas of my assocll 
and myself, and in the course of the conversation the President wol 
most likely agree* that the “addition” should be our policy. 1 

Our conversation dealt almost entirely with foreign affairs, but 11 
not hesitate from time to time to express myself in a general waj^j 
domestic affairs as well. On several occasions I spoke something like tl 
“From my youth on IVe studied liberal teachers such as Log 
Milton, Pitt, Burke, Gladstone, and the Lloyd George school. I ^folloi 
through^ under the liberal leadership of Woodrow Wilson. In Congrfi 
had a labor record betwein 90 and 100 per cent, chiefly on progr®|j 
legislation. Still I can’t help feeling that you’re going too fast and 1 
far with certain of your domestic reforms. There hasn’t been sufRul 
time to adjust them to conditions in the country. The people haven'tJ 
time to digest them. I think that periodically the country needfl tl 
to accustom itself to some of these drastic, new policies. And, in A J 
instances, the policies themselves seem too drastic.” J 

I also made it clear to him that I was hot in harmony with g peri 
ment policy of government spending, having always stood for Will 
budgets based on progressive and practical policies. { J 

The President always heard me through with entire respect. Thpm 
continued eating or smoking, without saying anything. After^ A 4 
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Iptmds of silence he or I mentioned something else, and the conversation 
d in another direction, 

I knew that Mr. Roosevelt was acquainted with my labor record, 
Idllnmt my having mentioned it. Before deciding upon me for Secretary 
|| Stnle, he had had some one look it up. A representative of the American 
Hirration of Labor at the Capitol had made a record of all Senators 
Representatives, He had given me an average of more than 90 per 
Mr. Roosevelt was surprised when he saw it, although he had known 
Ht generally I was all right in this respect. He had emphasized this 
iiurrl to labor leaders. 

I felt that President Roosevelt went a little too far in such instances 
(he sit-down strikes and the Supreme Court issue. I had seen the 
liiiilory group of financiers and big-business men, from the Civil War 
to the Wilson Administration, run away with Federal rule, labor hav- 
nothing when the Democratic Party came in, in 1913. Hence I often 
to Mr. Roosevelt that, while I was 1,000 per cent with him in all 
m!p(1 reforms and social welfare legislation such as we had inaugurated 
Ihp Sixty-second Congress, there was a risk that when the opposite 
got into the saddle, they, as was natural, would want to plant 
imiw'lves there, just as the capitalists had done when they were in 
One kind of special privilege might thereupon supplant another. 
Fundamentally and traditionally I was opposed to paternalism in 
vprniTient, but I realized that the terrific conditions confronting the 
HHWvelt Administration called for a broader interpretation. I had grown 
In the antipaternalism background flourishing in Tennessee during 
forty to fifty years following the Civil War, Old Confederate soldiers 
^Ikril of little but popular rights as opposed to centralization of power 

I giivrrnment. They were poisoned against the whole doctrine of concen- 

II lul l and paternalism. The Congressional campaign in Tennessee in 
||ift was fought largely around the bill of Senator Blair from New 

Htii|>Hhire to appropriate less than $100,000 for Federal aid to education. 

friends and I at all times followed and preached Jefferson’s doctrine 
|»1«mlrig centralization in government. Tennessee’s representatives in 
adhered fairly well to this view. In my maiden address in 
(SiUAteWH I inveighed against the paternalism of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Ji*HUU'riits who were not sound on this theory were known far and wide 
not being really dependable members of the Party. 

'This feeling went on among us until the First World War. Then, as 
Ifp plunged into internationalism, it was discussed less prominently. I 
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began to embrace the theory, as I expressed it in 1916, that there exisj 
a much closer and richer relationship between the national and inten 
tional economies than had been the case before. Consequently I felt ll 
it would be necessary to give a broader interpretation to some of i 
doctrines of government in order to meet this fact. 

I approved of the welfare legislation under Wilson. Sometimes Vi 
son, I felt, went a little too far, as in a few undesirable appointmej 
but as a rule I could go along with him in almost all ways. When Franltl 
D. Roosevelt came to the White House in 1933, the crisis was extrao 
nary and called for extraordinary remedies. I was therefore willing to 
a broader interpretation of the principle of no paternalism at least 
the period of the emergency, although I did not hesitate to call ta 
President’s attention my belief that at times he was adopting curei 
sweeping for the disease—cures that might bring on other ailments* 
Once during my first few months at the State Department I was | 
vited to a conference at the White House on domestic matters. The prlw 
pal topic was Professor George Warren^s theory that prices couldi 
regulated promptly and effectively by changing the gold content of t 
dollar. I sat at the meeting and listened to all the discussion. As the t 
of the session approached, I was asked to offer any comment I might hi 
in mind. ‘Tf Professor Warren’s doctrine is effective,” I replied, ‘‘it seW 
to me that, since all of the nations of the world are in the same iiriafti 
and economic prostration as our country, some one or more of the 
nations would have discovered this doctrine and its beneficial effects JU 
placed it in operation before now.” That was the last White House d 
ference on domestic economic matters to which I was ever invited. 

Only one instance do I recall in which the President projected I 
into a purely domestic situation. This was a disastrous general strike 
San Francisco, which broke out in July, 1934, when he was on hia 1| 
to Hawaii. Mr. Roosevelt sent me a hurried dispatch requesting me 
confer with Attorney General Homer Cummings and see whether thi 
was something the Federal Government could do to compose the diipU 
which was seriously threatening the economic life of San Francisco fl 
adjacent areas. I conferred with Cummings, and also with SecretaqM 
Labor Frances Perkins. Cummings and I agreed that the Federal 0 * 
ernment should not take direct action, but we pr^ared a possible stil 
ment for the President and wirelessed it to him for use if he wishadi^j 
appealed earnestly to both sides of the controversy to find ways of= tettl 
ment without delay, thereby avoiding far-reaching injury to the 
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ill limn Francisco. This ended my part in the incident. The President, after 
i low days, abandoned the idea of giving out our proposed statement, 
the Governor of California had taken charge of the situation and 
iMmlltions were definitely improving. 

In general, I did not participate in domestic affairs unless they dove- 


(lllod into our international policies and problems. 

I often had occasion to see the President in the early morning, when 
kl WllPi still in bed. Usually he had already been up, eaten breakfast, and 
IHunipd to bed to conduct the first business of the day. I found his bed 
IfU'Wn with newspapers, documents, letters, and telegrams. I pulled up a 
Mwtt near by, and we began to discuss the question at hand. This practice 
MHiliued throughout the years I was at the State Department, 

In general, I was not a social intimate of the President. I was not 
(hvlled to White House dinners except on official occasions, or to week- 
md wcursions on Mr. Roosevelt’s yacht or visits to Hyde Park. Mr. 
pf**mi>velt respected my determination npt to dissipate my energies in 
affairs but to conserve them for the events of my office. Moreover, 

11 ftptki (rankly glad not to be invited into the White House groups where 
IH ullrii the “liberal” game was played on an extreme basis. I was known 
to be an extreme liberal or semiradical, as were some of those who 
to llosc about the President, and my presence in their gatherings would 
been as embarrassing to me as to them. 

Of far more importance to me were the pleasant, quiet luncheons 
1 1 Hid alone with the President on scores of occasions, when for an hour 
ft hwMi we could exchange shirtsleeve opinions without guarding every 
litMd and watching every comma. 

My relations with the President’s mother, Mrs. Sara Delano Roose- 
1 ^, Were most cordial. In my opinion she was a remarkable woman, 
Md consecrated her all to her son and her country. I first learned 
bf of her through the information brought to me that she was 

supporting me and my public views. She became my warm per- 
[1^1 (rlrnd, and in our conversations exhibited at all times a wide intelli- 
And excellent understanding of international questions and condi- 

I JMri. Franklin p. Roosevelt was further to the left than I was, and 
w iMMlacts with her were very limited, though sufficient to enable me 
her ability. She was a valiant fighter for the organization 
and developed a wide influence in the United States and other 
for p)eace and other humanitarian causes. 
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I am convinced that the President was completely frank with 
Although I did no| attend his purely military conferences—unless it 
question was also one involving foreign affairs—or domestic conferenc 
never asked him a question about the most secret military or dome 
situation that he did not instantly and unreservedly respond with f|j 
information. Several of our ambassadors, particularly Bullitt in MoscM 
and later Paris, Kennedy in London, and Davies in Moscow and lat 
Brussels, who were old friends of his, had the habit of writing to hE 
direct, over my head. While it is always inadvisable for ambassadors aC 
ministers to carry on a correspondence with the President which includ 
discussion of important questions of policy—a fact I deprecated in 
talks with Mr. Roosevelt—I do not recall any instance of any conseque 
in which the views and course of the State Department were seriou 
interfered with by this practice. As a precaution against confusion an 
cross-purposes arising from such correspondence, I made it a point 
coordinate with the President the instructions I sent to the ambassad^ 
engaging in it, so that the President and I would be in agreement in all 
exchanges with our envoys. Mr. Roosevelt never sought, so far as 1 
aware, to push upon me the views stated in their personal letters, 
some rare instances such as Bullitt^s desire to remain in Paris when 
French forces were evacuating it in 1940. Usually the President pas 
these letters on to me and also told me of any oral conversations he mi| 
have had with the ambassadors.. Then, if I asked him a question, he Wl 
quick to respond on any point he had overlooked or possibly reserved,! 

The President pursued one practice that was frequently disturt 
to the Department—that of sending special envoys abroad as his persa 
representatives to talk with fhe heads of foreign governments or to pertoff 
certain missions. Among them Harry Hopkins, Henry Wallace, W. Averi 
Harriman, Patrick J. Hurley, William J. Donovan, and Joseph E. Davll 
all went on one or more missions. Sending these special envoys tended 
many instances to create havoc with our ambassadors or ministers in tl 
capitals they visited, even though the envoys themselves had no BUtM 
intention. Nevertheless their missions rarely interfered with the strl^ 
diplomatic efforts of the Government. 

The President and I conferred with regard to the appointment 
my immediate assistants in the State Department and of our ambasaad 
and ministers abroad. As time went on, the President made a number 
suggestions for such appointments; but in a good majority of instanc 
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I lie State Department made recommendations to him, and in due course 
b« acted upon them favorably, with some excq)tions. 

His own suggestions came to me in laconic, penciled or penned 
italcs on small sheets of White House stationery. Undated, they would 
rpad like this: 

Smith to Chungking 
Jones to Paris 
Bring Brown home 
? 

After Turkey moved her capital from Istanbul to Ankara, I got this 
|#inied note from him: 

r. ii. 

Why shouldn’t we move our Embassy from Istanbul to Ankara? 
^'Itveryone’s doin’ it.” F. D. R. 

On the bottom I red-penciled: 

A good answer, C. H. 

Occasionally a memorandum came from the White House with this 
Holf: 

Memo for the Secretary of State: For your eyes only. F. D. R. 

With the use of a couple of words Mr. Roosevelt indicated the tone 
III friendship or formality he wanted in letters or other communications 
iri^ prepared for him. He sent me a letter from Ambassador William D. 
UmUy at Vichy, France, with this note: 

Will you read the enclosed from Admiral Leahy and prepare a reply 
fiir my signature—Dear Bill? 

The President’s personal notes were always cordial and often whimsi- 
iiil, 'I'ypical was a note of February 7, 1934: 

lln'AR Cordell: 

'I’hat birthday letter which you sent me made me very happy. 

When I look around and see my old friends working so loyally with 
hii<, I feel that I must soon awaken. But we seem to be accomplishing 
ihIngN. Thank you again, F. D. R. 

Before Mr. Roosevelt became President, I always called him ‘Trank- 
IfiC Afterwards I called him “Mr. President,” because, for one reason, 
I saw him he was so often with other people. But even when we 
Wi»n* ulone I addressed him as “Mr. President,” although we had few occa- 
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sions to use titles. He always called me “Cordell” both before and afb 
becoming President, 

The President visited the State Department only once. He camtill 
the. Department after hours to look over offices on an upper floor ta l 
used by some of his “anonymous assistants.” 

More than once I suggested to the President that he call in for 
President Hoover for conference on certain subjects such as the food s 
at ion abroad. I myself had no hesitation in conferring with my prede 
sor, Mr. Stimson, and I received valuable assistance from him, particula 
in connection with Trade Agreements legislation. But the President's 
Hoover’s relations had become embittered, with the result that the for 
never invited the latter to the White House. 

I myself conferred with Hoover informally a number of times, thon 
not officially at the State Department. Our conversations took placfii# 
Hoover’s suggestion, at the home of former Under Secretary of Stfl 
William Castle, and I reported on them to the President. Hoover ma 
fested the liveliest interest in public affairs. As to whether his extr 
hostility toward Roosevelt gave a more bitter tinge to his partis 
I could not say. At any rate, it was a two-way hostility. 

Among the innovations I early adopted was that, when I was 
ously engaged, I would send the Under Secretary of State or one of 
Assistant Secretaries of State to see the President in my stead. These vl| 
were usually on matters of a comparatively technical nature, and I WOU 
point out the information to be given to the President and possibly sa 
a note along. I had two thoughts in mind in permitting these assistiflUl 
to go directly to the President: one, to delegate some of my work, thtl|| 
saving myself in emergencies; the other, to give them more prestige 
practice and thus encourage them in their departmental work. 

This practice worked very well in most instances. Later on, howeV|f J 
instances occurred where, an assistant badly abused his trust by golnf'i 
over my head to see the President without instructions from me and undfft [ 
taking in one way or another virtually to act as Secretary of Stitli J 
Sumner Welles was the principal offender. 

Some of the extreme left-fringe people kept the President stirred 'IB I 
from time to time about the State Department. It was not Mr. Rooacvfll I 
himself who had difficulty with the State Department; it was a few of Ihl 
left fringe who got to him and protested at times because I did not tiki [ 
orders from them. Apart from complaining now and then about a “leik** I 
in the Department, he never made a remark to me about “hating** til I 
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Department, as one or two persons have later alleged. He knew that 
i him! the officers of the department initiated the preparation of, or ful- 
jUril his requests for, the first drafts of most of his speeches, statements, 
MIhI ti*llers on foreign policy, and he was content for us to do so. 

On December 31, 1943, nearly eleven years after I entered the State 
fr'purtment, he sent me a note which is worth quoting: 

2 am sending you herewith a copy of a memorandum I sent to 
lliurdull. Thank the Lord I don’t have the same trouble with the State 
fcnnirtment that he has with his Foreign Office! F. D. R. 

'ItiU accompanied a memorandum I had sent to the President about the 
French Committee in relation to Italy, 

The President’s Cabinet filled, in general, a very minor role in the 
lntumhUion of foreign policy. I did not find as much discussion of foreign 
iiliil lulls at Cabinet meetings as might be supposed, except in certain 
iMt mites where a given question was very acute and was being highly 
imlilli'iised, as in the later case of embargoes against Japan. The tre- 
MieiiduiJs increase in the duties and problem^ of the various branches of 
Mil* Oovernment made it difficult, if not well-nigh impossible, for each 
t uliliiet member to keep up with all the important questions arising in 
Ihn intire field of Government so as to render prompt opinions, outside 
tli| affairs of his own department. 

No decisions on foreign policy were taken by Cabinet voting during 
tenure. The nearest the Cabinet came to formal voting on matters 
to it by the President or any members was in the meeting of 
November 7, 1941, when I made a full report on the imminent danger 
m( illack by Japan and Mr. Roosevelt asked each member his opinion 
m the gravity^ of the situation. Ordinarily the Cabinet did not take up 
« ienular agenda of questions, debate them out, and at the end of the 
\mUm have a show of hands or make any definite decision except to 
ihi extent that the comments of the members might indicate the trend 
>•1 Ihfir opinion. Our cabinet is more a consultative body than the British 
I tibiiirb which is the Government. This tends to be more and more the 
I breause of the complexity of the matters discussed. 

Our meetings were held in the Cabinet room behind the President’s 
During the first part of the Roosevelt Administration we sat around 
i tirge oval table. The President sat at its head, and, as the Secretary of 
had done from the beginning of the Government, I sat at his right. 
Km Secretary of the Treasury was at his left, and the other Cabinet 
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occasionally he exerted his personality, generally in a genial way, at! 
brought the dispute to an end. Typical of his method was a differen 
of opinion he settled between Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morg 
than and me, in the early years of his Administration. 

The Treasury had drawn up a set of claims totaling $6o,ooOjC 
against Canadian distillers for alleged nonpayment of excise taxes 
Canadian whisky imported clandestinely into the United States fp 
Canada during Prohibition. To enforce the claims the Treasury drew 
legislation for Congress which would have inflicted penalties on Canad 
imports if the claims were not paid. 

I consulted with Green Hackworth, Legal Adviser of the State 
partment, and John Hickerson, Assistant Chief of the European Divisu 
who declared that the claims were legally very dubious. We agre 
however, that any claim against a foreign government, whether dubio 
or not, generally resulted in a 5 per cent settlement, and we under 
to open negotiations through the Canadian Legation for this amou 
$3,000,000. 

In due course, we reached an agreement with Canada for $3,oo0,c 
Thereupon a loud outcry came from Mr. Morgenthau that he would 
settle for less than $6,000,000. We were then in a quandary, because:! 
could not request Canada to pay $6,000,000, when we had settled (■ 
$3,000,000. I accordingly put on my hat and walked across the str 
to see the President. 

I told Mr. Roosevelt the facts in the case. 

“What do you think our claims are really worth?” he asked. 

“Frankly,” I replied, “they’re probably worth nothing legally.” 

Without saying more, tl^ President picked up the telephone and . 
Morgenthau at the other end. 

“Henry,” he said, “Cordell is in my office about the whisky clalfl 
against Canada. I’d like to have you do a little figuring with me. 
you put a piece of paper and a pencil before you? All set? ^ 

“Now put down on the left side of the paper what you say 
claims are worth. That’s $6,000,000. Now opposite that, on the rtgllll 
side of the paper, put down what Cordell has settled for. Thll^I 
$3,000,000. 

“Now under your own figure I want you to put down a figure 1^1 
going to give you. This is my own estimate of what the claims are worttti| 
Are you ready? All right, put down zero. Now draw a line below yi}Mf| 
figure and mine, and add them together. What do you get? $6,ooo,< 
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iu>w that is the sum total of what you and I think the claims are 
Now take the average. Since there are two of us, divide by 2. 
<io you get? $3,000,000. 

W('llj that balances exactly with what Cordell settled for. How 
si'ttling for that?” 

I There was a moment of silence. Then the President laughed and 
up. He turned to me. 

"It’s O.K.,” he said. 

I liad no hesitation in standing up to the President on behalf of a 
of my associates at the Department concerning whom one ot two 
hllirl members had lodged bitter complaints with him. On one occasion, 
oi^riilliau and Ickes made various complaints to the President against 
of one of my divisions, using the facile accusation that he was 
(•lUii isl. When the President brought up the subject, I asked him to 
nH-il'y llu' charges. He seemed unable to bring forward anything specfic, 
il repeated the general accusation of Fascism on the part of my as- 
[•IjUiUl, which I denied. When the President continued on this general 
I HJtid: 

"Why go on talking about my assistant? Why don’t you talk about 
f Everything that he has done was done by my authority.” 

I ein|)hasized that a group of extreme New Dealers was intent on 
ifti Mug me by using the method of hitting me through attacks on my 
iIKmiiIs. 

The President then calmed down and let the matter drop. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who ranked 
I li» me in the Cabinet, often acted as if he-were clothed with authority 
t himself into the field of foreign affairs and inaugurate efforts 
■liMpe the course of foreign policy in given instances. He had an ex- 
hl ntg:inization in the Treasury Department, ably headed by Harry 
Idle, bill lie did not stop with his work at the Treasury. Despite the 
^‘1 Hint ho was not at all fully or accurately informed on a number of 
^fliiuN of foreign policy with which he undertook to interfere, we 
iMMil I lorn his earliest days in the Government that he seldom lost an 
Si4iuilimily to take long steps across the line of State Department juris- 
I’.motionally upset by Hitler’s rise and his persecution of the 
hr often sought to induce the President to anticipate the State 
jrpMi tiiinit or act contrary to our better judgment. We sometimes found 
tiiin MoiiliM ting negotiations with foreign Governments which were thei 
iiidtIlud of the State Department. His work in drawing up a cata- 
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Jesse H. Jones, the Secretary of Commerce, had risen by sheer for 
of intellect, energy, and sound judgment from poverty in the rural se 
tions of Tennessee to one of the highest levels of business and financj 
achievement, statesmanship, and public accomplishment in political m 
economic affairs. Few Americans have been more public-spirited. 

Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, has never received tl 
full credit she deserves for her ability and public services. She was ui 
usually able, very practical, and brought vision and untiring energyi' 
her work. 

In general, my relations with almost all the Cabinet members m 
cordial and cooperative. 


15 : Congress, Public, and 
State Department 

NO PRESIDENT or Secretary of State who has sought to play 
I |M(iltive role in foreign affairs has emerged unscarred by battles with 
( The viewpoint of the President or Secretary of Slate differs at 

by the very nature of their offices, from that of Senators and Con- 
The Executive Department looks on a question of foreign pol- 
H i^, tint from a national and then from an international viewpoint. Many 
{ iinurrMSinen look on the same question, first from the viewpoint of 
district or State, second from the national point of view, and third 
bum the international point of view. The attitude of a Congressional dis- 
\iU\ or a State is often, and naturally, at variance with the other two 
iHIlmIrs. The national good may not be immediately the good of the 
|mHliiilur district or of the State, although ultimately it will; and the 
|nb'i**^dional good may not be immediately the good of the nation, al- 
IbHiigh ultimately it will. 

I had important victories in Congress, but I also had important 
iltiluflU. Both the President and I were strongly inclined toward inter- 
cooperation, sharply opposed to extreme nationalism and to 
liotittlnn. But we were ahead of Congress as a whole. In many instances 
Im the years to come. Congress narrowed the range and importance of 
MI4 iffurts to make the United States a more integral part of world affairs. 
I was slower on many occasions than the Executive in seeing 

♦U dmigcrs looming to world peace and in taking appropriate steps to 
them. 

After twenty-four years in Congress, I had the best of personal 
Ihit Witrking relations with numerous key Members of the House and 
IlHUiie, These included the official leaders of the two Houses and the 
iiMHe fit live and capable members of the committees having jurisdiction 
Irgislation pertaining to foreign affairs. Their personal friendship, 
iwiWi'vrr, was no sure guarantee of their vote on crucial foreign issues. 

Nt»l all the questions involving Congressional jurisdiction in foreign 
ulNiu have been fully determined. The President has the constitutional 
Imallim of initiating and negotiating treaties with foreign governments. 
Ilii'BP become effective only with the consent of the Senate, two-thirds of 
dioMP present voting in the affirmative. Numerous claims have been made, 
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however, by Members of the House of Representatives to a sharj 
Senate treaty jurisdiction. Such claims arise in connection with the- 
proval of treaties involving the exercise of the power of taxatioii 
requiring appropriations which must be initiated in the House of Rej 
sentatives. 

Advocates of greater House ' of Representatives participation' 
foreign affairs suggest that this procedure permanently replace the Sei 
two-thirds vote requirement, and that treaties be approved by a majo 
vote of the two Houses. Others suggest a majority vote of the Senate. * 

I believe that a majority vote in the Senate in the case of trd 
would be more practical than the two-thirds vote. The constitutll 
two-thirds requirement gives excessive power to minorities, the possei 
of which has been much more hurtful than helpful. Such abuses occui 
Jjj rejection of the League of Nations and the entire cause of ful 
peace, and of the World Court and a number of important treaties. ' 

Action by a majority vote is all that is required in other extrOT 
important actions such as declaring war. A majority vote required 
would hamper the practice of filibusters by small minorities. The Sefl 
however, would still have its constitutional rights and privileges presed 
A change in the two-thirds rule will not Occur until sufficient intera|( 
aroused to obtain a constitutional amendment. The House, of co|| 
must come into the legislative picture when it is necessary to impled 
treaties, as by appropriations or lo^s. J 

Recent decades have seen a pronounced trend toward executive a|| 
ments with foreign Governments, many of which are more important t 
the average treaty. These are not submitted to the Senate for its ad, 
and consent. Some agreements*have been negotiated by blanket authfl 
granted by Congress, such as the trade agreements under the'Ac| 
1034. Others have been negotiated without such authority, such ai, 
exchanges of letters whereby we recognized Soviet Russia in i 953 i 
Ogdensburg agreement of 1940 between the President and Prime Mint 
Mackenzie King of Canada, creating a permanent joint-defense Ixi 
and my exchange of notes with the British Ambassador in I 940 > 1 **^^ 
over-age American destroyers for leases to bases in British posseasicill 
the Western Hemisphere. During the first fifty years under the 
tion, 60 treaties became law and 27 executive agreements weref^tgl 
during the next fifty years there were 238 executive agreements comp* 
to 215 treaties, and during the third fifty years, 9^7 executive agreDlQ 
compared to 524 treaties. 
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'rhere is a twilight zone between the policy relating to executive agree- 
and the constitutional authority relating to treaties. There is no 
ptr i III standard by which to test the two processes. The question of 
llffr to draw the line is not without its difficulties. It is a matter of 
iilptinetit on the part of lawyers and others capable of passing on the 
and nature of treaties on the one hand and of executive agreements 
\ I In' other. 

Generally executive agreements are not of such importance or of 
Uti a nature as would call for formal Senate consent. Sometimes an 
|f »4 1 It I VC agreement is signed when an important time element prevails 
lili li would be sacrificed if several months were to pass until Senate 
[inrovnl could be obtained. It would be impossible to put all the executive 
IlNtRirnts in the form of treaties and expect the Senate to approve them. 

The policy on which executive agreements is based is good from 
In priictical viewpoint, just as the constitutional authority for treaties 
I ituut] from the legal viewpoint. It is possible that in some instances 
IHiMive agreements have been entered into which might properly have 
MU' to the Senate for approval as treaties. These are in the borderline 
plii At one time I examined this question in detail. I then gave specific 
|llriu‘ 1 ions to the Legal Adviser’s office and to other important officials 
Itot inch case that might raise a question of whether it was a treaty to be 
or an executive agreement must be subjected to the fullest pos- 
examination, and if there were any reasonable doubt, the matter 
IPmiIi! be sent to the Senate for its advice and consent. 

The State Department is the only department not required to make 
Diuiiil reports to Congress. There is the best of reasons for this policy, 
lIujittHl at the outset of our Government. It is impossible to conduct 
relations in many important respects with wide-open publicity, 
we to do so, foreign nations would promptly refuse to discuss mat- 
of a delicate or serious nature with us. As an inevitable result, it 
If) Hill I be impossible to carry on diplomatic conversations any portion 
Hi which the other interested countries would desire to be kept secret. 
Wk would soon cease to be on speaking terms with other nations if we 
IIhmiIiI make public, at the time, the confidential details of the conversa- 
Uum (liking place between us. 

J’resident Washington quickly discovered the necessity for secrecy 
Blttiiy respects in negotiating treaties with other Governments. When 
hii WttH requested by a resolution of the House of Representatives in 179^ 
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to lay before the House copies of the documents and correspondence rel 
ing to the treaty with Gi^pat Britain, he refused, saying: 

“The nature of foreign negotiations requires caution, and ti 
success must often depend on secrecy; and even when brought to a c 
elusion a full disclosure of all the measures, demands, or eventual 0 
cessions which may have been proposed or contemplated would be 
tremely impolitic; for this might have a pernicious influence on fut' 
negotiations, or produce immediate inconveniences, perhaps danger j 
mischief, in relation to other powers. The necessity of such caution i 
secrecy was one cogent reason for vesting the power of making treat 
in the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, the prinej 
on which that body was formed confining it to a small number of ni( 
bers. To admit, then, a rights in the House of Representatives to denu 
and to have as a matter of course all the papers respecting a negotiath 
with a foreign power would be to establish a dangerous precedent*^ 

In accordance with experience and sound judgment, this GoVifl 
ment, therefore, early adopted a fixed policy on suppl3dng official inform 
tion on foreign affairs even to one or both of the two Houses of Conglil 
Washington's precedent was followed by later Presidents. A formula.* 
early devised for the protection of the State Department whereby * 
Congressional request to the President for information on foreign aflAl 
contains the words, “if in his judgment not incompatible with the puW 
interest.” The policy embodied in this clause enables the State Dep|f 
ment to impart to Congress the fullest possible information within j 
possession, with the exception of such facts and records as it would I 
“incompatible with the public interest” to disclose. 

There were instances during the Roosevelt Administration whi 
Congressmen sought to force the hand of the President and State 11 
partment by introducing resolutions requesting that certain actions I 
taken in foreign affairs. I was in office less than a year when a resoliilk 
was introduced in the Senate which would have requested the Presl^l 
to make a formal protest to Germany over the persecution of Jews. H# 
would have been a case of Congress taking an initiative that cons 1 1 11 
tionally belonged to the President. At the State Department we prepiiM 
a memorandum for the Senate Foreign Relations Committee pointing CH 
this fact. The resolution was buried. 

In my efforts to cooperate to the fullest practicable extent with. CtH 
gress in furnishing information requested, I made it a rule at the Sin' 
Department that, when requests from Congressmen presented difAOU 
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Mil 111ft, I should be informed. I then got in personal contact with 
Ibi ^tl>^1l^KTs of Congress immediately interested. In that way I could talk 
Ihi question with them and, as a rule, reach a mutual understanding. 
I Also made it a practice to appear personally before Congressional 
►Hntiitlli'es or important group conferences, which I did scores of times 
iIiiHba my stay at the State Department. In other instances, where the 
involved technical subjects, I sent the Department experts 
I fir Congressional committees concerned, generally accompanied by 
•«. Ii li«y men as an Assistant Secretary or the head of a division. 

t made it a rule with my assistants at the State Department that 
♦lu v ihould not engage in “cussin' matches” with Congressmen who op- 
our views. On one occasion, after the minority members of a 
Ip visional committee made a sharp attack on trade agreements, several 
my Aftsistants wrote up a statement in which they attacked those Con- 
They asked if I would read, approve, and issue it. After reading 
I ifHuugh, I put it away and said to them: “Don't forget, you may need 
gHiir of those fellows some day.” 

Jfi my rather frequent visits to the Senate, especially to the Senate 
I uitiiiiiUee on Foreign Relations, or whenever I met Senators anywhere, 
I invited them to visit me at the State Department. My idea was 

thoy could ask me any question they had in mind and I would be 
Any documents that might throw light on their difficulties.-^ Also, 
I M«|rf give them a picture of our foreign policy and our objectives, 
r My relations with the Senate were complicated in some instances 
(•V ♦III' fact that my views differed at times from those of Democratic 
lb ♦mini' Key Pittman, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
(lUiiMit, RH well as from those of isolationist Senator William E. Borah, 
MmMiia Republican member of the committee and its former chairman. 

was one of the able Senators of the period. Prior to 1933 
) (hill had no special legislative relations with him, but he and I had 
iMU’led with John W. Davis in the 1924 campaign and were warm per- 
•I'hrtl Irleruls. That friendship was somewhat impaired during the London 
fniiHiuih: C'onference in the summer of 1933. Thereafter we kept up 
ih'ilMhrinii'd working arrangements, but our hitherto close ties were 
fully repaired. Pittman declined to go along with the President and 
fui M If on such important issues as the World Court. He strongly opposed 
|»u Ifadc-Mgreements program from start to finish and voted against it, 
M**^*i*<l( 11 is due him to say that his State, Nevada, demanded the highest 
|Molcclion, especially for her sheep and cattle. He was largely re- 
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could scarcely have been more wholehearted and efficient. He' ' 
broad-minded and patriotic, and, above all, he had integrity. He* 
succeeded by Sol Bloom, who was always alert and likewise WOT 
closely with me. Bloomability, energy, and familiarity with the mat 
involved made his services exceedingly valuable. Congressman Lul 
A. Johnson, Democrat of Texas, and Congressman Charles A. EM 
Republican of New Jersey, were among the highly capable and cooji 
tive members of the committee on whom I relied. Hamilton Fish, 
lican ranking member of the committee and an isolationist to the | 
always opposed me, although he and his family were thoroughly frlM 
toward me and mine. ^ 

During my entire stay in the State Department I received imU 
support of my policies from the Tennessee Senators led by my able fo| 
colleague, the veteran Senator Kenneth D. McKellar. The TeniHj 
Democratic Congressional delegation—and much of the time the Rm| 
lican members as well—likewise gave me their constant cooperationi 

Generally, the fact that<I kept foreign affairs away from doilN 
controversies won me the support of Republicans disposed towaitJ 
international view, as well as Democrats of like persuasion. This incli 
some of both Parties who were bitter against President Roosevil( 
either personal or official grounds. 

Behind Congress stood the American public, comprising anfl 
problem in our foreign relations. One of the basic principles I set mj 
for the conduct of foreign affairs was to stimulate an informed Amtfl 
public opinion on international events. Naturally, if I could not fu| 
full information to the Senate on certain negotiations, I could not full 
even as much to the general pyblic. But I intended to be as HbefMl 
possible in making the working of our foreign affairs visible to the pH 
I wanted them to see what was going on so that they could realiiei 
nature of the new forces rising abroad and the vital stake their nil 
had in the peace of the world. 

For the first time in the history of the State Department I hegtl 
hold daily press conferences. No matter what the congestion of my 
gagements, I had a certain hour set six days a week at which to rwi 
the news and radio correspondents and answer their questions to 
best of my ability. I have no doubt the correspondents were often (111 
pointed, but in general they understood that to talk of certain N 
tiations meant to defeat them. Throughout my twelve years at the ft 
Department I felt I had the support of the great majority of new«hi|| 
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tUf foreign policies. At times, as at the close of the London Eco- 
Utli Cfthfcrence, this support was estimated at more than 90 per cent. 

IN»ttsionally, when a correspondent or a member of the Government 
|0 get me to tell him something I was not at liberty to tell, I would 
him that Stonewall Jackson, at the time of the Seven Days’ Battle 
ifth Mrl-ldlan, rode to Charlottesville, Virginia. A man recognized 
iHiNtPiiec] over and engaged him in conversation, wanting to know 
|lrt 4 (ieneral was doing there, where he was going, and what the 
r^ (if battle were. 

jiuksim leaned confidentially over to him and asked: “Can you keep 

rill* man said eagerly: “Sure, I can keep a secret.” 

'WitII,” replied Jackson, “so can I.” _ 

fill one occasion, at the appointed moment, I walked with Harry 
from my office to the press-conference room where hung the 
IUhMh of my immediate predecessors, Stimson, Kellogg, and Hughes, 
threw open the door and we walked into an empty room. 
f'Wrll/’ I remarked, “this is not the first time I’ve talked to an 
lAr house.” 

returned to my office to be informed that the conference had 
in vhifled to another room that particular morning. 

Among my many newspaper friendships, I took special pride in that 
Ailoljih Ochs, publisher of the New York Times, I had known him for 
II* yours, from the time he was launching out with the Chattanooga 
IIK11 I saw him in Washington or New York at reasonable intervals, 
(oiliul that he, his staff, and I virtually always entertained the same 
I* on international questions. 

} (iin state it as a fact that no Foreign Office in the world comes 
near the State Department in the volume or importance of the 
^iMiiMllon on foreign policy released to the public. I did everything I 
lo encourage this trend. Ten years after I came into office, the 
^iloiiie of press releases had doubled. We were to be the first Government 

t ime II liill-sized volume—“Peace and War”—on the diplomatic history 
■dtitji up lo Pearl Harbor. This, compiled largely by my very able 
('ai lton Savage, was translated into many languages, and was 
if I pill ili,slu'd as an official document by the British Government. Includ- 
Ihn v<»ltimes in the series “Foreign Relations of the United States,” 

f ^ii*'i| iindi'r the direction of Cyril Wynne and later E. Wilder Spaulding, 
flful llial, in the tenth year after I entered the State Department, we 
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published 6,641 pages of documents contrasted with the average of 3^ 
pages annually in tljp decade preceding 1933, 

Nevertheless, I soon was to discover that there were carping poUll 
critics and chronic critics apart from those who were friendly and - 
structive in their criticisms. A small willful element centered its att 
on the State Department relatively more than on any other departme 
even during the delicate period of the war. They knew that the gen 
public was less familiar with international affairs, to which the wor 
the State Department related, than with domestic affairs presided 
by other departments, and that, if they should misstate the fact or | 
a deliberate falsehood, the public would have less chance to dis 
whether it were true or otherwise, than if it were a domestic ma' 
that could be publicized ^more freely. A lie will gallop halfway round 
world before the truth has time to pull its breeches on. 

I learned, in my twelve years in the State Department, that critifl 
came easily. I used to console my associates who came in for such critic 
by telling them a story. 

“About twenty-five years ago,” I said, “Mr. Bourke Cockranj^ 
sitting in front of me in the House of Representatives—a wonder 
fluent speaker. A gentleman. Congressman Alexander of New York,i 
up on the other side of the House to speak under the five-minute 
Pretty soon Mr. Cockran rose from his seat and put his eye on the geii 
man. A Member sitting by Mr. Cockran asked: ‘Which side are you 
to take?’ Cockran replied: ‘I don’t know until I see which side Ale 
takes—I’ll take the other.’ ” 

This brings inescapably to mind the greatly increased responsit 
of the distributors of news ^o the public. One of our great nev 
owners and writers stated publicly several years ago that 15 to ac 
cent of the editors, columnists, and broadcasters put out false, misli 
or prejudicial news or information enough to confuse the public 
divert it from the true course and even array it against the wisest poll 
and acts of the Government during the most critical times. The 
man making this statement—former Governor James M. Cox—hai 
like myself, a strong champion of the precious human freedoms oR 
press and of speech, but it is evident that an increasing number of ab 
have grown up during recent years. 

A perfect illustration is the case of some second- or third-rate 
who looks about until he finds enough backing to enable him to cl 
up to a microphone, and thereupon in the minds of a surprising^pt*! 
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Hi IIm' people he instantly and automatically becomes an important inter¬ 
im Hf Hull expert. His utterances are too often based on ignorance, confu- 
or prejudice; but millions of people hang on his sensational and 
lUtements as if he were a competent, genuine broadcaster instead 
fl M Ituiui, He manufactures false sentiment and in some instances handi- 
tlic conduct of both domestic and foreign affairs. 

I pay the highest tribute to the other 80 to 85 per cent of the editors, 
ilHiHriirifiits, and broadcasters, but in all candor I believe the time is 

£ |iHl|if for the vigorous reformation of these terrible abuses that are 
more and more. A peaceful and orderly postwar world impera- 
requires some improvement in this respect. Otherwise there will 
fl fid adequate, unified, informed, and aggressive public opinion to sup- 
id I I great, efficient world peace organization or even sound domestic 
llUiitloos. 















16 : We X^ckle Disarmament 


DISARMAMENT WAS one of the first major questions we 
to tackle in the spring of 1933. My associates at the State Departi] 
and I, working with the President, took the liveliest interest in 
problem and its possible solutions. The President and I had the sa 
views. We knew there could be no peace without suitable reduction 
limitation of armament—“disarmament/^ as this process came to ■ 
popularly known. We knew this was not possible except under a WG 
policy strongly supported by universal public opinion. Even then til 
could easily be failure—and such was to be the event. 

To my mind disarmament was both a terrific undertaking and 
essential element of peace. To me there were three main points to disarfl 
ment. In the first place, it would prevent races in armaments and ^ 
exhaustion of nations^ material resources. In the second place, imlir 
races in armaments as a rule resulted in war. In the third place, it 
to be by all nations. You could not have some disarming, others not. 1 

For these reasons I was convinced that any peace to last musti 
accompanied by disarmament under a world agreement. The concepl 
peace based on disarmament was comparatively new, having beeiii 
vogue only after the First World War. 

When the Roosevelt Administration came into office, the Disat' 
ment Conference at Geneva, which had convened February 2, 1933, 
still in session. It had spent more than a year in discussions that produc 
anything but disarmament. There was every evidence that Nazi Gem 
was feverishly rearming. France and other neighbors of Germany wi 
consequently reluctant to reduce armaments unless they could ge 
security agreement binding other nations to help them if Germanyii 
tacked them. The situation was becoming ever more acute, and in Mm 
1933, the conference seemed in danger of breaking up. 

I had not been too much impressed by previous disarmament 
ferences. I have already cited my objections to the Washington Vti 
ference of 1921-1922. During the 1920’s everybody stood for a pG 
of peace with disarmament, but the Administration in charge of 
Government made clear that we would shun the League of Nationi 
refrain from what was termed pvolitical alliances and any foreign invnfc 
ment objectionable to an isolationist mind. In Europe, Britain and Fnii 
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jiMM* dominating the League of Nations, sometimes from the viewpoint of 
ibMl) 0wn individual welfare and purposes. As early as 1927 the Japanese 
VMli'rMly reproclaimed their long-standing policy of expansion and im- 
which had been interrupted by the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922. 
AMibdkm steadily grew in Japan. The naval disarmament conference at 
in 1927 failed. When the London Naval Conference of 1930 
on a ia-10-7 ratio of cruisers for the United States, Britain, and 
—a concession to Japan—I was not too well pleased with its very 
Ittfilrd accomplishments. I could not help contrasting these results with 
lapMu'i more and more noticeable ambitions and the sight of the Ger- 
apparently inactive but silently watching and working for a way 
Ni from under the heel of their conquerors. 

Hoover and Stimson had taken some broad-gauged steps to help 
HtM Olmirmament Conference of 1932. They had advocated the extension 
Ml |h# Washington and London naval agreements and the further reduc- 
IMo of those upper limits; the total abolition of submarines, gas, and 
tMi>1rrlt>log[cal warfare; protection of civilian populations against aerial 
special restrictions for offensive armaments; and limitations on 
l|j«»riilitures for arms. 

My preoccupation with disarmament began only a day or two after 
I took the oath of office. Ambassador Hugh Gibson telegraphed me from 
HpuPVrt that tempers were exasperated, and that, amid general discourage- 
the conference seemed likely to adjourn, an adjournment the equiva- 
of a complete breakdown. In that case, he thought, Germany would 
htrscif free from the disarmament obligations of the Versailles Treaty 
llitl begin to rearm in earnest. The problem therefore became one not 
of disarmament but an even more basic one of the entire relations 
Ml Kurnpean nations one to another. 

(ill)Son pointed out that no disarmament on our part would affect 
Hm* lltiialion. We could scrap our Navy and abolish the Army and Air 
jl'oh r, but this would not alter the European view toward disarmament. 
'itMojtrun nations like France were not worried about our armaments; 

110 V were worried about Germany. They were not concerned about our 
rburmnment but about our political position toward Europe. They wanted 

111 tii rtgrec to advise with them in case of a breach of the peace and then 
l|»(dde on our own whether we would refrain from interfering with 
li collective measures as they would take following the breach. 

'I'o put it concretely: if Germany or Italy became an aggressor and 
Mu* other nations imposed sanctions, would we still uphold our rights as 
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a neutral and our traditional policy of freedom of the seas? Would4 
insist on maintaining commerce with Germany or Italy and permiU| 
our citizens to export arms to them? Gibson indicated he favored o! 
refraining from action that would defeat sanctions. In return for til 
concession, we should get a good quid pro quo in the way of real dl 
armament at Geneva, especially frcm France. 

As these telegrams began coming in, Norman Davis and I held 
series of conferences. On March 14, President Roosevelt named Davl 
whom I heartily recommended, as our new delegate to the Disanna^ 
Conference, with the rank of ambassador. Davis soon afterwards saik 
for Geneva, where he rendered outstanding service during the later dl 
armament discussions. 

A Tennessean by birth, Norman Davis had early accumulated; aU? 
stantial properties, and thereafter, beginning with his service in tl 
United States Treasury during the First World War, dedicated his H( 
primarily to the promotion of peace with disarmament and to the redu 
tion of trade barriers and the increase of trade, consumption, and empl^ 
ment. This ability and experience made his services much sought after, i 
both Republican and Democratic Administrations, especially those ' 
Hoover and Roosevelt. 

Not a showy person, Davis had real wisdom and had developedj'i 
intimate knowledge of the world’s complications. He would come in I 
any conference I was having—^unless it was a direct meeting between j I 
ambassador and myself—and shed* some light upon it. He came and wei 
in that fashion. He would push the door open, see whether I was engagi 
and in ordinary proceedings would always come in. He occupied a uniqi 
position, was a great help, neyer for an instant gave away a secret, il 
could be sent anywhere. He was a strong supporter of the Leaguf \ 
Nations. 

No person could have represented our Government more capibi 
at the Disarmament Conference than Norman Davis. But no one llvjl 
person could have achieved the desired disarmament results during Ihg 
hectic years. 

When Davis reached Paris he telegraphed me information that ^ 
high costs of heavy armaments were beginning to react on the Freiia 
Tired of such huge expenditures, they would like to reduce armatnii 
and to satisfy Germany somewhat, provided they could at the same ttH 
form a collective security system to act if Germany ran amuck. 

Davis asked me whether we were prepared to agree to consult wl 
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uther nations in case of a threat to peace and to refrain from action 
would defeat collective action by the European nations. By that 
We were malting ready for a series of talks in Washington with the 
of eleven nations preparatory to the forthcoming London Economic 
t nhdirence. Davis pointed out that failure of the Disarn^ament Confer- 
»♦* would prejudice the discussions to be held in Washington and also 
l-'conomic Conference. There was no doubt that all these questions 
Intimately linked together. Unless the chilling fears creeping over 
were dissipated, we would get nowhere with either military or 
disarmament, and Europe would head straight for war. I was 
h'^IUe again and again in the years following how intimately one 
of peace was interlocked with another, how closely one threat 
Ilf breach of the peace in any part of the world affected the relations 
I# iMidfins in all other parts of the world. 

I Immediately sent Davis’s recommendations to the President. If 
ffT to take the advanced steps he suggested, it was obvious that 

decisive method to make them known had to be determined upon, 
frfi A few days later I was obliged to cable Davis that, although the 
had had the recommendations for three days, he had been so 
fieri with monetary and other economic problems as to find it im- 
to give the policy the careful study so important a decision 

fmiulird. 

At that point British Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald arrived 
Is Wa.ili»ngton for conversations on economic topics and debts. He dis- 
tnsirfl the Disarmament Conference with the President and myself. Mac- 
|t«iiiifltl had presented to the Disarmament Conference at Geneva on 
(Uii h 16 a comprehensive plan for disarmament. As one of his points, 
f(w Advocated that all nations confer in case a dispute broke out, and 
the responsible party. He sought to set up a permanent com- 
to conduct investigations in the territory of a country suspected 
Harming. He cited definite upper limits for the armies of the major 
Mfiiiilrlc*;, MacDonald appealed to us for support of his plan. In general, 
KB list cued with sympathy. 

Mk('D onald agreed with the emphasis placed by Davis on the dan- 
consequences that would follow an adjournment of the conference, 
t i rttfirri to Davis that public opinion would regard adjournment as equal 
III A breakdown and told him we counted on him to exert every effort 
hi the Conference in session. 

Finally, nine days after the arrival of his recommendations, I was 
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able to cable him the President’s decision. We felt that disarmamti 
should rest upon moje than a European agreement—that is, a region 
one—and should be universal. After all, we also had to consider U 
Far East, then in chaos because of the Japanese invasion of northfr 
China. But we were willing to make a declaratory statement whereby tt 
United States would refrain from action tending to defeat colleclli 
efforts—sanctions—by the European nations, provided disarmament WBI 
agreed to generally. Bearing in mind the isolationist sentiment in ti 
United States, this was a far-reaching decision. We next had to decW 
how to communicate our views with as much effect as possible. 

On May 6, 1933, the President talked with Dr. Hjalmar Schacti 
president of the German Reichsbank, who came here for economic discu 
sions. Mr. Roosevelt sent me a note saying he had told Dr, SchacI 
that the United States would insist that Germany remain at her presil 
level in armament, and that ‘*we would support every possible effort ' 
have the offensive armament of every other nation brought down to t] 
German level.” Also, that “we regard Germany as the only posall 
obstacle to a Disarmament Treaty.” The President asked him to give th 
point of view to Hitler as quickly as possible. 

It was one of ‘ our prime viewpoints that equality of armam(l| 
should be sought not by raising those of the defeated nations of tl 
World War to the level of the victors, but by reducing the victo^s^ lei 
to that of the conquered countries. Otherwise, it would have been .a r 
armament, not a disarmament, agreement. Hoover and Stimson had mall 
tained the same view. 

A few days later Berlin announced that Hitler would addrcii ti 
Reichstag on May 17. All major capitals believed that the speech woi 
center on the Disarmament Conference and possibly announce Germaiiy 
intention to rearm in earnest. The moment seemed to have arrived i 
the United States to speak out. 

On May 15 Davis cabled me and took up the question whether M 
statement should be made before or after Hitler’s speech. If befort| 
would take the wind out of Hitler’s sails. Or should we wait until ill 
Hitler had spoken and the French and British had expressed their rw 
tions, and then use our statement to clear the atmosphere and to 111 
a basis for reconciling the conflicting viewpoints? Davis favored I! 
former. 

When Davis’s cable arrived, the President was already prepariri|J 
statement. I had been sending him Gibson’s and then Davis’s* ciM 
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iiMbdlscussing the matter with him. He determined to make the state- 
in the form of an appeal to the heads of the fiftyTfour nations repre- 
ut the Conference. We at the State Department cooperated in its 
(frpfmrulion and dispatch. We hastened its delivery so as to place it in 
llJlIrr's hands in ample time before he made his much-heralded speech 
Ui dm Reichstag. 

*The President’s message, dated May 16, suggested that all nations 
sllmlnale offensive weapons, agree upon the MacDonald plan, enter into 
S (Miraggression pact, and promise not to send any armed force across 
frontiers. In case any strong nation refused to join in such agree- 
he said, the world “will know where the responsibility for failure 

IliKit ■" 

At Geneva they had been discussing for ten years a definition of 
rtggressor. Every sort of definition was suggested. One was the simple 

C nif* that an aggressor was a nation whose armed forces crossed the 
iorpi of another country. The President and I and my associates in 
^ HMt Department had repeated discussions of this point. Mr. Roose- 
Vi>ll ind each of us agreed that the simple phrase was the best that 
hmUl be used at this time, and we so employed it in his message. 

Ko doubt the President’s appeal had some influence with Hitler 
the latter’s speech turned out, in general, to be conciliatory. Four 
later, Davis cabled that the moment was now ripe for decisive de- 
u ipiiiruls, following the President’s message. He thought a meeting 
Ititohg Hitler, MacDonald, French Premier Daladier, and Mussolini 
twthl he arranged, and asked whether he could take the initiative. The 
iMllnvviiig (lay, May 22, I cabled Davis that the President and I were 
to give him full discretion toward bringing about such a meeting if 
dial when he felt it would be justified. But the political atmosphere was 
M propitious, and nothing came of his efforts. 

1 «lm) cabled Davis our authorization to make an additional state- 
In the Disarmament Conference to supplement the President’s 
On May 22 he presented a comprehensive statement of how far 
ir wi'f r ready to go to keep the Conference alive and achieve disarma- 
The United States, he said, was prepared: 

(I) To bring all armies down to the level of domestic police forces. 
(1) 'I'o accept the MacDonald plan. 

(.0 To consult with other nations in the event of a threat to the 
(4) To refrain from any action tending to defeat a collective effort 
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that Pittman had decided to make the measure apply to both parti 
to any particular conflict. I did not learn whether you had finally m 
definitely agreed to tl^is proposal. j 

“If you have not committed yourself definitely, I would suggest thj 
since the proposal is directly in conflict with our position at Genevfldi 
expressed by Norman Davis, it would be well for the Government to di 
with the matter in the light of this situation. I 

“If, in other words, certain extremists among the Senators desire I 
take the responsibility of preventing the adoption of the policy of peu 
that is being pursued by every other enlightened nation, they might fi 
given the privilege of tying up proposed peace legislation over the nd 
few months.” ^ 

Pittman’s committee, however, was obdurate in insisting that t| 
embargo apply to both parties to a conflict, to the victim as well as I 
the aggressor. Consequently, we ceased to urge the passage of the measud 
and it died. This was a real disappointment to me. It was the first i 
a series of efforts we made toward international cooperation which faili 
in Congress. 

The Senate’s action, together with the continued truculence of Gil 
many and the unwillingness of France and other neighbors of Germid 
to disarm without adequate security pledges, deprived our proposaWi-l 
Geneva of the force we intended they should have. The Disarmamljl 
Conference struggled on, but in vain. On October 9, when the Germll 
Ambassador, Dr. Hans Luther, a' very agreeable man personally wha-| 
believe was anti-Nazi, called at my office, I told him the prirpary purpii 
of our' Government was the promotion of general disarmament. “VW 
should wage a steady contest^for the disarmament of the heavily armil 
nations, rather than become parties to a plan for others to proceed t( 
rearm,” I said. I believed that Germany could, in the course of a ftl 
years, obtain parity of arms with other nations if she would be patiei\| 
cease the rearmament measures she was already undertaking in violatkif 
of the Versailles Treaty, and await the disarmament of other countrln 
But patience to Hitler was an unknown attribute. On October \i 
Germany withdrew from the Disarmament Conference. The armameM 
race was now on in earnest, and the Second World War came les3 IhM 
six years later. J 

The following day I told the press we were still firmly opposed tl 
German rearmament, and I blamed Germany for taking a step thij 
gravely imperiled the movement for the organization of peace. On Ocl«< 
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if Norman Davis, on our instructions, told the conference we would 
\ml in disarmament discussions as long as there was any prospect 
M HnHi being continued with success.. Our Government, however, was 
||l 4 t hilm'Sted in the political elements of the purely European aspects 
91 »M»iririniiment, and Europe, not the United States, must decide whether 
mHillbiinN were favorable ^or continuing the attempt to reach an agree- 
HHtl 

f days later the conference adjourned until 1934. Disarmament 

drjid, Germany’s disarmament was to occur under a rain of American 
Fi»il lb IiLhIi aerial bombs nine, ten, and eleven years later. 

(hi November 2 I saw Ambassador Luther again and said: “The out- 
[|n^ In hAirope at this distance for disarmament or for peace does not 
•w** Ilf very encouraging. A general war during the next two to ten years 
IHMim more probable than peace.” I added that I felt “somewhat dis- 
IHoiHKrd.” 

U'llh Germany absent, the Disarmament Conference limped along for 
UlitH* than a year. Basic differences rose between the British and the 
'I'he British were willing to grant Germany equality of land 
limumnits. The French argued that such equality meant inequality for 
f* because of Germany’s superior power for manufacturing the 
of war. 

Itfing little hope of any substantial agreement on disarmament, my 
lutes and I at the State Department turned our attention to one 
of the problem—international supervision over the manufacture 
imde in arms. When I entered the State Department, the Senate 
m hml before it for approval the Convention for the Supervision of the 
iBhuimtioruil Trade in Arms and Ammunition and in Implements of War, 
tidih (he United States had signed at Geneva in 1925. This set up con- 
lh*U aver the export and import of arms and provided for full publicity 
INI (he International arms traffic. Previous Administrations had sought, un- 
limmfully, to obtain its ratification. 

On April 12, 1934, I wrote Senator Pittman, chairman of the Senate 
h»ii>lKii Kelations Committee: “The ratification of this convention is an 
Imjiurtiirfl contribution which the American Government and people can 
Hi this time to the cause of world peace; its remaining unratified 
^ ^tiniiot fail to produce, with justification, the impression that we are 
j to the important problems with which the Convention deals.” 

Hrveral other Governments had made their ratifications conditional 
iiuMti nilification by the United States, If we ratified, a sufficient number 
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of other nations might ratify to bring the convention into force. T 1 
was particularly important because of the uncertainty as to whether 
Conference at Geneva would produce a general disarmament conventk 
which we had hoped would include a section on the control of the int 
national traffic in arms. 

On June 15, 1934, the Senate approved the convention, but wit 
reservation that we did not thereby deny any right of sovereignty whii 
Persia might have in and to the Persian Gulf. Few items were ever 
cause us so much trouble as this clause. It had been introduced by Sena 
King of Utah, at the instance, it later developed, of the Persian Mini 
Ghaffar Khan Djalal. The Minister had gone direct to him over the he 
of the State Department. 

The reservation was unacceptable to the State Department, aa 
wrote Senator Pittman and Senator Robinson. It appeared to recognt 
alleged Persian rights; whereas the Persian Gulf’s shores were shared 
eight powers. The reservation, I felt, would indefinitely delay the comil 
into effect of the convention, since we could never conceivably obt 
consent to it by the other signatory powers. * 

I called in the Persian Minister and told him our foreign affairs w< 
conducted primarily -through the State Department and it was in 
cusable for him to go directly to members of the Senate with his viei 
“No Government,” I said, “can conduct its foreign affairs in this fash! 
Any repetition of such a practice will necessarily be treated much mfll 
seriously than in the present instance.” 

We communicated the reservation to our Ambassadors in Londi 
and Paris and our Minister to Switzerland, Hugh Wilson, to get H 
informal reaction of other Governments. The reaction was unfavora 
I then recommended t(j the President that the convention be returnedl' 
the Senate for reconsideration of the reservation. The President fli 
decided to wait, but then agreed. Protests continued to arrive from Peml 
It was not until June 6, 1935, that the Senate approved the conyentli 
without the King reservation. A valuable year and more had beeil^ Ic 
The psychological moment was gone, an insufficient number of counlri 
ratified, and the convention never went into effect. 

Meantime, on May 24, 1934, I cabled Minister Wilson in Gen 
that, while I had not lost hope in negotiating a general disarmament agr 
ment that would include provisions for supervising and controlling 
trade in and manufacture of arms, our Government was now willing 
participate in a new and separate convention covering this one p(jli 
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Mot previous attitude, as expressed in 1933, was that our willingness to 
part in such international control would depend on a'general dis- 
IlHiameiit agreement being reached. 

Discussions lasting several months followed with other nations. 
Huslly, on November 20, Minister Wilson presented our draft of a 
lily, Difficulties had risen on this side between the State Department 
Ihd the War and Navy Departments, which objected to the idea of 
IH*! in lion of arms manufacture and traffic by an international body. I 
Ibiiiilore on November 22 wrote the President, who was then at Warm 
[h'diigs. Pointing out the provisions of the treaty presented at Geneva, 
[ j mill; “I felt that I was acting in accordance with your policy and with 
Hw Ideas which you have expressed on several occasions. . . . Before 
1 jHiif'miing further in the negotiation of this Convention, I should be 
; imlrliil if I could receive your assurance that I have indeed reflected your 

; 

! The President replied: “I see no reason why you should not tell the 
Wrtr Department that supervision and inspection must be all-inclusive, 
(iiiluiliug all plants in all nations. That is my policy. ... I entirely ap- 

1 It 1 1 VC of the draft and am glad you have authorized Mr. Wilson to present 
I lo the Bureau.” 

] On February 14, 1935, the Disarmament Conference’s committee on 
I thi' regulation of the manufacture of and trade in armaments unanimously 
l|ilM|itcd our draft convention as the basis for its discussions. But on 
13 the committee adjourned without setting any date for its next 
iM*cllng. It recognized the impossibility of continuing its work under the 
ftlvcrne conditions then existing. 

We could at least exert pressure to prevent the export of arms from 
Mill country to Germany. Inquiries kept coming to the State Department 
11 mu armaments manufacturers as to our attitude toward the export of 
jUMM* to Germany. On September 18, 1934, I issued a statement saying: 

f Ilf Department of State has heretofore stated to manufacturers who 
|ni|ulrctl concerning the attitude of the Department of Slate toward the 
niimtiition of arms or munitions of war from this country to Germany 
llml this Government would view such exportation with grave disap- 
|U(ivnl.” I appended to this statement a letter I sent to an American air- 
company on the subject, pointing out that the export of military 
(ilriijfrt from the United States to Germany would violate the peace treaty 
the two countries, which incorporated certain provisions of the 
I'nuily of Versailles dealing with the disarmament of Germany. 
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The story of disarmament efforts between the First World War ai 
the Second is tragic iijdeed. While the doctrine of peace based on disar 
ment was a somewhat new idea, it was generally accepted by the natlfl 
including the United States. This was especially true since all the natifl 
assumed that, under the leadership of the League of Nations, the Ifl 
abiding forces of the world would keep the peace, with the result tl 
important nations could reduce their armainents by mutual agrean 
without endangering thqir security. 

But the movement for general disarmament was found to be 
more difficult in practice than in theory. Literally years of discus 
produced comparatively minor results. The best efforts of many leadlj 
statesmen were absorbed in the disarmament conferences between ig 
and 193 s, with slight avail. The very number of such conferences illl 
trates the work that went into an almost useless effort. The Washmfi 
Disarmament Conference of 1921-1922 was followed by the Gen 
Small Arms Conference of 1925, the Geneva Naval Conference of 199 
the London Naval Conference of 1930, the General Disarmament Confi 
ence at Geneva of 1932, which was prolonged by numerous rec 
through the three following years until it gradually faded out of existe 
and the London Naval Conference of 193S, following a preliminary 
ference in 1934. Any clear-sighted statesman could see that increasll 
armaments meant increasing the chances of war. But an infinite numh 
of rivalries, diversities of view, and subterfuges prevented any ri 
achievement. Disarmament had died, and with it passed the hop« 
peace through disarmament. 

In a speech to the Canadian Society of New York on February' 
1935, I set forth four pillar^ of a sound peace structure: “First, t| 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy; second, a proinl 
of nonaggression; third, consultation in the event of a threat to pe«c 
and fourth, noninterference on our part with such measures of constnJl 
as may be brought against a deliberate violator of peace.'’ .1 

I added, however: “I should emphasize . . . that these four pilL 
'might readily crumble were they to be built on the shifting foundatici 
of unrestricted and competitive armaments. We have therefore insll| 
that a real limitation and reductiop of the instruments of warfarei mu 
be an essential concomitant of any such peace program as I have oy 
lined.” 

The President and I were willing to help erect all four pillars. Blit Ci 
tain nations had other ideas. Europe even then was hell-bent toward w| 
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THERE WERE MANY discouraging elements in the European 
but the most troubling was Hitler’s Germany. All the reports 
tjuiu Germany that flowed to my desk pointed to the dangerous change 
(Imi had taken place with the advent of Hitler. There could be no shadow 
h) dinihl that Germany was rearming, with all that such rearming meant 
tu way of political disturbance and, eventually, war. 

What was even more perturbing, however, was the vicious, new spirit 
Pifriidered in Germany. A militant, Spartan psychology was permeating 
German people, already intoxicated by the Prussian teachings that all 
brnuiins constituted- a superior race. The Nazi leaders were seeing to it 
llrnt everyone in Germany able to do so was out in the streets or fields 
dttilling, from boys of six to eight on up to men on the edge of old age. 
I ivilhms were being trained in air and gas attacks. Hitler and his gang 
Wfie In a frenzy to get the Germans to believe they had always had the 
ttrtfhl against them and were in danger from their neighbors. 

Germany, like the rest of the world, was in the grip of an economic 
This afforded Hitler greater opportunity to remake Germany in 
Ain Own image. The fact must not be overlooked that the most moving 
Impelling influence supporting dictators’ ambitions is unemployment 
#ImI distress among the masses. While there is an exception now and then, 
tl ts a general rule that the largest single cause of riots, revolutions, and 
of aggression is a people in severe economic distress. 

1'he same basic lack df honesty that frequently displayed itself in 
flMlrr’H later international dealings was already apparent in his efforts 
tii fpnrmament. Germany pleaded piously at Geneva that the Nazi organi- 
Milonn were not military units. Nevertheless they were constantly being 
dfilird and given military training through maneuvers, night marches 
wMh heavy knapsacks and steel helmets, map-reading, signal exercises, 
rlllc practice. And some factories were being quietly converted to the 
Hill mi fact lire of weapons. 

Less than three months after I entered the State Department, our 
♦ moumI General at Berlin, George Messersmith, one of our ablest officials, 
hqmrlt'd to us: “I think the Department must be exceedingly careful in 
III dealings with Germany as long as the present Government is in power 
It has no spokesman who can really be depended upon, and those who 
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hold the highest positions are capable of actions which really outlaw tbt 
from ordinary interc^ourse.” 

He wrote also: “I think we must recognize that while the GermanjJi 
today wants peace, it is by no means a peaceful country or one lookil 
forward to a long period of peace. The present German Government ai 
its adherents desire peace ardently for the present because they 
peace to carry through the changes in Germany which they want to brll 
about. What they want to do, however, definitely is to make Germany/tl 
most capable instrument of war that there has ever existed.” 

Messersmith, with keen insight, drew a horrifying picture of Hlti 
and his governing clique. “Some of them are psychopathic cases ai 
would ordinarily be receiving treatment somewhere,” he said. “Others;! 
exalted and in a frame of mind that knows no reason. The majority 1 
woefully ignorant and unprepared for the tasks which they have to cil 
through every day.” 

As my conversations with German Ambassador Luther got unj 
way, Messersmith wrote; “Dr. Luther may talk bravely and fairly ab! 
Germany in the United States, but he can^t tell what he knows, and cW 
if he would, there is a great deal that he does not know. There is a r| 
revolution here and* a*dangerous situation.” 

That revolution had repeated repercussions in the United SUh 
Right from the beginning we faced one problem after another in our rcl 
tions with Germany. I found myself calling in the German AmbassijJ 
time after time to protest against violations of the rights of our citisii 
against persecution of the Jews, and against maltreatment of Amerifii 
by Nazi bullies. Feeling was rising in this country, and Ambasiad 
Luther on his part came in protest about boycotts by private Amerlot 
organizations against Germany and statements denouncing the N| 
leaders. 

In March, 1933, I asked our Embassy for a full statement on lj 
anti-Jewish movement in Germany. On May 3 I called in Dr. Luth 
and opened our conversation by pointing to a heap of memorials IM 
letters by Americans of all religions and races receive'd at the White HoU 
and State Department protesting against the mistreatment of Jewi 
Germany. Here was the beginning of what was soon revealed to be Hllljl 
amazing movement of both persecution and destruction of the Jews* 

“These communications,” I said, “ask my Government to take ( 
possible steps to terminate this mistreatment. Some of them ask un 
make very definite and more or less peremptory demands of your Gov« 
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Itself. Now this is an internal problem within Germany. Hence I 
MiVi not undertaken bluntly or definitely to make complaint directly to 
^iitir Government. Nevertheless, IVe tried, through various representa- 
IliiKi and dispatches, to draw your Government out in a favorable direc- 
Hm and to encourage a return to normal conditions.” 

.Dr. Luther then made a surprising statement. “The worst of the 
troubles has been over for some time,” he said. “The situation is 
MiimtAnlly improving. Germany has no purpose to expel the Jews as a 
I', Many laws and court agencies are becoming more and more available 
(turn week to week to protect Jews and Jewish rights and properties. 
hwii It will only be a question of a reasonable time when normal conditions 
Miul relationships will, to a measurable extent, be brought about.” 

How wrong he was! 

I ended the conversation by emphasizing the deep-seated filing in 
111 I II country and expressing an earnest hope that every possible step be 
Ukpii to relieve the anti-Jewish situation in Germany. Naturally the 
AinlNiHsador would be expected to communicate these sentiments to his 
tKiVtnirnent. 

On May 8 Dr. Schacht, head of the German Reichsbank, who was 
In Washington on an official vi^t to prepare for the London Economic 
I 'iihicrence, announced that his Government would cease payments abroad 
nil Germany's external debts, totaling $5,000,000,000, of which nearly 
11,000,000,000 were held by Americans. The following day I called Dr. 
h h(W III into my office, determined to speak some bare-fisted words. 

1 found Schacht simple and unaffected, thoroughly approachable, 
till readily impressed me as one of the shrewdest persons with whom I 
I mw in contact among the delegations visiting this country prior to the 
I iimUm Economic Conference. Some leading Americans were convinced 
IImu Schacht was not at heart with Hitler and the Nazi programs, and 
ii<iimlii so convinced to this day. It seemed to me that Schacht could have 
lifiii like many statesmen in the South who were violently opposed to 
‘n'M'«Aion but, when Secession actually came, went along with the Seces- 
4 m forces and played their full part. Later, during the war, I was to get 
Ihiliml communications from Schacht indicating that he was not in 
#viiH»Mthy with Hitler; but I assumed these were a maneuver to confuse us. 

'I'he moment Schacht sat down alongside my desk, I went right to 
llii' point and said, with some anger: 

“I was never so deeply surprised as I was yesterday afternoon by 
\mf announcement. My Government is exercising every ounce of its 
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power to bring the nation out of the depths of awful panic condition 
back in the direction/of normal prosperity. Just as real progress is bei^ 
made, you come over here and, after sitting in confidential conferen^ 
with our officials relating solely to preparations for a successful worfl 
economic conference, suddenly let it be given out from our doorstep thU 
Germany has suspended these payments. This is to be the strangest poi| 
sible course. It is greatly calculated to check and undermine Americalj 
efforts to restore domestic business conditions.” I 

I felt outraged at such a bald attempt to involve this GovemnWl 
in so odious an act by Germany. I said that trouble-making perso^l 
could prejudice Americans against the efforts of the Roosevelt Administr® 
tion to promote better business conditions by falsely hinting that tht|| 
might be some relationship between our conversations with-him and U 
announcement that Germany had abandoned transfers to her credltOIl 
“Any person ought to realize the serious possibilities of such stepsj 1 

added. * 

Dr. Schacht kept protesting that he had not foreseen or grasped 

reactions. “I am extremely sorry,” he said. 

I gave Dr. Schacht a written memorandum which stated; “The Pr«l( 
dent has directed nie to say to you in regard to your communicatiort « 
to the decision of the German Government to stop transfers on obligatlON 
externally sold or externally payable that he is profoundly shocked.” 

My vigorous conversation with Dr. Schacht had some effect in modil 
ating this decision. At London, during the Economic Conference, we toll 
Schacht that, if Germany’s foreign exchange holdings were low, the oliHi 
gallons held by private citizens should be paid first, banks later. Schaefc! 
seemed in agreement, but afterwards his policy was exactly the oppoilH 
Hitlerite Germany’s attitude toward her financial obligatioitt* fl 
American citizens was typical of her attitude toward her obligations. gM 
erally. Hitler and his financial crowd had worked out what they cofli 
sidered an ingenious system to enrich and rearm Germany at the ex[renilf 
of others. Following the Dawes loan in 1924, American private invesili 
subscribed in the next six years—that is, until the panic—to over $1,000]^, 
000,000 in bonds of the German Government, states, and corporalloitl 
American banks advanced German borrowers another $ 1,000,000,o« 
in short-term credits. Even after the panic, Germany continued paymert 
on this indebtedness, but when Hitler came into power he soon manifests 
an intention to suspend payment on all fofeign debt. 

Toward the end of 1933, the German Government perpetrated one 4 
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Hi numerous colossal frauds. .It announced it would pay 5® P^i" 
of the interest on its foreign bonds in cash and 50 per cent in scrip. The 
Mil|) could be sold to a German Government-controlled bank for reichs- 
oiiirks at half its face value. Germany was therefore paying only 75 per 
M'lrt of the interest payments. The remaining 25 per cent was turned oyer 
In German exporters to subsidize exports. Later on, interest was discon- 
1 hilled altogether. 

What then happened was that German bonds over here fell to very 
Hide. The Germans said they did not have enough dollar exchange to 
liiiike the interest payments but, when the bonds fell, they released enough 
ihilhir exchange to buy their depreciated bonds in the open market. They 
itriniitted their exporters to keep part of the dollars they received from 
llii'lr exports to America and to buy the bonds at low prices with this 
(Uii'luinge. The exporters could then sell the bonds to the German Govern- 
iMiiiit at par in reichsmarks, and utilize their profits to subsidize further 
^«|n*ris. In this way 85 to 90 per cent of these bonds were repurchased in 
America by Germany at great loss to American investors. In devilish 
ImiIiIou the Germans tied in nonpayment of bond interest, depreciation of 
Imnd prices, redemption of bonds at these low prices, and subsidization 
lit German exports. And at the same time they were able to continue their 
eiuirnious purchases of material that went into armaments. 

In the same way the value of American-owned factories in Germany, 
nlliiialed at about $250,000,000, greatly declined because the German 
Uiivi-rnment would not permit the profits of the companies to be con- 
rmli'd into dollars and brought over here. These factories were later to 
jimvi* of high value to Hitler’s war machine, Germany also discontinued 
imyinents on her $400,000,000 debt to our Government for the Mixed 
I In I ms Commission. In general, what payments she did make on her in- 
ilttlitedness she made more liberally to other countries, thereby discrimi- 
MHlIiig against us. Of the creditor countries we were' in the most dis- 
Ntlviiiiliigeous position because the others bought more from Germany 
Hum I hey sold to her, and could, if they desired, impound the difference 
hit ilie payment of German interest. 

This was a wholesale dishonest and fraudulent policy of the German 
lluveniment to rearm on a gigantic scale by robbing and defrauding all 
oHin governments and their citizens of every possible penny. It was a 
UHliH fraud to acquire money and materials for virtually nothing in order 
III promote Germany’s scheme of rearmament without precedent in magni- 
hiiii-, A government, in my opinion, has no more privilege than a private 
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citizen to be dishonest. In fact a government has even less privilege 
because the private citizen can have recourse to the courts, while thee 
is much less recourse against a foreign government. 

Germany was using every cunning currency device known to pett 
verted economic minds to obtain unfair advantage over other natioB 
She invented nearly a score of different types of reichsmarks with vary!® 
exchange rates and methods of conversion into other currencies. A natio 
that made an economic agreement with Germany seldom knew what ij 
was getting in return. Confusion was the prime commodity. Suppose, 
United States had nearly twenty different kinds of dollars, one for ui 
within the country, one for the use of tourists coming here, others fo 
certain types of imports, still others for certain countries! 

At the London Economic Conference I was too occupied with 
work of the Conference to conduct particular discussions with the 
mans on our relations with their Government. When I returned to Amc 
ica, however, the criminations and recriminations went on. 

On August II, 1933, the German Charge d’Affaires, Rudolf Leitnelj 
called oh me to protest against a boycott of German commerce becat! 
of the Jewish situation in Germany, “The best remedy,” I told him, “will 
be for the German people or German Government or both to stop whi 
ever may be their activities against the Jews. This will enable us to ma 
suitable appeals to discontinue the boycott.” 

On September 5 I called in the German Charge to protest again! 
an unprovoked Nazi attack on two Americans in Germany. There jhl 
already been many similar attacks on Americans, generally because ihfl 
did not give the Nazi salute. I told him these attacks occurred wli 
police were present who took jio action against the Nazi assailants* Tl 
Nazis remained unpunished. “I think you will agree,” I said, “that co® 
tinuance of these assaults on American citizens will very soon cor 
this Government to make formal, vigorous,'and open protest.to yo 
Government.” 

“It is the custom of many countries,” Dr. Leither replied, “fo 
foreign visitors to salute the flag of the country on all proper occasicmi.'*l 

“Having served in the Army,” I rejoined, “I early learned this pun 
priety. But, while a vast number of Americans observe this practice IkjIIi 
at home and when traveling abroad, there are also a large number, include 
ing supposedly intelligent persons, who, to my knowledge, violate it hoi^ 
at home. They would naturally fail in the same manner when travel! r 
abroad.” 
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Dr. Leitner said that, so far as he knew, his Government was dis- 
pimnt to be diligent in guarding against such assaults as I complained 
til And in punishing the offenders. 

I wound up the conversation ]^y saying: “I am seeking to keep a hun- 
tfrrd miles away from an emergency that would, cause my Government to 
fri’l obliged to warn all Americans to stay out of Germany.” 

When Ambassador Luther came in on September 21 to make further 
liliilrnL against the boycotts against German goods, I said to him: “We have 
umli^rgone the most bitter criticism in our efforts to refrain from criticiz¬ 
ing the German Government on account of its internal Jewish policies. 
Unrr than once I have sent for Congressmen and Senators and urged 
tlirm not to go beyond the proper bounds. My hope was that we might 
nil the sooner secure readjustments of this delicate situation in Germany. 
Ahii that we might avoijd the possible risk of causing iricTeased mistreat- 
lunit of the Jews instead of lessening it. 

“When Congress meets next January,” I warned, “there will likely 
bfl n flood of denunciation of the German Government and nationals on 
mniuiit of their attitude toward the Jews in Germany, unless the facts 
liiillrrly change. If the German Government will bring about a cessation of 
|hl« treatment of the Jews, it will then be possible to check boycotting 
iliil similar incidents in the United States.” 

The subject of additional assaults on Americans in Germany came 
Up, and to test him out I asked the Ambassador: “What do you think 
Miami the idea of my Government making an announcement that unless 
Americans intending to visit Germany do give the Nazi salute on appro- 
pi lute occasions, they must not expect the protection of the American 
(IfjVrrnment if they are assaulted?” 

“I think that is too drastic,” he replied hastily. 

On October 14 Germany withdrew from the League of Nations. On 
Niivrinber 23 Consul General Messersmith wrote the Department from 
Hailhi: “Everything that is being done in the country today has for its 
iilijf*rl to make the people believe that Germany is threatened vitally 
Iti every aspect of its life by outside influences and by other countries. 
Kvrrything is being done to use this feeling to stimulate military training 
III 111 exercises, and innumerable measures are being taken to develop the 
UerniJiu people into a hardy, sturdy race which will be able to meet 
nII I'uiners. The military spirit is constantly growing. It cannot be other- 
IVlie. 'The leaders of Germany today have no desire for peace unless it is a 
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peace which the world makes at the expense of complete compliance wit 
German desires and aq^bitions.” 

Messersmith pointed out that Germany would attempt particular 
to embarrass France by making protestations of her willingness to do all 
sorts of things with the hope of making trouble between France and 
England and the United States. This became, in fact, one of the motivi 
of Hitler’s later maneuvers to split France and Britain, to split Britall 
and the United States, and to split all three from Russia. | 

In my first year in the State Department I had no doubts as 
Hitlerite Germany’s intentions and capacities. But, had I had any, ii. 
events of 1934 and the first half of 1935 would have completely remo 
them. 

Hitler’s ruthlessness was written in blood in the purge of June JC 
-■934, when he had nearly one hundred persons of influence executed, Ir 
eluding former Chancellor Kurt von Schleicher and Captain Ernst Rdh 
commander of his Storm Troops. Whatever may have been his justificatifl 
in the alleged plotting of these men against him, the methods he emplo 
shocked the world. They were a portent of the disregard for human lll| 
he was later to evince. 

Since this was ah internal German event, not affecting the Unit 
States or our citizens, there was no step we could take. I was drawn' ini 
it indirectly, however, by an impulsive speech of condemnation made 
General Hugh Johnson, head of the NRA, in consequence of which A|l 
German Charge d’Affaires, Dr. Leitner, protested. I told Dr. Leitner thilj 
it was to be regretted that the position in the Government occupied 
General Johnson made it possible for remarks uttered by him as an in«| 
dividual to be misconstrued a» official. I then issued a statement to thl|| 
effect and wirelessed it to the President, aboard the cruiser Houston, witij 
this ending: “I hope you approve.” The President replied the fol 1 owlil| j 
day: “Your July 13 [message] cordially approved.” 

Many of our ambassadors abroad cabled me the conviction of fh|| 
Governments to which they were accredited that the June 30 purge tneniHl 
the beginning of the end of Hitler. Ambassador Bullitt in Mo^ow quol #4 1 
a very high Soviet official as saying he did not expect Hitler’s regimtii] 
last long, that Hitler would henceforth be compelled to rely solely on (Itfli 
German Army and big industrialists, and that the economic future 9 (] 
Germany was hopeless. I did not share this optimism. 

In July, 1934, occurred the assassination of Austrian ChancfllUfM 
Engelbert Dollfuss, engineered by Germany and Austrian Nazis* 
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l^imUlerit and I telegraphed our regrets and sympathy, but there was no 
iiilu’i* move to take. ^Here again the new Nazi mentality was revealing 
difd sny means were licit, however despicable, toward achieving its aims, 
Jwiwrvcr illegal. 

president llindenburg of Germany died August 2, 1934, whereupon 
Hhlrr assumed Hindenburg’s authority and merged the office of President 
Wldl that of Chancellor. There was now no authority in Germany to chal- 
his ambitions. 

On March 16, 193S, Hitler announced the reinstitution of military 
HiMwTlplion. Germany thereby tossed overboard the military clauses of 
ilm Treaty of Versailles. She announced thit her army would embrace 
♦iifily’-six divisions, or more than a half-million men. She was clearly pre- 
(Hifliig for conquest. 

1 'he United States was not a signatory to the Treaty of Versailles, 
\m\ on March 22 I told a press conference: “Everybody knows that the 
States has always believed that treaties must constitute the founda- 
Um on which any stable peace structure must rest. All who believe in 
settlement of international problems of all kinds have felt in- 
ifVIliilng concern over the tendency to fail to live up to the letter and spirit 
H^nties. I believe that the moral influence of the United States and its 
(iUMple must always encourage living up to treaties.” 

Britain, France, and, to some degree, Italy were conferring among 
ilH'iiNclves and making representations to Germany. I told the press con- 
h'Mtiur that we were closely following their efforts and hoped They might 
in their purpose to effect some settlement. Their efforts, however, 
fruitless. 

(Irrman Ambassador Luther came to see me on March 28 and began 
fiuwcrsation by saying: “I hope there will be no misunderstanding 
I he true attitude of my Government on political and peace ques- 
” lie left this general statement hanging in the air, without any 
to put supports under it. 

1 ili(‘reupon remarked: “Your Government right now has a gi'eater 
(unity than any within two generations to make a remarkable show- 
ttf leadership. The leadership I mean is with a program that will 
l^iiduidiy bring Western Europe to normal political, social, and peaceful 
lihilloUH. Now the nations can either take this course or they can continue 
-iluitf from each other and misunderstand each other’s motives and objec- 
(inn 'I'he result will be that each country will go on and arm to the teeth 
All ever increasing scale. And then perhaps some local iheident will 
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ignite a spark that will start a conflagration which ultimately will n 
leave a vestige of Webern civilization.’^ 

Hastily the Ambassador interposed: “My Government foliowa?i( 
other course than that of peace.” 

“We are simply speaking here as individuals interested in the pel 
and progress of the world,” I went on. “But it would be wonderful 
interesting to see whether the statesmanship of Europe goes forward w| 
high purposes and objectives and the spirit necessary to reach them* 
Whether it becomes bankrupt and collapses and swims with the tl 
toward more friction, fear, suspicion, and opportunities for war.” 

I then ran down the list of reported German objectives—Polish Q 
ridor, Austria, Memel, part of Czechoslovakia, and the like. As I m| 
tioned each one, Dr. Luther promptly disclaimed it as an objective 4 
said, “Germany favors peace.” 

“What about disarmament?” I asked. 

“My Government is willing to disarm on relative equality with oti 
governments.” 

I repeated that his Government had an almost unprecedented < 
portunity for leadership with, a program back to normal peace conditio! 
At the same time I ‘emphasized: “It is easy to lose this opportunity-’ 
to throw it away amidst the many difficult and chaotic things that | 
being said, done, or threatened. It will take a resolute person, stronn 
bent on the goal of stability in international affairs, if such kadershillj 
to succeed.” 

No doubt Ambassador Luther reported this full conversation to t 
German Foreign Office. But my exhortations had no effect. Hitler h 
leadership in mind, all righty»but a leadership directed toward conqm 
and domination. 

Ominous indications began coming to me in those early years of clo( 
and closer relations between Germany and Japan. A note from the Mi 
tary Attache in our Berlin Embassy, dated May 17, 1934, stated: “I 
some time past evidence has been accumulating which tends to show ! 
existence of unusually close and friendly relations between Germany 
Japan even to the extent of a possible secret alliance. Japan has ap| 
ently taken the more active part in establishing these relations, but 
has met with a ready response from Germany, especially from the 1 
Government.” 

On March 22, 193S, Ambassador Dodd cabled me from Berlin ( 
cerning a conversation he had with the Japanese Ambassador to Gerini 
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1 hr Japanese revealed he had been in three conversations in one week 
ifM h officials of the more belligerent wing of the German Cabinet and said 
Ml I it Japan was pressing the Germans to ask for the restoration of German 
imviU titrength. 

It was therefore obvious that we had to watch not only a rapidly 
fanning Germany or a militant, conquering Japan, but a combination or 
lllltiiicT of both, working hand in hand to bring pressure to bear on other 
ftailotm at strategic moments and places, and being joined in due course 
^ FftHcist Italy. The events to come were assuming shape. 

In an address on May 5, 1934, to the alumni of my alma mater, 
Ifuinherland University, I said: “Today numerous nations are feverishly 
lllinlng. They are taxing all of their citizens beyond the limit of ability to 
My, and in many ways developing a military spirit which, regardless of 
fern I motives of self-defense, may probably lead to war, unless past 
Llminitn experience is to be reversed. ... It would be both a blunder and 
I rlutf for civilized peoples to fail much longer to take notice of present 
tendencies which negative every idea of friendliness and of the 
of the good neighbor.” 

My first few months in the State Department forecast our relations 

(k •rmany in the years to come. It was evident that a German Gov- 
lllMiinit without any regard for the rights of their own citizens or the 
of other countries was in power. It was clear that the usual 
of approach to such a Government were of little avail. It was 
dfiiiuly manifest that Hitler was arming for a later trial of strength. And 
|| more than clear that our difficulties with Germany would multiply 
|t liiiir went on. 

1 'he last thing I had in mind was to be easy toward Germany. Hav- 
IlHI cloNcly followed the course and methods of Germany from the incep- 
Mmu of the World War and especially from the time of Hitler’s assumption 
hI power, nothing was more convincing to me than that the German 
♦tovemment was pursuing policies of gross unfairness, discrimination, 
tiHIMlu lent manipulation, and swindling of other nations out of billions of 
by subterfuge and false representations while Hitler went forward 
with the work of building up vast military strength. It was 
ihiiitfiire clear to me that we should on every possible occasion emphasize 
)ti fiiii own people and to the democracies of Europe the dangers inherent 
till* new and terrible Germany, and to take all steps possible to show 
III Ihl* German Government our unalterable opposition to all plans of 
based on force or threat. 

K 














18: Econonjics and the Conference 


EVERY BLOSSOM that unfolded in Washington in the sprl 
of 1933 seemed to contain an economic problem. The President vi 
struggling with terrific domestic conditions and seeking the best possit 
remedies. A feeling existed that extremely drastic remedies had to 
adopted, including some that might help only temporarily. 

The string of tremendous questions forcing themselves on the atti 
tion of our Government related both to the domestic and to the ini 
national situation. There was opportunity in this connection for differeri| 
to rise between those in the Government dealing with domestic econol( 
problems and those dealing with international economic problems. I'll 
in some vital respects, is what later occurred. 

In the very center of the international highway lay the granite rO 
of political and economic isolation, in this as well as in other countrk 
As we sought to budge this boulder, such problems as exchange stabilll 
tion, debts, reparations, monetary difficulties, disarmament, trade barrie 
and the increasing activities of dictators, rapidly becoming of serU 
concern to peaceful nations, pressed upon us. 

As I entered the State Department our Government was alre* 
preparing for the Economic Conference to be held in London. T 
preparatory meetings under the auspices of the League of Nations 1 
been held at Geneva, and an elaborate agenda drawn up. By way ' 
further preparation, the President invited eleven nations with whoin^l 
had large commercial relations to send representatives to Washingttni| 
discuss economic questions with us. With Prime Minister MacDoni 
leading off in point of time, Edouard Herriot of France, Richard Benm 
of Canada, Guido Jung of Italy, Hjalmar Schacht of Germany, T. 
Soong of China, and Viscount Ishii of Japan, among others, came It) II 
With those concerned we entered into detailed discussions of the Disiirilf 
ment Conference, war debts, stabilization of currencies, and lowering '| 
tariff barriers. 

The President, in a radio address on May 7, 1933, listed four n 
jectives in the talks. They were: reduction of armaments; cutting tW 
of trade barriers; stabilization of currencies, in order that commrri’l 
firms could make contracts ahead; and reestablishment of friendly r|^ 
tions and greater confidence between all nations. In addition, the I’r^ 
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ik\i\ and MacDonald had a special conference on war debts, with no 
fMulls accomplished. 

My participation in war debts was small. The President had confided 
\\\h lubject to Assistant Secretary Moley. It was more a Treasury than 
t Hliite Department question, I felt, and besides, I believed war debts 
1*1*1 f* becoming a dead horse. I was content not to be too involved. 

At about this time Moley came one morning to my apartment. His 
f* was serious, and he proceeded to say to me that he did not seek my 
pHHilUon as Secretary of State, contrary to any rumors to that effect. 

he left 1 remarked to another visitor, “Moley at least has the sub- 
||p*t on his mind.” This was later confirmed in numerous ways, culminat- 
nt the London Conference. 

The talks with the visiting foreign leaders were most interesting— 
most unfruitful. They were not intended to reach agreements but 
(►Illy to prepare for the London Conference. Each of the conferences was 
[WIIm iiil particular controversy, whatever may have been in the back of 
Itff fiiliids of the leading participants. The communiques issued on each 
III million were in line with this view—and contained little substance. 
Ihr Him total of them all was almost precisely nothing. Moreover, the 
' tuken up in talking to and entertaining these foreign delegations cut 
bimi the time available for the careful preparation of our Government’s 
Itilli for the coming world conference and the instructions for carrying 
(hrse policies. Still more time was absorbed in discussions with the 
|ti|if|ivHH(lors or ministers of forty-two other countries who had been 
to discuss their views with us though not to send special repre- 

limh Government not only had differing attitudes on a number of 
iiuiln topics, but each was changing or modifying its previous attitude, 
(luvernment, after discussing war debts with MacDonald and others, 
F'MimI that the American delegation should not deal with debts at the 
■loliMi Conference. After debating both temporary and permanent stabili- 
•tiHi ttnd favoring action especially on the former, the Administration 
pin Inslructed the American delegation to London to have nothing to 
|||i wiili temporary stabilization, which seemed uppermost in the minds 
I Mil in other important Governments. After elaborately discussing trade 
with tariff reductions the central point, and expressing a favor- 
[|i*♦^‘ Mllllude toward them, the Administration later modified its posi- 

The truth of the whole pre-conference situation was that nations 
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policy removal of foreign-exchange restrictions; an international me 
tary standard; basic agreement for gradual abolition of artificial bail 
to trade and for reduction of tariffs; agreement for control of producl 
and distribution of certain basic commodities. I took with me six rea 
tions covering these topics to introduce at London. 

As I sailed aboard the steamship President Roosevelt from New Y 
on May 31 ,1 had in my pocket a copy of the reciprocal Trade Agreeing 
Bill which was now on the President’s desk. I expected to be able to st 
this to other delegations at London and to use it to prove to them 
were sincere in our efforts to reduce tariffs and also had the powerno 
so I hoped that by the time the conference was well under way 
President would have submitted the bill to Congress and that it wo 
have been passed. As events developed, I was not in a position to b* 
it up except for information. 

During the trip I began a custom I followed on many similar D 
trips to and from conferences in the following years ^hard work abQ 
ship. I have been lucky enough never to be seasick. In the rougl 
weather I have been able to read and write with facility. I took exen 
in long walks around the deck and an occasional game of deck golf. I 4 
ducted several conferences each day with the delegates and expert# 
board and kept in touch with Washington by wireless. ' 

I reflected that, of the three chief economic questions intereil 
the larger nations at that moment, I was really able to discuss only t 
at London. The three were war debts, immediate stabilization of 4 
rencies, and reduction of trade and tariff barriers. War debts were 
out completely. Stabilization of currencies was to be discussed at Loii 4 
but only by Treasury and Federal Reserve experts apart from the 4 
ference, not by the American delegation. There still remained the red 

tion of trade barriers. ^ - 

Thereupon I began receiving aboard the steamer wireless meui 
from Washington concerning new legislation to raise—not lower—tH 
and impose import quotas, and indicating that the President would -! 
submit the Trade Agreements Bill to Congress. A week after saiUnj 

wirelessed the President, on June 7' . ? 

earnestly trust reports are unfounded that Congress will tiofc 
asked for executive authority to negotiate reciprocal commercial trog 
based on mutual tariff concessions with right of Congressional vetd'^ 
eluded as per State Department draft of bill. My deliberate judgmerf 
that, in addition to most seriously handicapping the mission of 
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dfilfKiition to the London Economic Conference, it would be a major error 
111 drier until 1934 any authority thus to negotiate this type of commercial 
ihmty, 

*‘My profound belief is that by the end of the first year of your 
Adihlnistration the American accomplishments possible at the London 
riinlrreoce, even if only moderately successful at this first session, will 
mniitiEiite the most outstanding single achievement of your Administra- 
fliiM. The attitude of your Government on thii vital matter will naturally 
|M’idly affect the nature of my address at the opening of the conference, 
furthermore, it seems to me that such an eventuality would necessitate 
Iiif|r>us alterations in your instructions to the delegation and that the 
would be reduced to a passive role at the conference rather 
limit the active role contemplated.” 

The President replied: 

wholly understand and approve your anxiety for tariff action at 
li icssion. The situation in these closing days of the session is so full 
if dynamite that immediate adjournment is necessary. Otherwise bonus 
:l tin lion, paper money inflation, etc., may be forced. . . . Therefore, 
[ifltlft legislation seems not only highly inadvisable, but impossible of 
I dove me nt. 

“You have full authority to negotiate in London general reciprocal 
HMiiiiTcial treaties based on mutual tariff concessions. Negotiation 
(idres no prior Congressional authorization. In addition, there is no 
iwin why you cannot arrange for conferences to be held in Washington 
ildng to definite reciprocal agreements with individual nations. All 
Hu ll agreements, both general and bilateral, would be submitted for 
as soon as Congress reassembles.” 

^ 1 'his message was a terrific blow. It swept from under me one of the 
'teliiif reasons for going to London, one of the chief bases I had for 
piping that real results could be achieved at the conference to lift the 
albeit gradually, out of the world depression. The fundamental 
blldi'irnce between my position and what the President advocated in his 
was as follows. 

'I'o me it was essential that Congress grant the Executive authority 
In npgoliate reciprocal trade agreements embracing tariff reductions 
Irillilii certain limits, such agreements to enter into effect without Sena- 
Hpjiroval. This was what was done later, in June, 1934. But what 
Hn* President suggested was the negotiation of tariff treaties on the old 
ItiiU, which meant they had to be submitted for Senate approval by a 
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two-thirds majority. This method offered me no aid or encouragenH 
because no American Senate had ever approved a trade treaty nc( 
tiated by the Executive which materially reduced tariffs, especially wlj 
negotiated without prior Congressional authority. Such a tariff reduct| 
proposal was always beaten outright or filibustered to death after % 
protected interests brought pressure on their Congressmen. 

This, therefore, was the only leeway open to the .delegation,^ 
propose to another country or countries to negotiate for tariff reductW 
but subject, in the case of the United States, to Senate consent. It % 
a dismal and hopeless prospect. To add to this discouraging outta 
the advisers of the President reached the conclusion that some of t 
domestic measures for business and industrial recovery would reqili 
either an actual tariff embargo or full discretionary authority vested, in I 
President to increase tariff rates when domestic policy might call for<; 

When I arrived in London, I found that delegations of other m 
tries were well aware of the severely handicapped situation in whichi :^ 
American delegation was thus left. The President announced on 
he was not going to send tariff legislation to Congress. The other del^ 
tions promptly shied away from any treaties that would be left in4i 
nitely in the lap of 'Congress. I could talk to the conference 
reduction of trade barriers and urge steps that seemed feasible in aik 
tion to the tariff truce that was agreed to for the duration of the seirf 

_^but the other delegations considered this but little more than mete til 

Our inability to offer a practical program of tariff reduction was 
the major reasons for the constant criticism heaped on the American cU 
gation, especially by the London and Paris press. I had represented I 
Washington that the hands of the delegation would be virtually- iie^n 
the circumstances and under the plans of our Government^ ^nd ^ 

were tied indeed. ^ 

On June ii, the day before the conference opened, the PreiM 

cabled me: 

“Please do not worry about situation here in regard to tariff Mtfftl 
tions and removal of trade obstacles. The eleventh-hour rows in Coil|^ 
over domestic problems made general tariff debate dangerous to our wM 
program. 

“I a m squarely behind you and nothing said or done here will hnfl^ 
your efforts. There is no alteration of your policy or mine. R«»cniiK 
too, that if we can get treaties signed we can call special setiinn 
Senate alone in the autumn to consider ratification,” i 
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But there was no hope here for me. The President was behind me 
)« Words, but I needed actions, too, if I was to have any success in 
I fiitrltm. 

The highly important fact, however, should not be overlooked that 

divergencies existed between almost all nations about an acceptable 
HiKlIiifd of reducing trade barriers. Great Britain was moving toward a 
system. Some of the gold-standard countries like France, Belgium, 
Hffllnnd, and Switzerland were demanding temporary stabilization of 
before they would consider tariff reduction. Others demanded 
prerequisites such as war-debt relief. 

It is possible, although no one can make a certified prediction on 
^ Ihli point, that, had the American delegation been clothed with full 
liilhorily to function and to furnish leadership with a definite program 
III liiriff revision, something real might have been accomplished. Cer- 
tilfily most of the nations assembled at London faced domestic and inter¬ 
im lonal difficulties similar to ours, which urgently called for remedy. 
If 4he United States delegation, right from the beginning, could have 
definite workable proposals for trade-barrier revisions downward, 
»l(h aggressive leadership in support of them, it would have greatly 
‘iftf iiuragrd the whole spirit and doctrine of international cooperation. 

I ’Hill might have meant a splendid beginning, with greater possibilities 
'ilirmi. 

But powerful special-privilege groups, clinging desperately to high 
I ttrlffn to protect their interests, were never more active in each country, 
h IfU'lMifing our ovra, than before and as I arrived in London. The isola- 
Hnullt and ultranationalist groups kept pace with their movements, 
Numrrt>tjs individuals and minorities were peddling their economic teme* 
-I whi('h, in the main, were absurd or hopelessly unsound. There was 
iiicli a mix-up of discordant elements, of isolationism, or such utter 
iMukIng at cross-purposes and such lack of stable plans and ideas. 

In my own country the people, already extremely nationalistic before 
pnnic, had, if possible, in their desperation and distress, become more 
I'hc (Government, which had looked favorably on temporary stabiliza- 
Mon, removal of excessive trade barriers, and some discussion of debts, 

' foninl domestic conditions so chaotic by the time the conference con- 
lenerl that its mind was first centered entirely on finding some way to 
prices of commodities. The gold-standard countries, such as 
became consumed with the idea that temporary stabilization was 
III (ndlHjiensable prerequisite to consideration of the conference’s agenda. 
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Liitle wonder is it that, when the delegates reached London with 
this background of inde^ribable confusion, the conference was not aba 
to function with much definiteness or satisfaction. Never in my life hgm 
I witnessed such bewildering movements and utterances containing thi 
most surprising changes of opinion without a moment's notice to anyol® 
There was never so much milling around and tugging and pullings 
characterized this conference. It seemed to be moving and operaU® 
most of the time in a dense fog. Here the demagogue, the agitator, n 
perverse person, and the chronic critic could keep thoroughly busy. il 
These contradictory views and attitudes characterizing the Landol 
Conference extended into the American delegation. There were high-tarll 
members such as Senator Key Pittman; there were conflicting approadllB 
to the currency stabilization._question and virtually all other questioM 
Few mistakes can be more unfortunate than for the official head of a deM 
gation to a world conference not to have a chance to consult with tM 
President on the selection of the entire personnel—or at least let tfel 
personnel have that distinct impression. Otherwise there is little sense ■ 
loyalty or teamwork on the part of some, and open defiance from othiM 
This has been my experience. ^ 

My own belief was that we really could carry out internatte(|i 
measures to lift the economic level of the world without interfering will 
domestic measures, I saw no real reason why our domestic program shotlll 
interfere with orderly reduction of trade barriers in London, The fact wii 
that, in the preceding three and a half years, world commerce had folM 
from fifty billion dollars per year to less than fifteen billions, and oMl 
share of that huge loss was about one-sixth. If we could regain the pfW 
vious figure of fifty billions, we would take long strides out of the guM 
of depression. '1 

Some of the President's economic advisers at home evidently did rtO| 
grasp fully the methods I had in mind for lowering or removing in tll| 
most cautious manner and over a period of time the objectionable trid^ 
barriers existing everywhere. Therefore they recommended that the IiCHU 
don Conference, in effect, abandon any serious interference with tredl 
barriers and restrictions which were dragging the world to its kniMy 
They did not realize that these reductions or removals, if permitted tl 
be undertaken, could be effective. They were unable to look ahead an 
see how our own American trade-agreements program, begun in 
avoided shocks to industry or agriculture and took account of lack I 
time for readjustment by pursuing a practice of the most careful admins 
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radon over a period of some years. It was such a practical course as 
Uter pursued with our trade agreements policy that I was most anxious 
III ire adopted and projected into the future by the London Conference. 

I left for London with the highest of hopes, but arrived with empty 
lunds. 






















19 : The Conference Fails 

KING GEORGE V opened the Monetary and Economic ( 
ference in London on June 12, 1933, and Prime Minister MacDoi 
followed him on the rostrum. It had been definitely agreed before 
conference that war debts would not be discussed or mentioned in 
course of the proceedings. MacDonald, however, baldly referred to thei|| 
debts and supported the British view advocating their reduction. Tbm 
created among the delegates a commotion bordering on dismay. j 

I suggested, and my delegation was of the same mind, that we ignOI||j 
MacDonald^s transgression, and I would deliver my speech accordinglyt] 
The text of my address was then in Washington to receive the President 
approval. Mr. Roosevelt’s changes did not arrive in time for me to speak^j 
at the scheduled hour, and my speech had to be postponed. This wilj 
wrongly interpreted as indicating resentment at MacDonald’s mentloW 
of war debts. 

I was not able to speak until June 14. I no longer had much to offif i 
concretely, but at least* I could make an effort to inspire the delcgft^ 
of the sixty-six nations with the ideas of economics and peace for whiAl 
I had fought, especially since 1916. ^^The cherished idea of the extreoli^ 
type of isolationist,” I said, “that each nation singly can, by bootstri|>| 
methods, lift itself out of the troubles that surround it has proven 
less. Each nation by itself can to a moderate extent restore condition! bjf\\ 
suitable fiscal, financial, and economic steps. Thus the Administration il 
President Roosevelt has within tivee months adopted an effective domciilcw 
program to promote business improvement in the fullest possible measUlk 
The equal necessity for an equally important international econaii|(|,| 
program of remedies is clear,” *1 

Although I was arguing against some economic isolation prophet! IH I 
my own court try as well as abroad, I went on: “The more extreme 
ponents of these disastrous policies in operation during the postwar per|oil| 1 
in a spirit of mistaken selfishness or unreasoning fear, have insisted sUm* 
uously upon the very minimum of economic contacts with other natiohii 
Their slogan has been the talismanic word ‘prosperity,’ and each nalUifl | 
living by itself was to grow rich and the people everywhere were to wut ] 
fat and be clothed in purple and fine linen. In their eyes it was unpii* 1 
triotic not to buy homemade goods regardless of costs.” 
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I urged that the conference “should proclaim that economic nation- 
as imposed upon the various nations is a discredited policy; and 
(hiiii those who insist that the world should continue in this discredited 
p4»llry the conference must turn aside. Many measures indispensable to 
lull And satisfactory business recovery are beyond the powers of indi- 
kU\m\ states. The extreme difficulty is manifest of one nation by itself 
Wtoloi taking largely to reduce its tariffs or to remove exchange restrictions 
III til stabilize its exchange and currency or to restore the international 
Anmii ial credit and trade structure.” 

Hundreds of thousands of words were to flow from that same rostrum 
(H |Im following weeks. But there were few constructive actions. We moved 
IH virions circles. I wanted tariff reductions but could offer nothing satis- 
(mtory myself. France and the gold-bloc countries wanted currency sta- 
l^lllMtlon before they would consider tariff reductions, but I could not 
Ulk about it. Britain and others wanted debt settlement, but I could not 
lllil IIMN It. 

A Secretary of State at the head of a delegation to a great world 
iiiiifrrrrK'e is under a heavy handicap if his hands are thus bound. It is 
liNt(|i most important to him to know the state of mind of other delega- 
regarding some portion of the program. But he cannot get to know 
ihli itttle of mind accurately if the ideas of those delegations are influ- 
!IiiimI by the status of other negotiations pending between their govem- 
ond ours, into which he may not enter. 

1 was in no sense impressed by my surroundings. I felt that the fim- 
lUiiit^iilAls of the problems and remedies were not being dealt with prop- 
#i lv 1 knew that our country and others, from the overthrow of Wilson’s 
^iii!um, had been consistently pursuing a policy of nationalism, economic 
•Mil political, which was becoming ever more narrow. This policy of each 
living in a separate compartment by itself was a chief, if not the 
factor in bringing on the panic at the end of the 1920’s. 

’I'o pursue this cobrse still further, instead of carrying out the eco- 
mmU hopes of the London Conference, seemed to me to be treading 
UHlu^r on a disastrous course. All nations were thinking only of them- 
•♦(vw, forgetting that in a betterment of world conditions lay the possi¬ 
bility (or their own advancement. Since surplus-producing countries had 
1(11*11 Hurpliises dammed up by hopeless obstructions on every interna- 
Hi'iiid boundary, with resultant widespread unemployment and vast dis¬ 
til because universal embargoes prevented their securing adequate 
111111111(1^8, I believed there was no domestic program that should prevent 
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careful, gradual, and reasonable steps at London to restore internationri 
commerce. ^ 

As tfte conference began to organize, other leading Governments pro-J[ 
posed that I be made chairman of the economic committee which em* 
braced tariffs and trade barriers. Anxious as I would have been for tWi j 
position in other circumstances, I promptly declined because the Americ^^ 
delegation had been stripped of any real authority to function in this fiel®i 
Governor Cox was then suggested as chairman of the monetary 
mittee, to which I agreed. Cox and I had been colleagues in Congress and, 
warm personal friends throughout the years. I entertained the highai|;i 
regard for his great ability and equipment for the duties of chairman 0^ 
this committee. He exercised splendid tact and skill in dealing with^t^B 
numerous ticklish monetaiy questions that came up. He was hopelesw 
handicapped, however, in the light of the kaleidoscopic moves taken b®. 
different Governments to improvise some sort of monetary arrangeratt® 

to pull them out of the panic. TJ 

Discouraging as it was, the conference had a few lighter shad^ i 
Mrs. Hull and I attended King George’s reception. We had also planiw 
a much-needed little outing that required us to go from the receptl® | 
to a country place some miles distant. The strain of trying to build sonH- j 
thing at the conference with inadequate materials was wearing me doifn, 1 
and I felt obliged, in justice to my condition, to get this rest at tf 
hazards. The crowd at the King’s reception, including delegates from » 
sixty-six countries, was so tremendous that, after waiting for a considj^J 
able time until further delay would render my trip impossible, I suggeitlft | 
that my associates and I depart quietly. I had failed in an effort to 
the King by a near cut. I leariffed later that I had scarcely left when 
King sent for me but was told I was not on the grounds. ^ , 

I thereupon made known to the proper British officials my desiff 1^1 
call on the King at his pleasure. An immediate, favorable reply came backifl 
I found the King very democratic. He received me cordially and spolll| 
highly of the American people. We then had an easy, friendly convertt*| 
tion of some thirty minutes on the conference and its objectives, Wi| 
agreed on the importance of the topics listed on the agenda and the nfCii#fl 
sity for a suitable solution of each. King George remarked that he 
pected to see me further at a later stage of the conference. That moni#fi(| ! 
unfortunately, did not arrive. 

A delegation from the Pilgrims of Great Britain invited me to atMftl 
their luncheon. I promptly declined, sa3dng I was too busy and thil 
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Innke a speech would require more preparation than I could afford to give 
in It at that time. They insisted, however, that the luncheon was*informal, 
I would not have to make a speech, and need only shake hands with the 
(witloiiHges present. On those conditions I consented. 

I When the day arrived, I found that luncheon a very elaborate affair, 
with an immense crowd of top notables. I sat on one side of Lord Derby, 
of the Pilgrims, with MacDonald on the other. Toward the 
i ItJNi? of the luncheon, I saw Lord Derby reach in his pocket and draw out 
i tiwiiiuscript. 

"What’s that?” I asked, 

"That’s my speech of introduction,” he replied. “First I shall intro- 
tluie MacDonald, who will make a speech. Then I shall introduce Lord 
who will make a speech. And then I shall introduce you, and 
Jfuu can say what you like.” 

I felt as if ten cannon had been fired at me. I said nothing more but 
myself together as if I were dodging a bullet. I began to jot down 
Hnim on the back of my menu. And then, before I knew it. Lord Derby 
WMi Introducing me. 

1 rose. Instead of talking just a few seconds to say how glad I was 
|i) ki present, I proceeded to talk for twenty minutes. I went directly into 
Itiy views, first on democracy, then on economics, on isolation, and on 
ttfiAt 1 thought the conference should accomplish. A moment after I sat 
4 fiWH two notes were passed up to me, one from Governor Cox, the other 
bum Senator Pittman. Each said, “Best speech 1‘ever heard you make.” 

The conference began to show unmistakable signs of bogging down. 
At that moment we got word that the President was sending Raymond 
Moby to Londcm as a liaison man to inform us about the latest develop- 
wiili in Washington. Vivid press dispatches began to flow in about 
lloby’s dramatic airplane flight to see the President on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
and the bustle and speculation attending Moley’s departure from 
W^o*l»ington and New York. It was made to appear to the public every- 
wluMr that he was coming with new instructions or a message from the 
biiiidriU or possibly even to take over the American delegation. From 
ftil moment on, for the seven days he was on the high seas, the confer- 
ifii marked time. The press in London carried big headlines that Moley, 
’ llm man who controlled Presidents,” was on his way to London to look 
illiM American interests there. The Paris press became highly wrought up 
tml rawhided me in rough fashion, indicating that 1 had proved incapable 
4 kindling the situation for my Government. 
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Moley's reception in London was surpassed only by those given to 
kings. Delegations of higl> officials, newspapermen, and others, their emo 
tions roused, hurried down to Plymouth to meet him and vie with on 
another in paying him tribute. Upon reaching London he called at 
office, shook hands, paid his respects, and met the delegation. The 
desiring to interview him, I accompanied him to the meeting but kep^ 
in the background while he appeared as the only person among th^ 
Americans whom they had the slightest interest in seeing. Therefore ^ 
saw little of Moley until the explosion occurred. I decided to give hinl 
all the rope he might want and see how long he would last in that Londc^ 
situation. 

Soon after his arrival, Moley sent word to me requesting that I cobH 
vey to the delegation a message to the effect that he intended giving hli 
attention to the currency stabilization question. He immediately launch^ 
into conversations with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Neville Chali 
berlain, and Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Chief Economic Adviser of m 
British Government. The first meeting was reported to have taken plid 
at the American Embassy, where Moley was stopping. 

During the few days that followed, prime ministers and other Iq 
officials of governments flocked after Moley as if he were the Pied 
I continued to keep in the background as if I were the most insignificil 
individual hanging about the conference. 

MacDonald asked me, at one time: “Can you send Moley over ! 
me? I'd like to talk to him.'' Then he added, as an afterthought, “A» 
you can come too, if you like." 

Some days later, MacDonald called me aside and spoke to me like 
schoolmaster lecturing a pupO. **Do you know,” he said, “that it ts M 
customary to issue press statements at a conference like this?” (I hi 
issued one or two.) “It just isn't done.” 

I retorted: “It's no more unusual than for the chief of another dii 
gation to go over my head and foUow after and confer directly with 

subordinate of mine.” ^ _ 

All in all, however, MacDonald was an admirable man, with ftl 
ability, and fluency in speaking. In any group he would soon atiri 
attention. He was an omnivorous reader and possessed a marvelous ful 
of general information, especially in relation to government. 

Some years later Canadian Prime Minister Bennett told mS' Mi 
Donald and others had asked his opinion as to whether they should (ll 
with Moley or myself, and whether Moley bore a message from tl 
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iVfsident authorizing him to stabilize the dollar. Bennett said he told 
llirm I was the Secretary of State and chief of the delegation and they 
Imil better deal with me. MacDonald and the others were trying to find 
mi whether Moley would give his supposed message to me to give to 
fKniii or give it direct to them himself. Bennett said Moley had given them 
fii understand he would give any Presidential message direct to them. In 
Biiy event, Moley was with MacDonald and others for lengthy confer- 
piurH. 

Moley early discovered that some of the leading foreign delegates and 
ioint* of the foreign press were saying freely that he had come to London 
hot merely as a liaison person but as the representative of the President, 
i with full powers which would supersede those of the delegation. 

WliHe this sort of publicity, which spread rapidly over Britain and the 
roiilliumt, was injurious to the delegation and especially myself, Moley, 
fiitirfrtl by prime ministers and other high dignitaries, appeared to act 
II he were in entire charge for the United States Government, notwith- 
ll Mill ling his transparent protests and denials as to his occupying such a 
MNlnH. 

Moley negotiated an agreement to stabilize currencies, and cabled it 
in,the President for his approval. So sanguine was he that the President 
iiiiitil accept his ideas that he informed high officials of Britain and other 
Mnvrrnments that he would meet them at Number 10 Downing Street at 
4 H'linin hour in the late afternoon of June 30. Soon he telephoned me 
ll Wy hotel and very earnestly requested me to go to Downing Street 
Ilf «il«n what he said was the forthcoming agreement. I quickly and bluntly 
ikilHifil to go and stated decisively that, as a delegate to the London 
i iMilrrmcc, I had nothing to do with the stabilization question. He 
with me, but I choked off his further attempts at conversation. 

Tliere was obliged to be a showdown and end of this grotesque per- 
1 (Htiiinru c. It came with a telegram from the President rejecting Moley's 
agreement. At that moment I was starting for Cliveden. As I 
out to the head of the steps leading from the hotel, Moley rushed 
to meet me and said: “There's a cable coming in from Washington, 
'[ iiiil ll Im unfavorable on stabilization. WeVe just got to do something 
I ilaiul It.” 

I I hen turned on him. I saw he had reached the end of his rope and 

through. I proceeded to talk to him. I started in by saying: “You 
hjol llBlIrr get back home. You had no business over here in the first 
(itrti I' ” I (‘laborated along those lines. I then walked to my car to spend 
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questions. I avoided arguing with him, but I asked for a more dehll 
statement as to just yhat “currency” matters or causes would havi, 
be dealt with and removed before the conference could be reconvo^ 
The Prime Minister was not at all definite in his reply, 4 

I suggested to the meeting then that, since the able Prime MiniJi 
found great difficulty in defining the circumstances in which the coni 
ence could be reconvened, the occasion was so momentous that I fell' 
should pause long enough to realize fully the high mission we were h 
to perform. * 

I continued to propound further technical questions to MacDonl 
each in the most courteous and friendly manner possible. It so happif 
that his reply to each was not clear and definite. \ 

Among other points,^ the Prime Minister had announced that j 
message from Washington prevented consideration by the conference 
any monetary questions contained in the agenda, and that tariffs 
other trade barriers could not be dealt with without first dealing 
the monetary question. But he added that the conference would?] 
obliged to adjourn with the possible appointment of some sort of CO 
niittee of experts to conduct work pertaining to the agenda during } 
adjournment period. * ^ 

I inquired of MacDonald how the committee could perform any wi 
pertaining to trade barriers if the conference could not consider thenif,] 
His reply fell hopelessly short of what the members expected, 1 
As a result, by this time I felt justified in making my motion 
recess of the steering committee, which I did. j 

From a seat two or three chairs to my rear rose Neville Chambcill 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Jt was understood he had in his pocket ' 
resolution denouncing Roosevelt and declaring the conference adjouil 
indefinitely. To my great surprise and relief, he stated he had been d 
sidering the matter in the light of all that had been said and hi 1 
reached the conclusion that “Mr. Hull is right.” Therefore, he would I 
for a receSs of the meeting until the second day following. 

Prime Minister Bennett followed in my support. It was now appad 
that the opposition was rapidly collapsing in so far as it contempt 
summary action and publicity for the resolution. The members agriMKl 
recess the meeting until ten o'clock in the morning two days later 

Meantime I saw MacDonald. I most earnestly urged him to moc 
his attitude and say a few words in favor of continuing the conteN 
in regular session. He very sharply stated he had no notion of doing 
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Itv complained bitterly that the President's message, by shattering the 
gfnifercnce, had destroyed his, MacDonald's, entire political position, 
Wlilrh he had expected to be bolstered by a successful conference. I had 
iNPiveci reports that, in private conversation, MacDonald had said he 
. |V*»lmbTy would now be obliged to resign as Prime Minister. 

When the steering committee reconvened, the outlook was little more 
dtttiiiraging. It had not been possible to secure any definite expression 
either MacDonald or Chamberlain, while the Little Entente of 
I liman Ui, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, feeling under sp>ecial financial 
IglillgHtinns to France, had become aligned, like Spain, with the five gold 
Ijftmntries in favor of abrupt adjournment and placing all blame on the 
lliiiltril States Government. The gold countries claimed to have the votes 
(nrty delegations. The French had called on the various delegations at 
pit hotels and sought to line them up, thereby reminding me of the 
44 vltirs of a national pK)litical convention where the rivalry was keen. 
The chances for a favorable outcome did not look to be more than 
in a hundred. 

1 sought and obtained the floor for some twenty minutes for an open- 
I Sfhlress. I rested my main position on the ground that sixty-six nations 
' Mil world had unanimously agreed on the absolute necessity for holding 
ninference and on its taking action to solve the numerous ^financial 
j^il iconomic problems imperatively calling for remedies unless the whole 
Uinwilional structure was to collapse even more completely. When we 
here we represented to everyone that we were competent to solve 
terrific problems and implement our solutions, 
hus far,” I said, “we have not scratched the surface with respect 
\\w many pressing questions we have been sent here to deal with. The 
iMtm is whether we shall now, at this early stage of the conference, 
before the world that, after all, we are incompetent to meet our 
^iiHwIbilities as delegates. Are we to confess that we are taking advan- 
IP of an incident limited in its scope and possible effects in order to 
up the conference? Are the delegates then to scatter off in every 
I linn carrying with them the puerile plea that they were not competent 
[ |itiM rnl further? It will be an amazing spectacle if this incident causes 
ftipnibers, in a spirit of pique, suddenly to pick up their hats and 

Till delegates who followed alternated in their support of MacDonald 
Ilf' me Trime Minister Bennett of Canada, Viscount Ishii of Japan, and 
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the Swedish delegate strongly supported my position. Neville Chatnb^ 

lain, too, came out in fkiy favor. J 

The arguments we marshaled in opposition to adjournment were sum 

ciently appealing to break down the plans of the Bridsh and French; Til 
outcome was* as sudden as it was surprising to me. Even Prime Miniati 
MacDonald backed away from his original position and joined the mojj 
ment in the opposite direction. After two hours of argument, the meetW 
agreed that the conference should remain in session. By a despei* 
defense I had succeeded in thwarting the virtual certainty that the CQj 
ference would formally fasten upon the President the blame for its failurt 
The three weeks that followed were a kind of paper chase durij 
which we sought to find odds and ends of topics that could be discusMl 
Perhaps agreements could be reached, however general, which w^ 
later serve as a basis for more concrete action. Perhaps a few chafll 
planks could be drawn from the wreckage of the conference. 1 

I personally discussed with many delegates the basic ideas I hadj 
mind for the reciprocal trade agreements program. I thought 
begin to enlist the later support of important commercial countries f 
this method which I considered the most practical plan for attacking trtf 

barriers. ^ jJ 

One^night I went to the hotel room of the Dutch Prime Mi^ 

Colijn, who was chairman of the economics subsection of the conferijj 
I sat down with him for hours and went over my ideas in great dw 
Generally I received a favorable response from the commercial natllfl 
but I could get little further because the situation at home did not rtm 
it possible for me to introduce this economic program for considWM 
and action by the conferenc?. Also, as the days pas^d, the delegalB 
became more and more discouraged over the possibility of taking || 

important action. . i J 

Moley departed for home after sending the President a tejegn 

that was. in the nature of a rigid inspection report on the 
He pronounced the entire delegation incapable of representing In 
dent at the conference except Key Pittman, who, in fact, rendered AH 
the least service apart from his resolution on silver in which few H 
interested. Moley naively sent the telegram in State Department ■ 
and its contents became known to the American delegates, each of 

except Pittman, resented it strongly. ^ 

Toward the close of the conference. Sir Maurice Hankey, 
of the British Cabinet, visited me and apologized for the conduct d ’ 
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liritish delegation in ignoring me and the American delegation for some 
iliys and running off after Moley. He then recounted Moley^s numerous 
amtacts with the British delegates, especially MacDonald, which corre- 
Ipoiided to what I already knew, in addition to other acts and utterances 
Wtilch occurred under my own observation. 

After three weeks of desultory conversations the conference recessed 
Indefinitely. Delivering my closing address on July 27, I said that the 
(irogress of the conference “has corresponded with the difficulties of its 
bnik. Human ingenuity could scarcely have devised a more complete 
Jumble and chaos of business and general economic conditions than those 
lin ing the nations and the conference when it convened and still (;ha\~ 
longing solution. A multiplicity of other circumstances has further impeded 
lliiT progress of the conference, such as the lack of an international public 
fijilnion, the malignant opposition of those who blindly or selfishly oppose 
ill International economic cooperation, and the engrossment of many 
Urtttons with the more or less temporary phases of their domestic programs 
Inr the emergency treatment of panic conditions.” 

The conference had not succeeded, but I refused to be utterly pessi- 
WiNlic. “There are after all only two ways of reaching international agree- 
♦m’lit,” I continued. “One is by imposing one’s will by force—by war. 

other is by persuasion—by conference. Even by the violent means of 
WAi-^which we have all renounced—no one would expect agreement in 
iii weeks. How can it then be said that the conference—this method 
Ullh li has killed no man—has already failed? Many actual wars of the 
lii«l growing out of bitter trade controversies would have been averted 
w>l there been more peacetime conferences.” And I ended by saying: 
INVi* cannot falter. We will not quit. We have begun and we will go on.” 
L That night I sailed on the steamship President Harding for home. 
jMur to leaving London I received a cable from the President: “Before 
mm pail I want you to know once more of my affectionate regard for and 
fllmfitlrnce in you. You have admirably faced great difficulties and 
■fiMiiigli your own courage and sincerity saved the principle of continued 
pSirtuilional discussion of perplexing world problems from a collapse 
bhlfh would have made further deliberations impossible. When you get 
Iji Nrw York next week I shall be at Hyde Park and I much hope that 
mm And Mrs. Hull will come there for the night when you arrive.” 

J The State Department cabled me that the American press had 
and overwhelmingly supported my position at the conference, 
Inlly during its closing phases. 
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At Hyde Park I gave the President a running narrative of the « 
ference’s proceedings, toncentrating mainly on the high spots. The PWlI 
dent did not go into his reasons, which were mainly technical, for senoil 
his “bombshell” cable to the conference. We did not then discus U 
questions of trade barriers. In fact, the disappointments encountered 
the conference did not conduce to lively conversation, beyond ttM 
emphasis I put on what the American delegation had sought to do ■ 

on the disagreeable experiences we had met. , • i 1 

I found that the President was well aware of Moley’s activitlttll 
London. He knew about his telegram concerning the members of i 
delegation and about the resentment of these members. He was cognlll|| 
of Moley’s activities in officially taking charge of the temporary st^ 
zation matter and undertaking to secure an agreement and to P^vaUj 
the President to approve it. He was aware that Moley had handled hi 
self so as not in the least to dispel the impression, widely circulat^ 
the European press and many foreign delegates, that he was supreB#| 
London over the delegation as the direct, authorized represenUUvH 
President Roosevelt. 

It is due the President that I should say that he then and aM 
thereafter insisted strongly that he had had no thought of giving Nu 
any special powers, much less any authority over the United State* 
gation. He said he merely meant for Moley to drop over to Londo^ 
liaison man to take any information the delegation might be inteiM 
in securing, and to return to America within a few days with such^ In 
mation from the delegation as the President might be interested ln,J 
told me that the great blare of trumpets and the dramatizatiw f 
Moley either promoted or ^quiesced in, or both, with an enthuH 
apparent to the public, surprised him greatly. The President gave Ml 
some outside work and within a few weeks transferred him from { 

State Department. J 

I believed then, and do still, that the collapse of the LondM ■ 
nomic Conference had two tragic results. First, it greatly reWrd« 4 - 
logical economic recovery of all nations. Secondly, it played inloj 
hands of such dictator nations as Germany, Japan, and lUly. At | 
very time this trio was intently watching the course of action of the 
seeking nations. At. London the bitterest recrimination occurred *M 
the United States, Britain, and France. The dictator nations OCC«|( 
first-row seats at a spectacular battle. From then on they could piti 
hopefully: on the military side, to rearm in comparative safety; *n i 
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Ikuimimic side, to build their self-sufficiency walls in preparation for war. 
Mir conference was the first, and really the last, opportunity to check 
llii’iiti movements toward conflict. 

History, which is filled with might-have-beens, picked up another at 
(.oiifloii. 







20 : The Far East Confronts Us 


ON FEBRUARY 24, 1933, the very day I issued my first publ 
statement after the President-elect named me Secretary of State, Yosul 
Matsuoka, chief of the Japanese delegation at the League of Natio* 
walked out of the Assembly at Geneva as a result of the League’s co 
demnation of Japan’s invasion of Manchuria. A month later, March 3 
Japan formally resigned from the League. 

One of the basic points of my statement was that there should 1 
no laxity on the part of any nation in observing both the letter and spll 
of treaties and of international good faith. The President-elect had all 
spoken to the same effect. Secretary Stimson, in my long conferences wil 
him, had emphasized the policy he was pursuing, of opposing Japan 
advance into China by all the diplomatic means at his command, inclOi 
ing a refusal to recognize Japan’s acquisition of Manchuria. 

Stimson gave full credit to William Jennings Bryan for provid^ 
him a precedent on nonrecognition in the Far East. Secretary of Stt 
Bryan in 1915, at the time Japan made her infamous Twenty-one Di 
mands on China, notified China and Japan that the United States woill 
not recognize agreements that violated our rights under the Open DW 
policy. Stimson himself deserves full credit for taking this prindpi 
broadening it and seeking to gain it world adherence. Since Japan’s iti 
declared war in China was in flagrant violation of the Nine-Power TrflU 
signed at Washington in 1922, Mr. Roosevelt and I wanted our statemeitl 
to reflect our intention to continue unchanged the opposition of Ul 
Government to Japan’s expanding ambitions. 

As I entered the State Department I had two points on the Far Ell 
firmly in mind. One was the definite interest the United States had I 
maintaining the independence of China and in preventing Japan frd 
gaining overlordship of the entire Far East. The other was an cqUNlI 
definite conviction that Japan had no intention whatever of abiding ti 
treaties but would regulate her conduct by the opportunities of ill 
moment. 

Japan’s diplomatic record was that of a highway robber. She warn 
against China in 1894 in order to get hold of Korea. She fought RumI 
in 1904 and obtained Russia’s lease of the Liaotung Peninsula In WW 
churia and a transfer to herself of the South Manchuria and other riF 
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irays. She took advantage of the Western Powers’ absorption in the First 
^orld War to present her notorious Twenty-one Demands against China 
which would have given her control of China. She declared war against 
(fPrmany solely to get possession of German concessions in China and 
liiltmds in the Pacific. She tried to annex Siberia east of Lake Baikal while 
KuKsia was engrossed in the Soviet Revolution, 

When the war ended, the United States took the lead in demanding 
IbJii Japan abandon her demands and gains, Japan complied like a thief 
who had been caught up with and made to give up his loot. With as much 
l«ce‘5aving as she could muster, she abandoned her chief advantages but 
Hutig to some that gave her substantial advantages in the Orient during 
I hr years that followed. It was under these circumstances that the United 
Htiites and Britain decided upon a disarmament conference in 1921 which 
hm\ the Atlantic area of the world largely in mind. As the proposal de- 
V»|o(xrd, however, the Western nations decided it would be wise also to 
lifeguard the Pacific which Japan had shown every disposition to disturb. 

At the 1921—1922 Washington Conference Japan, for the first and 
wily time, submerged her steady policy and plans of expansion. She 
iuHjiesced in the decisions of the Disarmament Conference, although 
without enthusiasm. The Nine-Power Treaty she signed at Washington 
Pill braced the Open Door policy for China proclaimed by Secretary of 
Hale John Hay in 1899. This policy was twofold: equality of commercial 
otijjort unity for all nations in dealing with China, and, as a necessary 
MMollary, the preservation of China’s territorial and administrative integ- 
Htyi It had been reenforced by the Root-Takahira exchange of notes be- 
the United States and Japan in 1908. 

Japan’s attitude of inactive acquiescence ended five years after the 
WHphington Conference when the cabinet of General Tanaka began tc 
iiilo[>t a “positive” policy toward China, meaning interference in China’s 
(iMPfrial affairs. Japanese spokesmen commenced to speak of Japan’s 
t lniini mission to rule the Orient. Words changed to actions when Japan 
ItiViidcd Manchuria in 1931 and set up a puppet regime called “Man- 
I luikuo.” 

Japan thereby created a world danger extending beyond the confines 
id H conflict between Japan and China. Here was the first open violation 
III Ireaties since the Treaty of Versailles ended the First World War. To 
fwHiiit this bad example to pass unnoticed at a moment when dictatorial 
(luivrtnents were rising in Europe would have been foolhardy. 

I had no hesitation in agreeing with Stimson on the wording of the 
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message he sent to the League of Nations on February 25, 1933, joinii 
in the Leaguers condeni|iation of Japan’s actions. But, as I entered if 
new office, I found confronting me a decision that meant going st! 
further. The League, on February 24, had invited the United Stall 
although not a member of the League, to cooperate with the Advisoi 
Committee set up to handle the Far Eastern Situation. The Presidil 

and I decided to go this extra distance. 

On March ii I notified Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary-General- 
the League, by cable: ‘^Believing that participation by a representativti 
this Government in the deliberations of the committee would be helpfi 
I am instructing the American Minister to Switzerland, Mr. Hugh ] 
Wilson, to be prepared so to participate, but without right to vote, 
such participation is desired*” 

In making public announcement of this decision, I said: “We bell« 
that the importance of the problem which is of common concern in tfe 
connection to the League, to the League Powers, and to the Unit! 
States, calls for promptness and accuracy in exchange of information af| 
views; that the dictates of common sense call for consultation wl( 
friendly and frank discussion among the nations; and that the procedlfi 
thus suggested will contribute toward the serving of those ends^in^ tl 
interest both of the United States and of all other countries conceiro^ 
This statement indicates the caution with which, owing to the isolatioitfi 
sentiment at home, we had to proceed in any move in the direction of i 
League. 

On March 31 I received Matsuoka as he passed across the umi 
States en route to Japan from Geneva. After leaving the League, Matsufl| 
had made unfriendly statemente to the press concerning our country^i 
had little inclination to engage in a political discussion with him, and 11 
told Japanese Ambassador Debuchi, who passed on the word to Mat3U0l^ 
Matsuoka came to my office alone, unaccompanied by Debuchi. M 
spectacled, with a black mustache, he looked like a businessman of M 
race, which he was. He spoke English by virtue of a few years spent In tl 
United States, to which he had migrated at the ago of thirteen. I 

He was affable enough, did not try to discuss political matters^ uttitf 
a few casual words of greeting, and then rose to go. Once on hii m 
however, he could not resist the temptation to make some political Ktli 
ment. He said he and his country regretted having felt obliged to m 
the League. He handed me a printed pamphlet of his speeches and alfl 
me to read it, which I promised to do. As he moved toward the diM»rJ 
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ifihl he did not want war to come between the two countries. He urged 
Hiut Japan be given time in which to make herself better understood, 
said he would undertake personally to do his full share toward this 
Ffitl when he reached home. I refused to be drawn into a discussion and 
Hi»^ridy wished him a pleasant journey. 

When Matsuoka arrived home he received a public patriotic demon- 
1111 if in seldom seen in Japan. It was whipped up to show Japanese 
MiMagnriism to the League. Later in the year Matsuoka resigned from the 
Mlilyiikai Party and from the Diet and proclaimed his opposition to party 
|nv«»rmnent, meaning his advocacy of a dictatorship. He was to prove one 
(il mir major enemies when he became Foreign Minister in 1940. It was 
ffliilr he was Foreign Minister that Japanese troops invaded French Indo- 
I liiim and that Japan entered into the Tripartite Alliance with Germany 
t^Mt Italy aimed directly at the United States. My distrust of Matsuoka 
ta *033 was to prove correct. 

The sentiment in Japan as I came into office was predominantly anti- 
' On April 21 Ambassador Joseph C, Grew, one of our ablest 

lljljilimyils, who was to render highly valuable service at Tokyo through 
IM yttrs until Pearl Harbor, sent me from Tokyo a long list of cases 
MUt I- American demonstrations in Japan. “There is no doubt in my 
he said, “that these incidents are due in some cases directly and 
J| plrtiliially all cases at least indirectly to military propaganda. In order 
Ife hmllfy the immense appropriations asked by the War Office for carry- 
mi ml the campaign in Manchuria it was in the interests of the army to 
A war psychology in the country. Sometimes openly and at other 
In scarcely veiled language the people have, been given to believe 
United States is preparing for an eventual attack on Japan.” 

I When President Roosevelt addressed his appeal to the heads of na- 
■mii on May 16, 1933, and when Norman Davis presented our proposals 
jp lhi» Disarmament Conference at Geneva on May 22, we made every 
Mia I l(» extend their application to the world rather than limit it to 
We wanted to leave no doubt, that we had Japan in mind as 

i ©n May 24 Japanese Ambassador Debuchi called on Under Secretary 
Mimipi And began fishing by saying it was his opinion that the President’s 
wa.s intended primarily for European consumption, and in par- 
Ui for German consumption. Phillips hastened to emphasize that it 
njiplliable to the Far Eastern situation as well. Debuchi then made 
•aiprUIng statement that the Emperor would be obliged to delay send- 
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ing his response to the President’s message because his position did ni 
correspond to that of the President and the reply would therefore have 1 
be carefully considered by the Government. He thought, in view of tl 
situation in China, that there would be some embarrassment in answeni 
the President’s communication. The Emperor’s answer came in due c^rl 
however, and whatever may have been his embarrassment, he agreed 1 

general terms to the President’s proposals. ' 

Debuchi told us in May that Japanese sentiment toward the Unitl 
States had been improving during the last two months. He gave 
reasons for it, one being a feeling of confidence in the President, the at i 
that there had been a “quiet period” in exchanges of communication 

between Japan and the United States, ^ 

There was, in fact, a slight betterment of relations during the n 
mainder of 1933 and into 1934- Toward the end of May, Viscount Irt 
held friendly conversations with the President and myself, almost entirol 
on economic subjects, before going to the London Economic Conferei^ 
at which he generally supported me. On May 31 Japan and China 
eluded the Tangku Truce whereby the Japanese were to keep north oL 
line generally marked by the Great Wall of China, and the Chinese to U 
south I was convinced, however, that Japan was merely marking tin 
until she could consolidate her gains in Manchuria and then advani 

farther. , , t.t ,1 

In June I received a circular letter from the League of Nations bH 

ing our adherence to specific steps to show our nonrecognition of 
chukuo. We could not agree with some of the steps, but m Septem^ 
cabled the new Secretary General of the League, Mr. Avenol: I l| 
happy to inform you that the views of the American Government 
regard to the principle of non-recognition remain unchanpd and that H 
American Government concurs in general in the conclusions arriv^ M 
League members were joining together to aid China, and the tj 
States kept pace by agreeing to extend $50,000,000 in credits to Uli 
with which to purchase cotton and wheat. On August 10, 1933, 
came to see me and said China intended to sell the cotton and whealj 
a discount and use the proceeds against Japan. He requested that J 
consult with Japan before taking any steps that might affect her inlj 
ests. I simply told him we had made the credit to aid our price 
at home and had no purposes in mind to affect adversely Japan s affa* 
I gave him no promise to consult with Japan before making such arrill| 

ments with China. 
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In October Ambassador Grew cabled me a suggestion from Foreign 
MUililer Hirota that Japan send a good-will mission to the United States. 
Imi»w laid he advised Hirota against it. He told the Foreign Minister that 
Um* American public viewed organized foreign propaganda with distaste, 
Iwi then far more occupied with domestic problems than with any foreign 
and in certain quarters a latent distrust of Japan existed which 
Japanese propaganda would enhance. 

' 1 cabled Grew my approval of his position and suggested he might 
Him I opportunity to turn Hirota “attention to the situation whereby the 
Ih’piiMment is confronted with increasing evidence of discrimination, 
IhiUid or likely to develop, by the authorities of Manchukuo against 
/kiiii>ih:an and other foreign commercial interests in Manchuria, and of 
iH'ti by these authorities prejudicial to the treaty rights of the United 
iMiliA.” I added: “If the Japanese authorities could discourage success- 
JhHv the discriminatory and other objectionable practices in Manchukuo, 
It would contribute substantially to maintaining and promoting good will 
MWi'en the United States and Japan, and at the same time efforts along 
lUiii line would contribute more than any gesture of a good-will mission.” 

Our objections to Japan's discrimination against American business 
[In Miinclmria and the establishment of monopolies there were the subject 
ifjiented diplomatic notes I sent to Tokyo throughout 1934. Japan 
MiiMrd her usual devious course by denying discrimination or by evading 
puiidibility and requesting that representations be made direct to the 
[.|F tiilli'd Manchukuo Government, which in reality was a Japanese puppet 
[||l^****UMnized by us. 

jRpan was flagrantly dishonest in her statements regarding Man- 
[lliMilii. She had conquered Manchuria, set up a puppet Government there 
iHlti the strings manipulated by her army, and occupied it with her 
Vet Hirota had the audacity to say, in a memorandum to us on 
iivpiubcT 5, 1934: “The plan of the Government of Manchukuo for the 
IfHHdiul of the oil industry is a project of that Government itself and is 
IUrt within the knowledge or concern of the Imperial [Japanese] Govern- 
flWiitf uml the Imperial Government is not in a position to give any ex- 
ififiUoii with respect to it.” 

It In difficult to see how Japan could expect other countries to believe 
ih II Nlutement or not to resent it. We replied on November 30: “The 
Government finds unconvincing the statement . . . that the 
liptpiMirtl control of the oil industry in Manchuria is not within the knowl- 
lipAt*' or concern of the Japanese Government. The American Government 
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must of necessity assume that a project of such major importance to 
concerned and one with, regard to which Japanese interests, including 
quasi-official organization, apparently are taking so active and so pri 
nent a part, cannot escape either the knowledge or the concern of 
Japanese Government. Likewise, for obvious reasons the American iGi 
ernment cannot accept the implied disclaimer of responsibility on the " 
of Japan in relation to the industrial policy in Manchuria.” 

The Japanese were carefully watching developments pointing to 
American recognition of Soviet Russia, which was to take place In Nj. 
vember, 1933. Relations between Japan and Russia were strained, pa-* 
over which one should own the Chinese Eastern Railroad running thro 
Manchuria. Japan had no desire to see the formation of diplomatic l\ 
between the United States and Russia, 

On October 24, i933i Ambassador Grew cabled me a statement m 
to our Counselor Edwin L. Neville by Saburo Kurusu, chief of the Cn 
mercial Bureau of the Foreign Office, who was to be one of the ill-fa 
negotiators in Washington at the time of Pearl Harbor: “If Amet 
recognition of the Soviets were to lead to a belief on the part of the R 
sians that the United States would support them in their discussions 
the Japanese, or if the Chinese were to believe that the United S 
would support Russia in the Far East, the Foreign 
might have its work with the Military to do all over again.” ^ 

Here in this last pjhrase lay one of my difficulties in dealing with 
Japanese in the eight years to follow. Japanese diplomats always tw 
care to represent to us that there were two elements in Japan: one, ' 
eral, peaceful, and civilian; the other, military and expansionist. T™ 
was always a neat balance between them, they argued, which our 
could affect. If we did not irritate the military element by denying t 
the right to expand in the Far East, the peaceful element could eveiitU^ 
gain control of the Government and ensure peace. It was therefore f* * 
us to prevent the worst from happening in Japan. ‘ 

But there were two fallacies to this position. One was that the 
tary could whip up the population at any time by propaganda aiid 
perado actions. When I came into office, trials were pending in J* 
against a group of military terrorists who had assassinated the prev! 
Prime Minister Inukai in protest against Japan’s signing the London n' 
limitation agreement of 1930. In November, 1933, they were 
ingly light prison sentences in deference to Japanese public opinion*^ 
the other was the fact that the appetite of the Japanese militarist 
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With eating, and their prestige rose in the country as they gobbled up 
Suction after section of China. The all-powerful military element, always 
In control when it desired to control, maintained its supremacy by fair 
Uiraiis or foul such as brutal assassination of influential persons or offi¬ 
cials who were getting in the way of the rule-or-ruin group. 

A new Japanese Ambassador, Hirosi Saito, a rather young man be- 
Innging to the aggressive group in Tokyo, arrived at his post here in 
fubruary, 1934, and handed me a personal message from Foreign Minister 
lllrota. This said that Hirota believed that “no question exists between 
iiiir two countries that is fundamentally incapable of amicable solution. 

I do not doubt that all issues pending between the two nations will be 
lUtllcd in a satisfactory manner, when examined with a good understand¬ 
ing on the part of each of the other’s position, discussed with an open 
mind and in all frankness, and approached with a spirit of cooperation 
NtuI conciliation.” 

I cordially replied in a personal message to Hirota, fully concurring 
In his views. But I also expressed my earnest hope “that it may be pos- 

for all of the countries which have interests in the Far East to ap- 
imiiich every question existing or which may arise between or among 
llieni in such spirit and manner that these questions may be regulated or 
tMi lived with injury to none and with definite and lasting advantage to 
nil.” 

Within the lines of this paragraph lay another of the major differ- 
HH'fs of attitude between ourselves ahd the Japanese. During my years 
Hi the State Department, Japan repeatedly suggested direct agreements 
III general terms between Tokyo and Washington. We, instead, stood for 
lil'iiiider agreements embracing all the powers interested in the Far East. 
Jniian was already worming out of the Nine-Power Treaty and the Four- 
I'tiwer Treaty signed at Washington in 1921—1922, and disliked any ac- 
uiril that brought the Western Powers together with regard to China 
m I he Far East generally. Japan wanted to deal with the Western Powers 
mill with China separately. 

But of what use was a direct agreement between Japan and ourselves 

II Japan intended, as she did, to continue to absorb China? Japan and the 
r III led States could agree not to attack each other, but this would not 
lirrvcnt Japan’s going right ahead in China. On the contrary, it would 
mcoiirage her. 

The Japanese Foreign Office was trying to continue with me the same 
jMillcy it had pursued for twoscore years. Soon after a military conquest. 


III 
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Japan had always sought to calm the other powers by diplomatic ag^ 
meats which had the implicit effec:t of recognizing Japan’s gams She th« 
tried by means of diplomacy to consolidate acquisitions made bv meaill 

Nothing could have been more discouraging to China, or more dl^ 
astrous later to us and other countries interested in the Pacific a^a, Aafl 
for us to sign a pact with Japan. It would have been a sort of u^deiylU 
ing of Japan’s ambitions in China. It would have made us a kind 
silent partner in Japan’s aggressions. And nothing could have been 
disruptive of the united front we hoped to secure m the Far East-IB. 
eluding Japan if she were willing to mend her ways. _ ^ . , - 

In March, 1934, we took an initiative in the Far 
contrast to Japan’s attitude, toward the other peoples of the Oriept TJi 
President signed the Tydings-McDuffie Act agreeing to grant Phi ipplW 
independence. I w^s fully in support of it. Back in my Congressional ytm 
I had stood against imperialism and colonial expansmn. men I was Oft 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, I assisted in the ap^lnl* 
ment of a committee to consider the question of Philippine independenoj. 
The chairman was Congressman W. A. Jones of Virginia. The result wM 
the enactment of the Jones Bill in 1914, by a large majority. This ^ 
tained a pledge by this Government that the Philippines would be granM 
independence as soon as they were deemed ready to govern then^cb^. 
It was in accordance with this Act that the Philippines were 
capable of self-government by the Tydings-McDuf&e Act, and 1946 
set as the year for their independence. 

In the same month of March, 1934, I seized upon the « 

the eightieth anniversary of the negotiation by Commodore MatthiJ 
Perry of a treaty of peace and amity with Japan to make a gesturft.fti 
friendship toward Japan. I addressed a letter to the Chamber of 
merce of the United States in which I said that Perrys treaty 
laid a foundation upon which there has been erected a structure of »»- 
during friendship and reciprocal benefits ... the trade between the IWJ 
countries has reached conspicuous proportions and continues to incr^. 
In the field of industry, each nation has its own distinctive genius; Imlll 
countries are able to contribute, each in its own way and without 
to the other, toward the welfare of mankind. . . . Today, as 
ago and always, it is our desire to cooperate cordially and helpfully w* 
Japan in all peaceful constructive lines of endeavor, to the benefit ot IdM 
country, of Japan, and of the rest of the world. 
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But in April, 1934, came the notorious Amau statement—a rude sur- 
jirlse to me though not a shock, Eiji Amau, spokesman of the Foreign 
OfliiT, made a long statement to the press the gist of which was that 
Jiipan had special responsibilities in East Asia and might have to act alone 
m her own responsibility. Japan, he said, was opposed to any joint opera- 
Unm by foreign powers with respect to China, even technical or financial 
UMlrttarKC, because these would have political significance and might have 
UMWt serious repercussions upon Japan and East Asia, 

The Amau statement received world publicity. It simply meant that, 
pretending for a brief period to harbor peaceful intentions, Japan 
iviiK in fact—and for the period up to Pearl Harbor—merely settling back 
her fixed notorious course of armaments, treaty breaking, and aggres- 
Although Hirota watered down Amau’s statement by official ex- 
pidiialions, the basic note of Japan’s special claims in the Far East re- 
and we could not let it pass. 

On April 28, 1934, I sent Hirota a note calling attention to the fact 
Hint the United States, by virtue of existing treaties, had certain rights 
AHil obligations in China and was associated with China, Japan, and other 
in multilateral treaties relating to the Far East. “In the opinion 
Ml Ihe American people and the American Government,I said, “no na- 
Hnh cun, without the assent of the other nations concerned, rightfully 
fiuluuvor to make conclusive its will in situations where there are involved 
Ihi’ rights, the obligations, and the legitimate interests of other sovereign 
lUin.” 

'I'he British Government, with which we were in contact, had deliv- 
. ihl'tt similar note to Tokyo. Here was an example of the parallel action 
Wrre to pursue in the years following. The President and I stayed clear 
Joint action with Britain because few courses so stirred up the isolation- 
mi hero as any mere hint of an agreement between Washington and 
i imlon. But there was no reason why, if our policies coincided, we could 
i Irtkr the same kind of action, provided we acted independently. Since 
‘vF wpre signatories to the same treaties that were being violated, it was 
i'!M nninral and logical that we should ascertain one another’s views. And, 
t-in* our views generally concurred, it was equally natural and logical 
Hull iMir actions based on such views should be similar, 

Pur is frequently followed the same procedure too. In the years to 
IIk! American, British, and French Ambassadors in Tokyo were 
i* ijurully to call at the Japanese Foreign Office at different hours on the 
Uhl' duv or the day after and present notes which, in substance, were 
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the same. Such action was stronger than if the major Western Pol 
pursued different courses, and it prevented the Japanese from playing j 
one against another. 

In the present instance, however, Sir John Simon, British Forell 
Secretary, although sending Tokyo a strong note, made a statementj 
the House of Commons in which he indicated Japan had some sf* 
rights in Manchuria and in portions of China. I thereupon calk 
British Ambassador Lindsay and told him: “Frankly, I am somew^t 
appointed to find this clause in Sir John Simon’s statement. Brit ’' 
more interested materially in the Orient than the United States is, 
it is Britain’s full privilege to treat this Japanese publicity as *e thll 
best- But all the Governments signatory to the treaties operative in ' 
Orient are in the same boat with respect to the observance of the treat 
I myself feel that, since none of the countries were planning pronoun 
ments that would call for the use of force, clear-cut and unequivfl 
statements from each Government relative to their rights, interests, 
obligations in the Orient—such statements being made separately 
independently—would offer the best possible method of dealing witj ' 
Japanese utterances by arousing the moral sentiment of the world.” 

The Ambassador-answered that he thought Sir John Simon was th 
oughly justified in making the statement he did. I replied: “In statinn 
broad, fundamental position relating to rights, interests, and obligatlc 
of all nations signatory to the treaties involved, there is no occasion wlT 
ever for singling out some one of numerous, purely minor or local or 
tions for the purpose of making an exception in favor of Japan 
Japan’s alleged rights.” I utterly detested this sort of strategy. 

Our policy of parallel action with Britain worked out generally, 
ever, with a great degree of smoothness and efficiency. Each Governmi 
kept the other well informed of its views and projects with regard to f 
Far East. We did not always see eye to eye, but the similarity of our bit 
principles tended to overcome our minor divergencies. 


21 : Japan Tears Up Naval Treaty 


JAPANESE AMBASSADOR SAITO handed me in May, 1934, 
I I proposal for a Japanese-American agreement which unfortunately 
iinfuinslrated the narrow thinking of his Government. For some days he 
Indicated his wish for what he called a highly secret and highly im- 
conference with me. He did not want to come to the State De- 
IHituient—that was too prominent. He wanted to come to my apartment. 
i Im' conference was to be so secret that neither of us was to take any 
Hfiltot on it or communicate anything about it to his Government. I agreed 
In I 111' conference without committing myself to his stipulations. 

Raito came to my apartment, therefore, on May 16. He had the air 
tilling about to communicate a secret of tremendous import. Despite 
wild I that nothing be put on paper concerning the conference, he had 
MiMiMy been doing some intensive thinking about relations between the 
HIH’il States! and Japan and, to marshal his thoughts, had put them on 
Hi*i| In the form of an eight-point memorandum, which he handed me. 
“These are entirely my private thoughts.” 

Iftito’s eight points outlined what he considered American suspicions 
|ii|mri and Japanese suspicions of America, and pleaded that each 
Umiiy should repose full confidence in the sincerity of the peaceful 
of the other. They contained a proposal for a joint Japanese- 
Mnluih declaration on the Far East whereby the two Governments 
ItiiM [)roinise to cooperate with each other to promote trade to their 
KlHnl advantage, to respect the territorial possessions and rights and 
of each other. Also: 

•‘Unlh Governments mutually recognize that the United States in 
I'Hnfrin Pacific regions and Japan in the western Pacific regions are 
llta lpid Mlabilizing factors and both Governments will exercise their best 
MiWINlMiit efforts so far as lies within their proper and legitimate power 
^iluhNnh a reign of law and order in the regions geographically ad- 
hnt lo (heir respective countries.” 

(lid not require much thinking to determine where tnis paragraph 
l^tid us. To agree to Japan’s establishing “a reign of law and order” 
"g(‘ographically adjacent” to her meant giving our blessing to 
troops into China and elsewhere. Here was a start ^long the 
Ilf Idler Jii|)anese propaganda that what she wanted was a “Monroe 
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Doctrine” in the Far East pretendedly such as our Monroe Doctrine (#1 

^apln”vbleTir*ni fraudulently misrepresented the ^ 

MonJoe^ Doctrine, deliberately forgetting that that d^trme di ^ 
rSre right to conquer and occupy or dominate sections of the WestWJ 
SemisphL or close them off to the trade of other 
knored the basic concept of the Monroe Doctrine, which was to pre^ 
the security and independence of the nations of the Western 
^Iso 5 he Monroe Doctrine was designed to prevent foreign nations frM 
maMng conquests in this Hemisphere, whereas the Far East was 
threatened by no foreign nation whatever. 

There was no resemblance at all between f JJJJ 

Doctrine” and our own. -Japan’s “Monroe Doctrine would 

her domination, for political as well /XTrL 

half the world’s population, all under the guise of a doctrine that Moni^ 
had oroclaimed for self-defense. This was an impossible situation 
other'^natnT lt m they would be frozen out of the Pacific area 
could not enter it except under such arbitrary terms and exactioBH 

«'me a. length about his proposal. I told him I 
<,tudv it carefully and asked him to call upon me in a few days. I m 
commented- “We are living in a highly civilized age, and my coun 
exerting every effort to condemn and discard every practice, policy, or U«|J 
auce that might give reasonable grounds of 

or country. We are abandoning practices toward 2 

"h“h Tve ri- to friction, misunderstanding, and ,11 null beW« J 
Suman progress and civilizalion call tor just such reloms, and thb I. « 
my go^nment and people feel. We have no not,on of W™ ™JjJ 
Luble-breeding methods which at times my government at,,,W| 

to some Latin-American countries.” 

Remarking that an American citizen (Wiley Post) 
an airplane and sailed away, flown over Japan and around thyarld, « 
within eight days alighted at the airport from which he had stafl ^ 
said’ '‘Until very recently, England, with the Channe 
Western Europe, felt herself isolated and secure from 
ference. Now it’s patent that a fleet of two ^ 

probably carrying explosives infinitely 

used, could fly to London from many capitals of Western 
perfect ease, blow London off the map, and return within a few hour* 
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(liflr base. Twenty years ago no human being, with the wildest stretch of 
(Im* Imagination, could have visualized the smallest part of the amazing 
I Imnges that have taken place in every part of the world. Only the Lord 
♦ an begin to visualize the even more startling changes that may take 
during the next twenty years.'^ 

I drew the conclusion for Saito that the more highly civilized na- 
llnim, therefore, had correspondingly greater responsibilities and duties, 
from the viewpoint of their own progress and well-heing and from 
Hint of the world—and these could not be dodged. No notion need be 
#mi»riiiined for a moment that his country or mine, or any one country, 
m matter how highly civilized, could keep itself above the much lower 
Mvd of the world, leaving them and the people of other countries to 
OHtlergo a steady decline and even collapse without being drawn itself 
iliiwij into the vortex. 

Since there are no two more highly civilized countries than Japan 
ms\\ the United States,” I continued, “their own self-preservation, as well 
* 4 ’* their world responsibility, calls for the utmost breadth of view and the 
liM^hiundest statesmanship that their biggest and ablest statesmen can 
Mftor, It's all-important that your statesmen and mine should be broad- 
enough to understand each other's problems and conditions, as 
i^rll KB those of the world. It’s all-important that they should have the 
lo deal with them so capably as to avoid misunderstanding or mate- 
Hiil differences and promote both national and world progress. In no other 
cnn countries like Japan and the^United States, which are at present 
trustees of the greatest civilization in history, make such a showing 
iH wrniftl give them a creditable place in the future history of the world.’^ 
Great Britain, and other countries too, I remarked, had a wonderful 
<^lvll]i^;ition, but Britain was deeply engrossed with the dangerous politi- 
ft'onomic, and peace problems of Western Europe. 

When Saito came back to me on May 19 for an answer, I made it 
clear to him that the proposal for a joint declaration was unaccept- 
iMe Sdito repeated to me the same formula his Government had been 
out for some weeks about the superior duty or function of his 
^lii»v(tinnient to preserve peace in what he called “Eastern Asia.” 

Afl(‘r telling him I saw no reason why our two countries should not, 
1M Ihp most friendly and satisfactory way, solve every present or future 
I said to him: “In my opinion, your country can conduct its 
In such a way that it will live by itself during the coming genera- 
or it can conduct its affairs even more profitably by retaining the 
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practice, but decided not to. I did not want to give Tokyo an opportunJ 
to believe or say that we were muzzling their Ambassador. 

In June I gave a luncheon for Prince Fumimaro Konoye, presidi 
of the Japanese House of Peers, and we had a most cordial conversatli 
Konoye was supposed to be of the liberal as opposed to the military ( 
ment in Japan. Yet it was while he was Premier of Japan that Japan i 
vaded China in 1937, signed an alliance with the German-Italian Asdii 
1940 and invaded French Indo-China in 1941- He committed suicide afl 
American forces occupied Japan in 1945- He was an outstanding illujt( 
tion of how fallacious it would have been to put all our diplomatic e| 
in the Japanese liberal basket. 

Japan’s exuberant trade expansion with cheap goods created difnci 
ties between our two countries then and in the years to follow. We wl 
less affected than the British Commonwealth, but were forced to put I 
creased duties on some Japanese products. Saito came to see me in Jur 
gave me a memorandum on the subject, and argued in favor of an eW 
balance of trade between the two countries. I told him I wouW SM wfc 
I could do on the specific items he mentioned, but I emphatically sp 4 
against bilateral bargaining between any two countries for the purpQ 
of balancing imports and exports between them. I 

“This,” I said, “eliminates all triangular and a number of other tr|| 
methods and policies which are vital to the development of full and ni 
mal trade between nations. The .trade of most important counlrioi fi 
Europe, such as France, Germany, and Italy, under narrow bilateral 
gaining plans, attempting to equalize trade between every two counlrt( 
shows an actual loss in their respective exports, while the sum total ( 
trade barriers shows a net increase in height.” The alternative, I 0 
gested, was the reciprocal trade agreement which lowered tariffs mulltjl 
and extended such reductions to other nations under the most-tavo|i 

nation principle. - 

Underlying all our relations in the early years of my contact min V 
Japanese was the question of naval armaments. When the Roosevelt A 
ministration came into office it found our Navy well below the Brillullj 
strength and about on a level with Japan. The ratio of 5-5-3 establl* 
at Washington in 1922 for the b,^ttleships and aircraft carriers of Brild 
the United States, and Japan, respectively, supplemented by the 
10-10-7 established at London in 1930 for light cruisers and- dfstriK 
with heavy cruisers at 5-5-3, had not been built up to by our ettufl 
whereas Japan had engaged in steady replacements as warships Iwci 
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ever age. On March 4, 1933, our Navy was approximately at 65 per cent 
df treaty strength, whereas the Japanese Navy was at approximately 95 
per cent, 

' Several days after the President’s inauguration, Secretary of the 
Wavy Claude Swanson announced this Government’s intention to build 
the Navy up to treaty strength. He also said the fleet would be retained 
tor the time being in the Pacific, where it had been concentrated since 
Juriuary, 1932. I went along gladly with these decisions. In June, 1933 ? 
(he President allocated $238,000,000 from the National Industrial Re¬ 
covery Act appropriations for the construction of new warships conform- 
inyi, to the types established by the London Treaty. The following March 
the Vinson-Trammell Act authorized additional naval building. 

The reaction that came to me from Japan was twofold. On the one 
lirttul the army and navy chieftains made use of it to inflame the Japanese 
so as to obtain funds to complete their armaments program. They 
llicrmled in getting backbreaking military appropriations. Japan’s “na- 
defense” budget doubled between 1931 and 1934. In November, 
the Tokyo Cabinet approved the largest army appropriations in 
|rt[mnese history. Military expenditures were rising to nearly half the^ 
lufiil national budget. 

On the other hand, the naval leaders felt disappointed in their ex- 
(iniJition of going to the London Naval Conference to be held in 1935 
iUmI there obtaining parity with the United States and Britain. They had 
rtlUH'd that, with their own navy built up to the treaty limits and with 
♦III' United States fleet probably at 75 per cent of treaty strength at that 
I hue, parity could easily be obtained. Now they had to decide whether to 
iliiHiuuice the naval limitation treaties and engage in a naval building 
with the far wealthier United States and Britain, or to agree to con- 
Miumnce of the treaty ratios and risk the anger of a public opinion against 
imVfd limitation which they had already created through assassinations 
mI Premier Hamaguchi and Premier Inukai, and ceaseless propaganda. 

Kr,action was not confined to Japan. On September 14, 1933, the 
(lillUh Charge d’Affaires, F. D, G. Osborne, handed me an aide-memoire 
Immii his Government which asked us to abandon our plans. 

I made my reply immediately. “I can say to you now,” I said, “that 
MV Oovernment does not have it in mind to enter upon an armaments 
]tni^ with any other nation or nations. We have 12,000,000 unemployed, 
iiid It Is perfectly natural for our Government to absorb some of this 
M<ni*mj)loyment in filling up some of its quota under the London treaty. 
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We have no substantial interest or motive whatever to enter upon a navil 
race with Japan, There^is nothing that need take us to the Orient, mucbi 
less to induce us to prepare for naval conflict on account of any Oriental 
considerations. The United States Government wants nothing in any pa^ 
of the world that would call for an increase of the Navy or the Army for 
purposes of conquest.” 

The American Government, I said further, had sent delegation! tO 
Geneva and London to make earnest pleas with other Governments for 
both military and economic disarmament but both efforts were very dli* 
appointing and trying. “President Wilson once said to me,” I remark|(lf 
“that 'the only alternative to disarmament is armament.’ Hence the policy 
on the part of nations of refusing to enter into suitable disarmanwH 
agreements is suicidal.” 

Here I faced a difficult point of policy. At home the isolationist senll* 
ment was so overwhelming that there was utmost opposition to any arnUh 
ments building, however necessary in the light of world conditions, Abroid 
we were still endeavoring to carry forward the movement for disarmaiflttl 
in the interests of peace. It was therefore doubly important to dispel lH| 
slightest impression that this Government was sufficiently affected by con* 
ditions anywhere to impel it virtually to abandon and undermine til# 
movement for disarmament and to engage in a naval race with Japtm 
when the Roosevelt Administration had been in power but a few monlllk 

We were, in fact, starting to build a larger navy, simply because H# 
were dangerously below treaty limits—a danger accentuated by Japaidl 
open military movements^ in the Orient and Germany’s military prepilltl* 
tions in Europe. But we had to be careful neither to antagonize the isol!* 
tionists at home nor to discourage those nations abroad which still stroai 
for disarmament. 

In April, 1934, the President transferred the United States Ftctl 
from the Pacific for maneuvers in the North Atlantic. The Japanese, whu 
regarded the presence of the fleet in the Pacific as directed at them, up* 
peared relieved on the surface. But not in the slightest did they alack on 
their efforts at naval building. On September 18, 1934? Foreign Miniulff 
Hirota informed Ambassador Grew that Japan had definitely decidetl 
give us notice before December 31, 1934, to terminate the Washlngloii 
Naval Treaty. In November our fleet was back in the Pacific. 

Preliminary conversations began in London in October, 1934^ hjr # 
renewal of the 1930 naval treaty due to expire December 31, 1936, 
man Davis was our chief delegate, with Admiral Standley the rankini 
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American naval representative. The Japanese quickly put forward their 
rillims to parity. They wanted a common upper limit in tonnage for the 
imvics of Britain, the United States, and Japan, and the right to build 
iKl]is of any category within that tonnage. They had advanced a similar 
rUim in 1930, but eventually acceded to the 10-10-7 ratio which soon 
lirought actual or political death to the Japanese leaders who agreed to it. 
Now they were adamant. They argued that parity was necessary to their 
prralige. They failed to see that the United States did not consider its 
(irwitige impaired by the fact that our Army was many times smaller than 
I Kill of Japan. 

Our position was that the Washington and London treaties were 
tww'fl on the principle of equality of security. This meant that each navy 
vriii supreme in the defense of its own area. With the ratio Japan had 
iPcijrc^d, she could successfully defend herself. The United States and 
thltiiin had longer coast lines and more possessions to defend and hence 
iii'rticd larger fleets. We also argued that the United States had made 
gMHit. sacrifices to obtain the Washington Treaty by scrapping warships 
IKaI would have given us twice and more the fleet of Japan. Moreover, 
WP hud made other sacrifices in the accompanying Four-Power Treaty 
we agreed not to fortify Guam or the Philippines. 

IL was soon evident that no agreement would be reached, I cabled 
NMiumn Davis on November 13, 1934: “We are convinced by the con- 
VPI wit ions which have taken place over the past three weeks that practi- 
riilly no chance exists of bridging the definite disagreement between the 
|ii|iuri(;se delegation on the one hand and the British and ourselves on the 
iHimi with regard to the fundamentals of future naval limitation. Every 
i!*jnirlunity has been afforded the Japanese to explain and to justify 
(rt|4iri's demands; we have not forced the pace and we have not refused 
♦ln'iii It chance to 'save face.’ We should continue to emphasize our thesis 
tKut maintaining the treaties as a basis for future naval limitation rests 
Mil Hu* equality of self-defense, equality of security, and on a united pur- 
tiiini* to avoid competition in armaments. The only construction we can 
on the Japanese thesis is that it represents a desire to obtain over- 
Pflu'ltning supremacy in the Orient, opening the way to preferential rights 
liul privileges and destroying the delicate balance in Asia, both economic 
|Mij p(>litical, which is represented by the other basic principles and 
that are embodied in the Washington and other treaties.” 

'riiere was little point in trying to placate the Japanese. On November 
♦ft, lOH, r cabled Davis: “For the last three years, with conspicuous lack 
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of success^ tho idoR has been tried that the moderate Japanese elemcsi^fl 
now silent and in eclips^ would, through concessions made to Japan, tM 
encouraged to oppose the Japanese military elements. According to OUM 
belief and information, furthermore, military psychology and militaM 
elements are stronger today in Japan than has been the case for ^ lonfl 
time.” ** 

The preliminary conference adjourned on December 19, and ten dayB 
later Ambassador Saito handed me his Government’s notification endJfM 
the Washington Treaty. Two years were still to run until December 3H 
1936, before Japan would be free of her obligations under the treaty, buH 
the barrier was down on the race for naval armament. 1 

In a public statement on December 29 I said: “We, of course, reallJH 
that any nation has the right not to renew a treaty; also that any moyfij 
ment toward disarmament, to be successful, must rest on agreemeoHj 
voluntarily entered into. This notification is none the less a source dfl 
genuine regret to us, believing as we do that the existing treaties bivn 
safeguarded the rights and promoted the collective interests of all of thtj 
signatories.” H 

I also expressed our willingness to enter into new negotiations- when^j 
ever there was prospect of arriving at a mutually satisfactory concluil0tli| 
But that prospect was never to arrive. No new ratio was to be set for th#| 
Japanese Navy until American bombs and shells fixed it at zero. 

We were now at the Oriental crossroads of decision. There were twfl 
courses open to us. One was to withdraw gradually, perhaps with dignity^ 
from the Far East.' This meant acquiescence in the nullification of fiUf 
treaty rights, the closing of the Open Door, further Japanese appropflit'j 
tion of pieces of China and othej territory, relinquishing the protection of | 
our citizens and abandoning them to unequal competition with Japanoiii; 
operated monopolies. This course clearly would mean our turning over 111. I 
the domination of Japan the entire Pacific Ocean west of Hawaii whtftj 
lived nearly one-half the population of the world. It further would tnenW- 
that the same aggressive, lawless military element in Japan would - 
tinue in supreme control and extend their power throughout the PRClftl, 
so that this country could not land a boatload of goods on the other ildlj 
without falling under the arbitrary authority and harsh rules of Japantllj 
domination. There were many who would support us in such a polloy|Lj 
believing that war might thereby be avoided, while the United SUt#' 
could continue to exist without the trade of the Orient. 

The other course was to continue to insist on the maintenance il 
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UWt on our legitimate rights and interests in the Far East, and on observ- 
AiU'f of the treaties and declarations that guaranteed an independent 
( iiliui and pledged equality to all nations, nonintervention, nonaggression, 
iiiil peaceful settlement of disputes in the Orient. This meant a firm, 
Uiiiugh not an aggressive, policy toward Japan, especially in the light of 
hftr evident plans of territorial expansion by force. It meant adequate 
military preparedness. Recognizing the inferiority complex of the Japa- 
generally manifested by blustering superiority assertions and actions, 
(lib policy meant a delicate day-to-day operation of diplomacy. It meant 
i liiNf contact and parallel action with the other powers interested in the 
nrlrnt, particularly Great Britain. It meant friendship and cooperation 
wIlli China. 

By the first course, one of patent appeasement in its worst sense, we 
I milt!, by concessions and by surrendering both rights and solemn treaty 
HlillgiUions, postpone the virtual certainty that Japan would gradually 
dN liri* domination of what she later called Greater East Asia. This meant 
Uie entire Pacific, beginning with the East Indies and coming clear across, 
south and west, to and embracing the mandated islands. 

By the second course we would frankly face and resolutely deal with 
Ills not distant dangers of territorial and other aggression, cling steadfastly 
111 ell our basic policies and obligations in the Pacific area, and govern 
niM Attitude toward Japan accordingly. 

I'he President and I chose the second course. As a great and en- 
Itulilrned nation, seeking to uphold and spread the doctrine of world order 
Miidrr law, liberal commercial policy, and other basic principles on which 
slmir the world could live in peace and economic well-being, the United 
IliUfH could choose no other. 













22 : Speaking Terms with Russia 


IN A RIGHT-HAND DRAWER of my desk, letters beg^n 
gathering from my first day in office, requesting us to-^r tc^MC- 
ognize Soviet Russia and establish diplomatic relations with her Fot 
sixteen years we had had no formal ties with Moscow. The ^di^ 
istration was confronted with a question that had many ramificatio^l 

both at home and abroad. , , ,, * i,«l» 

I kept these letters close at hand because I felt that the subject 
was close at hand. I was receiving delegations from various organization 
presenting compelling reasons why Russia should-or should not h» 
recognized. Many ambassadors and ministers, whose countries po cy 
might be determined by our action, questioned me on our intentiOBi. 
The matter was under discussion in Congress. Previous Administration 
had had it under consideration—but decided against it. 

It was an ironic moment in history. In 1781 the Continental Congr^ 
sent Francis Dana, Chief Justice of Massachusetts, as o^r envoy 
Russia, with John Quincy Adams as his private secretary. The^au^ 
cratic Catherine the Great refused to receive these representatives of whM 
she regarded as a dangerous revolutionary government. They languished tt 
Moscow two vears, then returned home without recognition. It was nrt 
until twenty-eight years later that Czar Alexander I agreed to recognW 
the United States, and John Quincy Adams was sent to Moscow as^ 
first American Minister to Russia. Now we ourselves were debaM 
whether Soviet Russia was too dangerously revolutionary to be recognllid. 

We had rich food for debate. The Communist International, undaf 
direction from Moscow, was spreading communistic propaganda in Dili 
United States, seeking to overthrow the Government. Soviet Russia lUW 
refused to honor debts incurred by the Czarist Government to the UnltaJ 
States Government and American citizens. Foreign citizens in Russia nm 
been thrown into jail on slight pretext. Religious freedom was (ien^ 
Other large nations, among them Britain, France, Germany, and l|wyi 
had recognized Russia, but their relations with Moscow had not l»#l| 
wholly happy. 

Certain conditions were arising, however, which were not fully pre^ , 
under previous Administrations. Russia, emerging from her secluil^ 
showed signs of willingness to cooperate with the Western Powers, htHj 
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attended the Disarmament Conference at Geneva, beginning in February, 
1932. Her relations with Japan were strained, and it was simultaneously 
apparent to us both that Japan was on the highroad to conquest and 
aggrandizement. Russia indirectly indicated to us on numerous occasions 
that she desired a restoration of diplomatic relations between us. She 
badly needed American credits to assist in her industrial revolution. She 
had established a trading organization in New York and had an informal 
representative in Washington. 

If I may jump forward a few years, I clearly expressed the ideas I 
held in 1933 during a conversation with Soviet Foreign Commissar Molo¬ 
tov on June 3, 1942, in Washington when we were both at war with 
Germany. “When I came to the State Department in 1933 /' I told him, 
recommended recognition of the Soviet Government on several impor¬ 
tant grounds. Probably the most important was the great need and oppor¬ 
tunity for cooperation between our two Governments during the years 
fthead for the purpose of promoting and preserving conditions of peace 
In the world. My further grounds were the traditional friendship between 
the peoples of the two countries and the fact that it was contrary to the 
heat interests of two great nations such as the Soviets and ourselves not 
to be on speaking terms diplomatically in view of the existing circum- 
ilances in the international field.” 

When President Roosevelt addressed his May 16, 1933, cable appeal 
(or military and economic disarmament to the heads of fifty-four nations, 
one of his messages went to President Mikhail Kalinin of the Union of 
loviet Socialist Republics. To some it seamed anomalous to address the 

of a Government we refused to recognize, and to others it seemed 
tt ipecies of recognition. Actually, it did not change the situation. 

From time to time I talked with the ambassadors or ministers of 
rnuntries that had recognized Russia, and sought to learn from them all 
|MinHit)le details of their negotiations with Moscow and their impressions 
4|( the results achieved through relations with the Soviet Union. 

While I was at the London Economic Conference in June and July, 
I dlwnissed the same question elaborately with a number of foreign min- 
litiTs attending the meeting. I tried to have a long talk with British 
(''fiN'ign Secretary Sir John Simon on the subject, because Britain had 
iN ugnized Soviet Russia some years before and I wanted to get from him 
iliffrrtMit angles on how it had worked out. But, for some reason or other, 
klmun would talk but very little. 

In London I also conferred with Soviet Foreign Commissar Maxim 
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Litvinov, and found him a thoroughly capable diplomat and mternation^ 
statesman. He had been one of Russia’s principal peace advocams, and 
he was later to become aVprld figure by reason of his constructive sup¬ 
port of peace at Geneva. 'Round-faced and rugged, and of more thM 
normal weight, he possessed an agreeable personality. He was more mtert 
esting in conversation and in his ideas than the average diplomat, though 
he was guarded in what he said. I was too busy to do more than empha^ 
economic principles in our conversations, but the groundwork was, laid I 
for our later personal discussions at the time of recognition. 

On my return from London in the first week in August, I told Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt at Hyde Park about my talks with Simon and Litvinov. 
We discussed Russian recognition in a general way, but did not reach an/ 

conclusions. . • • t m 

In Washington I found that a number of persons were active in tavof 

of immediate recogfiition of the U.S.S.R. I kept an open mind on thl,, 
subject myself, and while leaning strongly toward recognition, dedin« 
to agree to any final action until this Government had first satisfied itsell , 

on certain vital points. i 

In the following month, on September 21 ,1 sent the President a lon|^ 
memorandum outlining • the whole question and explaining the 
points at issue which, if settled, would open the door to recognition. Phr 
stumbling blocks to recognition, as I saw it, were the operations carrlld 
on in this country under the direction of the Communist International 
at Moscow, freedom of religion for American citizens in Russia, fall', 
treatment of Americans in Russia, and satisfactory settlement of govern* t 
mental and private indebtedness due from Russia. My memorandum proi« 
scribed the nature and extent these obstructions and indicated-thlVJ 
with them out of the way, recognition would follow. The Soviets w« 
then pressing hard for loans or credits, governmental or private, i« th*-,.j 
United States, to enable them to buy machinery for their industrializations 
“As you know,” I wrote the President, “recognition of the preseirtl 
regime in Russia has been withheld by the Government of the UhitlS-l 
States on account of the failure of the Soviet Government to carry o 4 
certain international obligations which are considered essential to thW 
maintenance of friendly and mutually advantageous relatic.. betweill 
the United States and Russia. The Soviet Government, for instance; hM J 
repudiated Russian obligations held by the United States Government nnjd 
by American citizens, and has confiscated the property of American clW 
zens invested in Russia. More important still, the present regime l|J 
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Russia has been unwilling up to this time to discontinue its interference 
in the internal affairs of the United States, Furthermore, there are a whole 
feries of questions arising out of differences between the economic and 
WK'ial structure of the United States and Russia, especially the existence 
iif a state monopoly of foreign trade in Russia, which require settlement 
|jy agreement. 

think that there is no question that until these fundamental prob- 
Itnis have been settled through agreement in a manner satisfactory to 
Ihe United States, there will be lacking any sound basis for friendly 
rtioperaiion between the Governments of Russia and the United States 
ntid for the development of mutually beneficial trade and intercourse 
bntween the two countries.^^ 

I pointed out to Mr. Roosevelt that Russia was “very eager” to get 
two things from our Government—credits or loans, and recognition. I 
Hated bluntly that the Soviet position toward payment of debts was 
very bad. With regard to the second desire, recognition, I said: 

“It is to be noted that recognition by the United States is greatly 
itenired by the Soviet authorities, since they are apparently convinced 
(hnl recognition by the United States would be a factor in preventing a 
JmKtnese attack on the Maritime Provinces. The Soviet Government also 
np()cars to believe that recognition by the United States would open 
Oil* private banking resources of the United States to the Soviet Govern- 
iiiptil and facilitate the obtaining of credits in other countries. Finally, 
(hr*rt‘ is no question but that the Soviet authorities realize that recogni- 
M1111 would strengthen the prestige of the Soviet Government not only 
tiliroafi, but also at home, where it is faced with tremendous difficulties 
111 currying out its industrial and agricultural programs.” 

(\)nsequently, I told the President, we had “two powerful weapons 
ivlib h can be used to bring about a favorable settlement of some, if not 
nil, of our outstanding problems with the Soviet Government. I am con- 
from the experience of other countries, that, unless we utilize 
ivrry available means of exerting pressure on the Soviet Government in 
iiMler to obtain a settlement of outstanding problems, there is little likeli- 
ll^HHl that such problems can be satisfactorily solved. It is evident that 
If loans of any considerable amount should be extended to the Soviet 
flovrrnment, except as a part of an agreement involving a satisfactory 
I lenient of such problems, one of our most effective weapons would be 
tiilteii from our hands—possibly the most effective—since the Soviets, it 
In believed, prefer at the moment credits to recognition.” I concluded by 
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recommending that no loans be extended “except as part and parcel of 
a final settlement of our/elations with Russia.” 

Thus our approach to the question was different from that of other 
nations then maintaining diplomatic relations with Russia. Those natioiJ| 
recognized Russia first and then began to discuss the questions in dispute 
between them. The results were generally disappointing. Having obtained 
part of what she wanted, Russia became less disposed to make concM^ 

sions to obtain the remainder. ^ - 1 

In some respects we stood to gain more than Russia by a restoratl^ I 
of diplomatic relations. Without relations, the Russians were probably I 
much better informed about conditions in America than we were about I 
the situation in Russia. The Soviets were in close touch with what Wttj 
going on here through theit Amtorg, or trading office, in New York, ani 
Information Bureau in Washington, and the American Communist Party. 

The chief of the Information Bureau, Boris Skvirsky, had numeroitt I 
contacts with American citizens. His relations with members of the SU» 
Department were limited, but his large house on Massachusetts AvenM 
became a rendezvous for some American newspapermen and other persoiHJ 
a number of United States Senators and Representatives, and » J®*'l 
officials of executive departments other than the State Department. Aftffi 
we resumed relations with Russia, this house became the temporary SovlHi 
Embassy and Skvirsky became the Soviet Charge d’Affaires. ^ J 
Moreover, it was easier for Russians to do business m the Unftjm 
States without diplomatic protection than it was for Americans to ^ 
business in Russia. With few American citizens and no diplomatic offiC!l« 
to consult in Russia, the American businessman yielded too readily Nj 

Soviet demands. » , . i. tj 

For some time we had informally exchanged views with Ku^ 

through two media—American citizens in contact with the Soviet GovMM 
ment, and the informal Soviet representatives in the United Staten. ^ 
frequently received some of these Americans, including engineers TOrk«i 
on industrial projects in Russia, who strongly favored recognition. J 
William C. Bullitt, an intimate friend of the President and ^ 
special assistant, was in close touch with the Soviet representatives M 
A brilliant person, well versed in international affairs, he was particullM 
friendly toward Russia and was an ardent proponent of recognition. M 
so expressed himself to the President and to me. ^ i 

Our informal exchanges with the Russians were directed toWlW 
getting some indication from them that they were willing to makfl tM 
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concessions we required prior to recognition. They gave the impression 
of moving more and more in our direction. 

During a visit I made to the President a few days after my memoran- 
diJiu to him, he casually picked up a sheaf of papers from his desk and 
Imndcd them to me. “These are letters and petitions, pro and con, on 
riHugn ition of Russia,” he said. “Will you look them over and any others 

have and give me your opinion on what we should do?” 

I did not tell him that my opinion was already virtually formed. 
I took the papers and returned to the State Department. There I com- 
(ilrled examination of the great mass of material I had on the same sub- 

A couple of days later I went back to the President. 

“I favor recognizing Russia,” I said, “although our correspondence 
idVcids that great numbers of people are opposed to it. Russia and we 
tm<l been traditional friends up to the end of the World War. In general, 
liUHHia has been peacefully inclined. The world is moving into a dangerous 
\miod both in Europe and in Asia. Russia could be a great help in 
nlrtljtlizing this situation as time goes on and peace becomes more and 
I Hurt* threatened.” 

'I'he President, without a moment’s hesitation, replied, “I agree en¬ 
tirely.” He then added: “Two great nations like America and Russia 
4liiiy|(l be on speaking terms. It will be beneficial to both countries to 
fWliiir diplomatic relations.” 

Wc then ran over again the various points at issue between the 
Ignited States and Russia, and talked about the steps to be taken towarri 
twuKnilion. I earnestly argued that three questions—no Soviet inter- 
(iinite in our internal affairs; freedom of religion for Americans in Rus- 
il«i; and debt settlement—should be thoroughly taken up and satisfactory 
uialt^r^^liindings reached and put in writing, by informal conferences be- 
livrtii the two Governments, before we should invite the Russian Govern- 
ila'iit lo .send a representative here with a view to recognition. Meantime 
mil a Mingle word should be uttered publicly about recognition. 

The President, however, decided otherwise. His view was that we 
>w»iil*l Invite Russia to send a representative here and could then discuss 
llir tjiiestions at issue and thereafter agree upon recognition. 

The President decided he would send a letter direct to President 
hHlInIn. 1 would have preferred having the message sent through State 
lif'imi Inu'iit channels, but the President on many occasions was a believer 
111 lilt' biMuTicial effects of communications directly between the heads 
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Of Governments rather than through the foreign offices, as he had alreadSj 

shown by his messages dn May 16. _ r.rpferrtA 

Numerous occasions were later to arise when the President preterrefl 

thus to communicate directly with the heads of other governments instcrf 
of having the governments communicate through their respective orelp 
offices. In many instances I doubted the wisdom of this course. 

On October 10 the President addressed a letter to President KaliOt 
He said he had contemplated “the desirability of an effort to end U 
present abnormal relations between the hundred and twenty-five mill^ 
people of the United States and the hundred and sixty million peopH 
of Russia.” He added: “The difficulties that have created this ajioma 01^ 
situation are serious but not, in my opinion, insoluble; and difficultir 
between great nations can Be removed, only by frank, friendly conver 
tions. If you are of similar mind, I should be glad to receive any repf 
sentatives you may designate to explore with me personally all quMtlni 

outstanding between our countries.” 

We were careful not to put any promise or commitment on rMOg 
tion in the message. The word itself was not used. President Kal I ^ 
replied cordially and said he would send Litvinov. “There is no doul^ 
he said, “that difficulties, present or arising, between two countries, m 
be solved only when direct relations exist between them; and.thal, 
the other hand, they have no chance for solution in the absence of su 
relations.” There was an implication here that the questions in disi^ 
between us could be solved only after direct relations were establilV 
Our position was that the questions had to be solved or direct relalic 
would not be established. 

Kalinin said also: “I shall take the liberty further to expreil 
opinion that the abnormal situation, to which you correctly refer ffi y 
message, has an unfavorable effect not only on the interest of tbo 
states concerned, but also on the general international situation, incre» 
the element of disquiet, complicating the process of consolidating wfl 
peace and encouraging forces tending to disturb that peace.” This sent* 
worried the Japanese, as Ambassador Grew cabled me, because t 
believed it referred to the turmoil in the Far East and Russia s inteilUl 
to bring Moscow and Washington in line to face it. 

The next few weeks were busy ones in the Slate Department. T 
preparing for my departure for the Pan American Conference at 
video Uruguay, in December. And I was also going over draft » 
draft of the agreements we hoped and expected the Russians lo 
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before we would grant recognition. The Division of Eastern European 
Affairs—under Robert F. Kelley, a thoroughly capable and useful official 
--madeyas many as twenty drafts of some of the conventions. We had to 
be sur^ both that they were ironclad guarantees of the rights of our 
citizens in Russia and also that they would be agreed to by Litvinov. 

Kelley and his assistants made a close study of every treaty Soviet 
Russia had signed with other governments. They particularly concen¬ 
trated on the treaty of 1925 between Russia and Germany^ which was 
the most favorable of all the treaties Russia signed. We paid special at- 
Irntion to the agreement whereby Russia would promise to refrain from 
Inlcrnal interference in the United States. The Eastern European Division 
prepared this draft by taking a phrase here and a sentence there from 
twenty-six similar treaties Russia had signed with other countries, ranging 
(rum Germany to Afghanistan. When it was finished, there was not a 
jingle word in the draft that had not already appeared in some treaty to 
which Russia had affixed her signature and seal. I insisted, however, that 
the agreement be much broader than the usual agreements the Soviet 
(iovernment signed, which bound only the Government itself not to con- 
iliit t propaganda and left all individuals in Russia free to do so, including 
liir (ximmunist International. 

'rhe principal agreements prepared were in the form of exchanges of 
Irllers between the President and Litvinov or statements by them. In 
lifMition to that dealing with interference in the internal affairs of each 
♦illirr’s country, the remainder embraced, in general: 

l^stablishment of diplomatic relations and exchange of ambassadors. 
I iwitim of conscience and free exercise of religion. Legal protection for 
\\w citizens of each country equal to that granted the citizens of another 
fiiidon having the most favorable rights in this respect. (In this case 
(hi' lr(*;ity between Russia and Germany was specifically cited.) A defini- 
thiM by Litvinov of economic espionage, to protect American citizens 
Hinlnst prosecution if they sent out ordinary information on Russian 
Niiituniic developments. A statement by Litvinov waiving any claims 
UlUllig out of activities of United States military forces in Siberia subse- 
qiO'Ut \i) January i, 1918, following his examination of certain documents 
of (he y(‘ars 1918 to 1921. These latter documents made clear to Litvinov 
I(011 American forces had not been in Siberia to wrest territory from 
but to ensure the withdrawal of the Japanese, who had a far 
IhIIOO force in Siberia with the intent to occupy it permanently. The 
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patriotism of the highest order. The conferences shifted to the Whit* 
House, with Judge Moore, Bullitt, and Kelley working under the PresM 
dent. Before I left, the^President and I agreed that, if the negotiatiojw 
succeeded, Bullitt should be our first Ambassador to Soviet Russia. J 
The agreements were announced November 17 while I was on thM 
high seas aboard the steamship American Legion. A telegram to this,effecljj 
arrived from the State Department during the middle of the night whilM 
I was asleep. Awakened at once by my assistant, Hugh R. Gumming, fl 
read the message joyfully, remarked, “I hope it lasts,” and, sitting upi| 
in bed, composed this statement which was issued on November 18: , 

“I am gratified to learn that the peoples of the United States and 
Russia, after a frank exchange of views at Washington, have resumed! 
normal relations and that the primary basis agreed upon is substantially I 
that indicated before I left Washington. The badly confused world situio 
tion will be improved by this natural and timely step which is proof of i 
the marked progress possible in all international dealings when the*!' 
exists such splendid initiative as that displayed by the President and] 
the mutual disposition and will to approach serious world problems In 
friendly and fearless spirit.” 

At Montevideo I was approached by various Latin American Govenn. 
ments which had not yet recognized Soviet Russia. They wanted to learB | 
the details of our handling of the problem, and what success we had mat ' 
with, so as to determine their own attitude. I gave them all the inform»i 1 

tion available. 1 

When I returned to Washington in January, 1934, I found a dispatch | 
from Bullitt, who meantime had proceeded to Moscow, recounting a meat* , 
ing he had with Stalin and a conversation with Litvinov. Stalin introducid 1 
his Chief of Staff General Egorov to him as “the man who will lead our.i 
army victoriously against the Japanese when they attack us.” He ask*l| 
Bullitt for 250,000 tons of old American railroad rails for eastern RuhIRi 
“W ithout the rails we shall win that war,” he said, “but it will be eajil*| 

with them.” ' < 

Bullitt reported that a Japanese attack on the Soviets was regardwt 
as certain by all members of the Government and the Communist Parljfi 
Litvinov told him Russia did not fear an immediate invasion by Germ«|ty | 
but that, if the probable war with Japan should drag on for two yrnrli 1 
Germany, acting in concert with Japan, would attack. Litvinov said IM I 
knew preliminary conversations toward this end had already taken plAtfTi ! 
The first Soviet Ambassador to the United States, Alexander Trnyij 
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^Wlovsky, was already in Washington when I returned from Montevideo. 

"The discussions between the President and Litvinov on debt settlement 
hnd failed to reach an agreement, hence this was the first important sub¬ 
ject I took up with the Ambassador. On our part we were ready to extend 
credits to the Soviet Union. An Export-Import Bank of Washington was 
Incorporated on February 12 for this purpose, with a capital of $11,000,- 
000. But it was soon evident that Russia was not equally ready to settle 
|ier debts. The conversations between the President and Litvinov had 
luirrowed the debts down to between $75,000,000 and $150,000,000, and 
Mlvinov said his Government might be willing to pay as much as $100,- 
000,000. It now developed, however, that there was a complete disagree- 
tnriil on the subject of interest on the debts, which had already run for 
twenty years. We wanted the interest paid; the Soviets wanted to 
Ignore it. 

On March 26, when Ambassador Troyanovsky called on me to ask 
why the Export-Itnport Bank had not begun to extend credits to Russia, 
t told him: “I must be entirely frank with you. The President, Mr. 
Ilitllitt, Assistant Secretary Moore, and others who took part in the 
Uun.Hian debt conversations with Mr. Litvinov, were greatly surprised 
Mtitl keenly disappointed to learn that Mr. Litvinov has offered a conten- 
lliin and version of the debt understanding entirely different from any- 
Ihlng our officials thought they were discussing. It is entirely different 
Ironi anything they were thinking about. The misunderstanding is so 
wide that perhaps it would be best to bring all commercial and financial 
t elm Ions to a standstill until it can be clarified.” 

The following month the situation became further complicated by 
(lie enactment of the Johnson Act, which prohibited loans to foreign 
giiviTimients in default on indebtedness to the United States. I asked 
Allittney General Homer S. Cummings for an opinion on whether the 
Rnvlft Government could be considered in default as the successor of 
Hie previous Russian Government when it was negotiating a settlement 
td IP; debt. He replied in the affirmative. The Johnson Act contained an 
(nirptlon whereby Federal Government agencies, such as the Export- 
lull 11 irt Bank, could still extend credits to countries in default, but the 
I III ok Issued a statement that it would extend no credits to the Soviet 
(liivrrtimcnt until its indebtedness to the United States Government and 
Aiiii'rii'an citizens had been satisfactorily adjusted. 

An unbreakable deadlock ensued, despite months of patient negotia-- 
lloMi 'I'lie Soviet Government knew that payment of its indebtedness was 
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unpopular in Russia but had hoped to offset this unpopularity by tb# 
credits it would obtain here. No credits were forthcoming, and no agre*< 
ment could be reached on the pa3unent of Interest on the Soviet debt* 
Hence the Soviets were never to make a debt payment, and the Export- 
Import Bank was never to function with regard to Russia. The Sovl«l 
Union was actually in a worse position than other countries. Private cor¬ 
porations and banks of other nations in default could obtain credits In 
the United States, but all corporations and banks in Russia were govern¬ 
ment-owned. 

The effect on our relations with Russia was unfortunate. Instead of 
the friendship I expected, a large number of points of friction and sus¬ 
picion developed in the years to follow. The beneficial influence I hid 
expected Russo-American cooperation to have on the political situatkM 
both in Europe and in Asia did not materialize. I argued again and agslA 
with Soviet ambassadors that it was disastrous to let the comparativlijr 
small sum of Soviet indebtedness and other modest differences stand ll 
the way of our thoroughgoing political relations. I pleaded with thtm 
again and again that if only the United States, Russia, Britain, ud 
France could present a common moral front to the aggressor natlutUf 
Germany, Japan, and -Italy, war might be prevented. I warned thani 
again and again of the dangers threatening us all. But a common i ffonl 
did not come until long after war had begun. 

In September, 1934, Russia joined the League of Nations, and In 
December Litvinov proposed to the President and me, through tht 
Soviet Embassy, that the United States join with him in a project for * 
permanent disarmament organization to sit at Geneva. His point was that - 
the Kellogg Antiwar Pact of 1928 provided no machinery for consullnt ^ 
tion in the event it were violated, and that such an agency as he propo»(4 
could provide such machinery, and could offer the United States, nut N 
member of the League of Nations, a place in which to present her viewii 
But the political implications were such that the isolationist sentiRiMd 
in America Would have been aroused. I regretfully had to tell him, Noi 

I still hoped that something might be salvaged in the way of increatNf 
trade between the two countries. After the Trade Agreements Act Wtl 
enacted June 12, 1934, and trade agreements began to be concluded wMt 
a series of nations, I had to decide whether to extend the tariff reductlutil| 
under most-favored-nation treatment, to the Soviet Union, which 
cised a government monopoly of foreign trade. There was no such llilflf • 
as freedom of trade in Russia. ' 
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Desirous of doing everything possible to better our relations, I agreed 
In July, i93Sj that Russia should enjoy the benefits of our tariff reduc- 
lliins granted to other nations. In exchange Russia agreed to purchase 
|jo.ooo,ooo worth of American products during the next twelve months, 
iimii)ared to the three-year average of $12,000,000 annually. 

But our efforts toward closer relations were again to be negated. 
The Communist International, with headquarters in Moscow, continued 
Id support Communist propaganda and activities in the United States. 
Wrt made verbal complaints to Moscow, without result. Finally Russia 
|H>rniitted the holding of an All-World Congress of the Communist Inter- 
tistional in Moscow from July 25 to August 20, 1935- American Com¬ 
munists attended and took part in discussions and plans for the develop- 
ld«nl of the Communist Party in the United States. Here was a flagrant 
vhiliilion of the pledge of noninterference given us on November 16, 1933, 
RMtl we could not let it pass without protest. By agreement with the Presi- 
ilfnl, I sent through Ambassador Bullitt a strong note to the Soviet 
(mvcrnrnent: 

“The Government of the United States would be lacking in candor 
II It failed to state frankly that it anticipates the most serious conse- 
t|dptices if the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
tdtwilling, or unable, to take appropriate measures to prevent further 
•< U In disregard of the solemn pledge given by it to the Government of 
|h« United States.” 

But the Soviets replied with the astounding assertion that “it is 
ifdiilniy not new to the Government of the United States that the Gov- 
iMitnrnl of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics cannot take upon 
IIwH and has not taken upon itself obligations of any kind with regard 
(It the ('ommunist International.” They refused to accept the protest. In 
ullipf words, the Communist International, although intimately connected 
wtlli Ihe Soviet Government, could do what it wanted in American internal 
sllalm without interference from that Government. 

It) publishing both notes, I issued a statement in which I said: “In 
»l(iw of the plain language of the pledge, it is not possible for the Soviet 
iliorioment to disclaim its obligation to prevent activities on its territory 
tilM't Ird toward overthrowing the political or social order in the United 
iMIrn And that Government does not and cannot disclaim responsibility 
itfl IhP ground of inability to carry out the pledge, for its authority with¬ 
in lln trnitorial limits is supreme and its power to control the acts and 
lilltiiKiKi's of organizations and individuals within those limits is ab- 
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solute. ... If the Soviet Government pursues a policy of permlttl 
activities on its territory yivolving interference in the internal affairs 
the United States, instead of ‘preventing’ such activities, as its wrltt 
pledge provides, the friendly and official relations between the two 00« 

tries cannot but be seriously impaired. ■, v j 

We were now back almost to where we had started. We had ottM 
relations with Moscow, but they rested on no bedrock of friendship i 
cooperation. Try as I might, I could not establish the sound relation^ 

I deemed so necessary not only for the two countries but also as a counK 
weight for peace in the scales tipping more sharply toward war. • 

As long as I was in the State Department, however, I. was nev« 
relinquish efforts to promote two-way friendly relations with R»issifc 
did not abandon my original idea that Russia and the United Stall 
especially after the agreements reached at the time of recognition, h 
no conflicting national aims, and that the two countries, working to^^ll 
and in harmony with other countries opposed to war, could have a bM 
ficial influence on the world. I recalled the fact that, especially sm« 4 
Civil War, Russia and the United States had enjoyed thoroughly fneM 
relations, without interruption, and also that Soviet Russia, at the tb 
of our recognition, was pursuing a strong disarmament and peace pott 
as a member of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 

But I knew that much time and more patience would be requili 
Russia had not yet forgotten that the nations of the West had strenuoUl 
opposed the Bolshevik Revolution. She remembered that, when the H 
ended, the troops of the Allies remained on her territory for many moiH 
thereafter. Long isolated in her northern snows, she did not have i 
knack of dealing with other nations on a basis of understanding, frieti 
liness, and freedom from suspicion. The efforts of the Comintern 
\ throw other governments and the fact that Stalin in effect controlled 
the Comintern and the Soviet Government—however much his Govil 
ment sought to make it appear that there was no connection between tl 
two—doubled our difficulties in dealing with Moscow. ^ 

No nation has the right to send money and organizations into a CCrtI 
try to undermine and overthrow its government. Every nation hai 
right to preach its ideas anywhere in the world and to convey informal! 
regarding its government and the basic ideas underlying it to other pcopl 
or countries; but those peoples or countries must have the chanq# 
decide independently on their own form of government. This doclrl) 
applies to all nations as well as to Russia. 
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During the years following our recognition, Russia did not pursue a 
ilnble course based on fundamental policies. The comparatively new 
Kiiviel regime seemed at this stage not to have settled on a solid, perma- 
HWit, straightforward course in the conduct of its foreign policies. We 
tlollced a careless or indifferent observance by the Soviet Government 
name of the agreements and understandings our two Governments had 
#ltlered into. There was a disposition to haggle over little things and to 
tlohtte seriously and interminably over wholly minor matters which de- 
l^loped numerous pinpricks. Some questions of major importance were 
jlljHi to arise on which Russia’s attitude was difficult to understand. 

Negotiating with Russia, therefore, was not like negotiating with 
Itihpr great powers. In every approach to Moscow I had to bear these 
(id I in mind. 























































23 : A Goo(} Neighbor Moves In 


ARMED WITH the President’s declaration of our Good Ne 
bor Policy, I moved into the Latin American field in 1933 only to 
manifold impediments in the way of the development of cooperative I 
tions among all the twenty-one American Republics. Over a long pe 
until almost 1933 the United States had pursued policies toward • 
of the Latin American nations of so arbitrary—and what some of t] 
countries considered so overbearing—^a nature that prejudice and fei 
throughout Central and South America against our country were >1 
indeed. 

Our inheritance of ill will was grim. It was probated under the tl 
of Intervention: intervention in Panama to separate Panama from 
lombia and build the Panama Canal; intervention in Mexico; inteP 
tion in Cuba; intervention in Haiti; intervention in Nicaragua. 

Piled high on political antagonism was economic resentment, 
high tariffs of preceding Administrations, coupled with the panic of h 
had brought grave economic distress to the Latin American countrlM, 
1929 the value of our imports from Latin America was a little more ll 
$1,000,000,000, and our exports to Latin America slightly less. In 
yelr ending June 30, 1933, the value of imports from Latin America 1 
fallen to $212,000,000 and our exports to $291,000,000. In other ww 
our total trade with Latin America in four years had dropp^ to just « 
fourth of what it had been. In 1932 certain Latin American COUn^ 
stung by our high tariffs, actually conferred with one another to (0f| 
customs union for defensive action against us* 

I retained a vivid, uncomfortable memory from reading of pH 
technic clash between our Government and Argentina at the Pan Anwfi 
Conference at Havana in 1928. The United States delegation, hcidetd 
former Secretary of State Hughes, sustained repeated attacks from 
Argentine delegation, largely over the issue of intervention. Hugbtt I 
delivered an extensive argument supporting our right to intervMl#. 1 
statesmen and politicians of Argentina had for some years undertnkli 
assert leadership of the hemisphere by rallying all possible elewl 
against the United States. A powder magazine was built at Hav 4 Ba «f|| 
could easily explode into numerous discordant factions among the 
one American nations. 
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Secretary of State Stimson had taken two or three steps under the 
midiority of President Hoover in the direction of fair treatment of other 
American nations. One of the most outstanding was the withdrawal of our 
Marines from Nicaragua two months before I came to the State Depart- 
nirnt. Unfortunately, these wise political acts were not sufficient to im- 
|ireNs Latin America in our favor. Nor was Stimson, in the bosom of a 
lilgh'tariff Administration, able to do anything for Latin American trade. 

Intensifying the bitterness in the Western Hemisphere as I crossed 
dir threshold of the State Department was the fact that the Latin Ameri¬ 
can republics were falling out among themselves. The Chaco War, one of 
most violent ever foughi in the New World, was raging in the jungles 
helween Paraguay and Bolivia. A border conflict had broken out between 
(‘tilombia and Peru and threatened to develop into real war. In Cuba the 
Huvrrnment of dictatorial General Gerardo Machado was slipping its 
rliirh after twelve years in the saddle, and revolution was plotting. 

The very day before I became Secretary of State, Stimson had re- 
)m‘trd Argentina’s invitation to sign the Antiwar Pact composed by 
Minister Saavedra Lamas. His thought was that it impaired the 
vigor of the Kellogg Pact, engineered by his predecessor, Secretary Kel¬ 
logg* Argentina, on her part, had refused to sign the Kellogg Pact. 

Facing me was the prospect of a Pan American Conference scheduled 
In meet at Montevideo at the end of the year. The conference should have 
nun in December, 1932, but so poor was the prospect of effective coopera- 
lluti In the Western Hemisphere that it had been postponed for a year. 
Am! now there was insistent talk of further postponement. 

'I’he entire outlook, charged with pent-up bitterness, seemed thor- 
N4iglily discouraging. I therefore knew that implementing the Good Neigh- 
Ihu policy proclaimed by President Roosevelt would involve a tremendous 
mnlartliking in the Western Hemisphere. But this fact was also a chal- 
langft* I felt that our principles could have little effect in the world unless 
Ihuv produced a bounteous harvest in our own neighborhood. We could 
mil look for closer cooperation throughout the world, we could not hope 
lo point the better road to nations like Germany and Japan, unless we 
Alii allowed that cooperation could work in the areas of the Monroe Doc- 
lilmv In the years following 1933, the Good Neighbor Policy, in the eyes 
h( Ihn public, took on a special significance for the Western Hemisphere, 
liul when President Roosevelt first stated it in his inaugural address he 
mi ant It to apply to the other continents as well. 

Long before March 4 I had resolved that one of our principles in 
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dealing with Latin America would be religious adherence to the principto 
of nonintervention. I felt we could never be real friends with the Latl# 
Americans so long as we maintained the right to intervene in their internil 
affairs. I had helped write the planks in the Democratic platform of 1931 
which stated, “No interference in the internal affairs of other natioiti 
and also “Cooperation with nations of the Western Hemisphere to main* 
tain the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine.” President Roosevelt was III 
thorough agreement with me on these points, and for some years we had 

already been thinking on the same line. 

Our program toward Latin America, I knew, had to embrace a broad 
and basic set of mutually beneficial policies and principles, political, ecO* 
nomic, and moral. But policies and principles were not enough. The Lalln 
American nations had heard-them enunciated by previous AdministratiOHI, 
and alleged breaches of such principles had brought doubt and misgivtnil 
in every corner south of the Rio Grande. We should have to give them 
acts as well as words. They were judging us now by their interpretatloil- 
of our previous acts. They would continue to judge identically. 

But action, even though right, was not enough. It also had to M l 
highly delicate and tactful. We had to take the initiative and leadcrahg 
to effect contacts and conference calculated to remove the grievances hiM < 
against us. By deeds done carefully in the right way we had to pave tM' 
way for the gradual restoration of confidence and friendliness aqd stewilljf I 
increasing cooperation on the part of all the Latin American natioii».^J 
not only with us, but also among themselves. Actually, our task WM ti| 

create a whole new spirit. " t • • u 

My first action was called forth in March, 1933, by the Leticia boriW-^ 

conflict between Colombia and Peru. Peruvians had invaded and occup*M|| 
the Colombian border town of Leticia on September i, 1932. At first Ilf J 
Peruvian Government disavowed the movement and promised to evacUilf I 
its citizens from Leticia. But internal difficulties in Peru prompted | 
Government to reverse its position. Both countries began to marshal 
armies for a real trial of strength. Leticia, a town of several, hundred 
unknown to the world before the dispute began, sadly exemplifleil 
basic lack of friendship throughout the Western Hemisphere which CUlllH 
so quickly nurture an insignificant pinprick into a probable war. 1 

I had not been in office a fortnight when an invitation arrivid 
the League of Nations to join with its Advisory Committee handlblR tW|! 
incipient war. The decision we had to make was delicate. Were |i 
acquiesce in the League’s assumption of jurisdiction over a controvimy M 
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the heart of the Western Hemisphere? Would any precedent thereby be 
irt infringing in any way on the Monroe Doctrine, assuming that the 
league members’ action might eventually result in military sanctions 
A||ainst one of the disputants? 

The President and I, after consultation, decided to cooperate with the 
l4fague. On March i8 I telegraphed the Secretary General that the United 
Kttttes would take part in its committee to the extent of having a repre- 
Untative participate in its deliberations, although without the right to 
Vole. Thus within one month I assisted in placing the United States side 
hy side with two League committees, one for the Far East and one for the 
l4»ticia dispute. 

Our acceptance signified our willingness to cooperate with other na- 
llotm in the settlement of Latin American questions. Unilateral action on 
iMir part was now in the discard. We began to apply a principle to which 
lit adhered in the years to follow. This was to refrain from acting until 
#11 rr having consulted with all the other interested nations. Only in this 
My could we work from under the deep-seated resentment engendered in 
t #ilii America by previous one-sided actions of our country. 

'I’he Leticia dispute dragged on until the following year, but it was 
ivmilually settled happily without recourse to war, Spain, the United 
Millet*, and Brazil formed a League Commission to go to the Leticia area 
iiiil oversee the evacuation of Peruvian and Colombian troops from con- 
(Mlril areas. For the first time in history, a banner of the League of Na- 
Miiioii a white rectangle, emblazoned in dark blue letters, “League of 
Nmlon.H Commission, Leticia,” waved over a portion of New World 
MdltJry. 

On the afternoon of April ii, 1933, the White House telephoned the 
Department requesting that a speech be prepared for the President 
i«i \mkt the following morning at the Pan American Union in celebration 
Ht I *im American Day. I accompanied Mr. Roosevelt to the Union the 

morning. “The essential qualities of a true Pan Americanism,” said 
hbf president, “must be the same as those which constitute a Good 
^l^l#lilior, namely, mutual understanding and, through such understand- 

N Nynipathetic appreciation of the other’s point of view. It is only in 
htlU mHiiner that we can hope to build up a system of which confidence, 

t lMiiduhlp and good will are the cornerstones. Each one of us must grow 
1 llif» advancement of civilization and social well-being, and not by the 
||ii|ld«lllon of territory at the expense of any neighbor.” 

1 had been elected chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan 
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American Union on April s, a post 
Secretaries of State. In'accepting the chairmanship I stated. I ha« W 
many years past felt the deepest interest in the establishment of Oljl 
cultural and economic ties between the republics of America and H 
cementing the bonds of friendship between them I have ^ heh« , 
that you can measure the political, social, and other standards of a pe^ 
by the amount of commerce they produce and create, among ema^ 
and with other countries. I think you can determine the 
civilization itself more accurately by a careful analysis /he econ^, 
ideals and aims and purposes of a people and the extent to whi^ t^ 
develop those objects and purposes. I think that J 

and progress more during the next generation through the leadership 
the people of North and South America than that of' any other peopH 

on the planet.” , ■ r ntii 

That same month a new decision was called for in me with m 

changed attitude toward Litin America. The American collector o ^ 
toms at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, who was maintained there by 
treaty between the two countries to collect customs ^ 

to Haiti’s debt to the United States, was found guilty of fraud, m 
fessed He was an American citizen, also a treaty official, and we CO^ 
have brought him to the United States for trial. Instead, m token of ^ 
recognition of Haiti’s sovereignty over her own soil, we surrendered Ml 

to the jurisdiction of the Haitian courts. xu t .1 « PrnnnHii 

Four months later, following my return from the London 
Conference, we signed an executive agreement with ^aiti P^n| ft 
the withdrawal of United States Marines before the end of October, 

They had been stationed ther’e since 1915. ^ ^ 

Cuba, Haiti’s neighbor in the Caribbean, was giving us g(^ CWJ 
for anxiety. Popular resentment against the brutal dictatorship of 
Machado, who had been in power since 1925, was growing acute. It M 
becoming evident that either Machado would resign or a J 

force him out. Bomb explosions and shootings were occurring in H 1 ^ 
sugar mills and cane fields were being burned, schools were closin|, 
guerrilla bands, left over from the unsuccessful 

operating in the hills. Political exiles streamed to the United Stateii A W 
to the political unrest was economic distress, partly caused 

United States tariffs. It was a hair-trigger situation. xv. 

By the so-called Platt Amendment to the Treaty of ^903 
States had the legal right to intervene in Cuba to preserve CuMit » 
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(wiidence or to maintain a Government adequate to protect life, property, 
Hiid individual liberty. But the President and I were determined that we 
Wijuld not intervene in Cuba. Despite the legal right we possessed, such 
Mil act would further embitter our relations with all Latin America. It 
Wuiild undo all our protestations of nonintervention and noninterference. 
It would feed our traditional enemies whom I hoped to starve. 

On April 15 I made to a press conference my first public statement 
4111 Cuba. “No consideration,^’ I said, “has been given to any movement 
111 the nature of intervention. Nothing whatever is going on that would 
lull for the slightest departure from the ordinary relationships and con- 
MCtB between two separate and sovereign nations.” 

President Roosevelt and I agreed to send Sumner Welles to Cuba as 
Ambassador and also as the President’s mediator among the various fac- 
iUms in Cuba, if they appeared willing. At the President’s suggestion, to 
Whit h I agreed, Welles had been made an Assistant Secretary of State 
Ajiril 6, 1933. He had good ability and experience, along with much 
ilMiliition. In later years we were to differ sharply on questions of judg- 
\mi\. In the earlier years I found myself in agreement with my other 
Mftftociates more often than with Welles on important questions of policy. 
1 .1»( course, had the responsibility for all decisions, and I endeavored in 
fviiry instance to meet it. 

Welles left for Cuba in May, bearing with him instructions from 

dated May i, which said: “You will always bear in mind that the 
fPlMtloris between the Government of the United States and the Cuban 

♦ i«tvrrnment are those existing between sovereign, independent, and equal 
fftiWrrH; and that no steps should be taken which would tend to render 
Ifmrr likely the need of the Government of the United States to resort to 
lh«l right of formal intervention granted to the United States by the 
fiUdng treaty between the two nations.” I instructed him to extend what 

we could to better Cuba’s economic conditions, to negotiate a 
liidi’ agreement with Cuba, to offer his friendly mediation, and to express 
(M Prrsident Machado our earnest hope that he would take steps to end 
♦iii» llate of terrorism. 

At the close of that month I departed for the London Economic 
I tadereiice. When I returned to Washington in August, the situation in 

• iiba had worsened. Writing to Ambassador Bingham in London on Au- 

II, I said: “The Cuban trouble was inherited from the preceding 
Ailialnliil ration. I find it in an ugly situation on my return. I am striving 
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desperately to avoid the almost unthinkable step of intervention. I 
some hope that I may succeed, although conditions are very critical#!* 

On the following day General Machado took leave of absence^* Iff 41 
on the day thereafter Dr. Carlos de Cespedes, former Secretary of Sur 
formed a coalition Government. Widespread disorders and attack§j[ 
persons and property followed Machado’s exit. President Roosevelt^ 
dered two destroyers to Cuban waters, but said this involved no 
question of intervention or of the slightest interference with the inUir 
affairs of Cuba. ^ ' 

We decided it was not necessary to grant President de Ces 
formal recognition, since the change of Government had been achld 
by constitutional process. Ambassador Welles was working hard, kefpItiM 
in touch with all factions,, ahd on August 12 the Department cabled JlUlj 
warm congratulations and “appreciation of what you have done’* fll 
the President and myself. 

I held frequent conversations on Cuba with the ambassadof| 
important Latin American countries. This was in line with the declAll 
I had reached that whatever diplomatic actions were called for on 
part in Latin America would be taken only after consultation with til 
interested countries to the south of us. We would no longer make sil 
handed moves. 

Acting in conjunction or consultation with other Latin A me 
countries gave us two advantages. It strengthened the move we Iiail 
mind. And it prevented or lessened the resentment that so often ron# 
Latin America when the United States acted by herself in the Wi 
Hemisphere. The President was fully in accord with this method 
approach. After conferring with representatives of Argentina, Br»l 
Chile, and Mexico, Mr. Roosevelt issued a statement on SeptembiV 
saying: 

“The United States desires that complete and constant infornmil' 
about Cuba shall be available for the Latin American countries. 

“The' United States has absolutely no desire to intervene, and Is 
ing every means to avoid intervention, 

“The key of American policy in regard to Cuba is that Cuba 
obtain quickly a Government of its own choosing, and one capable 
maintaining order.” 

The situation hurried to a climax, with widespread rioting and Rl 
ing mutiny in the Cuban Army. The Cespedes Government collrtp 
following a revolt within the army led by the rank and file under Sef|i 
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l''ttIgendo Batista. At that moment, September 7, I received a long tele- 
Hram from Ambassador Welles suggesting that a considerable American 
iirmed force be landed at Havana and smaller forces in other Cuban 

“What I propose,” he telegraphed, “would be a strictly limited inter¬ 
vention of the following nature. The Cespedes Government should be 
jwrmitted to function freely in exactly the same manner as it did until the 
lime of its overthrow, having full control of every branch of the Govern- 
flient. It is obvious, of course, that with a great portion of the army in 
mutiny, it could not maintain itself in power in any satisfactory manner 
unless the United States Government were willing, should it [the Cespedes 
llovernment] so request, to lend its assistance in the maintenance of 
IMihlic order until the Cuban Government had been afforded the time 
Mifficient ... to form a new army. . . . Such a policy on our part would 
[iresuniably entail the landing of a considerable force at Havana and 
Iriscr forces in certain of the more important ports of the Republic.” 

Ambassador Welles said further: “The disadvantages of this policy 
N* I see them lie solely in the fact that we will incur the violent animosity 
n( the extreme radical and communist groups in Cuba ... it would 
(iirllier seem to me that since the full facts of the situation here have been 
lully explained to the representatives of the Latin American countries, 
tlip landing of such assistance would most decidedly be construed as well 
wlllun the limits of the policy of the ‘good neighbor’ which we have 
dune our utmost to demonstrate in our relations with the Cuban people 
»liiring the past five months,” 

The moment I finished digesting the telegram I took it myself to the 
Ct'PNident at the White House and had him read it. I then strongly ex- 
lirp^sfd to him my opinion that we could not and should not think of inter- 
H'ltiiig m Cuba even to a limited extent. It seemed to me that Welles was 
uvrrlnnuenced by local conditions in Cuba and misjudged the disastrous 
mu lion that would follow throughout Latin America if we agreed to his 
im|in«st. From my previous conversations with the President I knew that 
lir WHS as resolved as myself to stay out of Cuba. Mr. Roosevelt readily 
Nrtrppd with my viewpoint. He said he would merely send a cruiser to 
Fiibrni waters, where we already had some light units. The naval vessels 
•♦Pit- strictly forbidden to send forces ashore unless it were necessary to 
i-viiciiale American citizens caught between the contending Cuban factions. 

After my conference with the President I went to my hotel—it was 
iltPiidy late in the day—to compose the reply to Welles. When it was 
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completed I returned to the White House, where the President and 
quickly agreed on the flraft. I then went to the State Departoent 
at eight o\lock in the evening sent the answer we had agreed upon, J 

“We fully appreciate the various viewpoints set forth in your tel) 
gram However, after mature consideration, the President J 

to send you the following message: ‘We feel very ^ ^ 

promise implied or otherwise, relating to what the United States wiU d 
under any circumstances is impossible; that it would be ‘ 

breach of neutrality, as favoring one faction out of many, P 

to Lt up a government which would be regarded by the whole w«l 
and especially throughout Latin America, as a creation 
the American Government.^ The President’s conversations with the Ar^ 
tine Brazilian, Chilean, and Mexican representatives have received w« 
spread approval in the United States and throughout Latin 
any action contrary to the policy outlined therein would have disastlW 

'"''"^“The above does not mean, of course, that you should do anythlj 
to block or in the least affect any movement by any section, m otlK 

words, strict neutrality is of the essence.” 

Indicative of the storm we should have aroused to the south lU 
had intervened in Cuba was a note handed me from the Ajgenbne G)^ 
ment iust two days later expressing its hope that we would not rvtt 
” o i whatU be .he course o. events,” ”„o «« ^ 

at the maturity of democracy and the fullness 
encing, as a necessary accompaniment, the travail of difficult 

Josephus Daniels, our ASibassador to Mexico, telephoned me to 
me Mexico’s attitude and to urge us not to budge from nomntervenLN 
A day or two later I received a letter from him dated September 9, sayJJ 
“It 4 s good to hear your voice over the telephone today. Some W 
I get lonesome for the voice of a friend in our country. It « 

grLtly when you said, ‘I would rather walk from here to the South I"* 

than to have to intervene.’ ” . . if.u 

On September ii i cabled to our representatives in the major KW 

pean capitals, in Tokyo, and in all Latin American capitals exce^ .^ 
^his Government, in view of disturbed conditions in Cuba has 8Wt M 
to that country solely as a precautionary measur^ and " 

slightest intention of intervening or interfering in Cuba s domestic 
It is our earnest hope that the Cubans themselves will work out a m 
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Um of their own difficulties. - . . We shall not attempt to influence the 
I'ufwins in any way as to choice of individuals in the Government.” ^ 
The De Cespedes Government having fallen, Dr. Grau San Martin 
hri Anie President. We delayed recognition of his Government to see 
irht'dier it could establish order. Fighting among the factions continued. 
tliM was the situation when I sailed for the Montevideo Conference. 
I weeks after my departure the President issued a statement expressing 
llin willingness of our Government to reopen the treaty of 1903 which gave 
I he legal right to intervene militarily in Cuba. Our record on noninter- 
was therefore to be clear to the world as the Montevideo Con- 
Iflunce opened. 

Lack of confidence in the ability of the Montevideo Conference to 
iN hIevc results was abysmal, especially in South America. Two vitally 
IntiKU'tant world conferences had already failed in the space of six months 
(hr London meeting to achieve economic disarmament, and the Geneva 
Mwdng to achieve military disarmament. One war and a near-war were 
tAMltiK in South America, Cuba was in revolt, and all the twenty-one 
Aiii#rkan Republics labored in acute economic distress. 

Several months before December 3, 1933, when the conference was to 
HHivene, the Governments of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Colombia 
milled us that the time was not ripe for a successful conference and it 
#hiudd again be postponed. Argentine Foreign Minister Saavedra, Lamas 
particularly emphatic. Recounting the conflicts then raging, he pointed 
mil that Uruguay, where the conference would be held, was also unsettled 

t Mlil Iciilly, and that to go to Montevideo was “like walking into a burning 
HUip.” On the other hand, the Uruguayan Government strongly urged 
Dirtt the conference be held and emphatically suggested that I head the 
AiHPriran delegation, thereby inducing other countries to send their foreign 
mliiluttrs to the conference and thus increase its importance. 

Al that point several old friends came to me and said; “You must not 
1^1 In the Montevideo Conference. The Latin Americans are ganging up on 
Igain. You can’t afford two failures.” The first failure had been the 
I niMliiti Conference. 

"No,” I replied, “I feel I must go. We are going to start international 
►wippriition right down here with our neighbors.” 

We had failed to make headway with any economic proposals at the 
tiiiiMlnii Conference. I had no assurance whatever that I would be able 
In offer at Montevideo the economic proposals I had had inserted in 
ffi'ord at London solely for the information of the various delegations. 
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All nations were still moving, some slowly, some rapidly, m the direcitotj 
(A the most extreme economic nationalism. And the United States « 
engrossed with the NRA, AAA and numerous other domestic undertaS jHlj 
the logic of which, if permanently pursued, meant economic nationsJlKl 
in this country as a long-term policy, with its manifold evils both at hdM 

and abroad. . t * u isIsa 

I thereupon went to see the President at the White House. I told m 

of the views of the Latin American countries about the conferee* IM 
mentioned the difficulties inherent in the present economic situation. “Njl 
country,” I said, ‘‘seems to have any real program or plans lookingaow*^ 
peace or economic betterment. Many Latin American countries still che^ 
their old bitterness toward the United States on the score of intervenWn# 
and overlordship. They have largely lost faith in our pretensions in inftT 


of an entirely different course in the future.” 




The President agreed, but insisted that our Government should^ 
tfl kp the responsibility for postponement of the conference. I concUl^j 
and said that the responsibility should be a joint one einbracing the oUWj 
G overnments favoring postponement as well as the United States. j 

I then returned to the State Department, and during the folloW»| 
days I debated the prospects of the conference. Finally I came to M 
conclusion that it were best that the conference, already once postpoilldi 
should be held as scheduled, and that I should head the American 
tion. This would be the first time that an American Secretary of SW 
had ever headed a delegation to a Pan American Conference. Mr. HurH^ 
had been chief of the delegation to the Havana Conference, but he Mr 
a former Secretary of State at the time, 

President Roosevelt agreed. I accordingly informed the other AnWW 
can nations of our intentions. This changed their attitude toward the 
ference. They agreed to attend, and many said they would send IM^ 
foreign ministers. Argentina remained dubious until the last moment. ^ 
During and after the London Economic Conference I had not ItiM 
tated to emphasize to the President how disastrous it had been to iipiiiiMlI 
the American delegation without prior consultation with me. He wa* thUM 
oughly aware of the lack of discipline displayed by the delegation H 
London He knew that some of the delegates had spoken out of turn, hlj 
fought among themselves, and had prejudiced the work of the delegnliDj 
as a whole. Now he permitted me to select the delegation to MontevtoH 

and also the accompanying experts. t 

My idea was to take a small number of delegates aad peraoiHH 
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lenerally from Washington, and to recruit from the most expert persons 
In our service in Latin America. The delegation was composed of myself 
M chairman; Alexander W. Weddell, our Ambassador to Argentina; J. 
Ktniben Clark, Jr., who had been Under Secretary of State and later 
Ambassador to Mexico under President Hoover; J. Butler Wright, our 
Minister to Uruguay; Spruille Braden of New York, a businessman in 
labile; and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, University of Chicago, who would 
ftt|*res€nt women’s interests. This delegation was to function with high 
rft^cicncy; I could not have asked for better cooperation. 

A few days before I sailed, Louis Howe, the President’s assistant, 
Kline to me on behalf of the President and said: “We don’t think you 
nerd to undertake much down at Montevideo. Just talk to them about 
llir Pan American highway from the United States down through Central 
Niiit South America.” 

The outlook for a successful conference was so completely sterile 
fivif I asked the President to issue a statement that would serve to squelch 
(iHi much optimism as to its possibilities. He thereupon gave out a sweep- 
Inic release which went well beyond what I had in mind and seemed to 

I the door to any real achievement at Montevideo. Nine-tenths of 

II was taken up with the subject of improving transportation. It then 
nlftlrd: “Internal economics in nearly every country concerned have made 
nismsary certain temporary policies regarding a number of important 

of economic and trade conditions which will obviously render im- 
(♦ua ticable at this time useful conclusions as to some items on the old 
illiMida. . , . Unsettled conditions, such as European commercial-quota 
H:^lrlc(ions, have made it seem desirable for the United States to forgo 
liiMiH'diate discussions of such matters as currency stabilization, uniform 
liiijKir! prohibitions, permanent customs duties, and the like.” 

As I left Washington, therefore, it seemed that most avenues to suc- 
n -I lit the Conference were barred. Was Montevideo thus to be another 
(jHiibin? The London Conference had convened with high hopes, and 
iHlIi'd. 'The Montevideo Conference was convening with low hopes—and 
limt hiid to succeed. It was a case of “It can’t be done, therefore we will 
pMiH’rtI to do it.” 

As I went aboard the ship in New York I gave out a statement that 

del'initely more optimistic than the White House release. “A more 
jllbifMDlial step forward in Pan American unity can and, I believe, will 
If*' liikrii at the Montevideo Conference than at all others within two 
iK'Hiilrs,” I said. “I am speaking of the possibilities of mutual economic 
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national and international planning. WhUe serious impediments do 
the need and the opportunity are far greater than ever before. . . . W 
have confidence that our twenty-one American natmns with them 3 ^ 
000,000 peculation and their younger civilization, will be able to fur« 
an example of high accomplishment at Montevideo by which the Euro^J 
nations, with their 450,000,000 population and their far older civi 
may greatly profit.” It was with the European nations that we could 
agree at London. Now we were to see whether we could agree with MM 

Latin American nations. 

Once our ship, the American Legion, pulled out, I began to pOM^^ 
and by degrees to develop, a plan and program to implement the Pr^ 
dent’s Good Neighbor Policy in a broad, practical way. I had cat^ 
along with me several trunks and boxes of books, pamphlets, and docpn 
ments relating to Latin America and our relations with it to date. I calljT 
the delegation together and organized it into groups for systematic stu^ 
and preparation along specific lines. We usually had daily 

throughout the voyage. , t • a j 1 

On the same ship were the delegations of several Latin AmerlcHj 

countries. I made it a point to confer with them cordially and to 
much of them as possible. Of particular importance was my confWtW 
with the Haitian delegation with regard to the progress of our progn« 

to withdraw completely from Haiti. _ 

I early determined to introduce a comprehensive economic resolulhIM 
calling for lower tariffs and the abolition of trade restrictions. I decidifl 
to use as its basis the proposal I had introduced into the record at Loni^ 
as an “American suggestion for the further development during ^ rM 
and later stages of the conferftice of a program on commercial poli^ 
This provided first for a tariff truce. Next, the signatories agreed m\ 
initiate bilateral or plurilateral negotiations for the removal of restric t 
on commerce and for the reduction of tariff rates. The Government! 
to direct their greatest efforts toward eliminating restrictions and redu cltlfj 
duties which most clearly lacked economic justification. Lastly, the 
ernments agreed to incorporate in their trade agreements the most-ta^rijW 
nation principle in its unconditional and unrestricted form, this to b« IM 
plied to all forms and methods of control of imports and not only M 

import duties. , , , J 

I spent many days writing this resolution myself for introdiu IW 

at Montevideo. Like other projects for the conference on which 1 
working I endeavored to make the resolution world-wide in its 
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Afiplication. In carrying out our policies toward Latin America, it was 
never my wish to make them exclusively Pan American. I always had the 
hti|>e that what was accomplished in the New World could be achieved in 
I he Old as well. Measures like my economics resolution could have been 
Applied as logically to the Eastern Hemisphere as to our own. 

I wirelessed my text to Acting Secretary of State Phillips for sub¬ 
mission to the President. There followed several exchanges of telegrams 
which continued after we landed at Montevideo. The resolution was meet¬ 
ing with opposition in Washington, and it was evident I should have to 
AglU for it. 

On December 6 Phillips saw the President and then cabled me: “You 
Would naturally be forced to include exceptions to cover possible actions 
hy the NRA and AAA. Other Governments would thereby put forward 
Ollier exceptions and your proposals could only be valuable from the point 
til view of expressing ultimate objectives rather than from the point of 
view of practical and immediate progress. It seems to us that all possible 
Amphasis on the immediate undertaking of bilateral negotiations would 
he more useful during this period of unsettled government finance and 
til sharply fluctuating exchanges, and we wish to submit this for your 
nonsideratioir.” 

It was thus manifest that the old struggle between the nationalistic 
[iliilosophy of the New Deal group about the President and my inter- 
tiftlional philosophy of economics was still acute. The bilateral negotia- 
iJims Phillips referred to, of course, were the same the President had sug- 
|*Hted in his telegram to me when I was en route to London. These would 
Involve treaties which would have to be submitted to the Senate and, if 
Ihry involved substantial tariff reductions, had no chance on earth of 
king approved. 

The following day I telegraphed Phillips for the President; “I would 
I'unsider it unfortunate if our Government should not thus keep alive 
llic foregoing broad proposal, with the exceptions and reservations men- 
Kniird. The alternative would offer a very narrow and limited domestic 
|H)licy alone with no indication of any other for the future. I feel con- 
llriiined to offer this frank opinion which Is based upon the assumption 
Ihiil we ultimately expect to reenter foreign trade. If this is not in mind 
ll of course would not be necessary to keep alive any piolicy for the 
(ill lire.” 

Then, on December 8, Phillips replied: “In talking with the President 
h* asks me to tell you that he is wholly sympathetic to any long-term 
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plan with adequate exceptions and- reservations covering possible acUM 
5 ound necessary during this period of readjustment especially act.« 

under the NRA and AAA. With this safeguard he 
effort to keep alive, as a permanent objective, the idea of liberalizing ar 
barriers by simultaneous action of many nations. 

I was delighted. Already I was well ahead of myself at London. 

. Going down on the boat I observed that there were five peace ^ 
ments floating around in this hemisphere without full 
were the Treaty to Avoid or Prevent Conflicts Between the Amen^ 
Ltes, signed at the Fifth Pan American Conference at Santiago Chll 
in 1023- the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928; the Convention of n « 
American Conciliation and the Convention of Inter-American Arbitm^ 
signed at Washington in 1929; and the Antiwar Pact of Saavedra 
signed by six Latin American countries at Rio de Janeiro on October ^ 

seemed to me that the time was both ripe and urgent for vigors 
concerted action by the negligent governments to ratify 
ments of peace. The Chaco War and other threatening conditions point 
up the nSd for action. Bolivia and Paraguay, the Chaco belhgerWj 
were signatories to none of the five treaties; hence these treaties co^ 
not be Sued upon to aid in effecting a settlement of the ^ ^ 
ingly prepared a resolution that I intended to mtroduce at ^onte^tW 
pledging each of the twenty-one nations to proceed at once to y I 

these peace treaties, j 

We ourselves had declined to sign Saavedra Lamas s tr^ty, JuiM 
Argentina had refused to sign the treaty in which the United SUta I 
taken principal part-the Kellogg-Briand Pact. m f«t,JJ 

one of the most negligent in ratifying the existing peace "*J 

ments. A fortnight before I sailed for Montevideo the Argentine Am^ 
dor. Dr. Felipe Espil, came to see me and ^id that ™ 

Saavedra Lamas over to our side at Montevideo we could do so by adhj 
ing to his Antiwar Pact. "You can do so with reservations, if you like, | 
told me. ‘'Saavedra Lamas won’t object to reservations-what he i. I 
terested in is having the United States adhere to his pact. Saavl« 
Lamas had long been one of the most outstanding and irrepressibU tl 

ponents of the United States. . ^ , c ^ ^ 

I believed that, if we could make a friend of Saav^ra 
Montevideo and at the same time get him to sign the Kellogg ac , J 
could well sign his Antiwar Pact. His pact condemned acts of aggn 
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Nttfl settlement of territorial questions by violent means, and provided 
U\f \ differences to be submitted to peaceful settlement; conciliation com- 
nilwiions to deal with disputes; nonrecognition of territorial arrangements 
Miilens effected peacefully; the exercise against aggressors of all political, 
juridical, and economic measures authorized by international law. 

The question of interference in the internal affairs of other countries 
WHN certain to be raised at Montevideo, I knew; but I did not believe it 
iliGUld throw difficulties in our way, because we ourselves were fully pre- 
(mrcd to go along with any agreement on noninterference. 

It was also clear that the question of the Chaco War would be 
lifOnched at Montevideo and an effort made to solve it; and there, too, I 
WNi prepared to play as helpful a part as possible. 

Aboard the ship I said to our delegates that I intended to call per- 
liirmlly upon the delegations of other countries after we reached Monte- 
It seemed to me that a large part of our mission to Montevideo was 
make friends and to overcome the deep suspicion Latin American states- 
mn entertained toward the United States. My suggestion was not too 
PHlImKiastically received. It may have seemed to my associates that the 
iNtItrd States, being by far the largest nation attending the conference, 
be in the position of receiving visits, not making them, and that 
I »limild be lowering my dignity by taking the first step. I did not pursue 
'(Ito lubject further—but I did not change my mind. 

Our ship called at Rio de Janeiro before proceeding to Montevideo. 
I made a statement on landing to carry out the thought I cherished 
m the New World had a Heaven-sent opportunity to provide a good 
^tnple to the Old. “We must take stock,” I said, “of all our blessings 
n IIiIn favored part of the world—all our cultural, political, social, and 
mitriiil assets—and bring them to bear, by united efforts, to help right 
■ tuiwy-tiirvy civilization. Let the Americas show the way. By being the 
(if good neighbors let us offer the finest possible example for a jaded 
pill (tisillusioned world.” 

I I talked with many members of the Brazilian Government, emphasiz- 
M fliir traditional friendship and paving the way for effective cooperation 
l| Montevideo. In order to see at close hand as man}' aspects of Brazilian 
k UN possible and also to show the interest we felt in Brazil, I went by 
pN Bight train to Sao Paulo and also drove some forty miles farther to 
pittim, the great coffee shipping port. As we approached Santos we saw 
■Ml columns of smoke rising into the sky. The Brazilians were burning 
pi lurplus coffee they could no longer export. Tens of millions of dollars’ 
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„,th of coflea me ckangiog into ueelees heat and smoke^ It ^as a PK 

+ woAd’s economic dislocation, and I dug my 

Tpr—?tX ^a: toothing .t»ot it at —eo 

^But when we landed at Montevideo, four days before the 
of the conference, it was at once apparent that a stupendous wo k I 
VtoaH of us if we were to win the cooperation of the other Amen^ 
tions One of my Htst sights from the ship was billboards ^ 

Hi: “Down with Hull.” And some of the first 

1, of the “biff bullv” who had come down from the North, 

rndered what he was up to now. Most of the press of 
Buenos Aires across the Plata River rawhided our country and 
gation, called us names, and threw out the idea that wejvere 
- as usual, for purely selfish*, narrow purposes. They 
have heard of the Good Neighbor Policy, and it sounds all right, b 

have heard similar talk before.” 

The whole atmosphere and surroundings were like a blue 

January. 
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MY FIRST CALL in Montevideo was on President Gabriel Terra 
111 Uruguay. As I approached his palace I could see guns glinting amid 
fhr bushes, and guards were everywhere. Uruguay was tense with latent 
ilvil war, as a bitter minority - sought opportunities to overthrow the 
Oov ornment, notwithstanding Sehor Terra had taken many highly useful 
llqis for Uruguay. This reasonably short, stout man did not appear too 
unu b disturbed, however, and, with suitable military protection for him- 
iflf and his Government, was going steadily forward with additional plans 
liir improving conditions in Uruguay. When I saw him he was unper- 
htrberl, calm, and courteous. A few weeks later he was wounded by an 
MMitHsin. 

We spent an hour discussing all aspects of United States and Uru- 
luiiyim affairs and relationships, present and prospective. We were agreed 
lluit closer cooperation was imperative. President Terra then remarked: 
*'| wn greatly apprehensive about the probable failure of this conference, 
t im doubly concerned about it because my Government and I are the 
bu»U.” He added: “How long do you expect to attend the conference?” 

“I expect to remain as long as there are any real prospects of material 
t'umplishments,” I replied. “But I plan to leave early if no such pros- 
{m in are presented.” 

He earnestly besought me to stay on. “Quite a number of delegations 
hiirtdcd by foreign ministers are coming,” he said, “because the United 
has sent a delegation, headed by yourself. There will be ten foreign 
(liliiiMers here. Many or most of these will leave if you leave.” 

“Ill the past,” I responded, “these conferences have been accustomed 
III continue for five weeks. If this conference can be cut down to three 
and the work thoroughly organized on an effective basis, and if, 
iliiting these panic conditions, we can omit all formal dinners so as to 
iivr time as well as expense to the delegations, I’ll be disposed to stay 
Nil and work earnestly for the success of the conference.” 

President Terra wholeheartedly agreed. Later I often conferred with 
privately. I invariably found him ready to do teamwork with me, 
living full support to all propositions I suggested for the consideratjon of 
conference. 

*As other delegations filter:ed in, I went to call upon them at their 
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hotels. I made no appointment with any of them, but simply had my 1 
secretary telephone thei^ after I left my hotel, stating that I was on my I 
way to call. I moved in somewhat unceremoniously. I called on them aU| fl 
from little Panama to big Brazil. Some of the delegations were at firrt I 

most reserved. I 

Invariably one of the first sentences the other chiefs of delegation I 

uttered was: “I was just intending to call upon you at your hotel.” J 

To which I invariably replied, “It is as much my duty to call upon I 
you as your duty to call upon me, and my people feel that way toward yon 1 

and your people.” i— 1 

Generally a thirty- to forty-minute conference followed, preparlH 

the way to better understanding, more uniform objectives, and a j 

measure of cooperation to attain them. I assured each delegation: “TheMN 
is nothing my Government wants or is seeking down here except to carrjf^:^ j 
forward the doctrine of the Good Neighbor. We simply want to coopertli it 
fully with all Latin American countries in promoting the political 
economic ideals in which we are all alike equally and mutually interestMi*- J , 
I sought to discuss with the delegates pleasant rather than disagtt^ j 
able subjects and to convince them of my absolute good faith in relatl^lr j 
to the meeting. Having ascertained in advance what each delegation ITO j 
most interested in, I made that an important part of our conversaUnmti [j 
Most delegations had difficulty concealing their surprise at th« i 

and manner of my call; but they appeared pleased, and soon S 
receiving return calls from the other delegations in an increasingly eordlW | 

atmosphere. . 

I then had my first experience with the Argentine delegation. I hH. I 
long been familiar with the history of Argentina and had developwl ijj 
genuine admiration for that country and its people, even though I *^**Wj^] 
knew that the Argentine Government had been a traditional oppoit*tj^j 
of the United States and for nearly a generation had been in the j 
of organizing as many of the Latin American countries as possible (igallfiU 
the United States whenever a Pan American Conference was held. 'I'lwtI. j 
were now indications that at Montevideo the Argentines would conlltl^ i 
their efforts to lead other American nations against the United Stale* NIW j 
would utilize toward this end any one of a number of alleged issue* *Uff j 
as intervention, methods of promoting peace, and the Monroe Doclilnij j 
I, fully realized the disastrous effects that would fpllow both at | 
and throughout the hemisphere if the meeting at Montevideo should wJ 
suit merely in another bitter Havana fight, with Argentina. alignrTl hMJ 
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•ne side and the United States on the other. If we were to have a con- 
lirence, it was supremely important, especially from the long viewpoint 
^ the future, that it should be a unified, harmonious conference of all 
Ihe twenty-one American Republics. 

It seemed to me that, with Europe plainly showing signs of prepar¬ 
ing for another war, and with the Far East already at war, there was 
Itn excuse for an issue on the Monroe Doctrine—just the contrary. There 
HUild be no issue between us on intervention, for our thoughts were the 
Finally, I knew that the Argentine leaders and ourselves were 
r<|Ually strong in support of peace and what we deemed the most effec¬ 
tive methods of promoting and preserving peace, and no conflict could 
Htlw on this point. 

It was therefore a shock to learn from our Ambassador to Buenos 
Aires, Alexander Weddell, one of our most valuable delegates, that, al- 
f til High Argentina on October 31 had accepted the invitation to attend 
I tin conference, she had not decided until almost the last hour to send 
I delegation. She had planned to conduct a fight from across the river 
nenltist every important move the United States delegation might under- 
lelin. 

It was only on the Thursday I arrived in Montevideo that the Argen- 
\\m (iovernment appointed a delegation, headed by Foreign Minister 
fc^mvrrlra Lamas. Without any time for preparation, the delegation 
i-Rii lu'd Montevideo by boat Saturday morning, the day before the open- 
IbK of the conference, and went to a resort hotel fourteen miles down 
till* coast. 

'I'hey had scarcely reached their hotel when I left my hotel to call 
^•*1 Itiivedra Lamas after instructing my secretary to telephone him that 
I wm on my way. On my arrival at his hotel I found his delegation in 
itaiililenible excitement over my visit. I saw Saavedra Lamas at once, 
fcuivaver. He was short and dapper, excellently dressed. His black-mus- 
Imlaul, thin, dark face surmounted a-very high stiff collar. He received 
m* Wiwt courteously, but exhibited a noticeable degree of reserve and 
with outcroppings of skepticism as to my purposes. 

I approached him somewhat in circles. I first assured him that my 
I h-ivi'Munrrit wanted nothing for itself except to put into practice the 
of the Good Neighbor. This included the fundamentals of all 
rrlalionships between the nations of this hemisphere which should 
j and scrupulously maintained. It embraced the doctrine of 

t In I Holla I and political integrity of each nation, the freedom of their 
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citizens and their absolute sovereignty. It also included the promotiM 
of peace and economic welfare. j 

In that and the next conversation we had, Saavedra Lamas 
highly nervous, which was customary with him. He smoked cigarel||| 
Incessantly, lighting one from another. I found him very brilliant, wW 
many attractive personal qualities, showing himself in conversatioBl ^ 
be a talented and experienced diplomat. I told him that in the UnltM 
States he was considered the outstanding Latin American statesman 
advocate of peace. am here,” I said, “to seek your counsel. 1 k mij 
from your past record that you will help us take the right direction iii 
do so in a thoroughly practical and efficient manner.” J 

I then said to him: “The world peace situation can scarcely be mm 
discouraging or at a lower ebb. The world organization has failed to fuH 
tion on disarmament at Geneva. The entire method of settling queatlM 
or conducting movements by international conferences is literally hangH 
in the balance since the failures at London and Geneva. The nations of m 
Old World are now looking to us to redeem the situation by holdJuf J 
successful conference and accomplishing something real. With the Ch^ 
War almost within hearing distance, this conference will be utterly dl| 
credited unless we not only speak but also act in so aggressive and dettf 
mined a manner that our avowals of peace and demands for peace thU^ 
and everywhere carry conviction.” 

I told Saavedra Lamas that two broad, comprehensive resolutNI 
should be introduced at the conference and passed. One should propil 
a constructive economic program for business recovery. The other shuid) 
call upon each of the delegations present to pledge its Govemiiwil^ I 
sign all the five largely unstgned treaties which comprised a wonderll 
basis for the promotion and maintenance of peace in the Western^ H 11111 
sphere. “World opinion,” I said, “feels that the Chaco War would ri| 
have broken out if these treaties had been promptly signed some yiif 
ago when they were proposed. We cannot excuse ourselves unleM wt i 
everything humanly possible to stop the war in the Chaco And to' 
governmental pledges for signature by all the countries that have Ht 
signed these treaties.” 

Saavedra Lamas listened intently, smoking furiously and conttUfitf 
shifting position in his easy-chair. He sat up straighter when I said, 
United States is ready to sign your Antiwar Pact.” I told him I had tPilt( 
tively prepared the two necessary resolutions, one on economlCI, l| 
other on the peace treaties. I then said: “You yourself are the on$ p#lH 
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who should introduce the peace resolution. You are known throughout 
ihe world as the author of the Antiwar Pact and as an advocate of peace. 
You are the one outstanding person who can furnish leadership for this 
fesoliition. Deliver a ringing speech in presenting it, and let us have a real 
peace revival in the conference, with alb the fervor of a religious revival. 
1 will give you my utmost support.” 

These two drafts were mine to introduce to the conference myself, 
or, if the unity of the conference could be advanced, I could request some 
one like Saavedra Lamas to offer one or both. 

I waited a moment. He was thinking, silently, and smoking hard. I 
Went on, “Of course, if you should not see fit to do so, it will be necessary 
tu select the next most suitable person for this outstanding task.” I had 
In mind Mello Franco, head of the Brazilian delegation, a great inter¬ 
national lawyer and a strong peace advocate. 

Saavedra Lamas was becoming more cordial, more interested. “Give 
m twenty-four hours to consider,” he said. “Ill come to see you and let 

know then.” 

I readily agreed. 

In less than twenty-four hours Saavedra Lamas came to my hotel 
ipartment. He seemed very happy. “I’ll be glad to offer the resolution,” 
Iw said, “and to deliver a speech in support of it and of the cause of peace 
lUiierally.” He had in his hands a copy of the speech he intended to 
make and of the resolution he would introduce, which was a slightly 
motlified form of my resolution. “And I’ll support your economic resolu- 
Ikjri,” he said, “although my government is not very favorable to certain 
portions of it.” This last was doubly important because Saavedra Lamas 
Wfi£t chairman of the committee in which the resolution would be presented. 

Then he smiled and said, “We shall be the two wings of the dove of 
(Wace, you the economic and I the political.” 

Throughout the conference I could not have asked for more cordial 
noil understanding cooperation on all important questions than I received 
(film Saavedra Lamas. I later urged him for the Nobel Peace Prize, 
ill hough my own candidacy had also been proposed, and he received the 
iwiird. 

By this strategy at Montevideo, a big and necessary step toward 
(llliling the Argentines with ourselves and other delegations for the work 
til the conference was accomplished. In the years to follow I continued a 
nniHlant effort to keep Argentina included in cooperative relations on a 
IttMis of unity among all the twenty-one American Republics. 
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time the conference opened, 

^ and a^m»it, „,»m.t^, but onr dekp. 

The conference was divided into anv of them. Fi# 

tion neither sought nor obtained the j ^o one COW. 

part . »an,«, to *» F-ankUd D. 

mittee. 1 was carrying on the chairmanship of tlM 

Roosevelt at Hyde Park in 1932 „„nvention I believed I could reiKhf 
Platform Committee for ^he C iMg ' ^ ^ny con*, 

better service by being available to take pan 

mittcc- +rL <;tppr wliollv clc3.r of OVdd 

Fmthen»o.-e, it waa Rart of m, P” ^ f ^ 

the appearance of pushing my attempt to claim polllMl 

to the United States nould have hnstW at ^ 

or honors. Besides, I went to Montev deadest praclle3 

sS“.t":C™:? P«:Ud »„ m^u^ « 

t^r?rrCS:«rsrtn,e .nauy desh^, rdd-l*^ 

rivahies 0, conttoeernes with one or more o^^^^ 

heartedly together. conferences at stake, foHflld 

Moreover, was not the wnoie concc^Jt k. j *1,* kraiM 

ing the Lure of the League of Nations in the Far East and ^ ^ 
down of the London Economic and Geneva Disannamei^t confe l»ij| 
If the Montevideo Conference failed, the worid s faith J 

ntences to establish peaceful working relations --g naJ 

be shattered. My study of ^heLs totL^ 

wrecked because nations or individuals tried to us SrSs S-tMi 
for the winning of narrow and selfish spectacula 
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Kutes had gone to some previous Pan American conferences with the 
inline thought in mind. The differences heretofore existing between us 
itilE afforded glorious opportunity for real fights, sham fights, and shadow 
iKixing, and otherwise a Paradise for self-seekers or notoriety-prospectors. 

But I firmly believed in the principle that “there are no real triumphs 
III diplomacy.” I felt that true success could come only by inducing our 
Ofipcments to become our allies through convincing them that basically our 
Ideas were their ideas. Occasionally this meant giving statesmen of other 
i'Dun tries credit for the ideas I myself entertained. I have already pointed 
(Mit how, in Congress, I often permitted fellow Members to make use of 
my ideas and information and christen them with their own names. I 
inuisplanted this practice into diplomacy as well. I could have introduced 
tnio the conference the peace resolution I had prepared, rather than 
live it to Saavedra Lamas, and perhaps I could have secured a majority 
In Its favor. But, had I done so, Argentina doubtless would have fought 
|l on some technical ground, and the unanimity it needed would have 
Vnnished. I believed it wiser in the circumstances for the head of the 
Argentine delegation to offer it. 

A conference is always a delicate device because, owing to the 
(lUljlicity it obtains, it furnishes a temptation to the statesmen represented 
Ihne to reap renown back home for themselves and their countries, and 
lull lung attracts publicity so much as conflict. The most successful con- 
(uretices are those in which the representatives are willing to submerge 
Ihfuiselves in the general interest of obtaining real agreements. And real 
i|rn‘ments are seldom “triumphs.” They are real only if, when the con- 
Irirnre ends and the delegates scatter, the nations concerned continue 
believe that they entered into them wholeheartedly, without duress or 
Ihnh of prestige, and enthusiastically intend to implement them. 

When I introduced my economics resolution on December 12, Saave- 
iliii Lamas, along with others, supported it magnificently. His speech was 
liiiigrr than mine. Other delegations were somewhat surprised^ at the 
iw«^r|)iiig nature of my proposals, since many believed that the delegation 
noil Id be hamstrung by the White House statement prior to our sailing, 
nliii'h virtually eliminated economic topics from our consideration. 

'I'he day after I introduced the economics resolution, President Roose- 
»ii|l was asked at a press conference whether he thought the time was 
njiliroiiching when tariff reductions would be advisable or practicable. 
I If HU id, for background, that one could have this objective and yet not 
nurticularly optimistic about getting very far with it. Under present 
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world conditions he continued, we were not much in sight of that 
roirbSUl trea&l which »igh. he extended to include oto 
tries ^Any general tariff agreement among nations, he said, wou d hui 
a orettv slim prospect for the next few months. , 

Thk caused some delegations at “ ^ 

resolution was approved in due course unanimously. When, exactly « 
months later, our Trade Agreements Act was enacted resolut ojj 

having committed the Latin American nations to the principles 
formed the basis of the Act, was of material help m our first negotmU<*fl 

with the Latin American countries. ^ ^ 

On December 14 Acting Secretary Phillips cabled me on b^a^ 
the President that “it seems good psychology to reinforce the exc^ 
groundwork you are building up for future better ^ 

tith South America, and which the press of this country are 
Cn most favorably, with some definite, concrete, and “ ‘^3 

in establishing better and more rapid communications which 1 ^ 

foundation of increased trade.” The President suggested ^at ^ ^ jjj 
behalf of the United States, to create a ?S,ooo,ooo, non-profit-mah^W 
semipublic engineering corporation financed by the United States rjM 
the necessary radio stations, beacons, and landing fields to make nipn 

‘"'"irfive'days la«r T was forced to cable in reply .hat *e 

to any offer of money was unfavorable. “One reaction, I sai , 

of inquiring at once what the United States is after now. This waj* 

state of mind, which seems to be widespread just now, does 

favor even on benefactions or accommodation loans or ‘JjJ 

people, especially by our Govlrnment.” In other words, no dollar dIpIP 

tTs^rble to induce the conference to refer questions of tranipo^ 
tion, such as the Pan American Highway, and communications, to MP 
mittees of experts for study. 

When Saavedra Lamas introduced his peace resolution on 
Ti: I rose to second it, in accordance with our previous understanding, 
„ide a much longer speech In favor of it than I had when introd^l .^ 
economics resolution. “The adoption of th.s resolution and the ai gll^ 
to sign these hve splendid peace instruments, I sard, wiU thor iM 
l°,»Un die peace agencies of the twentyone 
Ice permanently secure in this hemisphere. Th.s "h"' 
signatures to live treaties through conference action within itsell M 
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vindicates the policy of international conference. . . . Universal 
(M'Mio has been the chief aim of civilization. Nations fail or succeed accord¬ 
ing to their failure or success in this supreme undertaking. I profoundly 
lifllleve that the American nations during the coming years will write 
i r Imp ter of achievement in the advancement of peace that will stand 
ml In world history.” 

I also called attention to the efforts of the Roosevelt Administration 
III rml the policies which the Latin American nations regarded as inter¬ 
im rnre in their internal affairs. “My Government,” I said, “is doing its 
111 most, with due regard to commitments made in the past, to end with 
Itll possible speed engagements which have been set up by previous cir- 
MlMiNtances. There are some engagements which can be removed more 
•(♦fmlily than others. In some instances disentanglement from obligations 
another era can only be brought about through the exercise of some 
Hallrucc.” 

At about that time I received a letter from former Secretary of State 
I'latik B. Kellogg asking me to induce Argentina and Brazil, along with 
•I'vrral Central American states, to sign his pact. He wrote from the 
Hdaue, where he was a member of the Permanent Court of International 

I ii III re. I was able to reply that all the Latin American countries which 
Imil not already done so intended to sign. 

Nonintervention was naturally a point of keen debate at Montevideo. 

I I hnd formed one of the battlecries of the tumultuous 1928 Havana 
< (inference. Although the Latin American nations were beginning to place 
(Hure faith in the new intentions of the United States Government, they 
•IJll wanted to wrap up nonintervention in a copper-riveted guarantee. 
Ihif of the conference’s committees prepared a convention on the rights 
mil duties of states. Article 8 of which declared: “No state has the right 

III Intervene in the internal or external affairs of another.” 

I sought to make our own positior> clear from the start. I was as 
liiiH li in favor of nonintervention as any of them. I tried to put this 
over as emphatically as I could in my preliminary conversations 
wlib delegations so that no representatives need feel a desire to line up 
1(11 It light against the United States. Several attacks on us did come from 
lluliiin and Haitian delegates, but they were actually not so strong as 
»m\y had expected. The Cuban chairman, Dr. Angel Giraudy, was good 
»>UtiiiKb to recall the srnall part I had taken in Cuban independence in 

( On December 19 I made a formal statement on the subject of non- 
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intervention to the committee considering the convention. The pohcy J 
attitude of the United States Government toward every imports^ ph 
of international relationships in this hemisphere 
more clear and definite than they have been made by both wo d «rt , 
action especially since March 4.” I said. “Every observing pers^i 
by this time thoroughly understand that under the Roosevelt 
tion the United States Government is as much opposed as any tWf. 
government to interference with the freedom, the sovereignty, or olMI 
internal affairs or processes of the governments of other nations. 

“In addition to numerous acts and utterances in connection wi^-^ 
carrying out of these doctrines and policies, President 
recent weeks, gave out a public statement expressing his disposiUO* M 
open negotiations with the-Cuban Government for the purpose of dealllj 
whh the treaty which has existed since 1903. I feel safe 
say that under our support of the general principle of nonmterventiQB^ 
has been suggested, no government need fear any intervention on 
of the United States under the Roosevelt Administration. . j 

One week later the conference met in plenary session to recetvt iy 
adopt reports of committees. The report embracing nonintervention 
vided an opportunity for some fiery orators who were accustomed^# 
ringing the changes on this question at every Pan American mee bj 
When the criticism of the United States became violent, a United Si 
delegate on my left almost exploded and insisted ^isPers ^t I m 
up Ld thoroughly denounce our opponents. Another de egate on jj 
right, who, like myself, was a strong believer in 

my position, handed me notes from time to time stating that ® Jj 

just sit still and say nothing, ft was one of the most uncomfortable m 
disagreeable experiences I have ever had m a public meeting. 

Saavedra Lamas found himself, too, in a peculiar situation, t pl^. 
Pan American Conferences the-Argentine delegates 
in denouncing the United States on the subject of intervention At Mn 
video, Saavedra Lamas was faithfully carrying out our understanding h- 
we would work together in every way throughout the ^ “ , 

knew beyond question that, at roll call at the eiid of the disc , I 
would vote for nonintervention and express myself accordingly. ^ IJ 
could not rise in his place and reveal this fact beforehand. Nor rauld+J 
speak at all without making some reference, as all the other SJ>B.ik»ri 
were doing, to the transgressions of the United States Government In M 
past. As a result, he got up and said just enough in an adverse Ifj 
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t<Ni:ape censure by his colleagues who had followed Argentina’s leadership 
III luch denunciations in the past. 

When my turn came I simply said that the United States was glad 
til sign the convention. Then, having had no time, in the rush of discus- 
aIiui, which had been carried on in Spanish, to understand some of the 
hulrsplitting language indulged in by other speakers, I said that, in sign- 
liig, I wished to append in clarification of my action the remarks I had 
I lull I e on December 19, Thereafter, the meeting calmed down. 

The moment the meeting adjourned, I went out of my course to 
itep across the aisle and shake hands' with Saavedra Lamas. ^ I know, I 
rtnitj, “there was nothing else you could have done in the circumstances. 
IIp smiled broadly and thanked me, undoubtedly relieved that I was not 
Ink ing serious exception to his words. After that slight exception, he 
forked with me as closely as I could have wished. 

Another crisis rose when Dr. Puig Casauranc, Foreign Minister of 
Mrxico, introduced a resolution on debts. Under his plan, debtors were 
Ui receive seven to ten years’ moratorium for the asking, interest rates 
WPi p to be slashed to about 3 per cent, and the principal scaled on almost 
niiy pretext. Debts were not on the agenda, but Dr. Puig sought to get a 
full discussion and acceptance of his proposal. He had already discussed 
liU views with the foreign ministers of other countries and had visited 
liii^ in Washington before my departure for Montevideo. I told him at 
lluit lime that I could make no commitment, since the debts he was deal- 
liiK with were from Latin American countries to private American in- 
Vi*#tors, not to the American Government. The President had sponsored 
Mill creation of an unofficial Protective Bondholders Committee, composed 
Ilf noted citizens like Newton D. Baker, Governor Philip F. La Follette, 
Mini former Governor Frank Lowden, to represent the American creditors. 
I Imih the question was being taken from the hands of the United States 
hunkers who had originally floated the loans and then sold the bonds to 
prlviUe investors. 

J)r. Puig delivered a long, fiery speech. He was applauded wildly as 
(Inimatized the distressed debtors oppressed by conscienceless corpora- 
in Wall Street. He demanded and secured the appointment of a 
i|ii’rlul committee, of which he was named chairman and to which his 
pjitpoMitl was referred. It looked as if he would carry everything before 
Mill, No delegate dared throw himself in front of Dr. Puig’s avalanche. 
Miiny speakers who followed him referred kindly to the Roosevelt Ad- 
iillniniration, but much doubt was strewn about as to whether we could 
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deal with the soulless corporations and see that the oppressed ^verywh^ 
were given deserved relief. Frequently the audience cast its eyes on ml 

as if I were the villain in- the show. 

Finally I rose and outlined the situation as I saw it, calling attentk* 
to the formation of the Protective Bondholders Committee. I expressed my. 
willingness that there should be the broadest, frankest discussion of Dfc- 
Puig’s proposals. But I said that, since my Government had no author^ 
to Lat with private contracts, I could not vote yes or no on the,prO« 

^"^At that point Saavedra Lamas came to the rescue. He said that 
general moratorium on debts was impossible, that the conference d.d 
Lve the time or ability to enter into its details, and that 
tion should be referred to a commission to meet later at Santiago, Chilli^ 

The conference so decided. , , ,, uoo- TKla; 

Over the whole conference hung the cloud of the Chaco War. ^ 

horrible jungle conflict had been raging intermittently since 1928, a^ 
was now reaching a climax. In proportion to the size of the ^a lOM M 
volved, it was one of the most deadly in all history. Various meth 
solve the dispute had been tried without success by a Commissiott^^j 
Neutrals of which the United States was a member; by a group of neiJM 
bors-Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru; and by the Council of IW 
League. The very multiplicity of agencies that sought to settle the conflllM 

was one reason why it persisted. • 4aJj 

When I arrived at Montevideo I found that a Commission 0 ^ 
League of Nations had just reached the city. I also found that Preil dB^ 
Terra of Uruguay was beginning discussions with the Paraguayaiu IlM 
Bolivians in an effort to bring'the two countries together m peace. Suh^ 
quently the conference appointed a subcommittee composed of MWJJ 
foreign ministers to work with President Terra. Although not a membM 
of the subcommittee, I was invited to attend its meetings. i 

My own thought was that every effort should be made at the 
ference to compose the Chaco War. The nearness of Montevideo phyiloia* 
to the war and the war’s immediate impact on the peace machinery ^ 
were seeking to set up rendered it imperative that the “™bined pre^ 
of all the other American nations be applied to dispose of it. 

I did not feel that the question had any proper place on the c«m l« 
agenda. I told the Conference that the League of Nations Com^MlJ 
was the only body that had an authoritative 

The League Covenant was the only peace instrument that both k a 
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ind Bolivia had signed. Therefore any move taken by the conference or 
by the delegations individually should be directed toward helping the 
League Commission arrive at a peaceful solution and toward urging the 
belligerents to accept it. Here was the third instance in 1933 when I, in 
Concurrence with the President, was anxious to bolster the authority of 
iho League. 

The conference subcommittee followed this line of approach. On 
December 15, as a result of suggestions on our part, the Presidents of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, and the United States 
telegraphed the conference urging that every step possible be taken to 
iffect a friendly solution of the Chaco War. President Roosevelt took care 
mention the League of Nations in this message. 

Four days later Bolivia and Paraguay signed an armistice; but the 
conference continued its efforts to obtain a definitive settlement of the 
War. How precarious was the truce was indicated by the explosion that 
occurred when Paraguayan troops occupied a key fort apparently a couple 
of hours after the armistice began. President Terra called a meeting of 
fhc committee of foreign ministers, at the Uruguayan Foreign Office, 
(ii*hind closed doors. There the Bolivians announced that if the conference 
tailed to take action they would denounce it as not being seriously for 
(Wiice, and they would walk out. This was some forty-eight hours before 
(hr conference was, to adjourn. 

President Terra suggested that the representatives of Paraguay and 
Bolivia be called in and told the view of the committee that Paraguay's 
Mr I Ion undoubtedly was a misunderstanding and should and would be 
forked out amicably. He believed this would require some days and that 
llir conference should be held in session until it was concluded. 

I proposed instead that telegrams be sent immediately to the Presi- 
of Paraguay and Bolivia asking them to settle the incident by 
Mlimnng to the appointment of a special committee to handle it. I pointed 
mi that delegates even now were beginning to drift away from the con- 
fi^rrm e, that it would not be possible to hold the conference in session, 
Miul that only a ragtail assembly would remain in Montevideo after a 
Ifw more days. I emphasized that the controversy had been projected 

the conference, and that actually the League of Nations Commission 
vim handling the matter officially and could continue to do so. 

I'he discussion went on for nearly three hours. The Paraguayan and 
Butlvian delegates were called in separately from time to time. The Boli- 
¥liin» boldly insisted that the conference could not go on until the con- 
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. 1- A QPttled Finally, the meeting was coming 
troversy was taken in an already risen— when I got up and 

to break op the con. 

literally shouted. If we per reached* 

ference, after so m^y .^^-orld. Let us convene in plenilf 

we will become the delegations that if they give troubta 

therwill'be'v^tually thrown out of the window. The conference! mu 

not be to his stenographs • 

When I concluded, Paraguay, as I had suggSWA 

telegram to the , Later that night some other deleg^K 

Thereupon the meeting adjourne • that I was entirety 

told me I had broken ™ J^the jrEarly the nSl. 

willing to take the ^ were going from deleg.tMl 

morning I heard that t^e ^ their threat 10 

to delegation, strongly insist g^ ^^t eleven o’clock that mornluf 

break out of the conference. - Paraguay and Bolivia agreeing M' 

„p.i., ca;pe ic f-f specie con«.«»», ; 

Thus terminated what j introduced a resolution* whtafc ' 

At the last session of the reminding Bolivia and ^ 

MS adopted pnaoimously and u,t Laafue awt' 

Paraguay of their solution of their ,ll«j 

requesting them to accep J jj,, shedding el hlo^ J 

pute. In presennng the '/T' innnmerabl. 

has no place in the age rn „aUons, s«t i. u»l«l 

for the peaceful settlenjent ^iety, 'I'M 

preS; ^tTs’drpCTe’as ft is dangerous in its cnnseqaenc.. to .lli 

“^’■^heeLrSls ended ,i.h s“l'™4 

guay *'“[*»'>">■ broke out again on January 6, lelM 

«rthe Chi war ,ere to drag on through .„«.nd^ 

into 1935^ KiaA tiip President and Phillips: hBMM 

plans and has worked as a uni. at “"S' ^ glaMlI 

The outstanding social event of the conference was a lu -.p 
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Ulvi^ii by President Terra in the legislative palace, at which occurred 
lirobably the oddest episode of all the state dinners I have attended. Since 
(ill Latin American dinners begin late, we were invited for nine o’clock 
timl evening. Shortly after nine all the guests, including all the major 
ititlegiites and the members of the Uruguayan Government, and their wives, 
^1‘rr assembled. We stood about in groups talking and waiting for the 
illtmer to be announced. We stood, and stood, and stood. A half-hour 
l^iUNcd, an hour passed, and the guests, many of them no doubt hungry, 
[H^icd the announcement would come any moment. But another half-hour 
((Allied and then an hour, and still no announcement. Many of the guests, 
(tiril of standing, were sitting down. Something seemed to have gone 
tiling, but no one was impolite enough to ask why the dinner was not 
lurihcoming. Another half-hour and yet an hour passed, and then, at 
(Hit I night, dinner was announced and we filed into the dining hall. To 
iiiif surprise, we found no placecards at the tables. The hundreds of guests 
mlllcMl about for many minutes seeking to learn where they were to sit. 
I^iitnlly, word was passed around to sit anywhere, and the guests took 
tlnilever places were nearest them. We did not rise from table until two 
n\ lock in the morning. 

Later I was informed that the Uruguayan Chief of Protocol had 
if rived at the palace late in the afternoon to arrange the place cards. He 
limiiil the task so hopeless that he became ill and went home. When the 
illiitu^r hour arrived there were no place cards and no Chief of Protocol 
(11 be found. After much telephoning, it was learned he was in bed thor- 
iHighly exhausted. No doubt the chef was as unhappy as the Chief of 
(^ffitm ol and the guests. 

Having gone to Montevideo via the east coast of South America, 

I iPlumed to Washington via the west coast so as to visit as many Latin 
Aitiprican countries as possible and place a few more solid stones on the 
(tiurifirtlion of friendship and cooperation built at Montevideo. With Mrs. 

II til I and many members of the delegation, I sailed from Montevideo for 
burrifjs Aires on December 26. We had two cordial days in the Argentine 

conversing with many Argentine officials. 

While I was in Buenos Aires President Roosevelt made an important 
December 28 to the Woodrow Wilson Foundation in which he said: 

Mtr definite policy of the United States from now on is one opposed to 
iflurd intervention. The maintenance of constitutional government in 
Milwr nations is not a sacred obligation devolving upon the United States 
•li'fip. The maintenance of law and the orderly processes of government 
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in this hemisphere is the concern of each individual nation withto^ 

K of alf It is only if and when the failure of ordi 

D™e^f uBects the'othe. nUions o( the continent that it b^tno tl 
Snc^i ”^Se point to stress is that in such a. ev^t it 
ioint concern of a whole continent in which we are all neighbo . 
last was in line with the course we had been pursuing, 
actioron our part in Latin America had to be coordinated and condu« 

iointly with the other nations of the hemisphere. ■ 

The President also said; “A better state of feeling ^ 

bor nations of North and Central and 

any time within a generation. For participation in he br ngmg 
thit result we can feel proud that so much credit belongs to the Secwt 

of State of the United States, Cordell Hull. _ 

We next took the train for a magnificent trip across the 
Chile Our reception in Chile could not have been friendlier. I sp^ 
St ChilL Congress. We then visited Peru. Wherever we 
iLed statements or made speeches emphasizing our Good Neigh 

^°''%u^tg^rrnl!er^gtlnty'President Benajddes, at Lima whi^ 
In hP the seat of the next Pan American Conference in 1938. / 1 »W 
to oL liS\:LL of our success at Montevideo. “We have 
greardemonstration at Montevideo,” I said, demonstration th^« 
Ln sense and sincerity can surmount all obstacles 
artnroach oroblems in a spirit of mutual helpfulness. That conferew* 
a convocation of good neighbors. It was no place for demagogue I 
LubTemabers, forUbiters and detractors, 

harangues of mere nlace-hunfmg-politicians. The republics ol tnw « 
?nent to the conference men, in a majority of -s ances 
attainment-men who had won eminence as lawyers, scholars, « 

or as other distinguished workers in the fields of science, , 

politics in the true sense of that word. Largely because of ^ 8 , M 
possible in the beginning for the conference to bejiak 

republics represented there a spiritual partnership that became the 4 

lying force of all onr efforts. wa m 

^ ^Ve went on to Ecuador, Colombia, and Panama, where 

cordially received, and then sailed aboard the cruiser Richmond lor I 
West Florida. I transferred from the steamer because 
r^vana and, at that critical moment in Cuba with the Cub« 

Int still unrecognized by us, I did not feel justified in visiting the I u) 
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i N|)IlaK The Richmond took me to Key West, where I conferred on the 
Tiiluin situation with Jefferson Caffery, who had become Ambassador to 
Vu\m, replacing Welles whom the President had named Assistant Secre- 
trtfy of State. Caffery proved himself one of our outstandingly capable 
fiprrsentatives. His record at Havana was to attract considerable atten- 
INmi, while his subsequent services as Ambassador to Brazil were to be 
wtircially valuable to us. On the basis of his performance I later sug- 
to the President that Caffery be named our first Ambassador to 
(Ihrrttled France, in which post he sustained the fine reputation he had 
iirvudy acquired. 

At Key West I took the train for Washington, where I arrived 
ImtUiiry 21. I had been gone nearly two and a half months. But in that 
lliMr a hemispheric seal was set on a new policy, and the Latin Americans 
♦•ilfir to believe that the United States was a nation among them, not 
aviT them. My next task was to implement this policy by appropriate 
to mold the flesh and blood of deeds on the skeleton of words. 
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WITH THE END OF the Montevideo Conference and my r«U 
to Washington, the eyes of Latin America turned toward our capiUl 
see whether we meant to carry forward concretely the agreements w« 1 
signed and the basic policy of the Good Neighbor. The next few motll 
in fact were a delicate period. We had reached a climax of coopwaU 
at Montevideo. Any faltering on our part now would revive old'susp^ 
and antagonisms as acutely as before, if not more so On the other h« 
definite actions in the right direction would solidify the friendship , 

tained for years to come.' . 

After my return to Washington I conferred with the President, 1 

then made a public statement, saying; “When our delegates, acting UW 
the instructions of President Roosevelt, figuratively took off their C« 
invited the other delegates into their confidence, and dispensed with 
possible formality in approaching the work of the conference, an m 
diate response was evoked. When the President, supporting the act* 
of the delegation, emphasized the assurance that the United States 
avows and despises all the old themes of conquest or armed mterventi 
it became evident that solidarity of purpose of all the Americans C« 
be attained. For the first time in the history of such conferences, » 
was no imposing bloc arrayed against us. Individual carpers and quiW 
were thwarted. Suspicions were disarmed. Understandings of a gfiitl 
sort became the pervading element of the proceedings and cooperstnm 

significant reality.” . . . 

Cuba was to be the kernel of our new and positive policy tuWl 

Latin America throughout the year. Our actions toward Cuba M 
prove to the rest of Latin America whether we were sincere in our p * 
tations of nonintervention. While I was en route to Washington, C» 
San Martin Government in Cuba had faded out and Colond t 
Mendieta, leader of the Nationalist Party, became President My M 
versation at Key West with Ambassador Caffery dealt with the qiiertl 

of recognizing Mendieta. lOi 

Following this conversation I telephoned the President m (ii W 
ton and expressed my support of Caffery’s view that the Mendltflft M 
ernment should be recognized. The same day I received a message M 
Phillips stating that the President would invite the Latin Americmi 
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wttifJitives in Washington to meet with him in the White House Tuesday 
Hi Wednesday of the following week. The President would tell them that 
thr requisites we had laid down for recognition of a Cuban Government 
tmd been met by the popular and political support obtained by Mendieta 
m\ the apparent ability of the Government, with the help of the Cuban 
forces, to maintain public order. 

Two days after my return to the State Department, with the con- 
f^rrcnce of the President I telegraphed our Embassy at Havana: “Under 
fHihorization of the President you will please extend immediately to the 
tJiVfrnment of Cuba, on behalf of the United States, a formal and cordial 
||N agnition.’’ 

The State Department now hastened the preparation of a new treaty 
III tike the place of the treaty of May 22, 1903, between the United States 
UmI Cuba, which incorporated the Platt Amendment giving us the right 
h* iiilervene militarily in Cuba. Negotiations were opened and on May 
if, 1934, I, along with Assistant Secretary Welles, and the Cuban Am- 
! (liiMliilor Manuel Marquez Sterling, signed the new treaty. Welles had 
[|H4ili> an earnest plea to me to be allowed the privilege of signing'it with 
[ llthough this was not customary. He had taken a considerable part 
Ih ihit negotiations, hence I agreed. 

I By this treaty we gave up the right to intervene and also rights 
lUltiMuK to Cuban financing and sanitation. We retained only the right 
r|it HiiUitiue our naval base at Guantanamo, Cuba. Foreign Minister Tor- 
[tli'Hl*' und I, on behalf of our respective Presidents, exchanged messages 
!#( Hiugratulation and friendship. Significantly, messages of congratulation 
Jimii lo me from other Latin American nations as well. 

I President Roosevelt sent the treaty to the Senate on the same day 
ft message saying: “Our relations with Cuba have been and must 
wtrtyn be especially close. They are based not only upon geographical 
kxtiiiiily, but likewise upon the fact that American blood was shed as 
wH II ('uban blood to gam the liberty of the Cuban people and to estab- 
Ipll iho Republic of Cuba as an independent power in the family of 
J believe that this treaty will further maintain those good rela- 
■N4i U|Hui the enduring foundation of sovereign equality and friendship 
our two peoples.^' 

I Ih Ihe remarkable time of two days the Senate voted its consent, 
■illfh III Ions were exchanged on June 9, and the Cubans declared a three- 
in celebration. 

MmiI Kiime month I addressed a letter to the President suggesting 
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.be iSTepTrt^nttarUie o™ request f,o^ 

Se ^rrd'a J 

wa, bo. enoagb .o bHag Cuba J 

,e " rr”“ 

means to help, the L'resiaen d 

in March to finance exports to Cuba, in May ne ^ 

Act in^June^^sTarte^nlgtti^i^^ Cuba which ended wiUM 

signing in August of our first trade agreement. This « 

signi g 6 » T« thp remaining four months of II 

our^traSSclL^deveToped phenomenally. Exports to ji<^ 

129 per cent compared with the last four months of i 933 , an 

"“"to—r«ro. Cuba was to be .be focus o<« 
American scru.iny of our acts and intenUons, a happier one cou 

'“'"(S"nert in furtherance of the Montevideo ^ 

adbem .0 Saavedra Lamas's Antiwar Pact, f 

out adherence to the Argentine Government on Ap ? 

Uon that we did not thereby waive any ri^ts JJ 

treaties or conventions or under international law. Our adherei»^ 

the Western Hemisphere to adhere to his pac . ^ 

ihat the efforts of the nations of this Hemisphere toward ^ 

u + vtpH tn the New World but serve as an example m whUi 
S'of "“couidlZTreadiiy agreed. I sent i«^» 
representatives in many European capitals '» ■”'“™ J 

that we had ratified the Saavedra Lamas Antiwar Pact, sincerely ^ 
in its efficacy, and hoped they would become signatories to it. A » 

®”''"paTmamcLT considerable attention from my 
following the Montevideo Conference. 

ances against us by virtue of the 1903 treaty with us. This trealj^i 
X was'stm in tbe cradle, gave US ^ 

as incompatible with her sovereignty, such as the g 
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Miuliibiin order in Panama City and Colon. She was also grieved because 
IW were paying her the annual $250,000 rental for the Panama Canal 
lAitiie in devalued dollars instead of the gold coin called for by the treaty. 

When I passed through Panama while returning from Montevideo, I 
«pn( thoroughly into'these questions with officials of the Panamanian 
Utn'i'riiment so as to lay the groundwork for a revision of the treaty. 
I nirried on similar conversations with the Panamanian delegates at 
> 1 1 1(1 tcvideo, and with the Panamanian Minister in Washington. I felt 
|l wiw very important to agree upon a new treaty if we were to establish 
Iwtler relations with the people of Panama and to some extent with the 
IWiiiilc of Colombia, who still kept contact with the citizens of Panama, 
llhli ]i formerly had belonged to Colombia. 

tormal negotiations to overcome our difficulties began in the soring 
irf ig 34 , with Welles directly in charge. I had assigned Welles to the 
liHiiiH'di.'ite direction of Latin American affairs. I closely followed the 
j)M>iiiilbitions myself, and took part whenever I could be helpful. They con- 
throughout the year and reached a satisfactory agreement in 1931; 
Midi h effectively removed any possible infringement on Panama^s sover- 
WITHly. Welles and the Department officers working with him creditably 
UlMtrd out their task. 

I When the treaty came up in the Senate for approval, some Senators 
In vigorous opposition to a few of its provisions. I kept in close con- 
wt wllii the Senate until a favorable two-thirds vote was obtained. 

I Haiti offered another focal point of friction with Latin America which 
I ^»(ikctj to remove. Our agreement of August 7, 1933, with Haiti had 
Wuvlijnl for the withdrawal of our troops in October, 1934. President 
w*iin*vrlt, during a Caribbean trip in July, visited President Vincent of 
Iliill, JMuI agreed to move it up two months. 

I On August 15 the American flag was lowered and the Haitian flag 
in its stead. “In the nearly twenty years during which our marine 
naval forces have been stationed in Haiti,” I said in Washington, 
lUipy have rendered invaluable, disinterested service to the Haitian Gov- 
and people. At this present moment they are withdrawing from 
^ (lland in an atmosphere of great friendliness and the best of under- 
mialniM. We wish for the Government and people of Haiti stability, 
Wigo Hiid all success.” 

I Ihrsidcnt Vincent had already visited President Roosevelt in April, 
■fill (o discuss the discontinuance of the financial controls maintained 
lltilll (o ensure the allocation of duties and other revenues to the pay- 
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ment of Haiti’s debt ^o of" NewTn 

took over the supervision of Dnances tnen 
““■.he period 

.ha. 

'Taarr, Havil nfioT to thc rcceipt of this telegram x 
Two days p Foreign Relations Committee, and (t 

Pittman, chairman of the Senate J Cornllim 

orP^.?man McReynolds, chairman of the House rorcig 

E=.rj?sn;.'SS£3Ss 

t”or“SnS:e Tha“« .12 

sibl. .0 join m Uaa moven.ent, 

S r."rcl.Xc.io„ apo^oeed b. .be enUgb.eped .p- 

°' "“c^utyn .he Ho«» passed the resolution, and the Senate appujl 

it Uie following day. It was significant *»'„’L'''the”fiW IK 
i,y to join in a League acrion without precedent, for ft.s ™ the hri ^ 

. ’■ nr .• la^-irinff bv Concress. The almost incredibly Hf 

wpte Esvcn effective backing by 5 j i-u iK^n 1,^aty 

r„'"w“ IvSed If ae validity of fire Good Neighbor Policy a.I I 
need^o^ii^kmjwar^ however, dragged on throughout the year and M 
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lU.IS- On December 7, 1934, in response to a League invitation, the 
UhUc<i States agreed to appoint a member of a Neutral Supervisory Com- 
IMllJtlon set up by the League. This commission, composed of American 
ilAlew only, would have the task of supervising the neutrality of a zone to 
*'A(riu 1 between the forces of Paraguay and Bolivia in the Chaco. 

Paraguay, however, refused the League plan of settlement and with- 
4 «iw from the League. Thereupon the League recommended retaining the 
MlinM embargo against Paraguay but lifting it as to Bolivia, and trans- 
HilHud its recommendations to me. For the United States to pursue the 
tHiiw action meant a new Act of Congress, and experience had already 
ifniwn us that Congress was not disposed to grant the President authority 
lu Impose an embargo against one country, the aggressor. Furthermore, 
llii* League’s recommendation, being a partial imposition of sanctions ib 
Udii America, quickly aroused resentment among our neighbors to the 
who did not hesitate to point out that the League was dealing 
UHire harshly with a small South American country than with Japan in 
We accordingly did not agree, but continued the embargo against 
Iwidi countries. In faettmr action was still helpful to the League, because, 
II m had lifted the eipbargo and permitted the sale of arms to both bel- 
Nfl»*irrds, we should have impaired the League’s efforts. 

Argentina and Chile now took the lead in negotiations with Paraguay 
aImI Bolivia, and the United States, along with Brazil, Peru, and Uruguay, 
them, I named Hugh Gibson, our Ambassador in Rio, to represent 
o* The mediators met at Buenos Aires in May, 1935, were joined by 
»t|*ifA*’iitatives of Paraguay and Bolivia, and, at long last, were able in 
to induce the belligerents to accept an agreement ending the conflict 
•imI providing for immediate demobilization. The most savage fighting in 
Mh* WPHtern Hemisphere in more than a half-century had come to an end. 

All our political acts in the direction of Latin America, however, 
yimlil have lost their true effect if we had not been able to back them up 
• nil 0ioiiomic acts. It wks not for naught that President Terra of Uru- 
In his opening address at Montevideo, had said, in quoting President 
k iniMivt'lt, that “the Smoot-Hawley tariff closed almost completely, be- 
I tuning three years ago, the foreign markets for our industry and agri- 
MlMnr* has served to impede the pa5anent to us of our public and private 
4 <»liU, Increasing taxation in order to cover the expenses of the govern- 
•tHAil, and, finally, has closed our factories.” 

Thc American nations, somewhat surprised that I should have intro- 
n broad-gauged liberal commerce resolution in the light of the 
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White House statement prior to my sailing for Montevideo, and som^ 
skeptical following thi President’s press conference the day after I mt 
duced it, liow were waiting to see. Could I, following the Montevy 
Conference, succeed where, prior to the London Conference, I had fadfl 
The Trade Agreements Act, less than five months after my return fr( 

Montevideo, was the answer. ^ • t, wu 

The subject of transportation and communications, which the Q 

House statement of November 9, i 933 ; had made the center of all 4 
cussion at Montevideo, formed a considerable share of our work on 
America in 1934. On March 5 I transmitted to the President-and he, I 
following day, to Congress-a report of a survey of the proposed i- 
American Highway made by the Bureau of Public Roads, Departmeat 
Agriculture. This survey had begun under the Hoover Administratiott,* 
had been in progress three years. The report contained a description 
the selected route and economic analyses of the effects of the project 
highway on the economy of the countries through which it would pasfc 
On Tune 18, 1934, the President approved an Act of Congress aut» 
izing $75,000 to continue the surveys. Following our negotiations Wl 
Central American republics, where construction of the highway throu 
jungles and over rivers was most difficult, an allocation of $i,ooo,000p« 
made in the Emergency Appropriation Act of June 19, i 934 , 
tion, as well as survey, on the highway. The money was to be used latf 
in building bridges in Central America, we to provide building matflfll 
and machinery, our sister republics to transport the materials and sup| 

the labor. . 

At this writing, the Pan American Highway is still not complj* 

though great progress has ^en made. When it is finished it will hi 
valuable material link among the twenty-one American States of | 
Pan American Union, and also Canada to the north. Streams of hundlj 
of thousands of automobile tourists, flowing north and south, shoul m 
to increase the knowledge by each American nation of the others, aiid 
augment the work of political, cultural, and economic cooperation in Mil 

ing them all together. _ . , , 

Claims of American citizens against the Mexican Government nrttl 

out of injury to Americans or damage to their property over yeslIL 
revolution and counterrevolution in Mexico furnished another item can 
for settlement in the post-Montevideo months. They amounted 
hundred million dollars. We agreed to accept the terms already Mwpl 
by six European countries; namely, 2.65 per cent of the principal, \ 
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•liact total to be ascertained by a commission. Mexico promised to make 
inttual pay^ients of $500,000, beginning in January, 1935. The protocol 
W!is signed April 24, 1934, in Mexico City, and Mexico’s first payment 
vlirus duly made the following January. Settlement of these claims, which 
1 1 ad been hanging over our relations with Mexico for many years, was of 
ifcrlp in our dealings with our neighbor to the south in the years to come. 

One of my most delicate tasks in 1934 was to remove the disquietude 
IfitL by Brazil over our closer relations with Argentina. At Montevideo, 
l>r, Mello Franco, head of the Brazilian delegation, had evinced some 
mild disappointment in the belief that I had consulted Saavedra Lamas 
Kkj much, himself not enough. This related to the peace resolution I 
[nested Saavedra Lamas to offer. In other respects I had consulted 
MHIo Franco more than any other delegate. Even before I learned of 
Mello Franco’s state of mind, I made a special call upon him and, as 
tfiiikly and tactfully as I could, laid before him everything I had learned 
Iff been connected with since my arrival at Montevideo, He and I worked 
liUtether thereafter in a thoroughly friendly, cooperative way. 

After my return to Washington, Brazil continued uneasy over our 
Mrntlship with Argentina. Brazil and the United States, almost from the 
lignin n ing, had been the best of friends. I personally cherished and valued 
(Ml relationship very highly. Nothing was further from my mind than to 
or do anything in connection with Argentina that could indicate the 
lll^htest neglect of our good friend Brazil. Argentina’s political leaders, 
hnwever, had so long taken the lead in organizing opposition against us 
itIIring preceding years that her joining the other nations, including the 
I Nil led States and Brazil, in carrying forward the work of the conference 
illb entire unity, could not but cause comment and speculation. This was 
mnivoidable, especially since Brazil and Argentina had been rivals in 
Mniiiy ways and each closely observed the significance of any development 
iiilHirrning the other. During 1934 I was able to convince Brazil that no 
l whatever had occurred or would occur in our traditionally warm 
ifiliillons. 

'I'hroughout 1934 and into 1935 I seldom lost an opportunity, in my 
»HiiVitrsations with the ambassadors of the major countries in Europe and 
Ailii, lo point to the example of Pan America. I assured them that the 
iples we were laying down and the agreements we were reaching were 
ImM exclusive. We should be more than delighted to share them with the 
♦♦Hi Ions of the rest of the world. I earnestly besought them to urge their 
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Governments to ob^rve the same tenets of nonintervention pel 
settlement of disputes, and liberal, nondiscriminatory commerce. 

I said to oie after another: “The broad, fixed purpose I 
Montevideo was to lay the foundations for a 
cooperative structure such as would ahord a model ot rute 
orinciples to govern normal, peaceful relations among nations. Thta p 
gram of international cooperation is now the basis of our appeal tO^ 
other nations to embrace it and make it umverea . 

Had their Governments heeded our words the remainder of the M 
might have avoided the tragedy of arms that was to come yean « 
But, as I said in an address to the National 

Feb uary lo, i 934 , in summing up the results at Montevideo: Whlltl 
American nations were'thus consecrating all their efforts and emotlOW 
concrete actions and utterances to the cause of peace, 
other countries were urging policies and preachments " « 

would probably lead to war, while numerous other statesmen wtW 
longer vocal in support of conditions of peace. When, therefore, wo^^ 
eve? become more important and more incumbent upon the repu^ 
this Western Hemisphere to si^ak out against war as the supreme SOli 

of the human race, than at this time? , m 

A decade of steady implementation of the Good Neighbor pol cy^ 
now to follow. It was not always to be smooth rafting, and we we^j 
encounter towheads in our stream of friendship. 

quired, and disappointments were sure to be encountered. But I ha I « 
before realized that the achievement of worth-while aims often ca d| 
extreme patience and somgtimes serious personal and official em^ 
ment and I therefore formed a definite resolution that I would 
any such experiences for the sake of vitally important long-view m 4 

"^^'^^It^took even more persistence to put the liberal commercial and 
policy 1 began urging in Congress in 1916 into practice with e M 
Agreements Act of i 934 , eighteen years later. ^ 

Conference had been an acute test of patience^ f"* , Tre to 
tributed to me the thought of resigning did not ^ 

I cherished that personal embarrassments weighed little against ll 

Late tulMlmen. ot ,h, principle for which I fought, ^uy 0^“ ^ 

achieve the vital, urgent policies I deemed necessary would have KoMl 
implementing the Good Neighbor movement in Latin Amil(| 
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one of our most enthusiastic and valuable collaborators was Dr. Leo S, 
Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union. He had long been a 
Veteran in the Pan American service, and, with his first-class ability, wide 
experience, and familiarity with all questions and conditions, he was of 
Immense aid. I found him always honest, sincere, and loyal to every aspect 
nl the Good Neighbor policy. I also received great help from a quiet but 
Uiieful official in the State Department, Warren Kelchner, one of our 
tfchiiical advisers and later chief of the Division of International Con- 
'ferences. 

Moving steadily forward from Montevideo with ever increasing 
lificrest and enthusiasm, we were to develcp a marvelous structure of 
friendly and trusting cooperation among the twenty-one nations of the 
l‘wn American Union. They thus prepared themselves for the most effective 
"Jlidly, teamwork, and joint resistance against the external attack by the 
(nrci's of aggression which was soon to threaten them. The entire structure 
tl( relations in the Western Hemisphere had as its most solid foundation 
a broad moral principle, absolute confidence in one another, and a will to 
Ifnrlc together to promote the greatest measure of progress on the part of 
i|ll American nations alike. It has been my profound conviction at all 
(Iflius — which grows stronger, if possible, with the years—that any system 
fll International relations must deteriorate and collapse whenever moral 
Mill* Id era ti on s are repudiated and abandoned. 
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iftty was now open towara liberal commercial policy and reduction of 
Ifitk barriers. Following his inauguration, the President, in the course of 
hli conferences with foreign delegations, seemed much interested in carry¬ 
ing the idea forward at the London Economic Conference. Gradually, 
however, the forces favoring high tariffs, together with a number of the 
PlresidenCs economic advisers connected with the NRA and AAA, increas¬ 
ingly urged him to abandon the idea of tariff reductions in order that our 
Oovernment might, if necessary, impose restrictions on imports to enable 
NKA and AAA to function successfully. 

During the days prior to my departure for London I thought I sensed 
ilfcreasing interest by the President in my program. I was also made 
Utii:omfortable by Moley's radio speech a few days before my departure 
fomlcmning the tariff program, without objection by the President. I often 
hfond<Ted later whether the President gave him permission expressly or by 
Wmr silence thus to negate my whole plan. 

The failure at London is already known. Following my return to 
Wmhington I kept earnestly at work on officials and the public in support 
Hi this undertaking. I delivered speeches and gave out statements. I 
timintained contact with appropriate members of the State, Commerce, 
Tfpasury, and other departments of the Government, including the Tariff 
( iirntnission, and with officials of economic associations, leading econa- 
tftUlA, and others who showed a disposition to help. 

On the day I sailed for Montevideo, November ii, 1933, the Presi- 
sent letters to me and to the Secretaries of the Treasury, Commerce, 
itMt Agriculture, the chairman of the Tariff Commission, and the heads of 
AAA and NRA, directing that an Executive Committee on Commercial 
NIry be formed to coordinate our country's international commercial 
jiMlirirs. The chairman was to be a representative of the State Depart- 
Under Secretary William Phillips functioned as the first chairman 
|ifu tern. 

The President, still pursuing the theory of retaining full discretionary 
liHtliority to fix tariff rates at any height deemed necessary for the suc- 
iMiiful operation of the AAA and NRA, was slow to embrace my liberal 
kiilr proposal at Montevideo. But the success it achieved among the 
\M\\n American countries and in the press at home made him more 
hkntily toward it. When I returned from Montevideo, I found that two 
(bli»gK had happened. First, the President was favoring a trade agreements 
|g't»Kruni. But, diametrically on the other hand, he had during my absence 
George N. Peek to head a committee to coordinate foreign trade 
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relations. Peek had beeij administrator of the AM disbelieved ^ tarifl I 
reductions, and favored an embargo fence around the country white thff j 
Dolicies of NRA and AAA were applred. His theories, if carried out, meant I 
the death of the trade agreements policy. The appointment was made 1 
exactly one month after the creation of the Executive Committee on Coi» | 

"""TimSately began working with the Executive Committee on Com- 1 
mercial Policy to draft a Trade Agreements Bill. I found the committ«l 
unanimous that Congressional legislation should be sought directing and 
authorizing the President to enter into reciprocal trade agreements. It ^ | 
eenerally agreed that only this type of executive agreement could succeed, i 
Treaties, which had to be submitted for Senate approval, were hopeless If 
they contained substantial tariff reductions. While I was at London th* 
President had instructed the State Department to begin the negotiation 
of treaties calling for Senate ratification, and we duly entered into nego- 
tiations with Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Portugal, and Sw^en ^ 

with Colombia was a treaty signed, and this was not even submit ed 9 , 
the Senate for approval, hence did not become effective. , ^ 

The tariff truce that we had established at the London EconoMj 
Conference was evaded by almost all nations after the conference ended. 
They increased their tariffs and restrictions, and at the same time nego¬ 
tiated trade agreements one with another whereby the two "ego latotl 
sought to balance their exports and imports between them, so that each 
one bought exactly the same value of goods from the other. I felt th. 1 
such agreements, bottomed on barter, could not expand commerce, but 
only choke it. They were, I sai^, “a direct road to economic suicide. 

Trade was being readjusted, and we were losing out at every turn. 
In 1020 the United States’ share of the world’s foreign trade had > 1 ^ 
12 8 Der cent- by 1933 it had fallen to 9-9 per cent. All our exports had 1 
declin^ appreciably, some disastrously. Exports of automobiles and par» 
were down' from $S4i,400,000 to $90,600,000; of iron- and steel- 
products from $200,100,000 to $45,500,000; of copper from , 

to $24,900,000; of wheat and flour from $192,300,000 to 
and of rubber and rubber manufactures from $77,000,000 to ? 17.800 ,00ft 

Many other nations could raise or lower tariff rates by execull^l 
order, and thus could negotiate. We could not. Other nations were skepO* 
cal about negotiating with us because any accords we reached had W 
receive a two-thirds vote of the Senate before entering into effect. 
were doubly skeptical because they knew the record of the Scnatrtl 
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(nlvrrse action in the case of previous treaties containing substantial tariff 
11*!! lilt ions. 

Over and above the economic side of our foreign policy, but closely 
(Ird In with it, I believed, hung the political side. To fne it seemed virtu¬ 
ally impossible to develop friendly relations with other nations in the 
(Hilllical sphere so long as we provoked their animosity in the economic 
ijiliere. How could we promote peace with them while waging war on 
dn’in commercially? When I came into the State Department I found in 
llir flies no fewer than thirty-four formal and emphatic diplomatic protests 
liimrnled by as many nations following the passage of the Smoot-Hawley 
lilnK-lariff Act. Nor had their protests been confined to words. Goaded 
hv what they regarded as almost ah embargo keeping out their exports to 
Ilia United States, they retaliated in kind. 

Take, for instance, the case of little Switzerland. The Smoot-Hawley 
hi I had raised duties on practically every major Swiss export to the 
lliilletl States—^particularly on watches and clocks, an industry employing 
^♦lla-lcn^h of Switzerland’s population. The Swiss stated they considered 
I Ilf Smoot-Hawley tariff an unfriendly act against them. They forthwith 
IN lift] their tariffs against our automobiles, tires, gasoline, electrical and 
lifiiiifhuld equipment, office appliances, and meat products to virtually a 
Ihtyrott level. In one year thereafter Switzerland’s exports to the United 
Kilrn fell off 30.5 per cent, compared to a general decline in her exports 
ii| It per cent, and her imports from the United States decreased by 
h per cent compared with a decrease of 5.4 per cent in her imports 
(tiiiH all countries. 

’riie British Commonwealth had indignantly followed up the Smoot- 
llrtwlry Act by the Ottawa agreements of 1932 establishing through empire 
Mllffn a high wall around the entire Commonwealth, thereby greatly 
iHhMing our trade with the United Kingdom and the Dominions. One com- 
1*1 lively small item of our trade with Canada shows graphically what 
0‘Mlliilion in tariff raising can do. Our imports of eggs from Canada were 

unuill, but the tariff on eggs was increased by the Smoot-Hawley Act 
Imhh H to 10 cents a dozen. Eggs imported from Canada then dropped 
fNiin 13,299 dozen in 1929 to 7,939 dozen in 1932. But Canada retaliated 
hy fNUing her duty on eggs from the United States from 3 to 10 cents a 
What then happened? Eggs exported from the United States to 
I iiHiiilu dropped from 919,543 dozen to 13,662 dozen in the same period. 
•iHr of this decline can be attributed, of course, to the economic crisis 
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On February 28 I attended a conference at the White House, pre 
litlcd over by the President, to consider the draft. Vice President Garner, 
lenators Robinson and Harrison, Representatives Rainey, Byrnes, and 
Uoiighton, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Peek, and Sayre took part. 
I'he President approved our draft and agreed to send it to Congress with 
M message from himself. In the message, which we drafted in the State 
llepartment, Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that our exports in 1933 had 
[alien to 52 per cent of the 1929 volume, and to 32 per cent of the 1929 
value. He said that “a full and permanent domestic recovery depends in 
(Mirt upon a revived and strengthened international trade” and “American 
•Iports cannot be permanently increased without a corresponding increase 
In Imports.” 

I appeared before the House Ways and Means Committee on March 
I »nd promised them with emphasis that each trade agreement would be 
Jinderl aken with care and caution, and only after the fullest consideration 
III gll pertinent information. “Nothing will be done blindly or hastily,” I 
(till. “The economic situation in every country has been so thoroughly 
illulocated and disorganized that the people affected must exercise patience 
while their respective governments go forward with such remedial under- 
lnklngs as the proposed bilateral bargaining agreements.” 

The bill passed the House of Representatives March 20, by a vote of 
174 to III. The Senate Finance Committee held extensive hearings. I 
Wfiit before it to advocate the bill. I said it was “not an extraordinary 
|i|gn to deal with ordinary or normal conditions, nor an ordinary plan to 
ilanl with extraordinary conditions,” but was “an emergency measure to 
ihnl with a dangerous and threatening emergency condition.” The bill, 
iIlKlilly amended by the committee, passed the Senate on June 4 by a vote 
It! S 7 to 33. In both House and Senate we were aided by the severe reac- 
Ihiti of public opinion against the Smoot-Hawley Act. 

Then and later Chairman Robert L. Doughton of the Ways and 
Mrntis Committee, and Representative Jere Cooper of Tennessee proved 
MWeis of strength in support of our trade agreement legislation. Each 
iiuuliTfd conspicuous service, and they were ably seconded in their efforts 
Itv llieir colleagues on the Ways and'Means Committee. 

At 9:15 on the night of June 12 I watched the President sign our 
Mil In the White House. Each stroke of the pen seemed to write a message 
h( glitdness on my heart. My fight of many long years for the reciprocal 
Ifildf policy and the lowering of trade barriers was won. To say I was 
iWluliled is a bald understatement. 
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That ni.ht I Issued a sUtement saymgl “H human ea(»nence M 
tauZ^y lesson during'the past four and a half 

stramd with certainty that the difficulties of internaUo^ iinanra md^, 
icltae 0 internatioL commerce have been among Ure most destru^ 
t “ „ r most destructive depression.” I urged that «t>;el »>< <• 
Hu. us in carrying out the new p<dicy;not m “ 
upon apothecary scales, but with a broad View of enlightened sal 

“"wimt was the Trade Agreements Act? It has been my eaperl^ to 
rnnirress and in the State Department that the general public ^asps w 
much more eietd interest'many of the broad “ 

government in foreign affairs than it does the economic actions. It w not 
too difficult to understand the meaning of a diplomatic protes , a po i 
X the withdrawal of an ambassador, or the recognition o a 
government. It is indeed difficult to understand the interaction of foreijH 

^°'"'SS’ordi?thrTrade Agreements Act was an amendment to ihl 
Smoot-Hawley Act. It was immaterial, 

ments Act was a separate Act or an amendment to an Act The point w« 
that it was to be fully effective and independently operated ]ust as I 

sSalam crumfmeut. Actually it would have hceb folly to ^ to 
Cougress »d ash that the Smoot-Hawley Act be repealed or its t.l« 
SlL by Cougress. This had been the old system; and with ita 

exception of the Underwood Act in 191^ it went^to Ol* 

tariffs because the special interests enriched by high tariffs went to lt« 

respective Congressmen and insisted on higher rat^ in ite 

Throughout my experience, I found many able ” 

House and Senate who, individually, were moderates ^han ^ 

tremists in their tariff views. For example, I could have sat ^own wl*.. 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth, Ebenezer J. Hill, or several ot ® 

ing Republicans, and, without difficulty, reached an agreement wi h « 
on tariff rates, with few exceptions. But, m practice, the chief iHllff 
beneficiaries who had helped finance political campaigns ^ 

Washington and demand that the rates be increased rather J 

creased with the result that Republican leaders of moderate view w«#j 

obliged’to yield to ever rising rates as successive utuiPf I 

We therefore started with the Smoot-Hawley tariff ratra as W J 
limit The President was now authorized to enter ^rade agreenwW^ 

wUh other countries. These would go into effect without the need M.] 
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approval or Congressional action. In negotiating such agreements, 
Ilf was authorized to increase or decrease any of the Smoot-Hawley rates 
hy as much as 50 per cent in return for adequate trade concessions from 
rtiiother country. He could therefore cut in half all existing rates; but we 
Imcl made it clear that we did not for a moment contemplate such drastic, 
fiiirizontal action. Although tariff rates could be raised or lowered, it was 
obvious we would reduce them, since no other country would sign an 
UKrcement to increase our tariffs. The purpose of the Act was stated to be 
111 Improve our exports. 

The President could not transfer to the “free lisP’ any imports now 
j my ing duty. That is, he could not remove the duty entirely. Nor could he 
Idkf any import now on the free list and make it pay duty. However, he 
iMiild “bind” such an article on the free list. This meant that the Govern- 
111 rut promised another Government that it would not take the article from 
IliP free list. 

Any reduced duties were to apply to all foreign countries alike. If any 
iiiiiritry, however, discriminated against our commerce, the lowered duties 
urn I not apply to that country. Our preferential treaty of 1902 with Cuba 
Wdi left untouched. 

Reasonable advance notice of intention to negotiate a trade agree- 
IrtPnt had to be given so that interested persons could present their views. 
Ibiforc concluding an agreement, the President had to seek information 
iUkI advice from the Tariff Commission, the Departments of State, Agri- 
* III! lire, and Commerce, and other appropriate sources. Congress excluded 
ln»m trade agreement negotiations any authority to cancel or reduce for- 
debts to the United States. The Act was to expire in three years, 

'I'he Trade Agreements Act in itself thus was simple. Basically it 
fimlnined three main points: Agreements could be negotiated without 
llmlr having to be submitted to the Senate. Tariffs could be reduced by as 
It as one-half, but only if we gained corresponding concessions from 
ittliar countries. Reductions applied to all countries that did not discrimi- 
Mtf against us. 

'I'he first two points require little explanation. The third has been the 
Mli(pct of much debate. This is the so-called unconditional most-favored- 
tiHiliMi clause. The phrase is not of the happiest. It gives an impression 
"I IfllinR or giving favored or special treatment. It merely means: “I 
mtm'i (I'cat you any worse than the person I treat the best of all, provided 
ilon’t treat me any worse than the person you treat the best of all.” 
Ah for tariff reductions, it simply meant that, when we reduced the 
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tariff rates on certain articles imported from country A, we likewise r 
duced them on the same articles coming in from countries B to ^ 
provided countries B to Z gave our exports to them as low rates of d^ 
and as much freedom from restrictions as they gave any other 
If country B put higher rates of duty or more restrictions on our pro^ 
than on those coming in to her from any other country, then B s expM 
to us would still have to pay the high Smoot-Hawley rates-the higJU 
in American history. 

Nondiscrimination in foreign commerce had been a traditional Am« 
can policy. President Washington stated it in his Farewell Addre^ jrW 
he saw “our commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial h^ 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; 
the natural course of things; diffusing and diversifying by gentle mm 

the streams of commerce, but forcing nothing. . •« » Tia 

Since then we have had what.is called a “single-column tariff. H 
is we had only one tariff rate for each dutiable article. Some nations ^ 
two- or three- or four-column tariffs. They apply the first colunUj^ 
lowest rates to nations getting the best treatment, the next column * 
higher rates to nations getting the next best treatment, and so on. 

However, in practice, we had applied the most-favored-nation 
ciple in its conditional form until 1923. This meant that, when we maS I 
tariff treaty with country A, we did not apply our tariff reduct.^ 1 
countries B to Z unless countries‘B to Z agreed to give us ^once^ 
equivalent to those given us by country A. Secretary of State HujH 
under President Harding, began to apply the principle in its uncondftWi 

The conditional form had proved a failure. Why? Trade betwCBB 
two countries is virtually never the same, in products or 
between one of them and some other country. If we make tariff reducjjj 
to country A in exchange for tariff reductions by country A, it is dltlJJ 
to say exactly what country A gave us in exchange for any one rediiclj 
We cannot, therefore, logically go to country B and say, e |W 
you what reductions we gave A if you^ give us what reductions « 

US.” Coyntry B may not be interested in the products dealt J 

agreement with A. This system also means an interminable senes of nl( 
tiations with many countries. During that time 

reductions from A are kept in suspense as to what will happen .d U M 
and meantime B to Z may go on discriminating against them Of nrlMji 
take new retaliatory action against them because of our dlscrtmlnstH 
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III favor of A. And if a new treaty is later negotiated with any other 
I Him try concerning the same products, the whole series of negotiations 
liuisil be done over again with all the other countries. 

Hence it was that the Trade Agreements Act specifically stated that 
I lie unconditional policy should apply. But people have argued that we 
iwre thereby giving away something for nothing. They would say: “You 
lnituced our tariffs on imports of horses, seed potatoes, and whisky from 
I iiiml ry A, and you got reductions from country A on our exports of auto- 
muhiles, wheat, and lard. That’s fine! And then you go and automatically 
jjlvt* countries B to Z the same reductions you gave A—and you don’t 
Itt anything in exchange! That’s terrible!” 

But the fact is, we get a great deal in exchange. Countries B to Z get 

I hr name reductions we have granted A only if they are not discriminating 
anal list us. B may be applying its lowest duties only toward Y and Z. 
Hut If, B wants to benefit from our reductions she has to give us the same 
ihillim she is extending to Y and Z. Furthermore, a few months from now 

II Way negotiate a treaty with X whereby she will give X lower duties 
Ihdii she gives Y and Z. Thereupon, if she still wants the benefit of our 
lliitlrn to A she has to give us the same duties she gives X. The use of the 
IliMii “unconditional most-favored-nation” is therefore somewhat mislead- 
lti|4 Other nations get ouf tariff reductions not unconditionally but on 
MMiilllion that they grant us equality of treatment. 

In actual practice this principle has meant scores of millions of dollars 
ill American exporters. We found repeatedly that lower duties were placed 
©frillin countries on their imports from the United States merely be- 
niHM* (hose countries negotiated tariff treaties with other countries em- 
(MpiOng such lower duties—and then had to extend them to the United 
If liiey wanted to continue to receive the reductions granted under 

Iriulc agreements. 

Am one example among hundreds, our trade agreement with Belgium 
iHiMM'tl the Belgian duty on typewriters weighing less than no pounds 
♦fim 11,012^ Belgian francs to 1,500 francs. A few months later an 
tUM'i'iiirnt between Belgium and Germany reduced the duty to 1,150 
ttfini n liy virtue of the most-favored-nation clause in our trade agree- 
IihmI with Belgium, American exporters of typewriters instantly and auto- 
HHIMi ally received the same reduction. Had we been operating under the 
I^Mi omillioniil system, we should have had to negotiate anew with Belgium 
•hI Iicr additional tariff reductions in order to get the benefit of the 
fHliHiInns she gave Germany. 
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A vicious spiral. No country felt the effect more than the United States 
(ilnllowing the Fordney-McCumber high-tariff Act and particularly after 
?the Smoot-Hawley Act. On the other hand, the nondiscrimination called 
<(or under the unconditional most-favored-nation principle had the opposite 
effect. Trade agreements tended to loosen up constriction in trade and 
to bring about universal decreases in tariff rates and restrictions. Instead 
ijf nations raising their tariffs in reprisals, they had to lower them if they 
wished to obtain the lower tariffs of other nations. 

The most-favored-nation principle, however, could not go hand in 
hand with almost prohibitive tariffs such as our Administrations in the 
ten years prior to 1933 had imposed. Since 1923 the United States could 
lny that she had applied her tariffs to all nations alike. But no nation 
could get over our tariff wall any product at all competitive with ours. 
Wc raised tariffs to impossible levels and then told all nations they were 
ifqiially affected. We saw from the sharp and concrete reaction of other 
countries following the Smoot-Hawley Act how much value attached 
.to most-favored-nation treatment under such conditions. 
h This principle as applied under the Trade Agreements Act did go 
^ hand in hand with better political relations among the nations. By induc- 
, Ing better economic feeling it brought better political feeling. Nations that 
, entertained and expressed bitter resentment against us became our friends. 
iWor was this friendship limited to ourselves and specific other nations. 

' %y championing the principle, reenforced by substantial tariff reductions 
helped extend its observance among other nations. With economic 
Warfare diminished between any two of them, their own political relations 
wure almost certain to improve. 

Since 1916 I had been arguing that economic warfare fertilized the 
IMiwUi of political war, and that nondiscrimination in trade lessened the 
lilu'lihood of war. The Trade Agreements Act was passed in 1934, how- 
IVer, and war came in Africa the next year, in Asia three years later, and 
\n Kurope five years later. Someone might therefore say, “You see, trade 
fdl-ecments could not prevent war.” 

1, of course, never claimed that trade agreements would be an ab- 
iHilule panacea against war. Moreover, by the time the Trade Agreements 
Am was passed, Hitler had been in power a year and a half and was 
furiously arming, Mussolini had been in power nearly twelve years and 
WuH planning the Ethiopian War, and Japan had been in Manchuria 
nmf\y three years and was getting ready to withdraw from the naval 
hiiiilations treaty. These nations had no use for the liberal commerce of 
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wirsomething like’the Trade Agreemenla Act ^Uort 

instead of the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922 
seen fit to follow suit at once, the story might have been different. 

I did claim, and continue to claim, that: 

"threaSof force, to ob.aia »hat could have been go. drrou, 

“““'5^p.nrlvl'”tspera.io„ by uu.mploynrent, wan. ^d^j-, 
is a constant threat of disoider and chaos, both internal and eatem.1. 
falls an easy prey to dictators and desperadoes. 

In so far as we make it easier for ourselves and every one e^ to IW 
we dtainish the pressure on any country to seek economic bettertni 

TL’'to;ic approach to the problem of peace is the ordertogj i 
world s economic Ufe so that the masses of Ute people can work and lit 

” '"rnot"produce on a level to sustain ttelr ^ople injJ 
beine unless they have reasonable opportunities to trade with one anotjj 
*■“ ®A^Sircannot happen in a world of eatreme economtc batrl. 

political hostility, and recurring wars ,,rn^ram ar« th« 

The principles underlying the trade agreements program are th« 

why-Ind when they met on the road or in town or at church, M 

, stared at each other coldly and didn’t spea . ^ 

Then one of Jenkins’s mules went lame in the spring jus m 

Jenkint needed him most for plowing. At the sarne time ^ 

of corn for his hogs. Now it so happened that Jones was through 
h!s own plowing and had a mule to spare, and Jenkins had a b. ^ 
with corn. A friendly third party brought the two men togethc , M 
Tones let Jenkins use his mule in exchange for corn for the hogs. 

^ As a result, it wasn’t long before the two old enemi^ 7 ''* 'J" 
of friends A common-sense trade and ordinary neighborliness had n 
tm aware of their economic need of each other and brought them 
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Yes, war did come, despite the trade agreements. But it is a fact 
that war did not break out between the United States and any country 
ullli which we had been able to negotiate a trade agreement. It is also 
a fact that, with very few exceptions, the countries with which we signed 
iraile agreements joined together in resisting the Axis. The political line¬ 
up followed the economic line-up. 
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ALMOST AS IMPORTANT as the passage of the Trade Agri 
ments Act itself was the setting up of the right machinery to 

rh On Tone 2 7 10 ^ 4 , the President created an mterdepartmeal 

cLmitteeir Reciprocity Information to hear the views 
persons concerning any trade agreement. The following day a Com^U 
on Trade Agreements was formed to administer the unde’’ 
vision. Its nonpartisan membership was composed of 
from the Departments of State, the Treasury, Agriculture, and 
and the Tariff Commission, with Assistant Secretary Sayre as c 
It became the guiding committee for negotiating the new agreements. 

ThTse two commLees provided an example in cooperation among ^ 
Government departments that deserves mention Hitherto “or mfl i 
among the departments on economic matters had been loose, and conflk 
"yisdiction frequent. The new committees achieved a -hokl^sartl 4 , 
friendly working together that materially increased their . 

I later named Henry F. Grady chairman of the Committee on TriJ 
Agreements, when I brought him into the State department to take d^ 
charge of the work of formulating and negotiating ^^ade agreement! 
Grady efficiently carried a large part of the heavy burden of getting^ 
trade agreements under way and in enlisting the support of busin^l ii 
other interests for it. I later named him Assistant Secretary of StaU. 

Harry Hawkins, who becapie chief of the Trade Agreements Dlvis 
of the department, served with great energy and ability, one In 11 
entire economic service of the Government, in my opinion rendered n« 
valuable service than he. Hawkins was a tower of strength ^ the de^ 
ment throughout the development of the trade agreements, and esj^ W 
Tour negotiations with other countries, which at times were exceed!.,, 

‘^'^'^The Trade Agreements Committee now surveyed the foreign-trt 
fipld to see which countries offered the best prospects for negot *tia 
It set up a number of “country committees.” Each J 

assigned a specific foreign nation. It studied our trade ^‘^h that nal 
to see which imports from her could receive lower duties without com|i 
ing unfairly or injuriously with our domestic industry or agncullurfl, , 
w^h of our exports should receive lower duties from her by way of 
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|if'iaHatlon. It studied the tariff system and the quota or exchange control 
or rringe mentsj if any, of that country. Finally it made its recommendations 
lo the Trade Agreements Committee. 

Assuming that the recommendations were approved as to country A, 
we then approached country A, either through her Ambassador here or 
im Ambassador in her capital, explained the trade agreements program, 
nrtd asked if she were prepared to negotiate. We stressed that the nego- 
f la I Ions would have to be on the unconditional most-favored-nation basis 
I fiat is, equality of treatment. 

If country A said “Yes,” I then informed the President and asked 
Ml approval to initiate negotiations. He approved as a matter of course. 
Tfirreupon I issued a public notice of our intention to negotiate. Later on, 
Ihli notice carried appended to it a list of those imports from country A 
m which we might consider granting tariff reductions or concessions. 

Our purpose in making known these products at this early stage 
wiin to enable interested American manufacturers or growers to state 
Ihfir views. We set the date and place for such presentation of views, at 
UmH{ thirty days in advance, and generally much longer. Our imports from 
Mill n try A might embrace a large number of different products, but we 
mi^hl consider granting reductions on only the small number of products 
hI which country A was a large exporter to us. American manufacturers 
Ml growers interested in this small number were asked to present their 
lOH^fsiions and views. There was no need for manufacturers or growers 
III I n ested in the products not included in the list to state their views, 
Ihh mm such products would not be touched, at least not in the agreement 
with country A. 

1 'he interested American producers presented their briefs and made 
I heir statements to the Committee on Reciprocity Information, which met 
IH Ihfi Tariff Commission offices. The committee passed these views on to 
Mh' 'I'rnde Agreements Committee, which considered them after a detailed 
chilly and report had been made to it by the country committee dealing 
irllh country A. They received full consideration in the ensuing negotia- 
Unm. 

When the groundwork was sufficiently advanced, we arranged for the 
iM'iiiilIntors of country A to meet with a group representing our trade 
iHM’r ments organization and begin the discussions. In some cases the 
Ml liiillulions that followed were fairly simple. There were few products to 
iMMilder on either side and few restrictions to be removed. In other cases 
I hi negotiations were extremely difficult, dragged out many months, and 
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,1 r^n t>ip veree of breaking down. At such monleOll 

at various points seemed pnth 8 Government and sajt, 

the Trade Agreements Act. It agreement because it dW 

products. It was not, however y Trade Agreements Acl 

L. embrace ™ ^ 

had continued in general tariS rates and .Oil.* 

Cuba a reduction of 20 per ce products. The 

granted us reductions from 20 to 4 P ^ provided proof cf til 

ment was significant, ^ ^ tariff reductions could producS, 

substantial increase the Cuban agreem«tt, 

Within three weeks after the s g S countricl^ 

announced our intention to ^d fiv Central Am-il* 

Brazil, Haiti, Belgium, Colombia, Spam, Sweden, ana 

r^Ser t. .« 4 , T was able to - 
readiness oi so commerce by eacessive ttriH., ^ 

:,’;'o::^r:mC:ei^'nd :.er—— 

.be econ^om. ilU 0 . *. 

V d ri-ffinilties a*Dlenty. One was the questionable prw^'l 1 
But we had difficulties a P Y restriction! iiW|| 

some countries indulged m o rpj^g jjopgd later to mali(irt| 

prior to the negotiation of an . Jthe previous kvi 4 il|1 

apparent concession to us y j gaid, “has never In ll# I 

exchange for reductions by us. T is p _ ^ fair-minded cuitonHH 

long mn produced f “ob^ous that no bnr».>t «4 

and the roost worth-w i e r all-around reduction of 

program, based upon a ^ practices. . . • Increased 1 «S 

tm resuird the'padded’ restrictions are left standing by the br«ik*iI 3 

Tm ^ulties.conlronted ns in our 
Other than high tariffs. Though nations might app y 
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Ihpy could still defeat the idea of equality of treatment by impos- 
lhf( quotas or exchange control or government monopolies. If we and 
i''f>uutry A have each been exporting to country B 10,000 sewing machines, 
iiiil country B is applying the same tariff rates to both us and A, 
I'ountry B could still discriminate against us by applying quotas whereby 
•lir agrees with country A to import 15,000 sewing machines from A in 
PK'liange for a similar arrangement by A to import a certain quantity of 
It'll farm produce. The same purpose is served if country B has an 
P PM hiinge control system and gives her importers enough foreign currency 
I to purchase 15,000 sewing machines from A and only 5,000 from us. 

When the Trade Agreements Act was enacted, the majority of foreign 
I nations were using Some such devices, which had the effect of nullifying 
I (lie principle of equality of treatment. 

i We therefore had to pay great attention to removing these restric- 
1 Itiititi, and to stipulate their removal so clearly that there could be no 
1 mil understanding. Had we not done so, the concessions on tariffs which 
W# obtained for American exporters would have been largely erased by 

] I 

iin It practices. 

It was therefore not without significance that the text of each trade 
iirrerncnt began, not with tariff reductions, but with guarantees of 
W|tNillty of treatment in all its forms. Usually the agreement contained a 
I |Hi'«Tnl)le stating that we and country A intended to maintain “the prin- 
I ilpti* of equality of treatment as the basis of commercial relations” 

I l.i'IWfco us. Then followed a number of articles giving legal effect to this 
iHlnrlide. Where we could not eliminate quotas we were able to stipulate 
1 Itml our quota should guarantee us a fair share of country A^s imports 
I fil I ter tain article. This share would be calculated on our percentage of 
, IM lotiil imports of this article during a certain previous period of years, 
j Wl* first followed this system for exchange controls as well, and later 
j iuijitrtt that enough foreign exchange be given to country A’s importers 
( ifH cover their purchases from us under our guaranteed quantity quota. 

1 Because a serious change in the currency rates between the United 
ill I lei and country A might prejudice our or A’s industry or commerce, 
(hmmI of our trade agreements contained an escape clause. Thereby we or 
|(iii oilier country could propose negotiations to modify the agreement or 
♦ hmIiI terminate it on thirty days’ written notice. A similar escape clause 
wm provided if, contrary to expectations, a tariff reduction or concession 
tiU i certain article let in a seriously injurious amount of such articles 
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tort sorte other comtry^ which hitherto had not been the chief some. 

of to overcome abroad were paraif^ ^ 

au h Lnmp The trade agreements had not even begun to go into eftflCi 

aXle o^toSS against possible tariff -eductions -fe,^- 

Dour in to us from the special interests which thought that higher tartf ^ 
Lped them. We were “selling them down the river” 

Some protests were justified and were given full weight by the 
Agreements Committee. Others were based on vague fears 
ness Among the loudest complainers were a few very sinall indusUl- 
employing two or three hundred persons which could supply only a t!^ 
T^ou of the country’s needs of certain products. Nevertheless 
wanted even higher tariffs which would have increased the cost of su^ 
Tall African cnaumert. On the othe, hand, we -ece.,^ ■ 
come support from many manufacturers who knew the value of e^r . 
ncldinrthe automobile companies and producers of farin pre^^c^ 
They could see the fallacy of trying to sell American goods abroad if 
were not willing, oy lowering our tariffs, to buy goods from abroad ami 
thereby provide the dollars for the purchase of American expor^ 

But the greatest threat to the trade agreements prt^ram <^me flri 
from foreign countries, not from the Republicans, not from certain man, - 
o, g-owcrt, but tom wfUiin the R.os^eH Ad— 
in the person of George N. Peek, former chief of the A^. In Man^, 
1934, the President had named him Foreign Adviser. If 

RoosUelt had hit me between the eyes with 

not have stunned me more than by this appointoen^t. ^ 

was most affable and agreeable in his relations with others. 
in his views and supported them with perastency But ^ 
that his economic ideas were unsound, and that it J 

tragedy if they were to displace the sound economic policies on wh iH 
our trade agreements rested. His efforts, and those of his associates, a I 
at times by the President, came perilously near supplanting “y 
of international economic policies and my program to extend th eir ^ 
cation over the world and thereby to promote conditions of econOBH 
well-being and peace. 

Peek used to take basketfuls of statistics to the White HouM, 
the President would sponsor his statements to the press. He gave W 
President a memorandum in which he urged he be given “"trol “ver 
foreign-trade policy and negotiations. He would have stripped tht Hlstt 
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IlrpJirtment, as well as the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, and 

I lie Treasury of any real voice in foreign commerce. Fortunately, I was 
Mlilr to block this development. 

Then Peek turned 'to the negotiation of barter agreements with for- 
llin countries—precisely the type of practice then going on in Europe 
•lilch we hoped eventually to eliminate through the trade agreements 
IwmhI on the equality of treatment principle. He started, no doubt, from 
lt)0 honest viewpoint that there were American surpluses that should be 
i|U|Mised of abroad. But he wholly failed to see that such barter agree- 
tHuntu and the trade agreements could not both exist at the same time. 

The Trade Agreements Act dealt with broad policies and broad trade 
Mii'lhotis rather than with individual barter transactions. One basis of our 

II •ltd agreements policy—equality of commercial treatment and opposi- 
tlni, to the numerous sorts of discrimination and preference—would have 
lii iiM openly violated by the Peek barter proposals. Our program under- 
iiMik In a broad way to provide export facilities especially for the more 
iMifilwisome surpluses such as cotton, tobacco, lard, wheat, and automo- 
Wli'i, by reducing discriminations and preferences abroad and increasing 

Kilty in trade treatment. In my view, t^c maintenance of this policy 
K.Kiywhere was all-important. 

Throughout the summer of 1934 my associates at the State Depart- 
Hti-Ml and I spent much time contesting Peek’s theories. The conflict 
ffm liril a summit when Peek negotiated a barter agreement with Germany 
U, November and December of 1934. Germany was openly in default on 
hit dlibls of $2,000,000,000 due in the United States; but, while thus 
polity of th'e worst of bad faith toward American creditors, she pretended 
t-i di'nlir 11 fair trade agreement with us. At the same time she was keeping 
nllic countries placated for the moment by paying her debts and trade 
IhIno, i‘ due them. 

Miller’s economic magicians sent a mission to the United States, and 
I n'l* hrgotiated an accord with them. It had all the characteristics of a 
(icrman deal such as Hitler and Schacht had forced down the 
\Uumin of other countries. We were to sell Germany 800,000 bales of 
through the Export-Import Bank. Germany would pay one-fourth 
I ft price in American dollars to the bank. She would pay three-fourths 
Im tiMiniMn currency plus a premium of 2 2^4 per cent. The bank would 
*th ihiM (urrency at a discount to American importers of German goods, 
litiM icuild use it to pay for such goods. 

While this deal was being negotiated I argued to the President as 
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emphatically as I could against it. I felt that Mr. 
considerable extent, the* interest in foreign-trade policy ^ 
before his election and inauguration. He had little time left to study In^ 
national economic relations after he had studied *JjJ 

my contacts with him I did not believe he was followmg the fo««| 

economic side closely, 

On November 19 I received an informal note from him, y 
“Like most problems with which you and I have been connj^ 
during many years, there are two sides to the argument. In pure th^ 
you and I think alike, but every once in a while we have to ™dl^ 
drinciple to meet a hard and disagreeable factl Witness the Japi^ 
Llanche of cotton goods into the Philippines during the past six mo^ 
“I am inclined to think that if you and George Peek, who repri^ 
the very hard-headed practical angle of trade, could spend a coupUj 
hours some evening talking over this problem of the most-favored- 

clause, it would be very helpful in many ways. 

This to all practical intents, meant that I should call in Peck * 
virtually ’abandon my program and let him take the economic e eriW 
I was thoroughly convinced that the President and Peek were wr 0 J| 
this all-important matter. There was no compromise on equality of WN 
ment. Either ybu had equality or you had inequality. You could n M 
both operating at the same time. The Trade Agreements Act had H 
down Se principle of equality of treatment for the 
this principle were modified, the “hard and disagreeable fact mentlm 
by the President would become harder and more disagreeable.^ 

I did call in Peek. But,,as I fully anticipated, our conversallt* 
his proposals was entirely fruitless. On November 28, 1934 , 1 ^ 
the President at Warm Springs, Georgia, sendmg 
on our commercial policy. “The several departments of the Gove nW 
are according to my understanding, m entire harmony willt 
‘ideas expressed herein,” I said, “with the sole e-eption of 
friend Peek. The press, as I stated to you on the tram, g V 

^°'‘'some days later I left Washington for Nashville Tennessee, to « 
an address on agriculture and the trade agreements. 1 e . 
to Washington, my assistant, Harry McBride, met me a 
Virginia, with an urgent letter from Under Secretary PhllHp , 
December 13. “With a suddenness which was unexpected, U W 
“developments have occurred during the last two days which I knrW 
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distressing to you.” He recounted that on December 12 Peek conferred 
ivltii the President, and thereafter the White House informed the State 
ltf|>artment that the President had approved Peekes barter agreement 
wllh Germany. Phillips telephoned the White House and got a promise 
(ffirii the President that the final word would not be given imtil after my 
fitlarii. 

When I got back to the State Department my associates and I 
itfttyed together our arguments against the German barter deal, and I 
|»*mirnted them to the President. I told him that our trade agreements 
would be seriously endangered. Already we had received a protest 
Imni lirazil, with whom we were negotiating an agreement. Brazil, also 
11 nrkm exporter, said that if we entered into a special preferential accord 
i«| Ms nature with Germany, she would be obliged to do the same and to 
iltli'i Higning the agreement with us. 

1 pointed out that the deal was a subsidizing of German imports into 
iki* Vnited States. By giving importers of German goods German currency 
iH tt discount with which to pay for them, they were thus getting the 
at lower prices than the same goods from other countries. 

The deal called for the exchange of 'Veichsmarks into dollars at the 
|ul(l dollar rate. This meant undoing, so far as Germany was con- 
the devaluation of the dollar. 

Our cotton exporters, I said, might not, in fact, be able to get dollar 
for their sales to Germany. There was no assurance that they 
iMiM not be forced to sell cotton at a loss. Other losses might be suffered 
thu United States Government, through the Export-Import Bank. 

The barter arrangement, I added, was based on Peek’s belief that we 
|«iuhl not otherwise sell the cotton to Germany. On the contrary, I felt 
Ofrmany needed the cotton so badly that she would buy at least 
Ihh.ikjo bales and find dollar exchange with which to pay for them. 

Ovrr and above all these arguments of detail was the fact that the 
i||mI one of discrimination, not of equality of treatment. Every Ger- 
inport to the United States was thereby given a special advantage, 
IVPry other country exporting such products to the United States 
UptHlil h»rvi(ably protest and possibly take reprisals. The Chilean Ambas- 
lifted to us that, if German fertilizer were given preferential treat- 
In our market, as this plan provided, Chile would be compelled to 
nil rates here. 

I '’Uii (Of) of her gross discrimination against American nationals,” 1 
|||l 4 , deal would make a very good trade bargain for Germany, but 

II 
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Son of the American pnblic which i. violenUy opposed to the Htt 

"fortunately the President saw the validity of these argumen^ 
withdrew his approval of V “.^"thrt, 1 

rr ss: —d„ctrm« a„d „ 

rr r t-’p's.iyi 5 

tratmg to the Pre .dent m „emorandum to him on F.briH 

^ °I sTd ST,; could get in the rut with other cou« 

S pmSs'Tf SrSfatSS^^^^^ 

Lirhtdrrti of these narrow harter and bilateral hargainln, « 
"f tomtlTSTo. mT RoSSttat the first step was to elidii 
: Ilf wS hTd been in effect for a considerable time without r,,,4 

;ir;»E“Si=;=2r 

which were seriously competitive with American pr^du I 

Two months later Peek’s office was abolished. The trade p 
progrSSTved and suhseouent results fully vlndicatrti o», oplied 

“ "S’mSf SB. „3B, I had a curious —^ "‘IfH 
Ambassador Hans Luther. He brought me extracts from an iwWr^ ■ 
S^aSt at Leipzig on March 4 in which Schacht emphasized he 1^ 
trade Germany had suffered in her efforts to carry out 
TaiiSg and bartering method of trade wiUi other 
said he recognized “the soundness of the economic program belnf 1^1* 
ft he sTa* Department.” He said his Gov—• tavo^. 
trade arrangement with us and wanted to restore normal t,^ r« 
St he failed to appreciate Hitler's deurmination to ste« •» H. 
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•»iin(Jiny toward the building of his war machine. In October, 1934, the 
tii«tiiiaii Government had notified us of its intention to denounce the most- 
(iViired-nation clause in its commercial treaty with us. After October 15, 
iu.ili German exports to the United States ceased to receive the tariff 
i#4in:lion3 granted other countries under the trade agreements. 

With Germany championing one method of foreign commerce and 
Mtiilvcs another, it is interesting to compare their respective results over 
• l^ve^year period. Our exports to the sixteen countries with which trade 
tfri^fincnts came into effect by the end of 1938 had increased 39.8 per 
between the periods 1934-193S and 1936-1938. In the same time 
iN^Miiun exports to the same sixteen countries increased by only 1.8 per 
Moreover, our method was developing friendly relations whereas 
tb* MMiny a few months later was to plunge into war. 

Following the negotiation of the special agreement with Cuba our 
dP^piHiilions with other countries went steadily ahead. The first to be 
was with Brazil. On that occasion, February 2, 1935? I said: 
living once started on the road away from the medieval mercantilism 
was strangling the commerce of a hew world, progress should now 
^ lot li e rapid and the movement gain momentum.” 

It did gain momentum. By the end of 1935 we had signed agreements 
fflih Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, Colombia, Canada, Honduras, and The 
JliidiiM lutuls including the Dutch colonies. The agreement with Canada 
WH Ihe first formal arrangement between the two countries since the 
f Hilmlrmlion of Canada in 1867. By the end of 1936 we had signed 
with Switzerland, Nicaragua, Guatemala, France and her 
Finland, and Costa Rica. Negotiations were under way with a 
■Hfibi'i of others. 

r iho results of these agreements gradually began to make themselves 
■ll Our exports to the fourteen countries with which agreements were 

■ fifw ( (luring all or a part of 1936 were 14 per cent greater during that 
mm (hNU (luring 1935. This compared with an increase of only 4 per cent 

■ tfiu #xports to all other countries. In 1937, with sixteen agreements in 

during all or a part of the year, exports to those countries were 

■ fH'i fpnt greater than in 193S, compared to an increase of 39 per cent 

■ ftpHilN to all other countries. Furthermore our exports to those coun- 

bu I'lvisrd more than the increase of exports to them from other 
■hHMbr 

■ Ifur Imports from the trade agreement countries increased more rap- 
lu 1936 than from those countries with which we had no agreements, 
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which was a natural and healthful development. In 1937, however, 
reverse was true because the drought of 193S required additional tmp( 
of agricultural products from countries with which we had not yet siff 

trade agreements. _ 

The flood of imports from trade agreement countries, which-op 

nents of our program vociferously feared, did not occur. We continu 
however, to receive bitter protests from industrial or agricultural interl 
which believed we were threatening them with financial death. Investij 
tion usually disclosed that the imports of the products they fe»l 
amounted to a small percentage, sometimes even less than i per cent, 
our domestic production. I never ceased to point out to such inteM 
that we had to import in order to export ; that exports helped our donM| 
situation and enabled Americans to buy more American products; an) 
usually asked them: “Would you sooner have 100 per cent of a pi 
domestic market, or 95, 96, or 97 per cent of a rich domestic marU 
It was hard for such objectors, as naturally it is for the average t 
zen, to understand what shutting out imports does to our exports. Becll 
trade is not bilateral but multilateral, it was also hard to see that ir 
shut out imports from one country we might affect our exports to anal 

country. ■ j ■ 

An example was imported whale oil, on which a tax was imposed g 

in 1934, in addition to the regular duty. Whale oil came to us largely ft 
Norway and was used for making soap. The tax sharply cut down ! 
imports of such oil from Norway. Consequently, our exports to Nog 
were reduced. But this was just the beginning. Norway looked elsein 
for a market for her oil, and .found one in Germany where it is umiT 
making margarine. As a partial result, our exports of lard to GernU 
dropped from $7,000,000 in 1933 to less than $200,000 in 1935. 

The State Department received protests from the iron and M 
industry because of tariff reductions granted on iron and steel projl 
in the agreements with Belgium and Sweden. This despite the 
our imports of such products were less than i per cent of Our expos 
such articles. We had protests because of tariff reductions on glasm ■ 
ucts. The value of the domestic glass industry’s production in 1933- IJ 
ever, amounted to about $284,000,000, while the imports were illi 
over $5,000,000 or only 1.8 per cent of domestic production?, 
exports of such products were actually 50 per cent higher than the llttS 
We even received protests that certain industries had been wrlnij 
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by tariff reduction when, on examination, it developed that no 
|i4iM tions had been made on the products mentioned. 

**The pressure which is being currently brought upon both legisla¬ 
te* tnd officials in Washington by those who fear that they are to be 
III (lived of even a small part of the artificial advantage given them by an 
Government, too often at the expense of efficient producers 
^PW'sumers in general, would incline one to believe that much of the 
IlMily self-reliance, hardihood, and vigor of this country is definitely on 
tei dri line,” I said in an address to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
ffellHl States, on May 2, 1935. 

Nevertheless, from the date of the enactment of the Trade Agree- 
Act our whole liberal trade and peace oolicy was able to stand on 
'lie (iMd, with growing strength and influence in the world until this day. 
flic press of the country was overwhelmingly behind it. It was to become 
11 efnfmign issue in 1936 and win with ease. The Trade Agreements Act 
! te* I'* come up for renewal in 1937, i<^o, 1943, and 1945 and secure the 

S HMovfll of Congress. Agreements were ultimately to be concluded with 
<ily ncven nations. When many other nations saw its possibilities they 
such agreements not only with ourselves but also with one 

C UMfici, War on three continents was to interfere with its application, 
d It came to be recognized among the clear thinkers of all nations as 
! |lf> inly way out of commercial chaos and as one of the main factors for 

**lt is incumbent upon some great nations, certainly the United 
HM much as any other,” I told the Chamber of Commerce in my 
Nilay I address, “to come forward with a broad, constructive program 
|Mtii1t*d to displace gradually the policies which have proven so futile 
•n destructive during these past several years. ... I see not a few 
Ifhli lu CH of the state of mind of other peoples which give me reason to 
that the program which this Administration is following is begin- 
|ifH supply the inspiration necessary to induce them to alter their 
HoMa and to hope that the world can shortly expect a general movement 
Hh' direction of international economic sanity.” 
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and the Court 


IN THE FIRST YEARS of the Roosevelt Administration/ 

m the three iineoist countries to their =eiises. Actually o 

'^dTiecUda of mfee^ble d»ag«.mont and recrinnma.n mo™ oM 

Muses of this condition lay beyond the Adn^aM 

Many imbedded in the domestic pohaeB ol 41 

the manifold difficulties existffi, he^ 
Britain and France. And some we inherited from the previous ..djilnlrtll 

^'°“'Both Britain and France were skeptical of our domestic ccon^ 
B-licfer^ 4 raced in the AAA and the NRA. They resented our ^ 

rdr:rteLtg^;cS”Se‘Sf«ed^ J 

TiritUh nlans for a disarmament agreement. 

Tctelmo hrst contact with British and 
the London Economic Conference. There I was rawhided unmerc^ 
i told Prime Minister MacDonald that the British press was ovM 
ac ffig uZ the direction of the British Government in the rn« .W 
currency stabilization and suggested that the Government W 

to cease its vitriolic attacks. I got neither a satisfactory reply M 

of my charge. Nevertheless, I refused to consider this H 

part of the British and the French press, with the express or t^lt 
of their respective governments, as an attitude o asi 
unfriendliness toward either my Government or myselt. 

■ne Economic Conference fell a wound that •«/ >»”*“ 

Minister MacDonald felt himself personally o en e y ....ppi 

Xram chiding the conference for straying away from its baate |niq< 
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i Kii quest for a temporary stabilization agreement, and he did not soon 
us. Britain remained cool to our trade agreements proposals for 
mm\r^ length of time, and was among the last countries to negotiate with 
tWe had terrific difficulties with the high-tariff element in Britain, 
khti h was responsible for bringing on high-tariff protection there and for 
with the Dominions in establishing Empire preference. As a result, 
it» ivrrt* obliged to commence with some of the Dominions like Canada, 
by a trade agreement with her, to begin chipping off the structure of 
preference. Only then did our trade agreement problems with 
IlflMlu lessen. 

With the current Prime Minister holding himself aloof, a former 
fiimi' Minister, Stanley Baldwin, still felt aggrieved because he believed 
btHiNr'K discriminated against in the war-debt settlement he had'reached 
fNib President Coolidge. Other debtors had received better terms. Both 
Hi IJoiiuld and Baldwin thus felt that their own political careers had 
effected adversely by American actions. 

In our relations with Britain, ^’oreign Secretary Sir John Simon 

t uml a frequent source of annoyance. Beginning with the invasion of 
aiHihuria, Simon seemed to me to lack a stable, basic course. I believed, 
Iftmu nil the information available, that he showed too much considera- 
M (or the Japanese, and I still think so. He surprised us by conceding 
Japan had some special rights in Manchuria. When the President 
Immediately after his inauguration to rebuild our Navy up to 
[|^fy atrength, Simon requested that we abandon the program lest it 
!*l k) a race in naval armaments; but he did not offer to abandon con- 
mkUm of British warships then under way. At the London Economic 
jnli'ifiice Simon had been uncooperative. His personality was cold. 
Ilmon’s objection in March, 1935, to the principle of international 
Kiiliiii on the spot of armaments production sharply irritated the 
silih'Ul. Mr. Roosevelt and I were in accord that we should agree to 
I principle. I had sent him a telegram of March 8 from Minister Hugh 
In Cleneva, giving three reasons for Simon's opposition: inspection 
rflvcal to Continental nations the precarious state of Britain's 
^idmi*n(H; if they agreed to it they would be giving away their “trump 
with reference to the French, for whom there would then be no in- 
EiMvi' (0 go further and make a general treaty limiting armaments; and 
publicity on armaments orders would furnish a basis for unfair 
that would prejudice Britain's armaments trade. 

Ih ft note to me the following day, March 9, the President commented 
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this was “a very signiScant dispatch which I think you should IJ) 

-"S 'rb 

io'accept the principle of open 

making it impossible to go only practical way 4 

German armament supplies, admission that the BrllliL 

Se^f^ct; "-S ^Efas^t: orders on the groJ^ 

1 then deluded: “At some future time it may advmble to^ 

ments or present world trade m warlike weapons. 1 

In WasTn^^gtot^the^ British Ambassador of this period, Sir 
LindLy was difficult to deal with. He confined his contacts 
^ ^ restricted set of the highest society, most of whom oppwd W 
. aI u^trLu. I. was\ard to mate him see o™ P-'^ 
much better with his abler and mom agreeable succr»«( 

Seti* caS'ilS^ our side. too. The Nye Comruitt^j « 
Senate investigating international traffic in munitions, ^sued rep ofUj 
TT^J lls tha? acutely wounded British feelings. One such 
1934 anu y.3 3 Warsaw as alleeing that King tjeOBli } 

quoting an unknown source London ( 

“ rSon^rir—tot supplied by aBrit^hrm h«< 
r Ha. British Foreign Office one of the strongest protests I h«il JJ 
Si"vSsittar., U.e Acting Foreign ^cretary, ..,.r«l 

his Government’s deepest indignation and || ^ 

It was ill chance that the question of war debts hung X 

our mlalions iu the first two years of the Roiwevelt Administrate M 
ing the first years of the World War, Britain had 

Allies with credits and matSriel. When we canoe in, Eritm tegan n • 
Cir us We proceeded at once to lend to Brrtam and she, ^ m ", N 
Zed to eatend credits to some of the other AUies. Fnmlly ““ 'jj 
ns to provide eredim to Uie other Allies direct. It was then thnt th. « 
mounted quickly to about $11,000,000,000. 
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After the war, as always happens, the debtor countries began to show 
« Uck of interest in their debts. As the United States called on them for 
^ymeiit, they came in and sought refunding settlements. Then, as the 
AJniiriistration scaled debts way down, great fights broke out in Congress 
tmr each settlement. Some Members claimed that the debts were reduced 
♦mu much under any standard of fair dealing. Others defended the reduc- 

and still others argued for total debt cancellation on the ground that 
♦Ilf conflict had been everybody’s war. Books, pamphlets, and magazine 
•od newspaper articles were written supporting one theory or another, 
tilt I the argument got warm. I voted for some of the settlements and 
#l|rilnjit othersi I voted against the Italian settlement because it scaled 
iliiwn the debt too much. 

I had long argued in Congress that the war debts could be paid if 
mt tariff barriers were lowered so that the debtor countries could export 
liMiri' products to the United States. Otherwise, I argued, we should have 
♦m hirKii about them. At the London Economic Conference I should have 
liltml to have authority to discuss war-debt adjustment as a lever to in- 
ilMifi the debtor countries to agree to more liberal trade throughout the 
WntM* 

The Executive Branch, however, had been specifically forbidden by 
♦ uHMfr.Hs to reduce or cancel the existing debts or to alter the schedule of 
liiilil payments. The Trade Agreements Act likewise made it impossible to 
Unk any debt discussion with the negotiation of trade agreements. 

In one of my first conversations with British Ambassador Lindsay 
m ihf Hubject, May 18, 1933, he was rather impatient in referring to what 
hit HI I If 1 1 the failure of our Government to do any educational work in or 
laM ('(ingress toward liberalizing the debt situation. I told him bluntly; 

I im even more discouraged at the seeming indifference of the British 
|H»I Krench toward the big fundamental factors to be dealt with by the 
iioM conference for the purpose of world business recovery.” 

Brlluin made a token payment of $10,000,000 on June 15, i 933 > ^.nd 
al I/,500,000 on December 15, 1933; France paid nothing. People in both 
considered the debts a part of the war; the war was over, and 
iti in tile debts. They also argued that payment of debts depended on 
of reparations by Germany. Reparations were at an. end, hence 
llihlii were too. Reparations had been paid the former Allies by Germany 
l(i#i a period of years by virtue of the loans made her, largely by the 
(tlttlril States. 

On A[)ril 13, 1934, the President signed the Johnson Act forbidding 
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f 1 T,c in *h\<i country by nations that were in default M 
the floating of ® ^ ^ gir Ronald Lindsay had come bl 

their war debts. On Februa y S’ > discussion in Cm» 

.0 complain to n,e about ““ dependent btandl 

gress. “Congress, I to express its attitude on debtl^ 

of the Government and his views to the President and t« 

were not seriously concern ^^^^ed that we propose to^ 

debtor governments t ^ issuing to our Government short-tea» ' 

meet their interest installments by issuing to our o , 

negotiable bonds of small and ® afford reasontWl 

rangement,” I said in a Xt debtor govem«l«ll 

time for business 

rr 

uerfed for uot pa,m.g Jo".^ 

sri:: t . r3 

“ r :;r 3,1.. 

"!r.beirdl«ere.tvie,.pom^^^^^ 

a. Geneva, bu. TmS inaolubl. unlll ” 

The divergencies between Britain an 
mounting threat from Germany forced their solution 

Troubles between Britain and France had started at the 
Conference. Franc, wanted to move he, atrateg.c fron.ter W tht KWI 
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dim gave this up in exchange for Anglo-American pacts of guarantee that 
*ii«vrr materialized. From then on, France felt that Britain and the United 
Millies were relying on her to defend them against Germany and at the 
miiic time demanding that she whittle down the Army with which to make 
null defense. Britain wanted a stronger, prosperous Germany. France 
MUidcd Germany held below French strength. Mindful of Germany’s supe- 
lti»r Industrial strength and distrustful of any German Government, no 
iimHcr what its composition, France could not agree to anything approach¬ 
ing tquality of armaments between herself and Germany, Britain, on the 
ndmr hand, disliked France’s predominant position on th« Continent and 
irtMlId have liked more of a European balance of power in which her own 
KiriigUi would be the decisive factor. France,'although stoutly opposing 
MiIIInIi ideas on the Continent, still sought unceasingly to swing Britain 
liihi a copper-riveted security pact against Germany. 

One of the questions people will never cease asking is: When Britain 
ilMil France in this period were so superior in strength and Germany so 
♦fifi'rior, how did they permit Germany to gain superiority and threaten 
VLM*y existence? The truth was that neither Britain nor France 
iwiiilrd a preventive war. In Britain the isolationist sentiment was about 
•ailing as it was in the United States. France had tried preventive 
when she invaded the Ruhr in 1923. The result was bitter op- 
from Britain and the fall of the Poincare Government. No French 
iMu'MiiiH'jit thereafter was willing to embark on a preventive war. 

litre we were face to face with a basic weakness of democracies, or 
mI Ki*VTniments in which the people have an important voice. With all 
Muili Hches of God’s blessings in so many ways, they most unfortunately 
H record of moving slowly—too slowly—in the face of external 
cither imminent or seriously threatening. A pure democracy was 
fh* itinlribution of Athenians to civilization; and yet that little nation 
| 4 'Ml(hb 1*^ certain danger from abroad, to conduct a popular 

I •itf* ttli whether Athens should fight. This lack of leadership and of proper 
>nh lammion for the guidance of the appropriate Government officials 
littU'd directly into the hands of the lawless aggressor whose purpiose was 
Hu lupiure and enslavement of the Athenians. This weakness proved the 
HiuImImii and ultimate death of the Athenian democracy. 

Will* due respect for the varying and conflicting opinions of indi- 
, W-lii.iU Hiid groups here and in other peace-loving countries during the 
J think that if the nations standing for peace had taken con- 
ttclloh to arm adequately, they might have demanded a showdown 
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will, tie bandit nation^ Germany, Italy, and Japan, and averted lb* 

cent World War. . j 1 ..Keeieui 

The state of bad feeling between Britain and ourselves obv^ 

could not last. Responsible persons on both sides of the Atlantic we 
coming more and more alarmed. As proofs of German, Japanese, ( 
Italian intentions accumulated, it was clear to all of us that it ^as 8 U^ 
for Britain and the United States to drift along in ever more dlVi< 
currents. In October, 1934, Lord Lothian, who as Philip Kerr had H 
secretary to Lloyd George, came to the United States informdy tO 
what could be tione to improve relations. He told us frankly that II 
Donald, Baldwin, and Simon were not particularly well dispose 
us, but that the great mass of the British people desired the frieiKI 

relations between our two countries. , 

In October and November, the preliminary naval discussions In h 
don showed Japan’s determination to achieve parity with Britain and 
United States and served to bring more into line the ideas of • 
Western Powers on the relative strength of various categories Of I 
navies. In the spring of 193S Germany’s official acknowledgmen 
existence of a German Air Force shocked Britain into a realization 1 
neither the English Channel nor the British Navy was a sufficient bUW 

against Hitler’s growing strength. _ 

The MacDonald Government was nearing its end. In May, W 
Baldwin, soon to succeed MacDbnald, and Anthony Eden, then U 
Privy Seal, made speeches in which they stressed the 
for Britain and the United States to work closely together. I detemlli^ 
meet them halfway. On May.29 I made a public statement referrlj^ 
these speeches. “It is heartening,” I said, “to note such expression!, « 
I am happy to reciprocate in full. While we have not in every lili^ 
viewed problems eye to eye, yet our common outlook and the many 
tions we share have enabled us to work together in appreciation ul ( 
importance of a constructive policy favoring the proinotion and pr^ 
tion of peace. Looking back over recent years, I feel that both the tH| 
and American Governments have consistently followed such a 
their relations with each other and with other countries, and I ft.rCM# H 
there will be in time to come many opportunities for similar hel|iUll I 

constructive collaboration.” nai,i«,in IuiM 

On June 7 the British Cabinet was reorganized, Mr. Baldwin 

ing Prime Minister. Sir Samuel Hoare was the new Foreign hw.tm 
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Anthony Eden became Secretary for League of Nations Affairs. Pros- 
(I for better working arrangements with Britain grew brighter. 
Throughout my career at the State Department, I felt that good rela- 
\Um with Great Britain were more important to us than good relations 
HMh any other country. I never varied from this view, and made every 
ftiNHilhte effort to achieve this end. Though we often differed we never 
ml\y quarreled. We talked out our differences in calm and friendly 
and, if we did not always reach agreement, at least we did not 
fllMM riu! to recrimination. 

Canada, under the brilliant leadership of Prime Minister Mackenzie 
k iiikti of whom I write later on, was of immense assistance to both Britain 
the United States in our efforts toward mutually friendly relations. 
i^\m\ I went to Canada I had the feeling that I was visiting home folks. 

With France, our relations were complicated by the war-debt question 
aVMii earlier than with Britain, for the simple reason that France had 
making payments before the Roosevelt Administration came into 
MUbr. On May 12, 1933, I received the new French Ambassador, Andre 
l.ebnulaye, and indicated to him that we had been considering request- 
lUlhority from Congress to renegotiate the debts. However, I told him 
blank: “France's failure to pay her debt has hampered the Ad- 
Whilllrution very much in such efforts." 

Our movement toward freer trade with France, however, was more 
IHfiMiPifiil than with Britain. The French Ambassador, not long after the 

C iMnine of the Trade Agreements Act, evinced his Government's interest 
an agreement. This was finally concluded in 193^' 

When Ambassador de Laboulaye came in for a conversation on trade 
ifjfPttirnts on October 9, 1934, I tried to win the support of his Govern- 
for a policy of general education among other nations for more 
trade. “If the French Government,” I said, “will assist us in con- 
lltfilbig educational work among other countries, as well as in our respec- 
countries, it will be very helpful in reaching our common objective. 
I titliik the broad world-wide economic program which was adopted at 
Montevideo Conference, and which, in substance, I offered at the 
iMtuloo h'.conomic Conference, ought to have the support of the French 
IttivrHOoent.” I then added: “Naturally, if the French Government, as 
the case at London, shows no interest in any real step except that of 

t tMoanriiL exchange stabilization, it will not be possible to get anjrwhere. 
IhIpwi I'Vance is pr^ared to support a broad program of liberal commer- 
policy, it will be frittering away time to expect other countries to enter 
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„„ this pemanen. 

tin'^Wlig a«, Un.e .0 c.aia» aUbiUO- 

rrisriS^Tfgiirctcjsi; 

and concrete ^ ^fTie isolationist sentiment here. '• 

Atoatioo came i-to o.^, ^ Le^J. «- 
two malo, "tca^ue 

r.t,=SSEEr.ci- 

^.be 1^.0 b. .*. V J 

“t " ".restate .be Lea«ae waa 
. La in its trais It sponsored the London Economic Conferenc*. IM 
fZfo I cL wSibe .Lit of seveta. o. 0.e mote P«f “ 
“urwhich n. long., treated too aerionaly tie 
directives but baaed tbelr own coura« prrmariy on 
lions. It sponsored the Disarmament Con wen , 

‘TeLL' .r‘r.nSdio°s^thL:fr 'oi 

r L le StroU’ iceiul nations, asleep nnd„ t^ mo^nj inH 
of isolation and pacifism, to Ure serlonsne^ of the dangers flmt wen, «■ 
tireablv d6V€lopin£ in Germany, Italy, an Japan. « r^ilJ 

' I chorev^yLgitimate opportunity to put as Am.ne.n dJI 

ence behind the League as I could. Three " 9 

State Department I, with the concurrence of the President, ] IW 

United States to League commissions handling sLmL\ M 

the Far East, the Leticia dispute, and the Chaco War. PP® J 
League at Montevideo. We began to take an ever larger share iB M 

nomic and other nonpoUtical activities. || 

In an address to the Woodrow Wilson Foundation on Dec^ » M 
1933 , prepared in the State Department at his request, the M 
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**The League has provided a common meeting place; it has provided 
H^wthinery which serves for international discussion; and in very many 
imictical instances it has helped labor and health and commerce and edu- 
♦ Utlon, and, last but not least, the actual settlement of many disputes 
and small among nations great and small. 

•‘Today the United States is cooperating openly in the fuller utiliza- 
Udu of the League of Nations machinery than ever before. ... We are 
m\ members and do not contemplate membership. We are giving co- 
m^Pifttion to the League in every matter which is not primarily political 
AMrl In every matter which obviously represents the views and the good of 
II1P peoples of the world as distinguished from the views and the good of 
fHilllltal leaders, of privileged classes, or of imperialistic aims.” 

On one occasion the President remarked to me that he was turning 
Hvnr In his mind the possibility of appointing an American Ambassador 
(a the League. But there were too many obstacles in the way. No other 
anii»tirmE>er nation had such a representative; the functions of fepresenta- 
\\m were already capably fulfilled by our Minister to Switzerland, and 
ikm liolationists on this side would seize upon the appointment for a 
rrliter rush against the Administration, 

While attempting to buttress the authority of the League, the Presi- 
and my associates and I made a related effort toward international 
► by trying to secure the adherence of the United States to 

Ih# World Court at The Hague. A. Mitchell Palmer and I had inserted 
IM4» (he Democratic platform of 1932 a plank calling for United States 
''«iillii»rpnce to the World Court with app>ending reservations.” We now 
to fulfill this plank. I felt strongly that the World Court was a 
Mliit medium for reviving and sustaining faith in internatiotial treaties, 
fi Jnpan had shattered and Hitler and Mussolini were preparing to 
Infractions of treaties could be brought before the court for settle- 
If the court could be strengthened in the eyes of the world as a 
|f» agency of law and justice, it would help buttress the whole 

of whatever remained in the way of order under law. The par- 
IhlpHlii'u of the United States in the World Court would add to its sub- 
and authority. 

I Wli^ii I entered the State Department, the question of our becoming 
tnroilifr of the World Court was already ten years old, dating from 
Ilarding^s request of February 24, 1923, for Senate approval. 
I •iftldi'OfiK ('oolidge and Hoover had made similar requests. Finally, on 
I miH I, 1933, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee had reported out 
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„ +r, adherence- but the Senate took no furl 
a resolution consenting to adnerence, 

action at that time. discussed the World Court at length % 

In the autumn of i934 I push it to 

Assistant Secretaries Sayre an p^rk in Sept 

utmost. As a first step Sayre an «.psent a resolution to the Son 

t., p^pose .0 .he » to 

at the next session of Congr . , , . . that the President \ 

to^r^x to— 

in agreement, I requested restrictWP tl 

agreed Relatioes Committee had report-t 

the resolution J ^ President on Decemh*: 

“JSa TOte HduS and he gave ns to rtgnal to go * 
Sft“r resolution and to contoct Key Pittman, chairman of to M 

Foreign Relations Committee. thought the previous tesef 

Pittman, however, had ms doubts. He ttougnt 

tions should be * ^^^"hf^s not too much in sympathy « 

Senate. And finally ^ suggested ^ 

the Administrations , sympathy to take the lead in h 

we should get another ^na or Toggph T Robinson, Democri 

dllng to legisution. He a.en had fail conf«. 

floor leader. We agreed to this ° prospecu ot I 

,ith to Senate leaders of both P““^ “ ^s bei. eSnte * 

legislaUon. Senator support to tenrtnll 

all the Democrats ea.cep. seven ^ ^ poll, stil 

Senator McNary^ the^epuWi^^ ReP'iblicans except eight or ten W 

as his best esUmate tha necessary two-thirds 

support it. That would easily to which the H 

I then proposed aeon eren president presidin|, ^ 

dent agreed. It was ^ ^ /^^ding. The President said be «« 

man, Robinson, Sayre, and myself attending, i 

send to the Senate our resolution, ^ ' ..^ly reported o.H I 

The Snnate Pornjn brtto 1» < 

new rctoluuon '7'^'^”",sent to to M 

Senate five days later. On J Department* ilf|| 

a message we had ty of the United State* hIH 

oassage of the resolution. Ine sovereignly ^ . 

Ho way diminished - n?.!:!,, J.l 

period in international relationships, when e y 
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hllMie of world peace, the United States has an opportunity once more to 
lltMiw Us weight into the scale in favor of peace.” I myself saw many 
iHiHlori personally to urge emphatically their support. 

Ai the discussion developed, however, we began to note that William 
Hearst, the new^aper publisher, and other extreme isolation- 
w^TC! waging a tremendous propaganda throughout the country to de- 
IlMl the resolution. They stationed a large staff of telephonists and other 
In the Mayflower Hotel in Washington. They spent a huge sum 
|n 11 g-distance telephone calls to all parts of the country to induce 
of all elements to telephone, telegraph, or write to their Senators, 

C filling the resolution. Soon sluices of telegrams began to pour into the 
(Mir itrongly persuading and violently threatening the Senators. Almost 
|j||«twdi»tely we began to hear of certain Senators wavering in their at- 

The Senate recessed on Friday, January 25, before which time the 
ihould have been taken. Over the week end the adverse propaganda 
I Hi u iflilt'd furiously. Father Coughlin, who was closely listened to and 
[ followed by a large mass of uninformed, prejudiced persons, bit- 

KU tpposed the resolution. So did the cowboy radio orator. Will Rogers. 
(►Hlir Coughlin nor Rogers knew the real issues involved, but their 
iftiipihlon hurt painfully. 

WIh'ii the resolution was put to a vote on Tuesday January 29, it 
KInI to receive the necessary two-thirds majority, the vote being 52 to 
1 \i\ lU favor. Had it gone to a vote on the previous Saturday it prob- 
* Would have passed. The defeat was another heavy blow to our ef- 
j Ml International cooperation. The press interpreted it as a major 
for the Administration, and abroad it was deemed a new indica- 
liH If continued American isolation. Another gag was thus put in our 
iiMilil it the very moment when it was so essential to ^eak out to the 
idd with authority, to warn it of the dangers ahead, and to recall it to 
m iwinidance of sanity. 

^or Hevcral years after the defeat of our resolution we kept tab on 
pronprcts in the Senate for ratification. Had there been any new 
jiHl (or its passage I intended to get the resolution introduced again. 

\Uv forces of isolation grew stronger rather than weaker. The oppor- 
Kl*V llml seemed so bright in January, 19^35, was not to recur. 

I Imi mounting threats to peace in Europe and Asia had in America 
iHly I he opposite effect they should have had. They ought to have 
I large section of the American public more willing to unite with 
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right-minded nations abroad in bringing pressure to bear on the naU^ 
obviously preparing for^war. Instead, they cau^ those Americans 
of whom were honest in their beliefs, to pull back in and to 

they would have nothing to do with the rest of the world. They blm<M 
failed to see that a major war anywhere could not but touch us in ma^ 
vital points. They wishfully thought we could be immune from any bW| 
ricane merely by closing our doors and pulling down our windows. Ma« 
ot them shut their eyes and refused to see that war was coming. J 

I myself, with the cooperation of numerous other ofticials, 
ceased trying to point out to my own countrymen, and to foreign goviMIJ, 
ments as well, that the danger to peace was great and was becom^ 
greater. A number of persons even to this day, with apparent surprW' 
and astounding ignorance or forgetfulness, say loudly to those of ui W 
immediate charge of our foreign relations in those days: What were y« 
doing during the years following 1933? Why did you not discer n UW 
foreign dangers steadily developing? Why did you not give the Amerl^, 
public notice of such perils and the need for adequate preparations 
them? If the isolationist viewpoint seriously interfered with the probKW 
of discovering and making known to America these perils and thre^ 
why did you not bring this tremendously important matter to the atwm 

tion of the general public?” _ . 

The answer to these apparently innocent questions and exclamalipi 

is fully set forth in the record. As -the dangers of aggression increasil^ 
revealed themselves, I made more than twenty addresses and statemHB 
in my first two years in office alone, containing as emphauc warningi H | 
coming danger as the English language could convey. j 

Some of my warnings I have already quoted. On May 2, I 933 i li 
stated to the American Section of the International Chamber of C(i^ 
merce: “I fear the policy of extreme isolation as the greatest danggr^l 
world peace, and as more seriously threatening the world with banknipfcW 

than war itself.” ' ^ j 

To the graduating class of the College of William and Mary, I 
on June n, 1934: “We are obliged to feel deep concern that aero* III 
water, notwithstanding the terrible havoc and wreckage wrought by Oj 
war that began twenty years ago, and notwithstanding that the inven W 
of science will make future wars more terrible, there is so much resmin II 
the gravest apprehension. Regardless of the fact that preparation for M 
but too often makes war inevitable, and the fact that preparation 
grievous burden on the people, armaments are being momentarily 
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f!nniS4^d, and in practice the theory seems to be abandoned that nations, 
llkr individuals, should live not as potential enemies, but as neighbors 
mn\ friends,” 

On November i, 1934 ,1 said to the National Foreign Trade Council, 
U\ New York: “Extreme nationalism, if persisted in, is destined soon to 
wreck our entire structure of western civilization.” 

To the Pan American Union I said on April 15, 1935* “Many a na¬ 
tion is today continuing to plunge headlong in the direction of extreme 
rmlionalism. . . . Under this spell of wild and mad extremism, nations 
III many parts of the globe are arming to the teeth and are thus more 
impurely blocking business recovery in the world at large.” I referred to 
itlTHC as “suicidal movements.” 

I told the Chamber of Commerce of the United States on May 2, 
1935* “The dangerous political situations that exist throughout the world 
hidiiy, the international tension, the recrudescence of the military spirit, 
llit^ expansion of standing armies, the enormously increased military 
liiiclgets, the feverish efforts made to invent new instruments of warfare, 
Mpw weapons for offense and defense—all these have emerged and de- 
vi'lnfied in a world in which the international economic structure has been 
ihitUered. ... It is the collapse of the world structure, the develoi^ment 
id Isolated economies, that has let loose the fear which now grips every 
MUlion, and which threatens the peace of the world,” 

On June 10, 1935, I stated at the Pennsylvania Military College: 
^'Wc have seen in certain countries, just as we did prior to the dreadful 
I'^iiiflagration in 1914, a. military caste working on the popular mind until 
If glorified, not as a means but as an end, military power and achieve- 
lliimt; we have seen that same military caste carrying armaments and the 
(jirj durations of war to a point that well-nigh paralyzes productive effort 
within the national borders. . . . there has been set up a vicious circle 
id greater and ever greater armaments, which in the long run can only 
Irrtd to impoverishment and economic suicide.” 

Two days later I said in an address to the Conference of Seaport 
('dies on International Trade, in New York City: “There are some 
miilnoiis tendencies present in the world which, if persisted in, cannot fail 
(0 bring disaster and to undo whatever progress has thus far been made 
(iiwjirtl greater world stability. We witness all about us a reckless, com- 
((Piltive building-up of armaments, a recurrence of the mad race which 
(iilor to 1914 led the nations of the world headlong to destruction. If per- 
ilitrd in, this course will again plunge the world into disaster,” 
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I continued these warnings in the years to follow. I always paid ; 
attention to the preparation of such public addresses. I knew they 
be widely quoted at home and also that foreign governments were Uh 
to read them in full. They were to be an expression of the poUcieill 
views of the American Government, not merely of myself. i 

Sometimes weeks were spent in the writing of one speech. I 
call to my office a group of my principal advisers. “I am scbeduli||^| 
make a speech in such and such a city on such and such a day,” I wd 
say. ‘‘Here is what I have in mind.” I then outlined to them the id 
had been evolving. I might have some notes before me, sometimes wflll 
the night before at my apartment. Then I asked for their opinion 
suggestions. Finally I picked one of my associates to draft these ideal 11 
a text of the speech, Thp head of an important department requirld* 
make important statements of all kinds virtually from day to day 
literally no time personally to prepare his own texts. 

When the first draft of a speech came to me, I revised and re 
I then circulated this text to my advisers, with the request that th^ ’ 
in their suggestions or additions. When these came back to me I pii 
them on, if I accepted them, to the official writing the draft. He rewp 
it on the basis of the suggestions. From the time of the first draft I 
tated any additional ideas or modifications that occurred to me, and ad 
sentences or paragraphs or took them out of the draft. Since the 
sponsibility for the ideas in the ^)eech was mine, I carefully made 
sions, paragraph by paragraph. This procedure went on for day» un| 
the address began to assume the shape I intended. I frequently Cllll 
meetings of a group of advisers to go over it together. Among them 
the heads of the geographic divisions that might be concerned by 
I was to say. In some cases many successive drafts had to be pre 
until the speech satisfied me. Fifteen drafts of one important addresi ’ 
written before I gave my final O.K. 

Before delivering a major speech committing the Administration 
a certain policy, I made it a point to submit the text to the President 
advance of delivery. I usually took it to him myself because I did 
want it to get into other hands before he had read it, and because I wnnll 
to be present when he went over it in order to explain anything to hll 
that might arise and also to observe personally his reaction. The Pretlill 
silently read my speech but always commented from time to timo an 
found something that excited unusual interest. Only in rare instuncf 
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however, did he offer suggestions or criticism, and they were not of a 
tundamental nature. 

In addition to these addresses I continued to speak privately in the 
llirif tone to the Ambassadors of the major nations. I earnestly adjured 
Itirm to transmit my thoughts to their Governments. When statesmen or 
Import ant personages of other countries called upon me in Washington, 
I never lost an opportunity to tell them that war in Europe and through- 
liiil the world was inevitable in the not distant future unless the nations 
bigJin immediately to adopt an entirely different program. 

I was listened to but not heeded. My Congressional experience as a 
I ttiiMndia in the twenties was being transplanted to the foreign field in 
I hr thirties. From the floor of Congress during the twenties I had warned 
and again that with economic nationalism trade would fail, debts 
timlij not be paid, unemployment would ensue, and collapse would surely 
(111 He. It came. My voice could not stop it. From the State Department 
(hirittg the thirties I warned even oftener that, with political and economic 
IlllonuUsm, war would surely come. Nor did I stop with words. Along 
with the President, I proposed* or took every action that had a reasonable 
tlmuce for making the United States a part of the struggle for peace— 
\\w arms embargo against the aggressor, adherence to the World Court, 
(mrlicipation ih League Commissions, our offer not to impede the opera- 
{Um of sanctions, a world, nonaggression agreement, support of disarma- 
plans, the Montevideo accords^ implementation of the Good Neigh- 
Un Policy as an example to Europe and Asia, and the trade agreements. 
Hut the political collapse of 1939 came as relentlessly as the economic col- 
|ii|me of 1929. 

Many American citizens of breadth and vision, many groups, or- 
|i4iii/.#iUons, and public officials did their utnaost to warn and arouse the 
HHrrilry. The press and radio in large numbers echoed these solemn warn- 
lugH. But all who were thus struggling to alert the nation and the other 
iliniocracies found themselves hopelessly in the minority. 

My first two years in office and until the middle of 1935 form a 
imliiral period. Within that time we saw the growth and rearming of 
Ntt/ism, Japan’s movement of conquest, the futility of the major Euro- 
democracies, the death of disarmament, the illness of the League, 
(lifi recognition of Russia, the foundation of the Good Neighbor Policy, 
Niift I lie beginning of a movement toward more liberal trade. 

On the whole, it was not a happy period. Its frustration was like that 
id n dreamer who sees a monster approaching but is unable to move his 
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legs to escape or his lips to scream. In these two years and several iponi 
there was feverish rearj^aament in some nations, blindness in others, a 
assassination was used as a political weapon. Nationalism continued 
mount. The League, hope of the world after the First World War, gr 
faint—^but its greatest trial was not to come until the next period, 
Europe and Asia there was no real agreement signed among the naUc 
which did not embrace increased armaments or a military alliance. 

But still there was peace. It was not until the autumn of 1935 tl 
the peace was broken and a series of wars, invasions, and occupati( 
began which dragged Europe and Asia down the dungeon steps to 1 
torture chamber of the Second World War. 


Part Three 

TOWARD THE ABYSS 


(1935-1939) 













29 : Neutrality by Legislation 


AS THE MIDDLE OF 1935 arrived, the following facts of the 
llorl<l situation had become limpidly clear: 

(1) War involving one European power, Italy^ and possibty others, 
Iffii coming soon. 

(2) Germany, though rearming feverishly, was not ready for any 
itHiJnr aggression and would not be for several years. Meantime she would 

Europe in turmoil. 

(3) Britain and France, although alarmed at Mussolini’s plans and 
llltlcr^s rearmament, still had too many differences between themselves 
III lec and act alike in the face of the common danger. 

(4) Japan was consolidating her position in Manchuria and exerting 
dViry effort to keep China disunited until Japan was ready for another 
linmrl-scale military move. 

(5) In the United States an avalanche of isolationism was over- 
tlirlming any prospect of inducing the American people to agree to a more 
Vlliil share in world affairs. Congress, having disavowed the World Court, 
mn seeking ways to legislate us out of possible involvement in the next 
imr which was becoming more and more inevitable. 

This last development I shall deal with first, because it was to color 
IMir foreign relations up to and after the day that Hitler’s armies plunged 
Into Poland and the Second World War began. 

My first two years and several months in office, until the middle of 
ly.lSi differ from my next four years, until September i, 1939, in that, 
III the latter period, international relations in all parts of the world became 
nuirr closely knit and intertwined. In narrating the events of the first 
(wrltKl, as they affected the conduct of our foreign relations, I could dis- 
iiiw countries or groups of countries somewhat individually, one after 
I lie other. In this next period I could no longer separate them, because 
♦In7 refused to be separated. What Italy did involved two continents. 
WImt Germany did and planned embraced the Western world. What 
f4|infi did and planned comprised the Eastern world. What the three 
jilltiiied together included the whole world. Our Western Hemisphere, 
liiultl no longer be considered by itself; it had also to be considered in 
If In Hon to the Axis Powers’ intentions here. Our domestic legislation re- 
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lating to loreign affairs was influenced by the growth of the war ihrait 
in Europe, • 

The way toward neutrality legislation in the United States was pavat 
by the hearings of the Nye Committee established by the Senate to Inm] 
vestigate the manufacture and sale of arms and munitions. It is doubtful i 
that any Congressional committee has ever had a more unfortunate effe^ 
on our foreign relations, unless it be the Senate Foreign Relations CoiKiH 
mittee considering the Treaty of Versailles submitted by President WilwK^ 
Following the publication of articles purporting to reveal details of tlvj 
sale of munitions by American manufacturers to foreign goveinrmtlt^^ 
Senator Gerald P. Nye, Republican of North Dakota, introduced a resolll^; 
tion in February, 1934, to create a committee to investigate. Shor^J 
thereafter reports “from the Hill” were published to the effect that I OJN 
posed such an investigation. I told a press conference on February m 
that I was trying to show a genuine interest in the investigation, whlfc! 
leaving the initiative and the policy decision to Congress. 

After the Senate allowed the resolution to pass, virtually by defaull 
and without more than casual consideration, Nye, a minority RepubllM^ 
member and an isolationist of the deepest dye, was appointed by Vllf^ 
President Garner to be chairman of the investigating committee. Thli uM 
a blunder of major proportions, the responsibility for which was Senatift 
Pittman’s, himself an isolationist in numerous respects. Ordinarilyi^ ndtfi 
a special committee was created for. any purpose, especially an invMll»|t| 
ing committee, a member of the majority party—in this epoch the DertlM 
cratic Party—rather than a member of the minority party would be 
chairman. Pittman, though chairman of the Foreign Relations CommllM 
was preoccupied in other ways? and decided to let the appointment g o 
Nye. The Vice President would have accepted Pittman’s recommendlitliB 
of another chairman, had he chosen to make one. 1 

Had I dreamed that an isolationist Republican would be appolnll'trt 
promptly would have opposed it, but I expected that a member of M 
majority party would be named under the usual practice and 
would keep the investigation within legitimate and reasonable boundi M 
not make it a great propaganda movement. J 

The appointment of Nye was a fatal mistake because the commtllM 
under his chairmanship, proceeded to enlarge the scope of its inquiry IM 
an attempt to prove that the United States had been drawn into the KM 
World War by American bankers and muniticHis makers. It Ignored j| 
contested the broad reasons for our entry into that war,; namely, M 
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unlawful sinking of American ships and the destruction of American lives 
by German submarines, and the danger to the United States of a nation 
With principles such as Germany’s winning the war. We had had to invoke 
the principle of self-defense. 

Therefore the majority of the committee, in effect, dug the ground 
mit from under those of us who had the international viewpoint and who 
irgued that, if the peace of the world were to be maintained, the United 
Stales had to take its share in the effort. Their view was that, if the sale 
Ilf munitions and the granting of loans to belligerents could be prevented, 
(he United States automatically could avoid war and need not cooperate 
other nations toward that end. The rising dangers in Europe and 
Adia were to them merely an impelling reason to withdraw within our 
mil shores as opposed to doing anything to help other nations resolve 
Ihese dangers. 

By impugning the motives and honesty of President Wilson in the 
World War, by etching a sordid caricature of our former associates, 
lltiUtin and France, and by whitewashing the Kaiser’s Germany, the 
IKiiTi mittee gave the American people a wholly erroneous view as to the 
why we had gone to war in 1917. The committee made undoubt- 
i*illy useful disclosures concerning the traffic in arms, but its effect was to 
llirtiw the country into deepest isolationism at the very moment when our 
(MiluiMTce was so vitally needed to help ward off the approaching threats 
til war abroad. 

The committee found the country eager for publicity against the big 
Iwiiikcrs and munitions makers. With its appetite whetted by the very 
(ilihlicity it received, the committee sought for more. Its chief investiga- 
liMp Stephen Raushenbush, in a large sense constituted the committee and 
Kt’liprally directed its activities. He was eager to get yie committee into 
llir headlines and was very careless about the effect his publicity, which 
♦illeii consisted of mere rumors and half-truths, would have on other 
lovrrnments, to say nothing of our own people. 

Moreover, the Senators on the committee, as so often occurs in such 
dlnmioiis, were entirely too disposed to permit their chief investigator to 
(mvr his own way. The committee was well staffed, including capable men, 
of whom had made a kind of hobby of attacking the big bankers and 
WUHillons manufacturers. This staff was largely responsible for the actual 
Wink of the committee and for the violence of its attacks on bankers and 
iiiHn makers. Their publicity director kept a stream of so-called “news” 
(Inwlng out to the press of this and other countries. 
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The committee’s activities throughout were extremely isolatifl«Hftl 
Its investigation and report revolved around the idea that future peM( 
for this nation could be assured by staying at home and remaining neultl^i 
with no serious thought of resistance beyond our own boundaries, regar 
less of the danger of aggression. 

In the Executive Branch it was evident that no one could wltfcl 
stand' the isolationist cyclone. The mere hint of an investigation had 
with wide acclaim. The President and I, of course, agreed to coopfBtll 
with the committee, especially since its original purpose, to inveati|ft|| 
the traffic in arms, was laudable. , '*1 

I wrote Senator Nye on April 27, 1934: “You may rely upon 
fullest and most cordial cooperation of the Department in supplying 
with any information in our possession, which may aid you. . . . She 
you feel that I personally can be of any assistance to you, please do n 4 
fail to call upon me.” 

I instructed Joseph C. Green, the State Department’s expert on tU||l 
fic in arms, to hold himself at the disposition of the committee. On M# 
18 the President, in a message to the Senate drafted in the State 
ment, recommended that the committee receive the generous support 
the Senate and promis^ the cooperation of the Executive departm€nll> 

A due regard for the Senate action in creating the Nye Comtl 
made it proper for the Department cheerfully to supply it with all pi 
documents, and records that it would ordinarily furnish a committ*# 
Congress, Actually, we went beyond the usual limits in our efforts to 
operate with Nye’s group. With the Democratic Senate majority 
along with the Nye Committee, the President and I felt that out 
feasible step was a sort of marking time. There was no hope of SUCG 
and nothing to be gained in combating the isolationist wave at that 
ment. To have done so would only have brought a calamitous defeat 
precipitated a still more disastrous conflict on the whole basic quettlmt 
isolation itself. 

The committee, after spending the summer of 1934 in eximln 
documents and amassing evidence, began its hearings on Septemli#^ 
Almost immediately our difficulties with other countries started ttRK 
Buenos Aires Government protested certain allegations from the coniil 
tee concerning an Argentine admiral. The British Acting Foreign 
tary Vansittart sent a very sharp protest, already mentioned, over rutfl 
charges concerning King George V. The Mexican Government pro If 
references to President Rodriguez. Other Latin American Govemif 
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itbjecled to charges of bribery involving some of their high officials. The 
Chlnes'h Government presented an aide-memoire denying the testimony 
IlMt a $10,000,000 wheat loan from us had been used to buy arms. 

Consequently I went to see the Nye Committee in person on Sep- 
limber II and spent over two hours with it, I pointed to the damage 
lulng done to our foreign relations as publicity was given to mere rumors 
litvolving the heads or high ofiicials of other Governments. Thereupon 
Ifliutor Nye composed a letter to me in which he deeply regretted that 
i false impression might have been created by some of the statements 
Inifoduced into the committee’s records. I myself issued a statement that 

I I was not in the mind of the committee or of any official of our Gov- 
IHimcnt to give the slightest offense to any other Government or its of- 
flilals. I transmitted Nye’s letter and my own statement to the ambas- 
utilurs who had protested. 

The situation worsened, however, when the Nye Committee began 
Inferring publicly to State Department documents the publication of 
which had not been authorized. According to the universally accepted rules 
Ilf diplomatic courtesy, a Government receiving a communication from 
iliiillier Government does not usually publish it until the other Govern- 
mni formally approves its release. Through the Nye Committee, there- 
we began getting into hot water with a number of other Govern- 
liiflilM. I found it very difficult to curb the committee in this careless, 
fn ictlingly harmful publicity. I was kept busy explaining or apologizing 
Hiiich of the time to other Governments with hurt feelings. 

On February 7, 1935, I wrote Senator Nye: “In granting permission 

III make public the contents of documents from our files, I have been as 

as the public interest and the maintenance of cordial relations with 
u\\m Governments would permit. ... In view of the embarrassment 
whlih the unauthorized publication of such documents may cause the De- 
prtilfurnl, and in view of the very real disadvantage at which it may 
(lUi I* this Government in the conduct of its foreign relations, I hope that 
will be able to make arrangements which will prevent such inadvert- 
imI piililication in the future.” In reply Nye expressed the regret of every- 
concerned over ^what may appear to have been gross betrayal of 
Hi# iplendid confidence which we have enjoyed with and through you 
«ii4 your office,” 

Our difficulties became still more acute, however, when the Nye Com- 
plunging into the background of the First World War, began to 
iiili^iorriri records of New York banks which had dealt with the* Allies. The 
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British and French Ambassadors protested repeatedly. The British At 
bassador, Sir Ronald iindsay, sent me a note on March 20, 1935, 
which he said that to proceed with the examination of the correspondfl# 
of the British Government without warning or without attempting to d 
tain British consent was an act of “grave discourtesy. ’ 

Joseph C. Green, at my instructions, called on Senator Nye to f 
tempt to persuade him to abandon the investigation into documentf' 
nearly twenty years before. Nye refused, but did agree that no docunH 
relating to dealings between the former Allied Governments and Amerli 
banks would be made public until I had had an opf)ortunity to coniu 

the interested Governments. ^ 

The next day I saw Lindsay and told him of this agreement, Bui 
added: “Frankly, I cannot agree with you that my Governmeht ti I 
quired, as a matter of courtesy, to ascertain in advance the nature of 
investigation like this and of the matter proposed to be made public, • 
to hunt up the British Ambassador to lay the entire matter before h 
for such comment as he and his Government might see fit to offer." 
put my position on record, I addressed a letter to the British Ambaeiit 
the same day, and expressed my surprise at die position he had taken -i 
his letter of March 20. 

I had already tried to enlist the support of the President in my i 
fort to bring the Nye Committee within reasonable limits. I handed U 
a memorandum on March 15 urging that he summon the Nye ComiriW 
to a White House conference to advise the committee “to refrain Itj 
any unnecessary agitation in public bearings of questions which 
handicap this Government in its relations with other Government#." H 
President did see the Nye Committee four days later, but for some rM| 

did not mention my request. ^ 

What I wanted the Nye Committee members to understand wa# 1 | 
Hitler had just thrown out the military clauses of the Versailles Tr*| 
and Mussolini was completing his plans for the invasion of Ethiopln, • 
the spectacle of the bitter quarreling between Britain and France otVj| 
one side and the United States on the other over documents two deaf 
old was certainly not one to deter Hitler and Mussolini from thdr | 
signs. At that particular time Britain and France were trying to lir|| 
Germany into an armaments limitation agreement and dissuade MuiW^ 
from his African aggression, and their efforts were certainly not bif 
furthered by the wave of anti-British and anti-French feeling engend 
by the Nye Committee. 
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I sent another memorandum to the President on April ii in which 
I recommended he hold a further conference with the Nye Committee 
inii urge it not to proceed with the examination of the correspondence 
l»tween the former Allied Governments and American banks. “The pro- 
|M)»ed action of the committee,” I said, “would result in irritating the 
llrltish and French Governments, and it is difficult to conceive that any 
liieful purpose could be served by a study of these documents. It can 
KUircely be maintained with reason that such a study is a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to the study of legislation for taking profits out of war, particu¬ 
larly as the committee has already prepared its Bill on that subject.” 

The President and I met with Senators Nye, Pope, and Clark at the 
White House on April 18. I asked the Senators at least to defer their 
iWitnination of the correspondence “until the lessening of the tension in 
Ulurope might decrease the likelihood of unintended and unfortunate 
mpercussions.” But the Senators continued to insist on examining the 
ntrrespondence. 

F inall y the Nye Committee demanded the British and French Gov- 
•iiiments’ accounts with American banks during the last war. The British 
mil French Governments stated that, since there was nothing in their 
Ni I'dunts with American banks which they wished to keq) secret from the 

I Hilled States Government, they would agree to having the accounts 
IliriU'd over in their entirety to me, to be dealt with as I believed right. 

I I iimmunicated this offer to the Nye Committee and stated I would make 
I hr accounts available to the committee on the same basis I had made 
l|)H luiicnts available from the Department’s files. Nye agreed and ex- 
jili'WttHi his appreciation of the Department’s efforts and courtesy. 

But the worst example of carelessness by the Nye Committee was 
Mill to occur. On January 15, 1936, reference was made during the com- 
Hill Ire’s public hearings to the contents of a confidential memorandum 
(Ivrn by Arthur J. Balfour, British Foreign Secretary, to Secretary of 
kliilr Lansing on May 18, 1917, which referred to Britain’s secret agree- 
mikmIn with other Allied Governments. Nye asserted that both President 
Wllmui and Secretary Lansing had falsified when they said they had no 
lltiiiwirdge of British secret commitments prior to the Paris Peace Con- 
htmiic, This was a particularly aggravated breach because we had asked 
.(Iw British Government if they would piermit publication of the memo- 
f#iii|liin; they had refused, and we had so informed Nye on December 
Hi 1935. I vigorously protested to the Nye Committee, which agreed to 
Iflurii nil copies of the Balfour Memorandum to the State Department. 
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On January 20 I issued a press statement setting forth the Siill 1 
Department’s attitude toward the publication of confidential docuin^Bj 
from its files. T said it was manifestly impossible for our Govemmetif li J 
“undertake to make public confidential communications wi^out the 
mission of the Government which reposed confidence in this Govemmttttt^^ ^ 
I added that it was “important that this long-established rule of unlvei^ | 
application among civilized nations should be observed if we are to 
the respect and confidence of other governments, so essential to the 
duct of international relations.’’ I concluded by stating that the exteof M | 
which the State Department would cooperate with Congressionsd cuniHldi 
tees was therefore conditional upon the extent to which such commll 
cooperated with it. 

At a press conference I said: “I served here in an official 
during Wilson’s Administration and, needless to say, in commcMi with lh| j 
American public, I have the highest—I had and have always maintnlni^J 
—the highest regard for his patriotism and scrupulous honesty/' 

The Nye Committee hearings furnished the isolationist springboUf^] 
for the first Neutrality Act of our present epoch, and for this reAKHI |j 
have gone into them at length. I do not decry the benefit they undouh 
produced in revealing hitherto undisclosed methods employed in the 
in arms. But I cannot too strongly emphasize their disastrous effectif 

The Nye Committee aroused an isolationist sentiment that wiJ 
tie the hands of the Administration just at the very time when our hfl 
should have been free to place the weight of our influence in the it'll 
where it would count. It tangled our relations with the very nationi Whi 
we should have been morally supporting. It stirred the resentment 
other nations with whom we had no quarrels. It confused the mlnik 1 
our own people as to the real reasons that led us into the First Wifll 
War. It showed the prospective aggressors in Europe and Asia that 
public opinion was pulling a cloak over its head and becoming natlotK 
unconcerned with their designs and that therefore they could proceed 
fuller confidence. 

Actually, the State Department had begun a study of neutri 
legislation before the Nye Committee started its hearings. In June| 

Under Secretary Phillips induced Charles Warren, former United Si 
Assistant Attorney General, to make a special study of neutrality fuf l| 
Department. In August, 1934, Assistant Secretary Moore, with my 
currence, sent the President at Hyde Park, for his information, a 
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tftndum on neutrality written by Mr. Warren. About that time I appointed 
a committee within the Department to study the question. 

The President sent me a memorandum from Hyde Park on September 
15, 1934, stating that “this matter of neutral rights” was of “such im- 
IXirlance” that he wished I would discuss with Under Secretary Phillips 
and Moore “the whole subject” with a view to advising him whether to 
rffccjmmend legislation to the coming session of Congress. By December 
I hr committee I had appointed formulated a tentative draft of legislation 
which we submitted informally to Attorney General Cummings and Secre- 
Irtry of the Navy Swanson for their comments. 

The President, on February 23, 1935, sent me a memorandum asking 
nw to speak with him “about the advisability of a message (to Congress) 
im war profits and kindred subjects.” On March 15 I gave the President 
iwo memoranda concerning war profits, the international traffic in arms 

the Nye investigations. Advising against a presidential message at 
thiit time, I recommended that he call the Nye Committee to the White 
lIouBe for consultation within the next week or ten days. I suggested he 
jolght promise to support the committee on legislation setting up a 
Nwlional Munitions Control Board, with a registration and licensing 
lyHiem to regulate the arms traffic. A draft of a bill to this effect had been 
lirrpared by the State Department, at Senator Nye’s request, and sub¬ 
mit ted to the committee on March 13. 

The President did call the Nye Committee to the White House; but 
llir conference, at which I was not present, seems to have been devoted in 
Irttgc part to the question of neutrality, and the committee members 
Hidnrtiinately got the impression that the President wanted them to devise 
♦imilrality legislation. On March 27 the chief investigator for the Nye 
I diiifuittee, Stephen Raushenbush, informed us that the members had not 
duHight to consider neutrality until the President had “pushed” them into 
M, and now they were “hot on the trail.” I thereupon sent Green to tell 
Nyr that the Department, at the request of the President, had been 
iiiiidying the question of neutrality legislation, had found it to be ex- 
ihuMidy delicate, had not yet agreed upon a legislative program, and had 
imH yet made a report to the President. 

At this point the Foreign Relations Committee, under Senator Pitt- 
HUin, became alarmed that^ye was assuming jurisdiction over a subject 
wtii( li properly fell to that committee. I instructed Green to telephone 
HrtiiKlu^nhush to this effect, and subsequently the Nye Committee decided 
Mill to press for neutrality legislation. 

11 
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On April ii I sent the President a niemorandum informing him ofJ 
our draft legislation on neutrality, but I told him I was “not prepared to| 
advocate this or any^other specific program of legislation on this subje 
at this time.” I said there was “great diversity of (4)inion” among th«1| 
President’s closest advisers “as to the proper method of dealing with thii 
subject, and certainly great diversity of public opinion.” I was inforB 
“that the leaders in the Senate are opposed to the raising of any questia 
of foreign policy which-would result in, acrimonious discussions and tnl 
delaying action on necessary domestic legislation.” Furthermore, I said, “ilj 
is contended that in view of the present situation in Europe, discussions ofl 
this question at this time would tend to arouse unjustifiable fears of'j 
imminent war.” 

And, summing it all up, I told the President that the subject of 
neutrality was “so complicated in respect to domestic law, internatioB 
law, and questions of policy” that he might “deem it unwise for 
Administration to commit itself to the support of any specific program ol] 
legislation imtil the subject has been further studied” and until a progra 
could be drawn up on which his advisers were in “substantial agreement,”! 

The fact was, I did not want neutrality legislation. And certainly.li 
did not want the kind, advocated by isolationists like Nye, which wQuI(j 
bind the Executive hand and foot and inform any prospective aggres 
like Germany, Italy, or Japan that they could declare war on thelrJ 
intended victim and we would then see to it that our citizens did notj 
furnish arms to that victim. The dictator states did not need to worijl*] 
whether we would furnish arms to themselves, because they knew that, 
military preparedness, they would have a long edge on the victims. 

I did not want to see legislation which, by telling the world in advaolMj 
what we would not do in case of war, would prevent our exercising owtj 
influence to prevent war; nor legislation which, if war came, would pWh! 
elude our rendering the least assistance to the world organization, tlli • 
League of Nations, in its efforts to bring the war to an end. 

There was so much confusion in 1935 and succeeding years on thi J 
subject of neutrality that I should like to pause at this point and outllJBi 
the situation as I saw it. 

We had to look at neutrality from two points of view. The first wH J 
neutrality under international law. Over a j>eriod of several centurlHir 
certain rules had become more or less accepted in international law 
erning the rights and duties of neutral countries during wartime, 
enumerated, for instance, the goods that could be considered contra 
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of war and therefore subject to capture by a warring nation if destined 
Ifj its enemy. 

Then there was the neutrality that was made at home. A nation could 
Impose laws on its citizens preventing them from having certain dealings 
with the warring nations, believing that therefore it would not be drawn 
into the war. It was this kind of neutrality that the isolationists in the 
United States had in mind. 

The seventeenth century Dutch jurist, Hugo Grotius, often called the 
Kfcther of International Law, was the first to lay down a comprehensive 
I Ifl of rules under the first kind of neutrality. But it must be remembered 
tint Grotius, although elaborating a code of neutrality, did not recommend 
Mint nations remain neutral. He expected them to examine the right and 
wrung of a war and to support the nation in the right. He said it was the 
duty of those not engaged in a war “to do nothing whereby he who sup- 
|Hjrts a wicked cause may be rendered more powerful, or whereby the 
movements of him who wages a just war may be hampered.” 

My reasoning partly followed the doctrine of Grotius. I believed that, 
Mlliler modern conditions, a nation need not and should not remain neutral 
111 the full sense of the term. Also, b^ause a war by an aggressor in any 
(inrt of the world was calculated to affect the security of a peaceful coun- 
My wherever located, it was our duty to make the fullest practical con- 
iilljution toward cooperation with other law-abiding nations to preserve 
This I had in mind in 1933 when I urged the passage of legislation 
Itivtiig the President the right to impose an arms embargo against an 
nilgressor nation in time of war and when I helped formulate Norman 
(Invis's statement at Geneva that we would not impede the operation of 
I I’ttgue sanctions against an aggressor. 

I did not, however, fully accept Grotius’s doctrine in regard to deter- 
illliilrig and acting on the right and wrong of a war and to supporting the 
MU lion in the right. This became more or less academic and subordinate 
as it might figure in the major question of determining the aggres- 
A nation could be in the right in an argument with another nation 
Miitl Ntill be the aggressor if it went to war. Being in the right in a dis- 
(*1(1 (lid not give a nation the privilege of going to war to settle it. More- 
kVi’I, it was often difficult, in the course of a complicated dispute, to 
'liMrfmine which of the disputants was in the right. We could not become 
in such disputes all over the world. But, if the rule of world 
nldiir under law were broken in any part of the world by resort to arms 
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by an aggressor, such fact affected our security and therefore we woli 
impede the aggressor jn order to safeguard our peace. 

I did accept the moral viewpoint that a powerful nation like oul 
advocating the high principles of peaceful living among nations, could i 
sit idly by if one country attacked another and do nothing whatever 
impede the aggressor or aid the victim. A private citizen, seeing one W 
make a brutal assault on another, would certainly consider it unchrliUj 
to hand each of them the same length of stick or to refuse to give ellk 
one anything or say or do anything that might help the victim. 

What most advocates of stringent neutrality by legislation forfi 
moreover, was that an entirely new situation had entered into wii| 
affairs right in their own lifetime. The private citizen, even if he did ti 
wish to run the risk of injury by getting into the fight to help the' vlctH 
could at least call the police, and when the police came he could help tl 
officers of the law and certainly would do nothing to impede them. PfJ 
to the First World War there had been no such police for the world, B 
after that war there came into being the League of Nations, whose mil 
bers could act together to thwart an aggressor and help the victimi 

How then could strict neutrality be reconciled with the existenco 
the League? President Wilson argued that there could be no reconcillilh 
He maintained that the only solution was to set up a world system nl 
would prevent war and therefore render neutrality academic. As earlyi 
September 2, 1916, in an address accepting the renomination for ll 
Presidency, he said: “No nation can any longer remain neutral as agalfl 
any willful disturbance of the peace of the world.” Then, on October I 
1916, he said in an address at Cincinnati: “The business of neutrality 
over.” The United States dicf not enter the League Wilson createdi ll 
the League was there. My predecessor, Henry L, Stimson, also stall 
his belief that the old idea of neutrality was dead. 

If, on the outbreak of war, the members of the League had decldi 
that one of the nations was the aggressor and imposed military or M 
nomic sanctions against it, could strict neutrality on our part be login 
moral, or to our best interests? Would we, under international law^ ca 
tinue to insist on giving the same-size stick to both contestant*, II 
thereby tend to defeat the action taken under the League systeniF i 
would we, under our own neutrality law, refuse to give anything to olll 
contestant, and thereby also militate against the victim whom the Lflf 
was trying to help? And would we regard the League members who tw 
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(mrt in military sanctions as warring nations, too, and refuse to have 
(Iffalings with them as well? 

It is undoubtedly true that the League, formed by most nations of 
Wm world to preserve peace, did conflict with what previously and liter- 
ilty was considered strict neutrality. Nations not members of the League, 
mU as the United States, were, of course, left free to cling to the theory 
Atilt observance of neutrality for whatever benefit or protection it might 
Afford, if any, to their security. Five years later the world was to see that 
International desperadoes, waging wars of aggression, ignored with impu- 
llil)' any consideration of neutrality, as the sad experience of countries like 
lli'lgium, Holland, Denmark, and Norway showed. 

Any law-abiding nation recognizing the doctrine that war by an 
AKMressor against another country is more or less a threat to the security 
uf jll countries, relies no longer on the old doctrine of neutrality, but pro- 
M»nls with due diligence to cooperate with all other peaceful countries 
iialiisl such an aggressor, and accordingly modifies its former conceptions 
III neutrality. 

Another new fact that required cognizance was that, when the First 
Wui 1 <[ War ended, neutral rights under international law were left in what 
I lulled a “slumbering, disrupted and dislocated condition.” During that 
IN( the Allies and the Central Powers proclaimed contraband lists embrac¬ 
ing not only arms, ammunition, and implements of war, which was natu- 
lil, but also all the materials out of which such items were manufactured. 
ViHually every product entering into international trade could be included 
III this definition, and be subject to seizure. After the United States 
the war in 1917, we adopted generally the same extensive lists 
Iff contraband. When the war ended, most of the Allied nations had no 
tllHher interest in the discussion of neutral rights because they had joined 
\\w League of Nations. A new definition and reestablishment of neutral 
iIaIiIa was left to the nations outside the League, and they did little or 
•iiilbing in that direction. 

'I'hese were only a few of the many points the isolationists failed to 
MiOAlrlrr. To them the word “neutrality” had something magic in its warp 
ihil woof. It was at the same time open-sesame and hocus-pocus. Its mere 
iHVMuUion, coupled with the phrase, “Let^s stay at home and mind our 

business,” was sufficient, in their minds, to keep war a thousand miles 
AWrty. Some of them did not reflect that neutrality had not prevented us 
iiofu nearly going to war with France at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
Imy, or from warring with Britain in 1812 and Germany in 1917. And 
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Others who did realize this fact became all the more insistent on movkli 
farther than neutralit}^ under international law and taking refuge bddN 
adamant legislation of our own. 

It was a fatal conjunction that two ill-omened events should hM 
occurred at the same time—one, the Nye Committee and its emphaill 4 
munitions manufacturers and bankers as being responsible for our H 
trance into the First World War, and the other, the obvious approidi | 
the Italo-Ethiopian War and its possible extension into a Europeatt^fi 
Public opinion was swayed, on the one hand, by the spectacular coodl 
sions of the Nye Committee which stirred resentment against makcS (j 
war equipment, and, on the other, by an almost frantic desire to nuw I 
absolutely impossible for us to be drawn into the approaching wafjl 
matter what happened. - ^ 

In the spring of 1935 a number of bills relating to neutrality iill( 
introduced in both Houses of Congress. Among them were resell!^ 
presented by Senators Nye and Clark which were referred to the 
Foreign Relations Committee, The President and I asked Pittman 
these resolutions, and it was our understanding that he was in agreMil 
with our wish. We were surprised, therefore, when Pittman’s comitittM 
reported out two of the Nye and Clark bills on June 26. We theroVfM 
sent Norman Davis to see Pittman, and the latter agreed to “stifle^* U 
Nye-Clark legislation. 

The President and I also sawPittman, and on July 10 I went 
the Foreign Relations Committee. I told them of the work being^ doUfl 
the State Department on neutrality and of the complicated nature at || 
questions involved. The committee then decided to recall for further ca 
sideration the two Nye and Clark bills and to appoint a subcommltlfg 
confer with the Department on the whole subject of neutrality 
tion. I still would have preferred postponing neutrality legislation, tilR 
was now evident that the movement in Congress, spurred by isolatjB^ 
agitation, was too strong. 

By July 20 the Department had completed a revised draft of i |M| 
trality bill. This left to the President’s discretion the applicatiO| al 1 
arms embargo in time of war. Other provisions gave the Presidenli iWm 
tion to prohibit American vessels from carrying arms and munitioaftl 
forbid the use of American ports as supply bases, the American ihg 
belligerent vessels, and American waters by belligerent submariu<»»t 
place an embargo on loans and to withdraw the protection of thil Ck*¥#( 
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Milt from Americans traveling on belligerent vessels. The President 
Improved this on the following day. 

On July 30 the Senate subcommittee held its first meeting with State 
|if[mrtnient representatives. In my absence. Under Secretary Phillips read 
a ilfitement suggesting the desirability of a single comprehensive neutral- 
, iy liiw to be applied at the discretion of the President. He urged passage 
hI I he National Munitions Control Bill as the necessary basis for this 
htliliition. This bill, applying equally in peace and war, was not strictly 
l^iUlriiHty legislation but it was essential for the efficient enforcement of 
Ihy restrictions on the export of arms. It was also needed so that this 
iliivrrnment could carry out its obligations if the Geneva arms-traffic 
>i<HVrrUion were ratified by a sufficient number of powers to give it effect. 
MlllJlp.s pointed out that it was desirable to avoid the impression that our 
Hnyrrnnient had ceased to desire the promotion of peace through disarma- 
one element of which was the control of the arms traffic. 

Finally, on July 31, Phillips sent to Senator Pittman and to Con- 
McReynolds, chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affalri, the Department’s draft of neutrality legislation. It soon became 
however, that the strong isolationist element in Congress would 
ftttt along with our idea that the neutrality provisions should be 
jqt)illtaj at the discretion of the President. On August 7 the Senate sub- 
HiHirnittee refused to approve our draft. 

hy the middle of August the neutrality struggle in Congress, par- 
inilrttly in the Senate, was highly confused. Although it was obvious that 
Oil* Itiilo-Ethiopian War was only a stone’s throw away, it seemed possible 
Ituil t'ongress would fail to enact any neutrality legislation prior to 
|it|iHiriunent. During the second week in August I went to see the Presi- 
and urged that he request Congress to pass a discretionary arms- 
♦HtlMiiHo resolution to apply in the event of the outbreak of this war. 

On August 19 I backed up my oral statements by handing the Presi- 
! A letter in which I said I felt that the time had come ‘‘when we 
I iliMuld make a vigorous effort to secure the enactment by Congress of 
I lii» Arms Embargo Resolution in respect to Ethiopia and Italy.” At the 
! lime I gave the President a draft of the resolution and another 
j itmll of a letter, for his signature, addressed to Senator Pittman and 
a copy of the resolution. I suggested to the President that, if 
Im- lint the letter, he might wish to release it to the press because, in my 
“public knowledge of the position of the Administration in regard 
(n Itik mutter would . . . serve a useful purpose at this time.” 
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cumstances, recommend that you withhold your approval. Section i Ust* 1 
minates on February 2 g, I936. Section 2 is so manifestly inadequate thit N 
it will have to be later amended. I hope that satisfactory legislatloil to 1 
replace these two sections can be enacted at the next session of Congreiii j 
I shall at the appropriate time venture to submit, for your consideratkm, j 
the text of a message on this subject which you may wish to addresS' to , 

the Congress.” _ ' , 

I had several reasons in mind in suggesting that the President sign ^ 
the joint resolution. One was that a veto would have provoked an opill 
conflict with Congress, which might have ended unhappily for the Admits 
istration, in view of the strong, rising isolationist sentiment throughout - 
the country. It was readily manifest that Congress did not intend to grillt 
our wish that we be permitted to apply an embargo against an aggreMf 
and not against the victim, or even that the President be permitted in 
decide whether to apply the embargo or not against both of them. 

Another reason was that the joint resolution did contain one featUfi 
we had been urging—the setting up of a national system for the regulation 
of the arms traffic. 

A third reason was. that the nature of the war to which the joilfl 
resolution would undoubtedly apply was already apparent. This was thi 
impending Italo-Ethiopian conflict, which was to break out five wcekl 
later. It was already certain that there was to be a war between Italy and 
Ethiopia, and it was equally certain which one of the two powers would t 
be the aggressor. It was also becoming evident that the League of Natloni 
powers intended to take some action in the way of sanctions against thf 
aggressor when the war came. 

It was easy to see, in advance, that the application of the neutrftlUy 
resolution, in this case, even though it imposed an embargo on both belllf- 
erents, could not but affect the aggressor, Italy, far more adversely thin 
the victim, Ethiopia. Italy had the shipping and money to import armi 
from us; Ethiopia had not. Italian ships carried on traffic with the Unltid 
States, and American citizens could be warned against traveling oii thcm| 
there were no Ethiopian ships. * 

The question of trade with belligerents, of course, was far larger thill 
the question of shipments of arms—and this the isolationists failed to lift 
When a nation, like Italy, is in position to manufacture its own aniii, 
is it not more important for that nation to import cotton for explcWlvilf 
steel for military equipment, and oil for its navy rather tharl machine gUfli 
and shells? The early Embargo Acts under Jefferson did not limit ihm 
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lelves to arms and munitions but embraced all trade. The President and 
I were to deal in our own way with this aspect of the problem after the 
Italo-Ethiopian War began. 

I wrote a letter to the President on August 29, suggesting the wording 
of a press statement, if he wished to issue one, in connection with his 
ipproval of the joint resolution. My suggestion was: 

“I have approved this joint resolution because it was intended as an 
expression of the fixed desire of the Government and the people of the 
United States to avoid any action which might involve us in war. This 
joint resolution may in some degree serve to that end. ... I hope that 
Section i may be replaced by permanent legislation which will provide 
for greater flexibility of action in the many unforseeable situations with 
which we may be confronted. 

“It is the policy of this Government to avoid being drawn into wars 
between other nations, but it is equally our policy to exert the influence 
of this country in cooperation with other governments to maintain and 
jiromote peace. It is conceivable that situations may arise in which inflex- 
ih\v provisions of law might have exactly the opposite effect from that 
whit !i was intended. . . , Moreover, when this subject is again considered 
by Congress, it may well be found that the joint resolution may be ex- 
piinded so as to include provisions dealing with important aspects of our 
heutrality policy which have not been dealt with in this temporary 
fnciisure.” 

Two days later the President, on signing the neutrality resolution, 
linued the statement I suggested, with some changes of wording. After 
Ihr point I made that the .inflexible provision might have exactly the 
oppi^siie effect from that intended, he inserted: “In other words, the 
il l ilex ible provisions might drag us into war instead of keeping us out.” 

C'oncretely, what it meant was this: If nation A, with whom we had 
hiimy economic ties and who, pursuing a policy of peace, had not been 
irniing, were attacked by nation B which had amassed vast armaments, 
Hn iirms embargo by us against both would react very unneutrally against 
A, Mild might lead to strained relations between us and A, if nothing worse. 

Moreover, depriving the Administration of a portion of its freedom 
ef action in foreign affairs might in itself promote a war into which we 
would later be drawn. Nation B, militarily prepared, might be less dis- 
poMiMl tb attack nation A, militarily unprepared, if it knew that A could 

the arms it needed from the United States. Furthermore, our manda- 
lory neutrality legislation actually gave B a control over our foreign 
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policy it did not have before. B would know—just as Hitler knew wb 4 l 
he was ready to act—t^iat all it had to do to bring the action it deslltd 
on our part was to go to war. That very fact would require the Presidi8l| 
under the neutrality resolution, to take an action he might feel fundi* 
mentally wrong, ill advised, and contrary to our national interests,, 

The one feature of the joint resolution that I really approved,b«flB 
to operate within a month after the Neutrality Act came into effect. Qi 
September 24, 1935, the National Munitions Control Board establlshtd 
by the Act held its first meeting in my office. The board was compoSid 
of myself as chairman, Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, Secret!^ 
of War Woodring, Secretary of Navy Swanson, and Secretary of Com* 
merce Roper. Since the Neutrality Act placed the administration of thi 
registration and licensing system for arms and munitions in the StiM 
Department, I set up a new Office of Arms and Munitions Control in thi 
department under Assistant Secretary Moore and placed Joseph C. GriM 
at its head. Thenceforth manufacturers, exporters, and importers of armi| 
ammunition, and implements of war were required to register with ihl 
Department and to obtain a license for every shipment exported Of 
imported. The department began to publish monthly reports on mtk 
shipments. 

This wps a wholesome development. It put us in position to coopertll 
in a world movement to control arms traffic if the other nations could 
agree on an international accord. And it gave us more control over ottf 
own foreign policy. Obviously the shipment of arms by American citizeni 
to another nation might well affect the relations of that nation to 
United States as well as the relations between the United States and othif 
countries with whom that nation was on friendly or unfriendly termii 
In peacetime we could not prohibit such transactions, but at least M 
knew their extent, their destination, and the identity of the persons^ pro» 
moting them. 

On November 6 in a radio address (read for me by Under Secretury 
Phillips because of my absence from Washington), I summed up my vleWI 
on neutrality legislation. “The shipment of arms,” I said, “is not thl 
only way and, in fact, is not the principal way by which our conjJHiCfCl 
with foreign nations may lead to serious international difficulties, • « • 
The imposition of an arms embargo is not a complete panacea and w# 
cannot assume that ... we may complacently sit back with the feelltyi 
that we are secure from all danger. Attempts by a belligerent to exerciM 
jurisdiction on the high seas over trade with its enemy, or with other iinll* 
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tral countries on the theory that the latter are supplying the enemy, may 
give rise to difficulties no less serious than those resulting from the expor¬ 
tation of arms and implements of war.” 

Pointing out that every war presents different conditions, I said: 
‘‘Difficulties inherent in any effort to lay down by legislative enactment 
Inelastic rules or regulations to be applied to every situation that may 
arise will at once be apparent. The Executive should not be unduly or 
unreasonably handicapped. There are a number of ways in which discre¬ 
tion could wisely be given the President which are not and could not be 
icriously controversial. These might well include discretion as to the time 
of imposing an embargo.” 

I inveighed against the idea of concentrating entirely on means for 
remaining neutral, “I conceive it to be oiir duty and in the interest of our 
country and of humanity, not only to remain aloof from disputes and con¬ 
flicts with which we have no dir^t concern, but also to use our influence 
In any appropriate way to bring about the peaceful settlement of inter¬ 
national differences. Our own interest and our duty as a great power 
forbid that we shall sit idly by and watch the development of hostilities 
with a feeling of self-sufficiency and complacency when by the use of our 
Influence, short of becoming involved in the dispute itself, we might 
prevent or lessen the scourge of war.” 

But, as I spoke, Mussolini^s Fascist legions were already plunging 
Into Ethiopia, and the Neutrality Act was in operation. 












30 : Mussolini Makes War 


FEW WARS EVER CAST their shadows so clearly before them 
as the Italo-Ethiopian conflict which began October 3, 1935- The aggr» 
sor stretched out his long arm toward his victim many months before he 
struck. Since Ethiopia lay in the heart of another continent, three tlwu- 
sand miles from Italy, and Italian troops en route to East Africa had 
to pass through the Suez Canal, Mussolini carried out his rehearsals in 
a theater with all seats filled and the curtain rolled up. 

Our Ambassador to Italy, Breckinridge Long, made one of the b^ 
records of my time as a diplomat and reporter. He foresaw and report^ 
serious signs of the Italo-Ethiopian War more than a year before tto 
war actually arrived. In August, 1934, the State Department r^uested 
comments from our Minister, Addison E. Southard, in Addis Ababa, on 
a London report that Italo-Ethiopian relations were strained almost to 
the breaking point. Later that month our Military Attache in RonM 
reported that the Italian General Staff had drawn up plans for the con* 
quest and occupation of Ethiopia. In September Ambassador Bdhtt in* 
formed us from Moscow of his conversation with the Italian Ambassador 
there concerning agreements reportedly reached between Italy and Britain 
and France giving Mussolini a free hand in Ethiopia. 

On December 5, i 934 , skirmishes broke out between Italians ^0 
Ethiopians in the frontier area between Italian Somaliland and Ethiopi. 
When Italy demanded apologies and indemnities from Addis Ababa and 
refused Emperor Haile Selassie ’5 request to arbitrate, the Ethiopian GOT* 
ernment wrote the Secretary General of the League of Nations asktni 
him to call the situation to the attention of the Council and the LeagM 
members. On receipt of a complete report from our Charge d’AffairM 
in Addis Ababa, W. Perry George, I telegraphed him on December t», 
1934, to refrain scrupulously from encouraging any request by the Effl. 
peror for mediation by the United States. Since both Ethiopia and lUly 
were members of the League, and the Emperor had asked the League U) 
take cognizance of the dispute, I felt that it was the League’s function tO 
act, if it wished, and that any individual move on our part would only 
confuse the issue. Believing that the Emperor might base a request fW 
mediation on the Kellogg Pact, outlawing war, I reminded Mr. Georg# 
that this had last been invoked by members of the League Council in 1931 1 
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In connection with Manchuria, and that our Government had acted only 
after separate communications had been addressed to Japan and China 
by the members of the Council, 

The Emperor stated to Mr. George that he was not requesting media¬ 
tion but desired some gesture calling attention to the Kellogg Pact, I 
thereupon instructed the Charge to explain to the Emperor that, since 
the League had the issue before it, we did not feel that our Government 
could properly or usefully take action. 

During the following months, as I arrived at my office in the morning 
I was almost sure to find at least one telegram from any one of half a 
dozen capitals relating to Italian troop movements and military prepara¬ 
tions. In January, 1935 ,1 received rumors—and denials—that, during the 
conversations between Mussolini and Laval in Rome, Laval had agreed 
not to interfere with Italian operations in Ethiopia. The Italian Ambassa¬ 
dor, Augusto Rosso, came to see Under Secretary Phillips on February 

1935? fo insist that Italy’s troop movements were purely defensive 
fend that Italy had nothing aggressive in mind. He stretched our credulity 
beyond the point of elasticity. 

Two months later, on April 27, Signor Rosso was back in the Depart- 
flicnt to make the surprising request that we use our influence to prevent 
the shipment of American motor trucks to Ethiopia. He was told by 
Wallace Murray, chief of the Near Eastern Division, that the President 
did not have authority to prevent the export of arms and munitions of 
war without specific legislation; that, in any event, motor trucks could 
not legally be considered as arms or implements of war; and, finally, that 
public opinion here would not sympathize with the Italian request in view 
of Italy’s troop movements to Italian East Africa. A similar request was 
made to the American Embassy in Rome on June 19, and the same answer 
given. 

During these months Britain and France, and then the League, made 
many fruitless attempts to compose the differences between Italy and 
Kthiopia. When Anthony Eden failed, during a personal visit to Musso- 
Uni, to obtain agreement to a compromise involving some cession of 
Ethiopian and British colonial territories, Emperor Haile Selassie called 
our Charge, Mr. George, to his palace on July 3. The Emperor told him 
hr felt it his duty to ask the United States Government to examine means 
by which Italy’s observance of her engagements as signatory of the 
Kellogg Pact might be assured. 

There was still no point, however, in taking any step that might im- 
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pede the action of the League. We had before us the vivid example of whM 
happened in the Chacy War, when a virtual competition rose betwtm 
the League Commission and conciliation committees formed in tilt 
Western Hemisphere, thus enabling the contending nations, partict!i«l|y 
Paraguay, to play off one against the other and retard a solution. W# 
drafted a reply, which the President approved, stating that we Wilt 
gratified that the League had given its attention to the controvert and 
that the dispute was in process of adjustment. As to the Kellogg Pacl| 
we said we would be loath to believe that either Italy or Ethiopia, il 
signatories thereof, “would resort to other than pacific means.” 

Mussolini's propaganda machine distorted this reply into “evidenti 
of the United States' friendliness toward Italy” and American realusatiofi 
that Italy was “justified in its stand.” I thereupon called in Italian Am* 
bassador Rosso. I said to him that, while we were not familiar with aM 
the facts or merits of the question at issue between his country wd 
Ethiopia, we were “deeply interested in the preservation of peace in rN 
parts of the world” and particularly in “those international arrangementA 
designed to effect the solution of controversies by peaceable means,” I 
said I felt impelled to impress upon him “my increasing concern” and 
“my earnest hope that a means may be found to arrive at a peacilW 
and mutually satisfactory solution of the problem.” I added: “A wif 
started anywhere would be awfully dangerous to everybody.” 

The next day I cabled Ambassadors Bingham in London and Stniit 
in Paris the text of this statement, instructing them to bring it to tlHr 
attention of the foreign ministers of their respective countries of asslgiV 
ment. The ambassadors were to add that they felt certain that Ui» 
foreign minister would realize,* from the close attention we were givlq| 
to the dispute, our deep concern over the rapidly advancing developmea|jl, 

The same day I requested British and French Ambassadors Lindiay 
and de Laboulaye to come to the Department. I showed them a newspipnf 
dispatch from London concluding that the Kellogg Pact was dead becaUAt 
we did not invoke it in the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. I said this impresilM 
was entirely contrary to the sense of our note to the Emperor of Ethiopli, 
which emphasized the principles of the pact. Referring to press reports 
that the British and French Governments might confer on the Italo* 
Ethiopian situation and be joined by the Italian Government, I said* “II 
would, of course, be a source of great satisfaction to us if, through ths 
considered action of those nations most directly concerned with the slluip 
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tion, some means could be foimd of arriving at a peaceful solution.” I 
Added that I would be glad to be kept informed of any developments. 

Three days earlier, I had asked French Ambassador de Laboulaye 
About the state of mind of his Government toward the Italo-Ethiopian 
problem. I said I felt justified in making the inquiry because we were 
both signatories of the Kellogg Pact and because of Mussolini’s recent 
"extremely warlike utterances” and additional military shipments from 
Italy to Ethiopia. “A war between Italy and Ethiopia would be bad 
Inough,” I said, “but it is entirely within the range of possibility that 
It would in due time spread back into more than one part of Europe with 
Its unimaginable, devastating effects.” 

To allay any remaining doubts about our attitude toward the Kellogg 
pact, I issued a press statement on July 12 that the pact was “no less 
binding now than when it was entered into by the sixty-three nations that 
Are parties to it” and that it constituted a “treaty by and among those 
nations.” I said the pact was “a declaration by the governments of the 
world that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another.” Furthermore, it was “an agreement and a 
lolemn obligation that the settlement and solution of all disputes or con¬ 
flicts among nations, of whatever nature or of whatever origin, shall never 
be sought except by pacific means.” The President issued a statement to 
Ihe same effect on August i. 

On August 16 conversations began in Paris among Britain, France, 
And Italy under their treaty of 1906 obligating them to cooperate in 
maintaining the political and territorial status quo in Ethiopia. The pre¬ 
vious day I telegraphed our embassies in London and Paris our wish to 
have all information possible to enable our Government to determine 
*Vhether any further action by it within the limits of its established 
policy and its obligations as a signatory of the Pact of Paris [Kellogg 
Pact] would be likely to have a beneficial rather than a disadvantageous 
Affect.” 

The following ^day I received telegrams from our Charge in Paris, 
Theodore Marriner, indicating that both the British and the French 
thought some such action by this Government, if taken promptly, might 
rrenforce their efforts. I thereupon went to see the President. Whenever we 
At the State Department felt that the Department had exhausted its 
rfforts in a certain direction, we sought to reenforce them by putting out 
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something in the name of the President. I informed Mr. Roosevelt 
the situation. He suggested a message to Mussolini. 

Accordingly, oA August i8, 1935, I telegraphed Alexander Kll 
our Charge in Rome, requesting him to see Mussolini and give him tl 
message from me: 

“I am asked by the President to communicate to you, in all friH 
liness and in confidence, a personal message expressing his earnest hfl 
that the controversy between Italy and Ethiopia will be resolved with< 
resort to armed conflict. In this country it is felt both by the GovemilM 
and by the people that failure to arrive at a peaceful settlement of I 
present dispute and a subsequent outbreak of hostilities would be a woi 
calamity the consequences of which would adversely affect the inter| 
of all nations.’’ 

Kirk delivered this message on August 19. Mussolini replied th 
while he appreciated the character of the message and its expresslOBj 
friendliness, it was too late to escape an armed conflict since Italy h 
mobilized one million men and had spent two billion lire. He said ttu 
was no reason to fear the consequences of such a conflict if it could 
limited to Italy and Ethiopia, but, because of the British attitude, lU 
limitation might prove impossible. Mussolini added that the Anglo-FraH 
proposals for settlement made in Paris were entirely unacceptable! id 
cause what Italy really wanted was the military occupation of Etiilo|l 
Regardless of League action, he said, Italy would proceed with her plii 
If the opposition of other countries developed into actual interfere 
Italy would take steps accordingly] In that case, Mussolini commenH 
the consequences might prove disastrous. ( 

I passed this telegram .on to the President. The following day 
sent me this note: 

“It would be well in any subsequent note or message by us, ellt 
to Italy or to other nations, to point out that it is never too late to W 
an armed conflict. The mere fact that Italy has mobilized a million m 
and spent two billion lire does not mean ^destruction of her prestlgl 
incurring the disdain of other countries, who would be ready tq acci 
her of having attempted to bluff or of having engaged in an undertiki 
which she found she was unable to carry out.’ [This was a phrase fn 
Kirk’s telegram.] On the contrary, we could well point out that af' 
all these preparations Italian prestige would be enhanced and not hari 
if Italy could take the magnificent position that rather than resort to \ 
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the would cancel the military preparations and submit the whole question 
to peaceful settlement by arbitration.” 

It was my view then, just as it is-now, that, at that late stage in 
the dispute, this wording would not have been impressive. Mussolini, 
Iti his desperado frame of mind, was not going to be stopped by any- 
short of decisive force. Seeing the war inexorably approaching, I 
Ifcid, on the previous day, August 19, given the President my letter, out- 
!! lined in the preceding chapter, suggesting legislation that would give him 
i|hi' right to impose an arms embargo against either Italy or Ethiopia 
ifhni war came. 

,, At the end of August oil was literally thrown on the troubled waters 
Ifirt, contrary to traditional experience, stirred them still more. Emperor 
illiile Selassie gave a petroleum concession to the African Exploration and 
'Development Corporation, which was understood to be a subsidiary of 
[in American oil company. The concession was arranged by a British 
I object, Francis Rickett. The world repercussions of this development 
Here intense because the impression was now created that all the efforts 
^ Ikt the British and American Governments to keep Mussolini from plunging 
lltln Ethiopia were dictated by the greedy motive to corner the oil pros- 
|K-as in that country. It also gave Italian propaganda a wonderful oppor- 
binity. 

i The State Department began to inquire into the origins of the African 
^Itiploration and Development Company and of the concession granted, 
idii September 3 George S. Walden, chairman of the board of the Stand- 
i|ul Vacuum Oil Company, accompanied by H. Dundas, vice president, 
at the State Department, stated that the African Exploration and 
jilrtVelopment Company was a subsidiary of the Standard-Vacuum Oil 
!ri*rn|)any, and offered to adopt any suggestion the Department might 
rtiftke in view of the political complications that had arisen. 

Wallace Murray, chief of the Near Eastern Division, with whom 
Utpy conferred, discussed this visit with me, and then met with them 
He told them, on my instructions, that the oil concession at this 
(Niif “was a matter of grave embarrassment not only to this Government 
blit to other governments, who are making strenuous and sincere efforts 
bM the preservation of world peace, which is seriously threatened by the 
lulu I'lthiopian dispute.” He added that “this transaction had come as 
i painful surprise and had been deeply deplored by the Secretary 
!♦( Slate.” Murray emphasized the importance of the League Council 
being held that very day in Geneva and “the painful handicap 
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under which certain governments, particularly the British, were no 
placed in view of the^ suspicions and recriminations arising out of tl 
oil transaction.” He concluded by saying that “this Government, no li 
than the British Government, desires to divest itself of any suspidjl 
of selfish interest when world peace is at stake, and the oil transactifl 
has created just such a suspicion.” 

When Mr. Walden asked what the Department wished him to i 
Murray replied that he had been authorized by me to inform him tli 
“only radical action on the part of your company in the form of | 
immediate and unconditional withdrawal from the concession would mi 
the needs of the situation.” 

Mr, Walden left the State Department, consulted with other officB 
of his company, and then informed Murray by telephone that they wou! 
cooperate fully with the Department and withdraw from the concesili 

I thereupon called the newspaper correspondents into my own oBk 
and said to them that the oil concession had been granted “without ih 
Government having in any way been consulted or informed” and Uk 
“ the attitude and policy of this Government toward the controversy h 
tween Italy and Ethiopia will be maintained hereafter just as it woil 
have been maintained* had this reported oil transaction not occurred.^' 
pointed out that our policy was “the preservation of peace—to whk 
policy every country throughout the world is committed by one or moi 
treaties—and we earnestly hope that no nation will, in any circumstanflp 
be diverted from this supreme objective.” 

We next had to pacify Emperor Haile Selassie, who told the Ainu 
can Minister in Addis Ababa, now Cornelius Van H. Engert, that he woj 
very much regret it if reports were true that the Department had exerti 
pressure on the Standard-Vacuum Oil Company to withdraw from ll 
concession. The Emperor Said he had granted the concession not only h 
cause he knew the United States was politically disinterested and techn 
cally equipped to contribute to the economic development of EtJhtoplj 
but also as' a proof of his friendly feeling toward us and his apprecUUfl 
of the sympathetic interest we were displaying toward Ethiopia’s dtll 
culties. 

I therefore instructed Minister Engert to assure the Emperor thi 
his sentiments of cordiality and good will were appreciated and reclpll 
cated and that the advice given the oil company by the Department m 
no indication of a change in policy. On the contrary, it was intended I 
be “helpful in the cause of peace” and to “strengthen the hands of ihcs 
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powers, including the United States, which are making strenuous and 
lliicere efforts to that end.” 

On September lo the Ethiopian Foreign Office asked Engert whether 
tlip United States would be willing to mediate, provided Italy would agree. 
I replied on September 12 that the suggestion “would not appear to be 
(iim'licable, coming as it does at a moment when the appropriate agencies 
Ilf the League of Nations, to which the Ethiopian Government has referred 
III dispute, are occupied in an endeavor to arrive at a solution,” I pointed 
mi that, although mediation had been used to advantage in times past, the 
H Ml Ion of the League had changed the situation somewhat by providing 
i forum “to which disputes between member nations can be submitted 
lot icttlement by collective action of the member nations.” 

I did not want to rest merely with refusuig the Emperor’s suggestion. 
Tlir following day I issued a long statement of our attitude in which I 
Ifiijutulated the steps we had taken up to then in connection with the 
I Mlo’Ethiopian dispute. After referring to our desire for peace and the 
ulillgtttions of the Kellogg Pact, I said: “Under the conditions which 
piivjiil in the world today, a threat of hostilities anywhere cannot but be 
i threat to the interests—^political, economic, legal, and social—of all 
PH Ions. Armed conflict in any part of the world cannot but have undesir- 
llilf* and adverse effects in every part of the world. All nations have the 
flNtil to ask that any and all issues, between whatsoever nations, be 
ffwlived by pacific means. Every nation has the right to ask that no nations 
luhjecl it and other nations to the hazards and uncertainties that must 
tiiKfitably accrue to all from resort to arms by any two.” 

This theme—that a threat of hostilities anywhere cannot but be a 
I III fill to the interests of all nations—became one of our basic ideas in 
Mu' years to come. I used it repeatedly, and so did the President. It was 
Hi InHwer to the isolationists who continually exclaimed that we had no 
Imitrirss being interested in a conflict thousands of miles away. I con- 
Ilimed to insist that our own security and peace, to say nothing of our 
fHunil duty, demanded that we do what we could to prevent the outbreak 
*1) I conflict, even though thousands of miles away, because if the con- 
fliit came it would inevitably affect us. In this instance I was building up 
A liundation on which later to rest the moral embargo that operated prin- 
i-lliiilly against Italy. 

Kv(*nts now moved rapidly toward war. Ambassador Long telegraphed 
from Rome on September 17 the substance of a long talk with Musso- 
(lid wliose mind, he said, was “definitely closed to any compromise of 
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any kind which may be made to him from Geneva or elsewhere,” 
who was “definitely add irrevocably determined to proceed in AbyssI 
(Ethiopia). 

The day before, British Foreign Secretary -Hoare informed 
Atherton, our Charg6 d’Affaires in London, that, in the event sancti 
were imposed by the League, the United States, as well as other n 
League powers, would be approached by the League and asked to 
operate. On that day I held two conferences of State Department offlfl 
in my office. We discussed sanctions at length, and I took the position I 
we should define our position relative to trade with Italy prior to t 
action by the League, in order to avoid accusations by the isolatitf 
elements that we were following the League. Two days later Ambaa*i 
Long telegraphed from R6me that he hoped the United States would I 
associate itself with sanctions. 

On September 20 I telegraphed the embassy in London. Referrto^ 
Atherton’s telegram of September 16, I said that our Government “wi 
not join in the imposition of sanctions upon any nation involved'in ‘ 
pending controversy between Italy and Ethiopia.” As for League acti 
“it would, of course, be obviously impossible for this GovernmedI 
arrive at any conclusion with regard thereto before it was placed Ini 
possession of the reasons and bases upon which such collective actioil 
the League was founded and a complete description of the specific ml 
ures to be put into effect.” 

I pointed to our pleasure on learning from Minister Wilson in GeO 
that Anthony Eden had given him to understand there would probi 
not be any discussion with u# concerning our attitude in advance, of 
League’s reaching a definite program. I was seeking to prevent a sjtuat 
arising whereby the League would take action and then ask us to J 
in. I was anxious that some action should be taken by the United SU 
to hamper the forthcoming aggressor, Italy, but it had to be taken 
our own and not in conjunction with the League or treading,in 
League’s footsteps. An identical or similar course pursued by the Le<| 
and by us would lead to the inference that we, a nonmember, W 

clandestinely cooperating with it. 

British Foreign Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare informed me on Sep 
ber 25 through Ambassador Bingham that Britain, in the event of 
between Italy and Ethiopia, would bring economic pressure to bear 
far as possible, short of actual sanctions, in hopes of limiting the duril 
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Ilf the war, Hoare trusted that the United States would consider aiding 
(hli effort. 

I telegraphed Bingham on September 27 to inform Hoare that the 
||}hnson Act prohibited private credits to Italy, that our Government 
Imcl adopted a policy of not approving credits through the Export-Import 
Hink for shipments of goods to Italy, that private institutions here like- 
Wlw* were restricting credits to Italian borrowers, and that the recent 
IliUtrality legislation would require an arms embargo against both Italy 
liul Ethiopia. I also pointed out that “the clear intention of this Govern- 
Iftriit to assist in the cause of peace” had been amply demonstrated by 
iiiif Intervention in the case of the oil concession; I added that our Govern- 
Nltnl, had also “supplemented the foregoing acts and possible acts by 
intirrtl support which we have consistently given to the efforts made to 
IWlve at a peaceful settlement of the dispute and would continue this 
•Ijpport by any act it could take in the light of its limitations as oc- 
piiions arise.” 

Hoare had also raised with me the question of possible consultations 
iMuler the Kellogg Pact, I replied that, while we “would not decline an 
, Invitation to consult through diplomatic channels with a view to the in- 
ViH.’tttion of the Pact,” we believed that such consultation for any purpose 
111 her than “a formal invocation of the Pact of Paris by all the signatories 
lliiTPlo for the purpose of mobilizing world opinion” might “appear to 
iWirroach upon the explicit functions of the Council of the League and of 
(hr members thereof, and it would therefore appear undesirable to en- 
ilrnvor to utilize the Pact of Paris as a substitute for the Covenant.” 

Anyone looking at the situation realistically could see there was no 
hitpe of halting Mussolini's mad course by words or gestures. Within a 
HfiTk, on October 3, 1935, he pressed the button for the invasion that 
Vii to touch off a constant series of wars and invasions until his bullet- 
iMdcn body hung head down from a lamppost in a Milanese piazza. 
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MUSSOLINI STARTED HOSTILITIES against Ethiopia wj 
out declaring war, thereby following the example of Japan in Chinl 
1931, Because the Neutrality Act required the President to impost 1 
arms embargo ‘^upon the outbreak or during the progress of war htifH 
or among two or more foreign states,” I telegraphed our diplomatic ^ 
sions in London, Paris, Rome, Geneva, and Addis Ababa on Octohi 
asking for information as to the nature of the hostilities. I wirelesaidl 
text of this telegram to the President, who was then aboard the cfui 
Houston on a fishing trip off the Mefxican coast. 

Foreseeing the coming of the war, the State Department had p 
pared a draft neutrality proclamation prior to the President’s departli 
I had handed this to Mr. Roosevelt on September 25. He signed it wi 
out dating and gave it back to me to be kept in the Department for 
if hostilities broke out during his absence. On October 4 I received a r 
sage from him: “If, when you receive this, you have any official ( 
firmation of Italian invasion and of battles and casualties well within 
Ethiopian border, it seems to me that this constitutes war within 
intent of the statute and should be proclaimed as such by me.” He il 
me to send him the draft of a brief public statement to be issued at 
same time as the neutrality proclamation. He also asked me to coni 
whether, if the proclamation were issued, we should make publill 
names of American citizens sailing from the United States on I till 
ships and the cargo manifests of American goods destined for fill 
belligerent, ^ 

I wirelessed the President the following day that I expected to l|| 
further and official proofs of a state of war by the next morning. 1 i 
gested, however, that the proclamation relating to travel on beltigon 
vessels be “held in reserve, since Ethiopia has no vessels and Italy III I 
at war with any other country.” This was because the Neutrality i 
had directed the President to proclaim that Americans who travelwf 
belligerent ships did so at their own risk, if he found that such IMI 
involved the maintenance of our peace and security, or the protection 
American lives or commercial interests. But since Ethiopia had no 
marines or other naval vessels, and since no other country wai at 
with Italy, it was not at all likely that any harm could come to U\ 
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Vrimels, and our peace and security and the lives and property of our 
lilUens would not therefore be involved. 

There seemed little doubt that a full-scale war had begun, but the 
(|iirMtion then rose: Should we issue our neutrality proclamation, thereby 
iw’ognizing the existence of a state of war, or should we wait until the 
bnague had taken action? My advisers were about evenly divided. Min- 
(ller Hugh Wilson at Geneva telephoned me on October 5 to tell me that 
lliff League Council probably would not reach a decision until Monday 
(hr 7th, and to suggest that the first step recognizing the existence of 
boiililities not be taken by the United States because this “would be a 
Mow to the collective system which Geneva is trying to put through.” 
J'ldn suggestion was in line with the views of a portion of my advisers 
wlti» thought that independent action on our part would either force 
I Ilf hands of the League or would detract from League action. 

I maintained the opposite view. I was sure that the League would be 
to recognize that war had broken out, and therefore to consider 
steps to take. I was also sure that the United States would have 
fii recognize the same fact and apply at least the arms embargo of the 
Neutrality Act. I did not want to be in the position, therefore, of waiting 
until the League took action and then take the same action. This would 
(ifitvifie deadly ammunition for the isolationists who would thereupon 
\\mm' that we had joined the League in some form or other and that 
iMir movements were directed from Geneva. 

I wirelessed the President on October 5, telling him that I thought 
Wr hnd sufficient evidence of an outbreak of war to justify the issuance 
»»( the arms-embargo proclamation, but also informing him of Minister 
Wlhon’s comments. “I feel strongly myself,” I said, “that our declaration 
M an embargo in view of the existing state of hostilities cannot be delayed, 
lit the light of present developments, beyond next Monday, but I would 
llkf to know your judgment as to whether, in consideration of Wilson’s 
and recommendations, we might not well delay the embargo 
ilnhrtition until probably not later than Monday afternoon.” 

[ also wirelessed the President a draft statement to be issued by him 
Ml the same time as the embargo proclamation. This declared it to be 
“ilif plain duty of our citizens,” in order to avoid any possibility of our 
liiHoniing involved in the war, “to refrain from placing themselves in 
pnihlons where, were conditions peaceful, they would be entitled to seek 
Oif protection of this Government.” It stated that the President desired it 
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understood “that any of our people who voluntarily engage in transactioi 
of any character with^ither of the, belligerents do so at their own ride/’ 
I pointed out to the President that* the statement did not includjd 
measures so drastic as he had suggested (publication of the names: of 
Americans traveling on belligerent vessels and of manifests of cargtiij 
destined to the belligerents), but I said that, in my opinion, it wentJas, 
far as was advisable at the time, “In the light of further developmentBi|*i 
I said, “you might at a later time wish to take successive steps in the li 
of, first, an appeal; second, a warning that, in the event of acts contr, 
to your policy of making the utmost effort to prevent our involvement I 
the war, names and facts might be made public.” 

Finally, I repeated my suggestion that no proclamation on Ameri 
traveling on belligerent vessels at their own risk be issued. I said that, 
the circumstances, the issuance of such a proclamation might subject t' 
President “to criticism on the one hand and might, on the other ham 
be regarded by Italy as a gratuitous affront in the nature of sanctionsJ|, 
Our draft statement went beyond the letter of the Neutrality 
in that it sought to discourage trading of all kinds with Italy and Ethio; 

I knew, of course, that Ethiopia had virtually no credits in the Uni 
States and no merchant shipping, and that any increase in shipments 
goods to the belligerents would go almost entirely to Italy, the aggrei 
This was also in line with my view that an arms embargo would ha’ 
slight effect on a belligerent capable of making his own arms and mu nit!' 
as long as he could import the necessary raw materials. I did not w; 
the aggressor, though forbidden to buy our arms, ammunition, and imp! 
ments of war, to buy the raw materials out of which he himself cou! 
make the sinews of war. Here «vas the beginning of our moral embari 
so called because it rested on moral rather than on legal foundations, W 
were to invoke the same principle in subsequent years for other pai 
of the world. 

The President, quickly replying to my telegram, said the embai 
proclamation should be issued “immediately in view of the undoubt^ 
state of war and without waiting for League action.” He entirely appro' 
the suggested statement I had sent him to be given out with the procla; 
tion. 

He also said he thought the proclamation concerning travel 
belligerent vessels should be issued at the same time. He argued that i 
intent of the Neutrality Act was “to prevent aid to either belligerent,^ 
American passenger travel on Italian ships gives aid not only financiill] 
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but also by making access to Italy more easy for Americans seeking 
llOinmercial advantage.” Also, “if Americans continue to patronize Italian 
lihips, there may very easily occur some untoward episode either to or 
by an individual American or through some commercial transaction which 
violates the spirit of the arms and munitions proclamation.” 

The State Department issued the arms-embargo proclamation and 
the President's accompanying statement late in the evening of October 5. 
l*rlor to doing so^ the Department gave the Embassy in London by tele¬ 
phone the text of the statement and informed it of the action we were 
litking. This information could be communicated to the British Foreign 
Odiice. We made it clear we were not asking for the British Government’s 
(Ulvice or recommendations, but were interested in their general impres- 
llons. Sir Samuel Hoare informed us at once that he saw no objection to 
I he issuance of the embargo proclamation and the statement whenever we 
in desired, the sooner the better. The second proclamation, concerning 
lr*ivel on belligerent vessels, was issued October 6. 

^ On October 10 I made a press statement to combat an impression 
i rented by a statement from Secretary of Commerce Roper which appeared 
In encourage exports to the belligerents. I said that, although there was 
m legal prohibition against our citizens entering into transactions with 
llip belligerents—except as to arms, ammunition, and implements of 
wnr —“the warning given by the President in his proclamation concerning 
Mrtvel on belligerent ships, and his general warning that during the war 
lOy of our people who voluntarily engage in transactions of any character 
wllli either of the belligerents do so at their own risk, were based upon 
ibe policy and purpose of keeping this country out of war. It certainly 
Will not intended to encourage transactions with the belligerents.” I added 
tliMl the speedy restoration of stable trade relations among nations, which 
niiiltl only come with the termination of the war, was “by far the most 
pi nil I able objective for our people to visualize, in contrast with shch 
fliky and temporary trade as they might maintain with belligerent na- 
llonH.” 

'I'he League having begun to discuss the application of sanctions, and 
li'porls having come to us from Wilson in Geneva that the League in- 
(Pinlrd to invite nonmember nations to join in the discussion, I decided 
in lake the bull by the horns. With the isolationist sentiment so strong, 
0 WttN impossible to join any League body considering sanctions. I pre- 
fpMi'd that any action we took should be entirely independent and not 
seem to be suggested by the League. I did not want to be in the 
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position of having to refuse a League invitation, which we most certaifils^: 
would have had to do,^thereby throwing water on the League's efiortln| 
whereas, by acting independently, we could take action the effect o( | 
which would be to bolster those efforts. Accordingly, I cabled WilioiDij 
on October 9: .! 

view of our position as shown by our utterances and acts up to 
the present, fully supported by the public sentiment of this country, 
consider that it would be advisable from every standpoint for the LeagtH^ 
to realize that we have already taken definite steps in line with our owtti,, 
policies and limitations, which include long steps in restricting finanftpji 
and trade relations with the belligerents, and that we are disposed tO.j 
pursue our course independently in the light of circumstances as tbiy^ 
develop. These steps should^ be an indication of our course and attitudi* 
From this point of view, it would seem unnecessary and certainly at till, 
present stage inadvisable from our point of view to ask us to participi||, 
in such committee as may be set up to deal with sanctions.” 

The following day Wilson replied that the League Secretary Geoeril 
Avenol, Anthony Eden, and French Foreign Minister Pierre Laval ba4 
all agreed to oppose any issuance of an invitation to the United States fQh 
take part in the League’s discussions. 

I wirelessed the President a summary of my telegram to WilsQH* 
He approved it on October 10, He also suggested that we study posatbll 
future additions to the list of arms, ammunition, and implements of wsS 
contained in the embargo proclamation of October, including such UeH' 
as processed copper and steel, so as to be ready to make a decision .Jn 
case the League or Britain or France added articles to their poailblt 
sanctions list which were not cgntained in our proclamation. The Preil^ 
dent advised that we “try to find out what orders of all kinds are,being 
placed with us by the Italian Government or firms.” He said hO WH 
opposed to any quota system of exports to Italy and that “we must elthff 
allow an export item or disallow it as ammunition.” 

Referring to exports to neutrals, the President said that, as to thuiit 
not applying sanctions, “we can require such drastic proof of nontriifWi 
shipment that in effect such exports by us will be negative.” He repealiH) 
his earlier suggestion that the names of Americans who, even at their own 
risk, traveled on belligerent ships or traded with belligerents, be mi 4 i 
public. Finally, he said it could and should be made clear at Geneva Util . 
in Washington “that the United States cannot and will not join oitaif 
nation or nations in sanctions but will go as far as laws allow to avtild 
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giving material assistance to belligerents to further their conducting 
what we have already officially declared to be a war.” 

I was forced to wireless the President the next day, however, that 
In our opinion at the State Department, the Neutrality Act did not 
iiUhorize such additions to the embargo list as he suggested, and addi- 
tloiuil legislation would be necessary. Such articles did not come under 
nny commonly accepted definition of arms, ammunition, and implements 
(if war, and, in the Senate debate prior to the passage of the Act, such 
commodities as wheat, corn, cotton, and other food products had been 
fHpIicitly excluded. 

As for publicity on names, I informed the President that both Secrc- 
Ury Roper and I thought it unwise. “I feel it would be wiser,” I said, 
'*l(T proceed slowly and to avoid incurring the criticism and the certain 
lUilngonism of traders and travelers when it is not yet evident that they 
failing to support our program.- It would seem to me that a cooperative 
oii^thod with our public at the moment might probably have more bene- 
fltinl results.” 

The question of some form of action under the Kellogg Pact, which 
\ml come up before the outbreak of the war, rose again when Sir Samuel 
lldttre, on October ii, asked our opinion on this point. The President, 
whom I informed of the development, replied that such action seemed 
^'mmewhat farfetched after the horse is out of the stable.” 

[ submitted for the President’s approval a telegram to Ambassador 
llhigham in London, for Hoare, which Mr. Roosevelt termed “excellent” 
him! which was dispatched October 14. I informed Hoare that we had 
miide' various statements calling attention to the obligation^ of signatories 
(n the pact, but that “it would seem to me that the opportune moment for 
Millet tive invocation of the pact or of any action posited on the pact , . . 
hAil gone by. I feel that, many factors being taken into consideration, 
ially the factor of public opinion in this country, it would be better 
li(M to talk of the possibility of holding a conference.” 

I added that, if other powers wanted to initiate through diplomatic 
iliiinorls a proposal for a concerted or simultaneous utterance by the 
ilgiijilories, our attitude would not be in opposition. I said I doubted the 
wliflom of any renewed initiative to come from this country, and suggested 
llinl four to six important governments in North and South America and 
ICurope could more afpropriately originate this step. I repeated my pre- 
vlmiH view, however, that projecting the Kellogg Pact into the situation 
Milglit seriously interfere with the League program. 
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The question of action under the pact did not rise again. 

Reports continued to come to us daily that the League still 
to approach our Government with regard to the League's program 
sanctions. I cabled the American Consul at Geneva, Prentiss GObertf i 
October 17, to head off such reports by imparting all permissible infc 
tion relative to our present and prospective course of action, I pointed^ 
that, under my statement of October 10, our influence was being cxe 
“definitely to discourage any and all economic transactions between < 
nationals and those of the belligerent countries,” and I added that 
American public is making satisfactory response.” 1 said it must be 
to foreign Governments by this time “that this Government is acting 
its own initiative and proceeding separately and independently of all' 
Governments or peace org^izations.” 

Upon receipt of this telegram in Geneva, Minister Wilson telqsbiilliil 
me to say that the League intended to transmit to nonmember statll lltf^j 
recent League documents on the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, and to wilcoili| 
any views or comments the nonmember Governments might wish to 
press. I said to Wilson that we could “go along on our course here, 
nobody can take exception to at home or abroad, and prosecute It rntnl' 
more effectively if somebody from abroad is not pumping public inqiltrlil j 
into us.” 

The League’s communication and documents did arrive on Odftlllf' 
21. Since the question was now officially on our laps, we at the MlHf I 
Department took great pains with the reply we were asked to mAbfi' t^| 
showed the President a draft of the reply on his return to Washington 
the 24th, and he said he was very much pleased with it. After some flp 
ing touches during the coursa of a number of meetings in my oflke, 
went forward to Geneva on the 26th. 

We outlined to the League the various steps we had taken to prei 
an outbreak of hostilities between Italy and Ethiopia and our subsef|Mf 
actions under and parallel with the Neutrality Act. “The courjip 
pursued,” I said, “in advance of action by other Governments, 
which are parties to one or more of the peace pacts to which I 
ferred, represents the independent and affirmative policy of the thiv 
inent of the United States and indicates its purpose not to be drawn 
the war and its desire not to contribute to a prolongation of the wsr 

I added that our Government “undertakes at all times not only | 
exercise its moral influence in favor of peace throughout the world, 
to contribute in every practicable way within the limitations of OUT (of 
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|4i||(:y, to that end. It views with sympathetic interest the individual or 
iMiiLcrted efforts of other nations to preserve peace or to localize and 
fluirten the duration of war.” 

On October 30 both the President and I issued statements, which had 
hum prepared in the State Department, relative to trade with the belliger- 
«nli, At a conference with the President the day before, to which Under 
liilffitary Phillips accompanied me, it was decided that I should make 
um statement at my noon press conference, and the President wpuld 
make another that same afternoon. Both statements reviewed the steps 
ii^lud already taken to discourage trade with the belligerents, and ap- 
|isiltcl to the American people to forgo this commerce and its profits and 
III avoid prolonging the war. The President said the Government was 
Ipfplng informed as to all shipments exported to both belligerents. 

Despite our various appeals, there had been some increase in exports 
III Italy of materials that could be useful in war. Since League sanctions 
W#rii to go into effect on November 18, we drafted a further appeal which 
l|i#rincally mentioned such commodities. Our thought was that the Presi- 
flint could issue it before November 18 so that we could nat be accused 
111 having taken these items from the League’s list. By agreement with 
III# President, I issued the statement myself, on November 15, 

*'The American people,” I said, “are entitled to know that there are 
isMaIn commodities such as oil, copper, trucks, tractors, scrap iron, and 
steel which are essential war materials, although not actually ‘arms, 
imiiuinition, and implements of war,’ and that, according to recent Gov- 
MtHiiriU trade reports, a considerably increased amount of these is being 
s«|Mjrtcd for war purposes. This class of trade is directly contrary to the 
of this Government as announced in official statements of the 
and the Secretary of State, as it is also contrary to the general 
lylf ll of the recent Neutrality Act.” 

I The League’s sanction list, which went into effect November 18, did 
Include the all-important item of oil. My statement of November 15 
illil 

For some time I had been evolving the theory of the moral embargo 
In effect as to the belligerents and, of course, striking at Italy. I 
iMilitvrd that a line should be drawn at normal exports and that exports 
Ih I belligerent above that line should be discouraged as strenuously as 
t Uovrrnment could do so which had no authority by legislation to forbid 
In working out this theory, I went back to my experiences in the 
Ibnuf of Representatives during the First World War, when I was work- 
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ing on various tax methods. There we had drawn a line between non 
prewar profits and purely war profits, for purposes of taxation. Wheg 
undertook to prescribe a formula that Italy could not reasonably compi 
against, this tax procedure of separating the volume of war trade from 
volume of normal prewar trade came to my mind. 

Mussolini^s Government had been watching our actions closely. ^ 
November i8 Ambassador Long in Rome reported that a noticeable chai 
had come over the Italian Government’s attitude toward us and tl 
Mussolini was interpreting our policy of discouraging trade with eitl 
belligeient as placing us in the same category as the sanctionist counlri 
I thereupon cabled Long, for his guidance, an exposition of our poll 
The steps we had taken, I said, could in no sense be considered in ( 
nature of sanctions; they were “measures taken independently and out 
own initiative in accordance with the spirit and intent of the neutru 
resolution” which “clearly embraces essential and primary war mater™ 
I informed him we had no agreements whatever with other GoW 
ments relating to the Italo-Ethiopian War. “It was clearly the pari 
wisdom,” I concluded, “to make the statement I made on Friday)! 
rather than to await similar developments elsewhere and then be ■ 
jected to the charge of combining and cooperating with the progrtffl 
other nations or groups of nations with the resultant reaction in ! 
country.” A 

On November 20 Italian Foreign Under Secretary Fulvio Suw 
called in Long to protest against my November 15 statement as “i'l 
parture from the strict line of neutrality” and as placing us “in oppoili 
to Italy and in line with Ihe Governments who were applying sanctloll 
Then, two days later, th^ Italian Ambassador in Washington, Augil 
Rosso, came in to see me at his own request. I was on friendly term! li 
Rosso and liked his personality. He had married a girl whom I kill 
whose family was from Tennessee, and he was popular in the capfl 
When I granted his request for the interview I did not know the purp( 
of his call. He began the interview by reading me a protest from | 
Government which accused us of violating the 1871 treaty between I 
United States and Italy guaranteeing to each of the two countries “d 
plete freedom of commerce and navigation.” Our embargo, his protest 
was “bound to assume the meaning of a 'sanction’ and therefore' the p4 
tive character of an unfriendly act.” J 

The Ambassador had laid himself wide open to a dead-center at till 
After first recalling to him the traditional friendship between our | 
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rountries, I said: “The people of this country today do not feel personally 
unfriendly toward the people of Italy, but they are vigorously and almost 
wildty against war and are at all hazards in favor of keeping out of the 
present war. If those participating in this war were double cousins and 
I win brothers of the American people, the people of this country would 
lie just as violently and eternally against the war and in favor of peace.” 

I reminded the Ambassador that large groups of pec^le in the United 
Ntrttes had wanted primary materials out of which arms and munitions 
rould be made included in the arms embargo. 

“Our country,” I said, “sent two million then to Europe to fight 
|long!^ide Italy and other countries at an enormous cost to this Govem- 
inrnt and this country. We likewise loaned Italy much money at the time 
mt\ afterwards. We later made almost a nominal settlement with the 
tliilian Government at twenty-five cents on the dollar, all of which, with 
Interest, is due and unpaid. I have been besought during past months to 
I iteniand aggressively, if necessary, payment by the Italian Government 
tif this indebtedness instead of its spending hundreds of millions in this 
Ktiuopian conquest.” 

If the American people saw that abnormal quantities of essential war 
iimtcrials were being shipped to belligerents with the silent acquiescence 
nf the proper Government officials, I said, there would probably be a storm 
criticism and a loud demand for the immediate reconvening of Congress 
III take adequate steps. The result undoubtedly would be the swift passage 
Ilf a drastic act dissolving every possible relationship with the belligerents. 

“I’m surprised,” I said, “that the Italian Government would make a 
lUitnpiaint against this Government, in all the circumstances, in the severe 
IttfiKuage that it does. Did the Italian Government say anything, and if so 
wliiil, when Germany prohibited business relations with the belligerents 
moir sweepingly than did this Government?” 

The Ambassador said he did not know whether Italy had made any 
H’tlimitations to Germany. 

“I’ve seen no published account of any complaint whatever,” I com- 
“It seems all the stranger to me, therefore, to read this rather 
Immh complaint against this Government. You and I know that the 
(illierpst critics of the Administration and the most extreme isolationists 
tinu'l question in the slightest the integrity of the neutrality policies of 
ililM Government as they are being carried out in accordance with the let- 
Ifi and spirit of the Neutrality Act. It’s really astonishing to find that a 
IlHVrrnment can’t be neutral without being attacked and a demand made 
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to supply war materials to a belligerent under penalty of being charge^ 
with an unfriendly act.” 

Rosso interposed that the manner in which our Government was 
conducting its policy of neutrality discriminated against Italy. ^ 

“Under the law of neutrality in the past,” I replied, “any belligerenjj 
controlling the high seas was usually at an advantage over its enemy with 
respect to obtaining goods from neutral countries, A poor belligerenl 
without means of purchasing and paying for supplies from neutrals 
at a disadvantage. Likewise, where one country has or can produce iti 
military supplies and another is without such facilities and equipment, thd 
laUer suffers under the operation of the neutrality law. Under the polici 
this Government is now pursuing, neither Italy nor Ethic^ia should :bi 
securing war materials, with the result that both countries are as nearly] 
on a parity in this respect as it is possible for them to be. The charge gi| 
discrimination, therefore, does not apply.” | 

I asked the Ambassador, as I did several times during the interview 
why his Government did not sit down with pthers and work out tbl 
dispute in a peaceful manner. , 

He made a noncommittal reply and then tried to emphasize that tb| 
attitude of his Government was not fully understood in this country, i 
“Your Government might well have thought of all these and otli« 
unsatisfactory phases before getting into the war,” I replied. “These trad^, 
ing incidents about which your Government complains are trivial coui* 
pared with the real problems and deep concern which your war causes thil 
Government. You must realize the awful repercussions that make thill 
immediate appearance in remote parts of the world, but which are caku^ 
lated to give this nation and perhaps others, including Italy, unimagiimbll 
troubles for a generation.” * 

“I’m sure,” said the Ambassador, “you have the Far East in 
I reminded Rosso that the President and I had pleaded and pleadl4l 
with Mussolini to keep out of the war. “But he ignored our plea,” I 
and now seems to expect us to furnish him with war supplies whili 1|§ 
prosecutes the war ad libitum.” ^ 

I mentioned to Rosso that during the past three years I had a 1 molt 
worn myself out physically in an effort to aid in world-economic 
tation so that Italy and other countries would have an adequate amount 
international trade to afford contentment to their respective populatlcmiii 
“You can imagine the deep disappointment I feel,” I told him, “at (lift 
effort to renew the practice that all nations have recently undertaken t2 
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itmniUm—that of military aggression by any and all countries at any and 
ill times. Of course, if one country is to be allowed to violate this new 
\m\ky of the pacific settlement of disputes, then every country may do so 
irMli consequences that one shudders to contemplate.” 

I pointed out to Rosso the fact that the League solemnly adjudged 
III aggressor, while the United States did not; the League sought to aid 
which the United States did not; the League sought to embargo 
ill Imports from Italy, which the United States did not; and that this 
liitvfrnment was pursuing its own separate course. The mere fact that 
lIuMe were some coincidental acts on the part of the League in pursuing 
irtiiftlons and of the United States in frankly carrying out its policy of 
(iinUraUly was no basis whatever, in the circumstances, for a charge 
III In Hi the United States of unneutrality and of unfriendliness. When I 
\m\v^*\ my statement of November 15 J! did not know what the League 
I iMlglit do to curb exports to Italy of oil and other prime war materials. 

1 asked Rosso why his Government did not invest $100,000,000 in 
fclblo|Ha instead of expending several hundred million dollars in its mili- 
Miy conquest and bringing worry and the threat of danger to the balance 
mI Ihl world. 

Rosso said Italy had been attempting for forty years to effect coloni- 
f-Hlonn in Ethiopia, but without success. 

1'aking up his specific complaint that we had violated the 1871 treaty 
(♦I commerce, I first commented that Italy had violated three or four 
by invading Ethiopia. I then said I was satisfied that internatior J 
and all other law made it possible for either of our countries to remain 
in case of war on the part of the other. 

'I'he interview throughout was on a level plane, despite my point- 
hliok Htatements. The Ambassador did not attempt any aggressive replies 
4H(I, on my part, I tried to give him the impression that our nation and 
HMtil r»lher peace-loving nations were greatly pained and hurt to find their 
Ifnlllional friends, the Italian people, involved in war despite the 
MUOM^rous treaties of peace to which their Government was a party, and 
»lt iiiilc the awful menace created by their war to the peace of the world. 

I wmt a memorandum on this conversation to the President, who was 
il Wttnn Springs, Georgia, and also telegraphed it to our representatives 
\\i Konir, London, Paris, Geneva, Berlin, and Addis Ababa. The President, 
iM November 27, wrote me: “That memorandum of your conversation 
#lll» file Italian Ambassador on November 22 is a classic. You did a 
job of making our position clear and, at the same time, pointing 
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out the very untenable position in which Italy has deliberately plac, 
herself. In regard to the 1871 treaty, there is, of course, the undoubtc 
fact that Italy, by a deliberate violation of the Kellogg-Briahd Pac 
made strict compliance with the old treaty impossible. Furthermore, I 
much doubt whether the language in the 1871 treaty was even intendeiT 
to apply to a situation in which one nation was engaged in a war in whic 
that nation was the aggressor.^' 

Ambassador Rosso came back to me four days after the previc^ 
interview to know whether we opposed all shipments or just shipment 
in abnormal quantities. I told him we opposed “abnormal shipments fa 
war purposes of strictly war materials.’^ I then called his attention to pre&p 
reports of Japanese movements in North China and said: “It’s a pity! 
that these tremendous conaplications had to come on, but they always seenl 
to concur with complicated conditions in the Western World when naticnl|| 
can give little or no attention to other regions.” 

Rosso returned on December 2 to complain about reports froi 
Geneva that our Government was more or less in agreement with tl 
League. I characterized this as “All bosh!” and stressed the compli 
independence of our course, saying that our representatives in Londfl 
Paris, Rome, and Geneva had had this position of ours hammered in 
them many times. I added: “Personally, officially, and selfishly, I hai 
every possible motive to refrain from such agreements or collaboratJu 
for the reason that our s^arate course is satisfying the peace people and 
the bitterest critics of the Administration in and out of Washington, an^ 
is therefore avoiding terrific controversies such as those that grew oi 
of the League of Nations situation in 1920.” 

Rosso asked me if we had^taken up with Japan the situation in Norfll] 
China. I immediately jumped him and said that the Italo-Ethio 
conflict was the most serious single factor in precipitating the Japlr 
Chinese crisis. I also pointed out that the Italo-Ethiopian Waif 
responsible for “the complete slowing down and almost the stopping in .. 
tracks of the trade agreements program for the restoration of internatlcmd 
finance and trade to their normal volume.” Continuation of the war, 
said, meant a steadily increasing danger of its spreading and thus Invot 
ing other nations, including the United States. 

I felt it was ungracious for a Government voluntarily participfttit 
in a war that was the approximate cause of the Far Eastern criiii 
turn around and complacently inquire of this Government what It H 
going to do regarding that crisis. Our Government had infinitely 
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groimd to request the Italian Government to desist from war than the 
Italian Government had to, call on this Government to deal with some 
of the natural consequences precipitated by that war. 

Though oil remained on our moral embargo list of five primary war 
IUi)plies, the League, influenced by Laval, one of the most sinister figures 
of my time, had not put it on the sanctions list. On November 29 the 
lecretary General of the League raised the question as to what effect the 
I^eague^s postponement of the issue would have on our position on the 
export of war materials, particularly oil. 

I telegraphed Consul General Gilbert at Geneva on December 2 that 
**to predict as to the nature and duration of the present ban of our 
Oovernment on the shipment of war materials would at once be heralded 
ehroad as a promise to the League or to other nations,” and that “this 
Would violate our pledges to the people as to our independent course.” 
Any talk of cooperation or of the slightest agreement or understanding, I 
idded, was “not only false and misleading,” but seriously embarrassed 
Hi in prosecuting our own neutrality program. 

Two days before, British Ambassador Sir Ronald Lindsay came to 
ftiy office to express his Government’s appreciation of our policy toward 
(hr war. On December 2, in speaking to Lindsay, I referred to press 
ffports that this Government felt itself “out on a limb” because of the 
14 ^ague’s postponement of oil sanctions, and also to expressions of regret 
(rurn Britain that we had been “thus disappointed.” I assured Sir Ronald 
tiuit, while I greatly appreciated the kind consideration of our British 
frIruHs in this respect, there was really no occasion for them to feel thus 
tn lo imagine that we were in the least disappointed or our plans in the 
lUghtest interfered with. 

T hen, on December 5, Sir Ronald came in to ask, on behalf of his 
Government, if our Government was in position to take effective action 
(u prevent increased oil shipments to Italy in case the League imposed 
§n <»il embargo'or the British themselves took steps to prevent increased 
ilHptnt^nts to Italy. The Ambassador pointed out that such measures meant 
Hir loss of the entire Italian oil market to the United States unless we 
WM*' in position to take appropriate action. 

I gave Sir Ronald a written reply to his query, in which I repeated 
I hilt this Government “definitely opposes to the extent of its influence 
(he Hhipment in abnormal quantities” of the war materials that I spe- 
ilhril on November 15. I said, however, that “those interested must use 
llirir own good judgment” in attempting to forecast “the probable atti- 
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tude and action of Congress toward the abnormal exportation of such 
essential war materials as those referred to, when it convenes.” 

I was then turning over in my mind the project of requesting aUfib 
legislation from Congress. Thus far the embargo on essential war materlall 
—other than arms, ammunition, and implements of war—was isolity 
moral. If manufacturers or exporters chose to challenge it, we had ■ 
legal means to enforce it. The policy of preventing abnormal shipimntli 
of essential materials to belligerents, 1 felt, was good, and 1 would him 
liked to see it embodied in legislation. 

Sir Ronald came back to my office on December 7 to discuss my rep^y 
to his inquiry. I had no more to tell him about oui future course Ultd 
attitude, but I did raise a question. The question was whether 
nations, with their own carefully defined program relating to the wif 
situation and (^erating under the collective peace system origiiiitill| 
after the World War, the very life of which depends on its success in thil 
undertaking (sanctions), are going to hesitate or halt. Also, whether they 
were going to seek to make the impression that they would not rva 
attempt to go further unless some important country outside the League 
first gave them some assurance as to what its course and policy might ha 
during coming months with respect to the shipment, e^ecially in abnorttill 
quantities, of oil and certain other essential war materials.” 

In other words, let the League members cease their backing ami 
filling and take a resolute course. We had gone as far as we could. ExporS 
of oil from the United States to Italy were morally embargoed* TIH 
League members, particularly France at the instance of Laval, hesiUMl 
to include oil in their sanctions list for fear of additional trouble vAfti 
Italy. But I did not relish th$ir using the fact that the United StilH 
Government did not have legal authority to impose an oil embargo ai iH 
excuse for their not taking action. 

Sir Ronald said he did not disagree at all with my views, nor m 
he disposed to. make any further inquiry. 

At about this time we began to get a series of reports that Brltati 
and France were negotiating a settlement of the war. Early in Decemtiiifi 
Sir Samuel Hoare left London to confer with Laval in Paris, and nU 
December 7 Ambassador Straus in Paris informed me that Laval told hta| 
he had concluded that oil sanctions must not be applied by the Lengiii 
since they would undoubtedly result in a general European war. IjivaI 
also said he intended to try to persuade the British to be more generoug 
to Italy. 
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Then suddenly came the Hoare-Laval plan, presented to the Italian 
gnd Ethiopian Governments on December ii. It involved substantial ces- 
llons of territory by Ethiopia to Italy, When it was communicated to me 
I strongly felt it was at direct variance with the rights of Ethiopia and 
with the obligations of peaceful nations under agreement to refrain from 
iggression and to preserve the peace. I was definitely opposed to it, I had 
It analyzed by Wallace Murray, chief of the Near Eastern Division, who 
commented that it seemed “almost to place a premium on aggression, since 
(he Italians would gain from the proposal more than they were offered 
by the Committee of Five [of the League] before hostilities broke out.” 

The storm of public protest aroused by the Hoare-Laval plan in 
Kngland, France, and the other League countries killed it. Hoare was 
iwept out of office, replaced by Anthony Eden, and Prime Minister 
Baldwin assured the House of Commons on December 19 that the pro- 
[UJsals were “dead” and no attempt would be made to “resurrect them.” 

The war went on. 
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IN THE MIDST OF the Italo-Ethiopian War, the London Ni 
Conference, embracing the United States, Britain, Japan, France, i 
Italy, convened on December 9, 1935, and went on to the end of Mard ||1 
1936. Thus a curious but unfortunate parallel pursued the DisarmEii3p||| 
Conferences that took place during the 1930’s, for the General Disani|i| 
ment Conference at Geneva had also been conducted in the midst of 
war, the Sino-Japanese conflict. With bitter battles raging and requirllUj 
increased armaments, it was almost impossible to engender a apirti] 
favoring limitation, to say^nothing of reduction, of armaments. 

Few international meetings have convened in unhappier circUtni ' 
stances than the London Conference. In addition to the fact of the ItalQi 
Ethiopian War, the Geneva Disarmament Conference had failed and A j 
race in land and air armaments was under way in Europe. Japan llii| 
denounced the Washington naval limitation agreement of 
which therefore would come to an end on December 31, 1936. She opent^l 
was demanding naval 'parity with the United States and Great Brltal|||| 
And the preliminary naval meetings held in London in November, 194491 
described in a previous chapter (21), had ended in failure. More9liif|| 
our relations with Japan offered little foundation on which to baae 
agreement. 

Since her invasion of Manchuria in 1931 Japan had never for 
moment been idle. She first concentrated on consolidating her hold i||| 
Manchuria and freezing out th^ commercial firms and individuals of othU J 
countries. But she never lost sight of a still greater objective — ^CblH 
proper. Her policy was one of piece-meal encroachment. Her project 
creating an “independent” Manchuria worked so well that she sou|^l 
apply it to other portions of China. Throughout 193S we received WfljJ 
founded rei^orts that the Japanese were sponsoring an autonomous mniKnJ 
ment in North China designed to detach it from China and bring it undlf | 
the control of Tokyo. 

China, which once had a great, unified, and central GoverniilMl|| 
had over many generations deteriorated and degenerated politically ll 
almost numberless regional groups, each purporting to conduct some m 
of government of its own. This tremendous area, embracing one-fourtli 
of the world^s population, had steadily moved toward economic chaoi 
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political anarchy, with deaths from starvation running into the millions. 
Many of the detached and discordant elements into which China was 

however, still made an effort to preserve law and order and to carry 
rm commercial relations with other countries, especially with private 
traders. 

After the shock of the 1931-1932 war with Japan, the slow but 
perceptible movement toward unity in China, which had started in the 
middle 1920’s, commenced anew. The President and I were agreed that 
Wf should afford this movement any help we could. It was not our thought 
In create a unified China to war on Japan, but to help China unite for 
hrr own well-being and that of the Far East. China in chaos was a 
lliiiger ^0 peace in the Orient. China united and contented could be an 
flrmcnt in bettering Pacific relations. We felt that any forward-looking 
(jouritries such as the United States must be deeply concerned about the 
llirettlened state of anarchy in China, and anxious to collaborate with 
til her nations and with any important groups in China to check the drift, 
If Store law and order, and unify the scattered, independent elements 
ihroughout the country. 

The record of Japan, however, made it clear she was pursuing exactly 
I hr opposite course. She was doing all she could to increase disunity in 
i 1 iina and render the Chinese helpless to resist her fixed policy constantly 
III prey on the Chinese people, rob them of their substance, and plunder 
fiH'h community with impunity, seizing Chinese territory as she became 
prf|)ared militarily to do so. 

Japan’s machinations in North China presented a serious problem. 
Tlif five northern provinces contained the important cities of Peiping 
Atul Tientsin, a population estimated at 90,000,000, and about half the 
Mini resources and cotton area of China in addition to some iron ore. 
Thr temptation was too much for Tokyo. Japanese spokesmen, of course, 
fimdf it appear that the separatist movement in North China was entirely 
•liontaneous and under Chinese auspices. 

'rhree days before the London Naval Conference opened, I issued 
N ittttement in which I said; “There is-going on in and with regard to 
Mnrth China a political struggle which is unusual in character and which 
timy have far-reaching effects. . . . The fact stands out that an effort is 
iHiliig made—and is being resisted—to bring about a substantial change 
III the political status and condition of several of China’s northern 
lirnvinces.” 

I added that unusual developments in any part of China are “right- 
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fully and necessarily of concern not only to the Government and ^ 
of China but to all of^the many powers which have interests in Chintz 
in relations with China and in China, the treaty rights and the U 
obligations of the ‘treaty powers’ are in general identical. The IT| 
States is one of those powers.” 

Throughout the statement T did not mention Japan. It was unii 
sary to do so. Tokyo, as well as the other capitals, knew of whom I 
speaking when I concluded: ‘Tt seems to this Government most iff! 
tant in this period of world-wide political unrest and economic inatrid 
that governments and peoples keep faith in principles and pledpii 
international relations there must be agreements and respect for ttW 
ments in order that there may be the confidence and stability and H 
of security which are essential to orderly life and progress. . i . 1 
Government adheres to the provisions of the treaties to which it is i pi 
and continues to bespeak respect by all nations for the proviiluM 
treaties solemnly entered into.” 

On the same day Great Britain took parallel action through a a(i 
by Foreign Secretary Hoare to the House of Commons, expressing I 
tical thoughts. 

Unfortunately our Government was at this very time unsttl 
internal conditions in China through its silver purchase policy 
the Act of Congress of June 19, 1934. As the Treasury purchascil il 
in the world market at rising prices, China, which was on th# il 
standard, found herself in the throes of a disastrous flight of silvif 1 
China to the United States. While protesting formally and vlgtjri 
to the State Department against this policy, she tried to counter It ' 
an export tax on silver varying with the world market price of ill 
This was partly defeated by smuggling, conducted largely by Jii|ii| 
who thus turned the silver purchasing policy to Japanese advantilgt 
Chinese disadvantage. In November, 1935, the Chinese Governminl 
forced to go off the silver standard, call iq all silver currency, and rp 
it with paper. It was not until May, 1936, when the Chinese Gavirn 
reached an agreement with the Treasury for the purchase of gold ' 
silver, that the confusion in China began to be resolved. 

Although we could have few hopes of reaching a disarmamant p 
ment with Japan, we sent a strong delegation to the London Naval I 
ference, composed of Norman Davis as chairman. Under Secretiiry 
State William Phillips, and Admiral William H. Standley, Chiefs of Ni 
Operations. We still had to indicate to the world that we believed to 
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(iHoiipie of disarmament, however obscure appeared the prospects for 
AdNltilng it. 

The London Conference was called by virtue of a provision in the 
l-HMdon naval limitation treaty of 1930, which, like the Washington 
liPttiy, was due to expire December 31, 1936, On November 26, 193S, 
I *#01 a memorandum to Norman Davis embracing comments and views 
i 4 fhr Administration toward the conference. These were in the form of 
and answers arrived at during discussions between members 
mI Ilif delegation and representatives of the State and Navy Departments 
(Hut approved by the President. 

In the memorandum we stated that our controlling concept should 
i«inHiiue to be parity with Britain and no parity with Japan or increase in 
Mpiiii’s treaty ratio (10-10-6 for battleships and 10-10-7 for cruisers), 
f hp principles and methods of the Washington and London treaties should 
tn* M^lfilned as a means of stabilizing the world naval situation. Our objec- 
llirfl ihould be to reduce or at least not to increase naval armaments. 

ihould strive for a five-power agreement (United States, Britain, 
fl|iiini France, and Italy). But we would accept a four-power or even a 
l|in<r'|K>wer treaty without Japan if it contained an “escape clause” per- 
pdlHiig us to build warships beyond the treaty limits in the event of undue 
utimifiudion by any noncontracting power, meaning Japan. 

Wc did not want to make any bilateral treaty with Britain, we pointed 
particularly in relation to the Far East, in order to influence her atti- 
♦mpIi’ toward naval limitation. Such a treaty would have impinged violently 
♦0 Ihr Isolationist sentiment in the United States. Even without a treaty, 
that the United States and the British Empire were likely, in their 
Interests and in those of the community of nations, to follow a paral- 
li| Iholigh independent policy, particularly in the Far East, for the 
laulMlmance of treaties and treaty rights, the observance of the Open 
IImmi policy in China, and opposition to expansion by means of military 

1 believed it should be the policy of our Government not to depart 
(lotiP Ihc broad policies such as the Nine-Power Pact, to which all Gov- 
having interests in the Pacific were parties. Bilateral treaties 
i‘l illlAnce had become very unpopular in this country, partly by reason 
Ihl Alliance between Britain and Japan which lasted for a number of 
rfAii prior to its annulment under the Washington treaties, and partly 
of the secret treaties entered into by a few of the Allies during 
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the First World War. The President and I agreed with the Anmill 
public that political alliances were seriously objectionable. 

We were willing^to accept the continuance of the provislonn hi 
Washington treaty forbidding the fortification of bases in the Fir 
provided these were incorporated in a naval limitation treaty pmm 
the ratio with Japan. We wanted France and Italy included In i 
treaty and would assist in a mediatory capacity between them and 1M| 
As for Germany and Russia, we thought they could be includtd hi 
later stages of the conference and be of value in obtaining the idlieifl 
of Japan to an agreement, but we felt that the question was one pilii 
for the British; also, that before invitations should be extended tOJ 
a fairly close agreement was desirable among the United States^ llfl 
France, and Italy. 

Our memorandum pointed out to the delegation that basic dlffell 
lay between the United States and Great Britain on the one hmit 
Japan on the other, although the British, preoccupied with the FuitH 
situation, had, at times, taken a less strong stand than ourselven 
excessive Japanese claims. We felt that a common point of view will 
British should be sought, but at the same time giving no impreailei 
common front against Japan. We believed that every effort ahoidll 
made to demonstrate to the Japanese the reasonableness and cc]ii{l|^ 
our position and to find such elements of agreement or approacbn hi ^ 
agreement with them as might be possible. 

We attended the 1935 London Conference and presented an 
set of policies with virtually no hope of Japanese cooperation, but lit i 
to explore and ascertain just where Japan stood with respect to oUf 
posals. At the very outset of t^je conference, our delegation held A lalhiffl 
tory meeting with the British in which the British stated their 
that patience and tact with firmness were essential in dealing wiMl 
Japanese but that no concessions should be made to the Japaneie tA 
the naval ratio. They said the French and Italians had already ugriWit 1 
to support the Japanese for a common upper naval limit. 

On the following day, however, the Japanese formally presenttKl ll 
demand for parity with Britain and the United States. They almi HUH 
that this common upper limit should be fixed as low as possible and i 
offensive arms should be reduced to the minimum. They carrlarl 
thought into more detail in December 17 when they called, at their 
request, on Davis and our delegation. They said that, under the eilulli 
ratios, the United States could take aggressive action against Jitpaii il 
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Mhh# WfiJv no way to remove the sense of apprehension of the Japanese 
lllf ipl by establishing parity between the two countries. Davis stated 
i||i HlUfilcrview that parity would be tantamount to our surrender of the 
to defend Alaska and the Philippines. He said that, in view of the 
M In Ethiopia, Japanese armies marching in China, and general world 
pl4i|lvlngs as to the immediate future, the time was not opportune to 
MmiImh the security given by the existing naval treaties. He suggested 
pAl Ittpnn preserve the balance produced by the treaties and agree upon 
■dlillMg programs for the next five years. 

1 Wilt'll the conference adjourned on December 20 for the Christmas 
'M lUyi, little, if any progress, had been made. Two proposals had been 
the Japanese for a common upper limit and the British for 
I tliHlIiitlon of naval armaments by means of voluntary declarations by 
fiih power concerning future naval construction for a certain period of 
The British and ourselves could not agree to the Japanese proposal, 
llir Japanese would not agree to the British proposal. On that day 
Ititwln told us he saw no hopes for agreement. 

On January 7, 1936, the day after the conference reconvened, I sent 
(It. t'ieHi<lent a note saying: “It is obvious that the Japanese have no 
p Ktmllou of accepting any agreement in London which will not recognize 
dimand for parity with the American and British Navies and it 
perfectly clear to me that there is very little use in continuing 
((a dlicussions too long in London in the face of this apparently fixed 
IlMMiHlr of the Japanese Government.” 

■Wllh the note I submitted to the President a draft telegram to our 
lWI#H<dlnn in London, which he approved. We informed the delegation 
Hf MM I conviction that Japan would not agree to a treaty that did not 
her demand for a common upper limit. Therefore it seemed 
to have as early as possible a clear-cut decision on whether 
Jupnnese would be willing to reach an agreement on any phase of 
Ifo RNVnl situation. I expressed my belief that the conversations should 
htti bi permitted to drag on and on because this would confuse the public 
KdMl aikI also give the Japanese an opportunity to use the news from 
( ^rinliiii in Japan to justify the aims of the militarist element there and 
|iiliiM)iHy antagonism toward the United States. I requested Davis to 
tt.jlltM I reward this end with Anthony Eden, who had replaced Hoare 
\ iMlInnau of the conference, as British Foreign Secretary, and chairman 
Up Uritish delegation. 

An the conference reopened, the Japanese delegation refused to dis- 
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CUSS any naval matter whatsoever until their demand for parity H 
been met. The British delegation thereupon suggested to us a nanugil 
sion pact for the Far tast which might make it possible for the 
to continue the status quo of the Washington and London treati*B 
there was no prospect whatever that the Japanese Admiralty would hI 
to anything but parity. We told the British we could not consider^ 
a pact. The British then suggested a consultative pact. They admlB« 
would really be meaningless but would help save the pride of the Jap«l||i 
We replied that it would be difficult to explain to our Senate 
had signed a treaty that had so little meaning and that it would alna fM 
questions involving China, the Dutch East Indies, and Russia, 
other powers interested in the Far East. 1 

Actually, the existing^ accords relating to the Far East, such m ||| 
Nine-Power and Four-Power treaties signed in 1922, covered that iM 
sufficiently, if Japan observed them, which she did not. What prriM 
was there that Japan would honor a new political treaty any more tM 
the present ones? j 

I telegraphed Davis, however, and, after calling attention to the 011 
sultation and cooperation clauses of the Nine-Power Treaty, I suggnli 
that he should not definitely object to the British prc^osals Itriil i|| 
British delegation feel we were blocking efforts that might offer promts 

IVIeantime Davis had received my long telegram of January ^ oil 
presented its ideas to Eden, who said they were sound. Eden agreOl i| 
bring the conference to a head, one way or the other. On January |j| 
the question of parity for Japan was formally raised, the power! ul||0 
than Japan voted against it, and she withdrew from the conferenCi^ U 
agreement with the other powers, including the United States, she left i| 
observer at the conference for the remainder of the session. 

With Japan out of the conference, discussions limped along for 
more months. On January 18 I cabled Davis my impression that 
withdrawal of the Japanese has caused our interest in the conreftMf 
to become considerably less.'’ I said I believed that 'The prinjary 
concerned from now on will be European and the questions dlseiiiii^ 
will be of primary importance to Great Britain and the conttii!iyg|i 
nations, particularly the former, . , . We should not take a leading 
in the activities of the conference, but should rather leave the 
to other powers and continue as a friendly and responsive partlct|i4l||^ 
without taking the lead. i 

“You are fully aware, I am sure, of the sentiment now prevailing If 
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l|U MMUitry against becoming involved in any European affairs. Therefore, 
I lilitk it would be well not to take any steps which might be construed 
P Md lull lug an unwarranted initiative in European questions or a desire 
It wUNiiguess on the part of our Government to do so.” 
r I Ilf discussions now centered on whether limits were to be placed 
P Ibi iIh of ships, whether battleships should have i6- or 14-inch guns 
lAVured the former, the British the latter), and whether the British 
nitilit have more cruisers. The President suggested that any increase in 
illiyi crlusers should be compensated for by reduction of tonnage in 
fcHwi iltcgories of ships so that the over-all tonnage in existing treaties 
^llil Ilf retained. 

Mi. Roosevelt took a lively interest in the progress of the conference. 
Wliiiirtlly from infancy he had had wide experience with ships of all kinds. 

ii u boy he had been particularly attracted to naval vessels passing 
w I In* vicinity of the New England shore. When he came to Washington 
|l ^ ^Miint Secretary of the Navy in Wilson’s Administration, he reveled 
[||i MHViil problems, tactics, facts, and administration. He left that office 
I *1j I'P itudent of all important naval affairs and with an affection for 
Ntivy. 

' Wlifii he became President, he probably knew more about the Navy 
' ((*4W iny of his predecessors. Throughout his Administration I found him 

I fling preferential attention to every question arising in regard to the 
fj(» V He himself made most of the more important decisions with respect 
III iMiVul affairs.^ During the London Naval Conference the President 
Mlllillfd a rare knowledge of all the technical phases. He was well 
to discuss the merits of the most complex developments and 
III iiilfi HUggestions. The oldest, most experienced admirals had great 
for his far-reaching knowledge of their profession. 

Tha President was devoted to his collection of ship models. Fre- 
when I went to his office, I would see a new one riding anchor on 
4 uinifr of his desk. On one of our conference trips to South America, 
•lU Hull bought, on the shores of Lake Titicaca high up in the Andes, 
4 Ihdun woofi model of the type of sailing craft used on the lake, and 
IxM Ii lo the President on our return to Washington. It cost only fifty 
mhIn but was an unusual type of ship. A short time later, during a recep- 
Nl lilt* White House, the President said to Mrs. Hull: “If you want 
-Ml' noinothing interesting, go upstairs and look at the glass case just 
hiHdilc I he door of my room.” She did so and there saw her gift beauti- 
fitllV mounted. 
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In the telegrams I sent the President and in the verbal discuai 
we had on the Londop Naval Conference, the words “quantitative*' 
“qualitative” in connection with limitation of naval armaments 
used scores of times, the former meaning limitation by total tonnage i 
the latter meaning limitation by the size of specific types of ship! 
guns. One day the President exploded. “Quantitative, qualitative, qu 
titative, qualitative!” he exclaimed. “I get sick and tired of hearing < 
words. Can't we find something to take their place?” But we never dldiO 

The lesser naval powers, France and Italy, complicated the co 
ence with their own issues. France wanted to tie a naval limitations . 
ment in with a European political accord. We could not agree, 
stated she would not sign because of the sanctions imposed upon 
during the war with Ethiopia, which was then af^roaching its climaXit 

The question as to whether Germany should become a signatOfy 
the treaty was also a delicate one. On June i 8 , 1935? Great Britain 
Germany had concluded an agreement fixing the German Navy at 3 j 
cent of the Navy of the British Empire. Since this was three timet 
naval strength permitted Germany under the Treaty of Versailles, Ff 
and Italy protested strongly. We, on our side, remained noncotnmhl 
because the Anglo-Gel*man agreement was essentially a European on% i 
because we were not signatories to thie Treaty of Versailles. When Br 
proposed that Germany be brought into the London Naval Confer 
France objected unless such entrance were coupled to an accord 
Germany on the Rhineland and with Britain on mutual assistance* 

The President felt that a better solution could be arrived it 
Britain negotiated a separate accord with Germany whereby the 
could accept the conclusions *of the London Conference. On Februiiyl 
29, 1936 ,1 sent Norman Davis a telegram into which the President 
this paragraph in longhand; “As far as Germany is concerned, an AntifltJ 
can-Anglo-German Treaty seems inadvisable. I suggest the British tHI 
informed that in view of the essentially European aspects of the Grrmag] 
Navy and the fact that the German Navy even under the proposed Trw 4 j( 
would not exceed more than approximately a third of the total Brfl 
naval force, the United States would greatly prefer a bilateral Brill 
German arrangement, if based essentially on their ratios as at 
agreed on.” 

Hitler summarily settled the discussion concerning the Rhlnehind 
occupying that region with German troops on March 7, 1936, Ifi 
lation of the Treaty of Versailles and the Locarno Pact. At that moil 
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4lt4i l/indon Conference was drafting the text of the final agreement. 
\\w ItiViision of the Rhineland was a European development in which we 
not involved, and no action was called for in Washington. But it was 
IfNvIilUi that it was another seven-league step toward war. I cabled Davis 
m Mtrch 9, asking for his comment in view of the new European situa- 
♦♦hh created and in view of the possibility of rumors or news stories that 
connect the United States with developments there. I added: ^Tn 
tiiv fvcnt, we are unquestionably entering into a period of increasing 
ti»{iM|ness in European affairs.” 

The President had made another suggestion on February 28 which 
b# ICfit to the Department in a memorandum and which we cabled to 
bnvli. This suggestion crystallized in a section of the London Treaty 
Miid became one of the most important developments of the conference. 

' Wlilt would you think,” said the President, “of sending a telegram to 
ttiviN asking him to try to get even a gentlemen's agreement from Great 
France, Italy (and through England from Germany) whereby 
Mih nation would agree to notify the other of every decision to lay down 
iiNVrtl vessels of any size over one hundred tons? If such a gentleinen’s 
jlgflifinent could be obtained, these four or five powers could then jointly 
Mi w'Vcrally invite Japan to do the same thing? 

Hy March 20 we had submitted the final draft of the treaty to the 
Because of Japan’s withdrawal there was no agreement on 
naval tonnage. Battleships were left at an upper limit of 35,000 
each, but guns on-future battleships were to be 14 inches instead of 
tA The age limit for battleships was increased by six years, thus prolong- 
tliN their life and effecting substantial savings in their replacement. War- 
In between the categories of heavy cruisers and battleships were not 
bt lie liuilt. This was designed to prevent the development of new types of 
'[Hjiket battleships.” The size of aircraft carriers was reduced from 27,000 
|i( 13,000 tons, and the maximum size of submarines fixed at 2,000 tons. 
A llx^ear naval holiday for heavy cruisers was agreed upon. 

I'art III of the treaty provided for an exchange of information among 
|Ih> Algnatories to the treaty concerning their annual programs of construc- 
lliiii of capital ships, aircraft carriers, light surface vessels, and submarines, 
fill pthlp in these categories could be laid down until four months after the 
iImIii of the announcement. This was a new provision since nothing of this 
was contained in either the Washington Treaty of 1922 or the 
I Mtidon Treaty of 1930. It was important in that it brought the navies of 
tlm United States, Britain, and France more closely together in knowledge 
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of one another’s plans, in cooperation and confidence. The former treatli|t J 
merely required their signatories to exchange information after a ship hii M 
been laid down and alscf after it was completed. Now sufficient advanoi^J 
notice was to be given to enable the other signatories to take similil J 
action, if they wished. J 

The treaty contained safeguarding clauses, one of which permlltfl^ 3 
the signatories to exceed the limits imposed by the treaty if any notta^ 
signatory nation were found or believed to be exceeding them. This 
Japan in mind, and had to be invoked two years later. J 

The President approved the treaty but made a suggestion, which M A 
passed on to Davis on March 20, that Davis should state “that thijR 
American Government and delegates are deeply disappointed that 
new treaty does not provide for quantitative [over-all tonnage] limitatlQ||< f 
While qualitative [as to specific types of individual ships] limitatiotti 
have their value, nevertheless this Government has been working for, miiny ^ 
years towards both phases of reduction and limitation of naval armamftlL 
The President also suggests that you say we have no intention oraban^ ti 
doning our efforts in both directions.” j 

On March 23 I cabled Davis the President’s thought that Davia WoA j 
Admiral Standley (Phijlips had returned to Washington in January) | 
should sign a letter of thanks to Eden, head of the British delegatfuHi 
“expressing pleasure and satisfaction over their association during thi_ 
conference and incidentally to mention the fact that, while no quantiUtlw^J 
limitations are provided in the new treaty similar to the provisioni In , j 
former naval treaties, this Government desires to avoid competition ,] 
the British in naval construction; that the British Empire and the Uliilf 4 il 
States accept as a well recognized and established principle fleet parlly) ' 
that conditions and circumstances are such that the two Governmi’nli J 
should continue on the principle of parity; and that adherence thfr#Ul 
would contribute to friendly relations of the two Governments and J 
world peace.” The British could reply in the same strain. J 

This had no sooner been done than the news leaked out, and varliiin ^ 
articles were published about a “secret understanding” on coopmtlnM 
between the British and American Navies. Minister Wilson in Genw# il 
informed me that the “leak” originated from the Japanese observer at 1 )hI I 
conference who was kept informed, in confidence, by the British. 
accordingly arranged for the release of both letters. 3 

The London Naval Treaty of 1936, even though it did not set up|ifl j 
limits of total naval construction, could still have been of great value If j 
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Jejwn had seen fit to adhere to it. But the position of Japan, as we early 
|nr«»tw, was quickly made clear. In May, 1936, Japan notified the British 
liuvernment that she would not sign the treaty. After December 31, 1936, 
the London 1930 and the Washington treaties expired, Japan would 
hi free to build whatever number and size of warships she wanted. By 
•Hiking out of the London Conference she walked out of the status quo 
In ilie Pacific which had kept the major powers, at least in a naval sense, 
M Miniparative tranquillity since 1922. Beginning on January i, i 937 i l^be 
(Hiwrrs would also be free to fortify their Far Eastern possessions such 
HI lbs Philippines and Hong Kong, if they wished. The end of the spepal 
in the Pacific, set up as an aftermath of the First World War, was 
him ttt hand, and was to hasten the coming of the Second World War. 

When Norman Davis came back from London in April, 1936, he and 
I \uu\ B long talk on the world situation. We went over the majca* develop- 
hwnU since I entered the State Department. Before us lay a tremendous 
and responsibility which our Government was obliged to meet. 
M Involved the accurate determination of when, in the light of chaotic 
tit ions in many areas of the globe, this nation should abandon the 
♦rtidni taking to preserve peace through disarmament and proceed rapidly 
itHu sufficiently to resist the plainly visible movements toward military 
by Germany, Japan, and Italy. 

Kur over a decade the tendency of the world in general had been 
disarmament. But in the last several years we had seen acts and 
•llBrnrucs by Japan, Germany, and Italy definitely revealing intentions 
ui HggrriHsion. We saw these countries repudiate all disarmament under- 
I nil lug! mid every written obligation to keep the peace. At the same time 
wild, runaway races in armaments with these aggressor nations as 
♦li^ ihivf offenders, accompanied by loud, brazen threats of conquest. 

Ai Norman Davis and I talked over these developments, it became 
iKiolv Ilian ifest that peace on the basis of disarmament was next to 
liMfiMiilblr. 'rhe question that then presented itself was whether and to 
whBl mlrnt there could be suitable cooperation by the law-abiding nations 
IM hmIi the rapidly developing plans of military aggression. But our 
|i ’ we knew, was obliged virtually to ignore this possible method 

mJ |a*'M<rvliig the peace for the patent reason that public opinion here 
Bi’ In majority, militantly and almost violently against our entering any 
III' Il jullil undertakings. 

only alternative remaining was for the United States, while 
rUlimiliiK lo preach and practice peace, and urging like policies on all 
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nations, especially the avowed aggressors, to take immediate notice of 
aggressors’ movements ^nd arm our nation without delay to the exi 
adequate for our security. 

At the beginning of 1935 I had already communicated to the 
dent my fervent belief that we should hasten construction of a lif] 
Navy, particularly because of the situation in the Far East. On Janu 
22, 1935, I sent him a memorandum enclosing a copy of an excelli 
dispatch from Ambassador Grew in Tokyo giving a comprehensivi 1 
of the outlook in the Orient, and a copy of a memorandum prepared In 
State Department on the Far East. “The views expressed by Mr. Gff#^ 
I said, “with regard to the present situation and the importance of An 
ican naval preparedness are absolutely in accord with views which 
been expressed to me from, time to time by my assistants who are 
cerned with those questions here in the Department. With thelf ( 
tions and conclusions and those of Mr. Grew, I am absolutely in accoirfi^ 

One paragraph of the Department memorandum read: “We she 
speed our efforts toward possessing a navy so strong that no other counlf 
will think seriously of attacking us; and we should let it be dearly 1 
that, while not wanting to fight and having no reason for attacking 
other country, the people of this country not only are not ‘too proud- 
fight’ but, given certain situations, would be too proud not to fight*' 

I wrote the President that “at some time in the near future I uhmd 
like to discuss with you ways and means for bringing these matter! 
creetly and in confidence to the attention of certain Members of t| 
Congress.” I wrote Grew that I expected to make careful usd of 
dispatch, on which I congratulated him, “in seeing that leader! of 
Administration have a sound understanding of the situation in Japan 
of the need of American naval preparedness.” 

After my talk with Norman Davis, I seldom lost an opportunity 
urge substantial rearmament upon the President and appropriate mtm\ 
of the Cabinet. I said to them that, with the other nations of the 
furiously rearming, with large areas of the earth already in the thrOf! 
war, the United States should keep pace m promoting her national 
fense. I also knew that, during serious periods of international rclalini 
the diplomatic establishment of our Government was no stronger than 
military forces behind it. Decisions by aggressor or potentially aggre 
governments on diplomatic matters were determined by the size 
strength of the armed forces of the peaceful nations on whom they 
designs or who might attempt to thwart them. 
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When I came to the State Department I thought for a time, when 
Ulklug to Axis diplomats, that they were looking me in the eye; but I 
discovered that they were looking over my shoulder at our armed 
and appraising their strength. Here, I came to feel, was the con¬ 
tinuing factor in their acts and utterances toward us. 

In 1936 I began to urge on numerous members of the Government 
iint hading individuals the immediate need to construct three new battle- 
lldli! and two aircraft carriers, giving as reasons the serious dangers 
!(iti4dlly increasing abroad. Some Cabinet members thought it strange 
ilrtl the Secretary of State should be recommending the building up of 
»(«• Kttvy. A mutual friend of the President and me, Bernard Baruch, 
fdil me one day that the President expressed surprise that I should be 
* a bigger Navy. 

I In 1935 I had begun to plan how to build up a stock-pile of tin, a 
•Mihgic material not produced in large quantities in the United States, 
tlM< I* would be essential to the War and Navy Departments in the event 
»i{ WiM', Through Dr. Herbert Feis, Economic Adviser of the Department, 
aUborated the plan, I communicated with British Ambassador Sir 
tliiiMilil Lindsay and laid the project before him. Basically it was that the 
MHUnli Government should procure and deliver to our Government a given 
iiumuiiy of tin, the value of which would be credited to Britain’s indebted- 
to this Government. 

, After Sir Ronald had digested the plan, he came in to see me on 
/hh*' 6, 193s, and said he was forwarding the suggestion to London. I 
IglHHiird him that certain persons in this country interested in high 
(Atltti on commodities such as manganese, quicksilver, nickel, and tin not 
(jhiiluu'd to any large extent here had the habit of predicating their 
thtiiiniMffV for high tariffs on the necessity for building up supplies of these 
iMfurnodilies for emergency or war purposes. I reminded the Ambassador 
♦♦wl A House of Representatives Committee had recently conducted an 
rAtlaal ion with respect to tin. I said that the idea of bringing the 
of tin to the attention of the British Government had come into 
minds of Dr. Feis and myself, and the President had approved my 
ti-i ofiimnulation that it be taken up with Britain. 

Sir Ronald was most gloomy. He said the British people considered 
Ml** deblH done with, and that the British Government would have diffi- 
mhy grlting appropriations with which to pay for the tin to be delivered 
in Ml. 

I reminded the Ambassador that the chief supply of tin in the world 
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was under the control of British capital. Some little payment in U 
such as we proposed, would be a revival of and in harmony with the M 
behind the token payments that his Government had been cheefl|| 
making until the unfortunate results of the Hiram Johnson Act 
created This move would have a pleasing effect on the state of mlndi 
our people toward the British Government. 

But Sir Ronald did not think the proposal would be received fif 
ably even by the British Foreign Office. He was right. The answer fil 
London was a complete refusal. It was not until four years laterj it|| 
months before the outbreak of the European War, that we were atdl 
negotiate an agreement with Britain whereby, through exchanging {Ml 
for rubber and tin, we began to create reserves of strategic materiall* 

In addition to these recommendations within the Administration, 
made numerous references in public addresses to the need for adMlM 
self-defense. On June 15, 1936, speaking at Brown University, I m| 
‘Tt is true that war is still a part of our life and that circumstanCfliM 
arise under which we may have to fight. So long as that remaini til 
common sense and prudence require each nation to be ready to meet 
responsibilities.” On September 15, 1936, I said in an address befori^ 
Good Neighbor League, in New York City: ‘*Of late we have incrfM 
our defense forces substantially. This has appeared essential in the frtCf 
the universal increase of armaments elsewhere and the disturbed com 
tions to which I have alluded. We would not serve the cause of peic# | 
living in the world today without adequate powers of self-defenio, H 
must be sure that, in our desire for peace, we will not appear to any ofli 
country weak and unable to resist the imposition of force or to protect 4 
just rights.” 

But each statement I made advocating rearmament, and each in*| 
the Administration took in that direction, brought forth the never fjlitti 
opposition of the isolationists, who had powerful segments of* 
opinroti behind them. Honest, well-meaning pacifists were still clirtglu| 
the idea of peace by disarmament, by the Kellogg Pact, and by |M)i 
organizations. One group among them always opposed heav}^ exptendltiit^ 
for armaments during peacetime on the theory that such a policy W\ 
dafigerous to our peace. They all promptly set up a loud cry of w| 
mongering and accused us of deep-laid plans to drag this nation into t4 
eigri wars. 

In 1937 I followed up the recommendations for rearmament 
had been making orally to the President and several members of 11 
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( dlilnel, by sending to the President, on December 8, a suggested draft 
fiH n portion of a message to Congress, possibly his forthcoming message 
\\\ Jiinuary, 1938 .1 suggested that he say: 

‘*In a world of tension and disorder, in a world where stable civiliza- 
lirtii is threatened, it becomes the responsibility of each nation which 
mlvfJi for peace to be strong enough to assure the observance, in so far as 
tii Ifgitimate interests are concerned, of those fundamental principles of 
solution of conflicts which constitute the only possible basis for 
rtii urtlrrly existence. Fearless in spirit, unafraid, resolute in our determi- 
to respect the rights of others, and \to command respect for our 
nwu, we must keep ourselves adequately strong in the matter of self- 

I concluded by suggesting that he make this specific recommendation: 
Aamdingly, in order that our national defense may be adequate and be 
nblt^ to prevent encroachment or attack by any forces which might seek 
III Jlopardize our security and right to live in peace, I recommend that 
I iillBrcas enact the, necessary legislation to provide for the laying down 
n( three capital ships and two aircraft carriers of modern type.” 

The President adopted the spirit of my suggestions for his message 
III Congress of January 28, 1938, using his own language. However, he 
ml my proposal of three battleships to two and omitted the aircraft 
millers. 
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# 

AS THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE approa^bid) 
end and the Italo-Ethiopian War neared its climax, the Neutrillty i 

^935 running out its six months' course. Its expiratioa on Mil 
ary 29, 1936, required new legislation in the light of the lessons ill $g 
cation had taught us. The President and I had reluctantly agreed tO ij 
we considered undesirable features of this Neutrality Act such iH 
mandatory provision requiring him to impose the arms embargo i||ij 
all belligerents, aggressor and victim alike. The Act was a tetvftnifl 
measure and we hoped we could have it modified at the next 
Congress. 

The Act had been in effect just one month when we at^ ihi Ml 
Department began to study means of improving it. It was soon ubv| 
that it could not simply expire and not be replaced by new Icglitilj 
For one thing, the Italo-Ethiopian War would probably still bo 
February 29, 1936. Another reason was that public opinion, mor# | 
more alarmed by warlike developments in Europe and Asia, woulil hN 
on neutrality legislation as a means, however fallacious, of keeping Ui { 
of war. Furthermore, legislation necessary to control the arms traflki | 
been incorporated in the Neutrality Act and had to be preserved. In M 
and early in 1935, I hoped that neutrality legislation would not bf 
and that the hands of the Executive would not be tied. Toward the | 
0^ 193 5 j with a war being fought in East Africa and threatening to vtll 
to Europe, with Japan stirring up trouble in China, and with lurg# j|| 
ments of public opinion over here indulging in isolationist hyaterlii ig 
a hope was no longer possible. 

On October i, 1935, I held a meeting in my office with D^iarMUl 
officials and Charles Warren, former Assistant Attorney Genera^ wlin || 
prepared a memorandum on neutrality for us in 1934. Shortly 
we began working on the draft of a neutrality bill for considerutlmi ( 
Congress at its next session, beginning January 3, 1936. 

My associates and I decided to make an effort to induce Congi^il 
incorporate our moral embargo in the new Neutrality Act and Uierrliy gjl 
it legal standing. The moral embargo had been reasonably iycr#ii||| 
While exports to Italy of materials that could be used in making WiAJililj 
and munitions had sharply augmented, the increase undoubtedly wtrtl 
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been many times greater had it not been for the moral pressure 
by the Administration and by public opinion. A moral embargo 
h pfirrtive only as to persons who are moral. It could not be expected 
|»( Umih those who placed personal profit above considerations of pro- 
liamUiK a war, aiding an aggressor or adding to the toll of killed and 
IlMMiitlrd; although over a long period even such persons might be affected 
Mioiinting public scorn and resentment. 

1'o make such an embargo completely effective, legislation was 
Hh* uiry. I wanted to express in legal terms the idea of abnormal exports 
tiii liiid applied in my public statements in October and November. Using 
a H-iinln period of prewar years as a normal level, let exports up to those 
continue to the belligerents, but let exports above such levels be 
Imbiiruord. Normal exports could continue because they had been needed 
«i>ii tiled by the belligerents during peacetime years. Abnormal exports 
HbvlMii«ly would be going into the war machine. No belligerent could 
ioiii|di(tn against such treatment, as he might complain if all exports, 
exports included, were embargoed. No belligerent could argue that 
were obliged to furnish all the materials he needed for his military 
HHOofrtrtiires. No commercial treaty would be violated if normal exports 
H'ldlMiifd. 

Hn December 28, 1935, we cabled our diplomatic representatives in 
i fOiliiii, Paris, Berlin, Rome, and Bern for their comments on whether 
jitm r iin embargo on all commodities to belligerents or on essential 
llilf (hitcrials, or on such materials in excess of normal trade. Ambassador 
I In Rome favored the last choice. Ambassador Straus in Paris advo- 
Mh'il prohibiting credits only. London, Berlin, and Bern emphasized the 
ifnlhdllllly of as much Executive discretion as possible. 

There was no longer too much to be hoped for from Congress on 
t MtMllve discretion. The opinion of the public and of a large portion of 

I was running strongly to the view that, to permit the President 

II Mpply I he Act as to one, all or none of the belligerents would push the 
IhIIiiii Into war. Many persons, duly impressed by the vigorous actions 

Koow'velt had taken in domestic affairs, feared lest actions of equal 
iiikfn in the foreign field might bring us trouble. Such opinion 
io ii|)preciate that any President, through his function of conduct- 
fotflgn relations and as Commander-in-Chief of our armed forces, 
i ‘Hitd ilways propel the country into war if he so desired. Any President 
i>niM produce war by hostile actions in the diplomatic field or by creating 
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incidents through the deployment of military or naval units. And 1 
could be started by another nation as well as by ourselves. M 

The existing Act provided that the President must apply the afl 
embargo “upon the outbreak or during the progress of war betweej 
among two or more foreign states.^' The Senate seemed determine^ 
retain this provision. A small measure of discretion was contained in i 
phraseology since the President need hot apply the Act at the outbreall 
the war but could do so at any time during its progress, and we decij 
it was useless to try to go further. i 

The President and I met at the White House on December 31, xf| 
with Senator Pittman, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Coi 
mittee; Representative McReynolds, chairman of the House Forq 
Affairs Committee; Representative John O^Connor, chairman of the Ho< 
Rules Committee, and Assistant Secretary of State R. Walton 
discuss the neutrality bill and the President’s message to Congress, 
agreed on the various items in the bill. On January 2, 1936, I met ajj 
with Pittman and McReynolds to go over details. ( 

The following day Pittman and McReynolds introduced idenll 
neutrality bills in the Senate and House. On that day the Presidents < 
livered his message* to Congress and strikingly pointed out the rni 
dangers to peace rising abroad. Referring to his inaugural address whi 
contained only one paragraph on foreign affairs, he said that were he 
deliver a similar address now he would be compelled to devote the grif 
part of it to world affairs. 

“Since the sumrner of that same year of 1933/’ he said, “the teruj 
and the purposes of the rulers of many of the great populations in Eutt 
and in Asia have not pointy the way either to peace or to good I 
among men. Not only have peace and good will among men grown ■ 
remote in those areas of the earth during this period, but a point has b( 
reached where the people of the Americas must take cognizance of gf| 
ing ill will, of marked trends toward aggression, of increasing armamU 
of shortened tempers—a situation which has in it many of the elemM 
that lead to the tragedy of general war.” 

On the question of neutrality, he said: “As a consistent part M 
clear policy, the United States is following a twofold neutrality towl 
any and all nations which engage in wars not of immediate coneem 
the Americas: First, we decline to encourage the prosecution of war 
permitting belligerents to obtain arms, ammunition, or implemeflU 
war from the United States; second, we seek to discourage the UM 
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(tflligerent nations of any and all American products calculated to facili- 
» I lit I* the prosecution of a war in quantities over and above our normal 
^tqitirts to them in time of peace.” He expressed the hope that these ob- 
jiidvrs would be carried forward by cooperation between Congress and 
I lift President. 

I The Pittman-McReynolds Bill was based on the draft prepared in 
)lii» State Department. It made no attempt to increase the President’s 
llimtetion in applying the arms embargo. It restricted the export of essen- 
iI|n( war materials to normal levels, and gave the President discretion to 
ili^Hirniine when this should be applied, what items to include (fpod, 
oinikal supplies, and clothing were specifically-excluded) and on what 
to base the estimate of peacetime exports. The bill also, for the 
ftMl time, prohibited loans and credits to belligerents, although the Presi- 
could except commercial credits for customary current business. It 
iliH forbade American vessels to carry arms to belligerents. 

At a press conference on January 3, 1936, I said that, as “we faced 
l\\w probability of war abroad,” we were striving to perfect a much broader 
of policies than the one based on the view that munitions people got 
m into the last war, they might get us into another, and therefore we 
liiiitild embargo the export of munitions. I said we were waiving, so far 
M tlir Government was concerned, “a standing policy of one hundred and 
(m ty years relating to the right of our nationals to trade directly with the 
yUlgerfiits, except as to contraband.” I termed this “one of the biggest 
Juvulopinents in foreign policy within some generations.” 

1 gave public warning, however, that even embargoing all trade with 
Ww belligerent^ would not necessarily keep us out of war. Trade with 
ni\m neutrals, particularly in a war involving a naval power, often gave 
tU' to as many dangerous incidents as trade with the belligerents them- 
There were other possibilities of controversy over our shipping 
utiil the arrest of Americans on the high seas. Above all, I added, we still 
Uil an interest in seeing as early a peace as possible, because “the longer 
n mu lasts, the more danger there is of our being drawn into it and the 
wtmi- danger there is it will spread and correspondingly increase the danger 
n) mt being drawn in.” 

'I'he Senate Foreign Relations Committee began its hearings on Janu- 
aiy 10, and I appeared before it six times in the course of two weeks. I 
i^nniiird the changes in neutral rights brought about by the First World 
iVaf and said that nearly all the ordinary rules of neutrality and neutral 
HallN had been more or lesa set aside so that, when the war ended there 
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was ^'virtual chaos so far as neutral rights were concerned.” I added'J 
the collective system established for the maintenance of peace under 
League of Nations “Sid not undertake to preserve the old conceptiol 
neutrality and neutral rights” and thus left this question “priinarl| 
the countries not members of the collective system” such as the Un 
States. 

While, under neutrality legislation, we were waiving for the 1 
being certain neutral rights under international law, nevertheless we 
not renounce our right to appeal to international law when necessarjfS 
the other hand, I told the committee I thought “our nationals should 
go into danger zones and expect our Government to follow them wil 
battleship to protect them while they are selling a few dollars' worj 
war materials. They should subordinate to a reasonable extent the p 
]ggg of demanding the protection of the Government to the far grf 
undertaking by the Government to promote the safety of the Ami^ 
people.” 

I made as strong an argument as I possibly could for the prolil 
prohibiting abnormal trade with the belligerents. If the arms-etlllK 
legislation of the 193S Neutrality Act was wise, I said, it was 
necessary and equally sound as good policy, with a view of keeping 
nation out of war, to extend it to the materials which are indispeiiS»l!l 
the prosecution of the war.” Otherwise, I said, “we would shut thi t 
door to belligerents as to arms, munitions, and implements of WIf 
then leave open not only the back door but the whole back end irf 
house” for materials to be exported to a belligerent and manuiftlltl 
into arms and munitions. I pleaded for Presidential discretion in the if 
cation of restrictions on exports of essential war materials because **1 
would be vital in the case of some wars would not be material in the i 
of other wars.” 

As we fully expected, bitter opposition rose to the Pjttniin«! 
Reynolds Bill right from the moment of its introduction. Senator* Np 
Clark, among the isolationist leaders in the Senate, introduced their i 
bill which, in essence, gave the President less discretion in adminlili 
neutrality. Violent attacks were made daily against the provision | 
hibiting the abnormal export of products to a belligerent. One H 
opposed it on the grounds that if the President had the power lo ■ 
the essential commodities that might be embargoed, he might 
coordinate these with a League of Nations sanctions list agnliiA 
aggressor and thus lead the nation into war. Another group, coi] 
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mime Italo-Americans, opposed it because they knew it would hurt 
llnwtotini. 

In the Senate Foreign Relations Committee I met deadly opposition 
H nvi^ry turn from Hiram Johnson and Borah. It took a world of patience 
ilptti with Johnson, an inveterate isolationist. The fight within the com- 
gltiltT turned out to be a sleeveless controversy, with the certainty from 
(Hi lining that the opposition would win, owing to the-strong isola- 
sentiment in the country. During one of the hearings Johnson 
(ptiiiritecl that I was changing my policy on neutrality. 

*'rin a little bit like the lawyer before the Supreme Court,” I replied. 
Justice kept rapping him down. Finally he made a statement, and the 
(iHllte said: 'Mr. Jones, that is not the law.' The lawyer replied: 'It was 
r liw until your Honor spoke.' ” 

If Isolationist sentiment was strong prior to the enactment of the 
HH Neutrality Act, it was even stronger now. Large blocs of people 
Me dliillusioned by the failure of the League to stop Japanese aggression 
Kiiui, to prevent the Italo-Ethiopian War, to promote disarmament 
fo curb Nazi Germany. They were disappointed over what they con- 
hI the hemming and hawing policy of Britain and France. They were 
UNillrti by the thought that Europe might be nearing another holocaust 
1^14-1918. 

I’lfviously many of the peace advocates and pacifist groups believed 
I Hu* League and were among the staunchest supporters of our policy of 
ItmnHonal cooperation. Now they turned away from the League and at 
(Wine time from international cooperation. They took refuge in the 
IHuriht policies of spokesmen such as Borah, Nye, Clark, and Johnson, 
UWinlerl mandatory legislation to keep us out of the neighborhood of 
mill resisted the slightest effort toward cooperation with other nations 
•ult«guiin!ing peace. Isolationists came from both political parties. 

three or four weeks of hearings, it was obvious that our fight 
M (mi. Although the House Committee reported out the Pittman- 
Bill on January 28, it was never reported from the Senate 
rtuiltlrr. The greatest obstacle was the question of embargoing ab- 
HHwl pxports of essential war materials. Resolutions were now intro- 
•♦it In the House and Senate extending the existing Act of August 31, 
yiilll May i, 1937. Three amendments, however, were introduced 
forbidding loans and credits to belligerents, making man- 
the existing discretionary power of the President to extend the 
Mw Wttlmrgo to additional states becoming involved in a war, and ex- 
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empting from the application of the Act any American Republic at 
with a non-American nation', provided that Republic were not cooperi 
with a non-American nation in the war. ’) 

This last provision was a gesture toward the Monroe Doctrine 
as such, it helped the bill through Congress. But it had sweeping imp 
tions adverse to the basic doctrine I had supported from 1933 on- 
we should do nothing to help an aggressor and everything to impede U 
Under this provision an American Republic could conceivably to I 
aggressor in a war with a non-American state, and we would neverttat 
provide arms to the aggressor and not to the victim. Also, if the 
members applied military sanctions to an aggressor, in which ita L|l 
American members took part, we would forbid the export of arma U) N 
Latin American nations aiding other nations in a war against the aggMi 
When the question of the Latin American Republics first rtol 
January, 1936, the President wrote out this penciled memorandum (if | 
provision he thought should go in the bill: “Nothing in this Act 
construed in any way as an abandonment of the historic position ol I 
United States in the Monroe Doctrine that no further acquislltii' 
domination of American territory shall be effected by any non^Ampf# 
nation.” He then crossed out the phrase “historic position of the t&H 
States in” and substituted “original purpose of.” Congress desired, hi 
ever, to make the exception more specific. 

On February 12 I said at a press conference that the most (*m!i 
step to take at present was to support the judgment of the SetBlI 
desiring to continue the August 31, i 93 S) because the quflilito 
peace and neutrality still required much study and clarification, Itiill I. 
would continue such investigation. Norman Davis having wrlttii j 
from London on February 3, 1936, urging that the President be glwl I 
power to distinguish between “right and wrong” so that the weighi ttT | 
influence might be used to prevent wars of agression, I wrote lil «1 
February. 13 that “nothing of any consequence is possible at this IhHfj 
the development of neutrality policy. The subject is so compli«iti^| 
I find numerous persons of real ability changing their minds from tIM 
time as they study the problem.” I said also: “There are niiny |ri|| 
in the country which rise up and oppose almost any proposal,' U|HM(j 
ground or theory, or imaginary reason or another. ... It is pfobtoilll 
as to when further peace or neutrality steps will be possible." J 

The House adopted the new bill on February 17 and the SetuiW 
February 18. On February 24 I recommended, in a letter to tlie IHT^ 
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td llit» Budget, that the President sign it. Two days later I sent the Presi- 
It draft of the new arms-embargo proclamation. On February 28, at 
Ihr tKiiiest, Assistant Secretary Moore sent him the draft of a statement 
W might issue on signing the neutrality resolution. The President was 
Mwmgly of opinion that the moral embargo, including our concept that 
H «li||nncnts of essential war materials to belligerents should be limited 
hi (H’ltolime levels, should continue in effect. Our draft followed this 


MimigM. 

Oil signing the bill on February 29, the President issued the proclama- 
^1,11 lipplying the new Neutrality Act to Italy and Ethiopia, and also the 
||«hmiiint embracing, with certain changes in the wording, the suggestion 
,1)1 "Xfllnuiiig the moral embargo. 

"It Is true,” he said, “that the high moral duty I have urged on our 
41I1' of restricting their exports of essential war materials to either 
ilgi'i(i|it to approximately the normal peacetime basis has not been 
mihjecl of legislation. Nevertheless, it is clear to me that greatly to 
that basis, with the result of earning profits not possible during 
and especially with the result of giving actual assistance to the 
lilting on of war, would serve to magnify the very evil of war which we 
III prevent. This being my view, I renew the appeal made last Oc- 
lliw Ip the American people that they so conduct their trade with bel- 
piil nations that it cannot be said that they are seizing new oppor- 
NlllHi for profit or that by changing their peacetime trade they give aid 
I tha Sontinuation of war.” 

l lir new Neutrality Act did not correspiond to my basic desires—that 
thmildrnt be given discretion as to whom to apply the Act and when 
I Rlore than did the old Act. One slight change, however, was at least 

I 111 ! I* somforting. The phraseology in the old Act, “That upon the out- 
|h1i .if during the progress of war between, or among, two or more 
|algii IlHtes, the President shall proclaim . . .” was changed to, “When- 
ti Ilia I’re.sident shall find that there exists a state of war between, or 
Niirii, Iwo or more foreign states . . .” This left it to the President 

^lalliiliin whether or not there was a state of war. The importance 
tUi rhiinge became manifest the following year when Japan waged 
iiiuli'i la red war against China, despite which the Neutrality Act 
mil ipplied. 

I III Act of 193s had been in the nature of stopgap legislation. The 

II "I lp,|6 continued it. There was no doubt in my mind that, if we had 
fiftiii iiciilrality legislation, much more care and thought had to be 
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given to the subject. The State Department, therefore, kept its stu^ 
the question alive, iir preparation for the time when Congress SM 
again have to consider it, prior to the expiration of the new Act on 

At the close of the year we were enheartened by a decision'«1 
Supreme Cdurt upholding the right of Congress to delegate to ths^ 
dent authority to impose an arms embargo against belligerent nationi. V 
was the case of the United States of America, appellant, v. Curtiss-WHl 
Export Corporation, Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company, Inc., anil'll 
Shipping Corporation, et al. The background was the arms embsrjpr | 
posed during the Chaco War. 

“It is quite apparent,” said the Court in an opinion handed ilw 
December 21, 1936, “that if, in the maintenance of our intemirtisi 
relations, embarrassment—perhaps serious embarrassment la trt 
avoided and success for our aims achieved, congressional legislation wN 
is to be made effective through negotiation and inquiry within tha M 
national field must often accord to the President a degree of dliWall 
and freedom from statutory restriction which would not be adnilNiK 
were domestic affairs alone involved. Moreover, he, not Congreai, butJ 
better opportunity of knowing the conditions which prevail in teffl 
countries, and especially is this true in time of war.” 

This was vitally important to us, because, had the Court held (till 
wise, all our machinery for the control of traffic in arms would have |i|| 
wiped out. 

The Neutrality Act of 1936 remained in effect as td Italy I 
Ethiopia until after the fighting ended. At the moment of the collitpli 
Ethiopian resistance, our Legation in Addis Ababa underwent a thraM 
siege by bandit groups from the time Emperor Haile Selassie fird 
the capital on May 2, 1936, until the Italian troops arrived on M»|^ 
Minister Engert and his staff conducted themselves admirably atid kekti 
under fire. Finally, on the morning of May 5, the personnel In' tlia |J| 
tion, including citizens of other countries who had taken refuge BKl 
were evacuated, with British military help, to the British Legation Vm 
was defended by a company of Sikh troops. 

The evacuation was arranged partly through one of the moel MHH 
about systems of communication in our diplomatic history. The AlfflfN 
Legation was only a short distance from the British Legation, but 
them swarmed lawless bands of armed Ethiopians, and at time* tHV 
communication was impossible. Both Legations had their own rndhUj | 
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were attuned to communicate with their respective capitals and not 
Wllli Mch other. Consequently, Engert radioed his message to me. I had 
H I I'lr) limned to the American Embassy in London, which communicated 
I In Ihe British Foreign Office, which, in turn, radioed it to their Lega- 
|l«4i In Addis Ababa—all within the space of a few hours. 

()n May 4 we had instructed the American Charge d’Affaires in Rome, 
Ali'<ilhd(>r Kirk, to ascertain what steps the Italian Government was tak¬ 
ing In meet its responsibility to protect the lives of foreigners in Addis 
MiNba, He was not to make any request or much less to ask for any 
of the Italian Government. Mussolini's Government blamed the 
in Addis Ababa on the Emperor's departure without leaving an 
police force there, but gave assurances that all possible measures 
nl Jill lire tion would be taken. 

It Allan Ambassador Rosso handed me on May 12 a note from his 
Ilf^iiUTient stating that Ethiopia was now under the full sovereignty 
\i iMly, and the King of Italy was also Emperor of Ethiopia, Rosso 
iHtiMplfd a rambling explanation of what he virtually admitted was a 
proclamation. I simply indicated it was too early for my 
iMiitiiiu'nt to make any comment on the question. 

It did not seem to me either logical or moral or in our own best 
hMrutM to recognize Mussolini's acquisition of Ethiopia by force and 
♦♦fuAlty condone recourse to arms and violation of treaties. Four days 
Rosso's call, and the day before Mussolini proclaimed Italian 
over Ethiopia, I made an informal suggestion to Argentina that the 
Lamas Pact, which all the American republics and a number 
tif I oroiieiui nations had signed, might be invoked. Under this pact 
would not be given to territory acquired by force. I remarked 
|if Omi Argentine Ambassador, Don Felipe A. Espil, that great peace 
fh'iKipIno'* like our two nations, accustomed to proclaim the sanctity of 
Li Oli'l ttod to denounce violators of treaties, were in no position to turn 
fiway from the plain letter, as well as the spirit and policy, of the 
(hvt obligiilinn to which we were signatories, without saying or doing 
Espil replied that this would be quite difficult because of the 
tl«ll)in-l)orn population in Argentina. 

My suggestion bore some fruit, however, because the Argentine Gov- 
IriKur'Mf on June 2 requested that the League Assembly be convoked. 
'It** A^yenline representative in Geneva told Prentiss Gilbert, our Consul 
|W«, flint this was to obtain the widest possible support for the non- 

itiulllim policy embodied in the Saavedra Lamas Pact. But when the 
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Assembly met on June 30, it took no action on nonrecognition, BrtI 
and France were aljeady regretting the imposition of sanctionai' 
wondering how to regain Mussolini’s friendship. ^ 

On our part, we instructed Minister Engert in Addis Ababa to 
careful, in his dealings with the Italian High Commissioner, Man 
Badoglio, to refrain from any statement or action that would cor 
our Government in any way as to giving recognition to the It 
conquest. 

We were now confronted with a delicate question on the fringe 
nonrecognition. Ambassador Breckinridge Long in Rome wished to 
from his post and, also, Mussolini wanted to send a new Ambaii 
Fulvio Suvich, his Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to the Uf 
States. We did not wish, to accredit Long’s successor, Under Sec rail 
of State William Phillips, to the King of Italy and Emperor of EthliiJ 
and we did not wish to receive an envoy from Italy With such credi 

After several exchanges of telegrams with Rome, the Italian (iti 
ment finally agreed to accept our new Ambassador’s letters of cri 
addressed solely to the King of Italy, but proposed to add the lllli 1 
Emperor of Ethiopia in the credentials of Italian representatlvttlt 
agreed, but with the “distinct understanding that the addition uf 
new title in the letters of credence does not constitute recognlltmi 
Italian sovereignty over Ethiopia.” Phillips went to Rome in AugUitt 
October Ambassador Suvich presented his letters of credence which 
ployed the two titles, “King of Italy” and “Emperor of Ethiopia/* 
the President in his reply referred only to the “King of Italy,? 

Before removing the arms embargo against the two balligeiriilii 
waited for six weeks after the Italian occupation of Addis Ababa 1 
termine whether all organized resistance in Ethiopia had ceaiefl 
we wanted to take our action independently of what the League rukiMJ 
Our position was different from that of the League, as we pointed iiA 
telegram to our Charge in Rome, Alexander Kirk, on May Ihi 
realize that the decision of states members of the League with 
the continuance of the measures which they have enforced wuulil 
sumably be taken in the light of their obligations under the 
Covenant and would entail consideration of the continued filRteiHIJ 
Ethiopia as a sovereign state. On the other hand the revocalluii 
President’s embargo proclamation, on the mere recognition of III# 
that the conditions which caused him to issue it no longer 1Ri 
be based on the facts of the situation and would have no reliitloH 
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•Vrr to the question of recognition of rights to sovereignty over the 
lifrritory.” 

Accordingly, on June 20, 1936, the President, declaring that a state of 
Will no longer existed, removed the arms embargo and withdrew the 
WRrtiing against Americans traveling on belligerent vessels. A statement 
which I sent him on that day and which he issued made it clear that both 
In lisuing the original proclamations and now in revoking them, he was 
ilm[)ly “passing upon a question of fact”; namely, the existence of a state 
ul war. The League of Nations As^mbly voted on July 4 to lift sanctions 
analnst Italy. 

Our moral embargo also ceased. This, including oil, had remained in 
throughout. Italian protests and hints of Mussolini’s resentment did 
ml affect us. The League members, on the other hand, backed away from 
Ihr oil sanctions and from a really strong front against Italy. There have 
imi\ some who suggest that Britain and France might be excused for 
Ittulr attitude toward sanctions because, with the menace of Germany 
ttuiiining portentous dimensions, they still hoped to keep Italy on their 
against Hitler. If, however, the League was ever to function, two 
more large nations could never be justified in stepping outside, when 
llollig so incapacitated the League’s operations, except as a last resort to 
iiiuin I their own safety after the League had failed. If Italy could discern 
IiriM alley or uncertainty on the part of Britain and France, she very 
♦aiiiintlly would proceed with her war and take the minor risk of League 
This seems to be what happened. 

If total sanctions had been applied, Mussolini might have been 
•iHUprd dead in his tracks. The League thereupon would have been so 
^rtllflrd that it might have stopped Hitler too. Instead, the western 
l«**wi*l'*’ temporizing with Mussolini was an added factor in encouraging 
to prepare for another war in China and Hitler to move into the 
♦HHhelwmi and proceed with greater confidence toward total armament. 
• lib League’s failure and Mussolini’s success, I knew that the major 
iMRlnsl which some of us had been warning since 1933 had become 
more probable. Its chilling shadow already lay upon us. 

At ibis time new difficulties rose between us and Germany over the 
titiiNMiy'N application, on June 4, 1936, of countervailing (increased) 
against certain German exports to the United States on the grounds 
UpiniJiny was subsidizing them. Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
Ibn*, actions resulted in repeated interference in the conduct of 

|m»|gn affairs, insisted on this move over the protests of the State Depart- 
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ment that it might impair our relations with a number of other nail 
Morgenthau, understandably stirred by Hitler^s vile treatment of 
Jews, had already decked a personal war against Germany. 

The Treasury argued that Germany’s manipulation of diHerenti t] 
of marks was in effect a subsidy of her exports. 1 submitted the quM 
to the Executive Committee on Commercial Policy, composed of n 
sentatives of the Departments of State, Treasury, Commerce, and i 
culture, the Tariff Commission and other agencies. This coinml 
unanimously, with the Treasury representative abstaining from vol 
stated that there was considerable doubt that currency manipulM 
constituted a subsidy and might not more appropriately be regarded M 
special form of currency depreciation. We ourselves had depreciatid I 
dollar in 1933. 

, In transmitting this report to Morgenthau on April 2, 1936, 1 M 
that the application of countervailing duties in cases arising out of-et 
rency controls could not fail to have deplorable repercussions on 
foreign trade, particularly so with respect to Germany, and this M 
moment when for the first time the German Government had indkll 
its readiness to go a long way in meeting our insistence on nofl4l 
criminatory treatment* of American commerce in Germany. CountervAl||| 
duties would run directly counter to the purpose of the trade agremiHI 
program which was designed to bring about a reopening of foreign 
for our burdensome surpluses through a reduction of trade barrieri# 

We further pointed out to the Treasury that currency maiiipuli||( 
of the general t3^e used in Germany was employed by a number of 
European countries and by several countries in South America. If COUIlll 
vailing duties were invoked against Germany, it was difficult Ui JifU M 
the Treasury could fail to invoke them against these other coun trimly | 
eluding Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and Hungary. Ill feelin| i| 
probably retaliation were bound to ensue. This would be i>arlkutif| 
unfortunate in view of the approaching Pan American ConfariniM | 
Buenos Aires. 

Brushing all these objections aside, the Treasury went || 

tained a decision from the Attorney General that, once the 
decided that German exports were being subsidized, the applU'itlloH ( 
the countervailing duties was mandatory under the 1930 Tariff A4 1 , i| 
imposed them. Illogically, it did not impose them against the a|i| 
nations engaging in currency manipulation similar to Germany’s, 

Protests and alarmed inquiries from Germany, a number of i||| 
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foiin tries, and from American importers and exporters, immediately 
^Urteti pouring into the State Department. The Germans then sent eco- 
leitnlc experts to the United States who gave the Treasury assurances 
tlie basis of which the Treasury, on August 14, removed the counter- 
billing duties. 

Actually .the countervailing duties could apply only to about one- 
Hiyuntli of the German exports to the United States, but Morgenthau had 
|#vprll)eless rushed blindly ahead with a project that stood to throw a 
into the machinery of our foreign relations. 

Following the League of Nations’ failure to halt Mussolini’s aggres- 
ilxti In Africa and Hitler’s violations of the Versailles Treaty, I sensed a 
#hlt**preiid disappointment and discouragement rising in all the demo- 
Hillr countries. A cynical attitude was manifesting itself toward any 
Involving collective action by the nations desiring peace. Opposing 
ihii trend, I delivered an address to the graduating class of Brown Uni- 
Providence, Rhode Island, on June 15, 1936. I pointed out that 
•'(Im' iu|)reme care of the statesmen should be the well-being of the people. 
Wii exacts too high a price to be conducive to human welfare—a price 
Hblili normal human intelligence cannot possibly accept as justified by 
achievement that can be secured through a deliberate resort to arms. 
Mitil Im why enlightened and responsible statesmen of our day seek, in 
P my way possible, to outlaw war as a means of national policy and to 
for it the constructive processes of friendly conciliation and 
#♦hMtalion and fair adjudication of international disputes. War is some- 
IliHi'i (Irscribed as the last resort of the statesman. I should rather say 
recourse to war as a means of attaining the aims of national policy 
b WM uiunistakable symbol of bankrupt statesmanship.” 

1 warned my audience of what was happening in the world. ‘‘The 
piHliiloiy instinct of national aggrandizement,” I said, “is again rampant 
lHi| httf4 jil ready set armies marching in some parts of the earth. Solemn 
•M^Mirttlonal agreements are being violated with a light heart. Appre- 
suspicion, and confusion rule the political relations among most 

Ndoui/’ 

FliiJilly, I appealed for public opinion to take an interest in these 
rf»M'l*i|(inents in an effort to turn their dangerous trend. “If the world,” I 
hM, "Ih not to be plunged into another cataclysm, friendliness and con- 
fjiir-dealing and good faith must triumph once more, in the rela- 
I|mih among nations, over hostility and distrust and suspicion and greed. 
Itdn tannot come to pass unless the spirit underlying national policies 
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undergoes a rebirth—unless individuals within nations, through 
personal conduct, though their influence upon others, through 
exercise of responsible citizenship, devote themselves to the caual of^ 
rebirth. For, in the final analysis, no nation is better than the indlvfa 
who compose it.” 

But, unfortunately for the world, too many individuals in Ge 
Japan, and Italy were content to see international law shattered ii 
their nations might become richer, larger, or stronger. And too 
individuals in other nations were indifferent or afraid to requirt 
Governments to make a concerted effort to halt these three desp 
before the zero hour sounded. 




4 : Spain Erupts 


SKIRMISHING WAS still going on in Ethiopia, following the 
mhrtii occupation of Addis Ababa, when suddenly Spain erupted in civil 
July 17, 1936, and a whole new set of problems confronted us, 
^tUfilly, the revolt in Spain did not surprise us. Dispatches from our 
H^luifirty in Madrid had for many months bespoken a condition of unrest 
Iplil li«n$ion that could not long continue. The country was splitting into 
mu tides, the left wing embracing the Government, and the right wing 
■It Army and the Church. All this volcano needed to set it off was for 
[niititnflng to happen at the crater, and that something was the assassina- 
id several leaders of both factions. 

I' Our first thought when the revolt broke out and rapidly assumed the 
MlArMtirr of a major civil war was not the political one of policy but the 
raMi tlral one of getting our citizens out of war-threatened areas. I held 
conferences in my office with officials of the State and other 
TOjiiiitinenls to hasten the necessary arrangements. American consulates 
m ports, acting under our direction, evacuated large numbers of 

MfWirtcnns on British, French, and Italian, as well as on American, vessels. 
The war caught our Ambassador to Spain, Claude G. Bowers, at San 
on the northern coast where the Spanish Government had been 
K||'Hiii[oined to set up a summer capital. The foreign embassies had gone 
Ihe Government, leaving only skeleton staffs in Madrid. Our Embassy 
In charge of Third Secretary Eric C. Wendelin, who performed excel- 
[jlidtv under difficult circumstances. Bowers was never able to get back to 

On July 23 I wirelessed the President, who was cruising off the New 
' Plillllind coast, telling him of a conference I had had with Admiral Stand- 
chief of Naval Operations, about evacuating Americans. ‘‘The reports 
tlilrli we are receiving,” I communicated, “indicate that the situation is, 
j| rtuylldng, becoming much worse and it seems like a fifty-fifty chance as 
In Which side may come out on top, and, furthermore, with an equal 
I Injure that a completely chaotic condition may arise in Spain which may 
Mil In lie for some time. One of the most serious factors in this situation 
In the fact that the [Spanish] Government has distributed large 
t(tiiiiilltleft of arms and ammunition into the hands of irresponsible mem- 
(n*!! of left-wing political organizations.” 
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I informed the President that Admiral Standley could have |i 
within a few days a heavy cruiser and four destroyers to send to ■ 
The following day lAr. Roosevelt replied thatj if I should decide to ( 
naval vessels to Spain, he would ‘Vholly approve.” The dispatch of | 
tional vessels, however, proved unnecessary. As was the case durlnfl 
Italo-Ethiopian War and later in the European War, large num^M 
Americans, despite our repeated warnings and urgings, remained^'M 
war zones. They subordinated personal safety to reluctance to glfl 
their businesses, jobs, or studies, to sentimental attachment to the OM 
where they were living, or to the fact that they had married citiail 
other countries. i 

Meantime we sought to formulate and state our policy with regiu 
the Spanish War, especially since it was evident from the start of) 
conflict that the major European nations had a very concrete intefii 
the conflict. Our cables were crowded with messages from our dipl^ 
abroad giving the attitudes and probable actions of those Govern il|| 
Within a week after the outbreak of war, it was strongly evident tbjlt 
peaceful nations of Europe, particularly Britain and France, would ■ 
a great effort to limit the conflict to Spain. 

Ambassador Straus in Paris informed us that the French 
ment, on July 21, had received a request from the Spanish Goverflil 
for help in airplanes and munitions. Straus said that the French SsfM 
Front Government, under Premier Leon Blum, which, being of lh9 I 
was sympathetic to the Spanish Government, was at first dispalil 
grant the request. Britain’s Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin^ hm($ 
asked Blum to go to London to discuss Spain, and there empfajutai^ 
him the British Governmer^’s view that any assistance to Spilft'i 
France might lead to an international crisis. When Blum returoi^ 
Paris on July 25, a statement was issued that the French Govvrtfl 
had decided against supplying arms to the Madrid GovertimMU j 
against intervening in the domestic affairs of another nation. On Jul^ 
Straus cabled that a French Foreign Office source told him Franrf* ||| 
probably propose to the other two principal Mediterranean powern, H 
land and Italy, that they agree with France not to furnish arms to i|| 
side in Spain or to interfere in any way. 

On August 4 the French Charge d’Affaires came to my 
inform me that his Government had proposed to the British *incl tul 
Governments that each should remain entirely aloof and 
attitude of neutrality or nonintervention during the conflict. Wlthoul Hi 
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names, he said his Government was very much disturbed about 
that other countries were violating neutrality and were engaging 
of interference or intervention. After thanking him I said: “My 
(tOSVrniTieiit is keenly interested in affairs of a threatening nature else- 
me* We anxiously hope that peace in any event might be preserved. Of 
you are aware of my Government’s general attitude toward non- 
|.)■frvrnt^on.” 

Cables from various American Embassies in Europe informed us that 
French Government had also made its proposal to the German, 
tiii*hih, Belgian, Portuguese, and Polish Governments. Therefore, within 
IbtM weeks after the outbreak of the Spanish War, two factors were 

E libiU to us. The first was that the British and French Governments 
lii>vefl that a European agreement strictly to abstain from intervening 
ipunish affairs was the best means to prevent the spread of the conflict, 
ihi' |BCt)nd was that the initiative in dealing with the Spanish problem lay 
Utlh the European nations. 

Our own policy on nonintervention, as I had stated to the French 
1 1 Jhi H*'*, was clear. Nonintervention in the affairs of other nations was one 
llir planks I helped insert in the Democratic platform of 1932. At the 
^iKnirlrvideo Pan American Conference we had made nonintervention one 
liil planks of the Good Neighbor Policy. There I said: “I feel safe in 
! (hnli^Muking to say that under our support of the general principle of 
HtHi Intervention as has been suggested, no government need fear any 
vent ion on the part of the United States under the Roosevelt Ad- 
lilnidtnition.” Following the Montevideo Conference, we had taken one 
fl^liun after another in pursuance of our new policy of nonintervention, 
itt the treaties with Cuba and Panama, and withckawal of our armed 
(mi I I'd from Haiti. 

I therefore felt that the time had come to state our position. On 
AntMMit 5 I called to my office Phillips, Moore, Welles, Legal Adviser 
loMini H. Hackworth, and other leading officials of the Department to 
dl lidd a possible public statement of policy. After considerable confer- 
H«ie wr drafted a statement which called attention to the article of the 
I iiHVtnUion signed at Montevideo: “No state has the right to intervene in 
da* liilernal or external affairs of another.” We decided, however, that the 
lloiK had not yet arrived to issue a formal statement, and its substance 
mu KI veil to the press correspondents for background purposes. ^ 

We did feel it necessary to give guidance to our diplomatic and 
SIMM da r officials in Spain. On August 7 we telegraphed the Embassy and 
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Consulates in Spain “what this Government’s position thus far has li 
and will continue to Ijp.” The cable stated: “It is clear that our Neutill 
Law with respect to embargo of arms, ammunition, and implements of 1 
has no application in the present situation, since that applies only in * 
event of war between or among nations. On the other hand, in confornl 
with its well-established policy of noninterference in internal affaltt 
other countries, either in time of peace or in the event of civil strifCj I 
Government will, of course, scrupulously refrain from any interfarH 
whatsoever in the unfortunate Spanish situation. We believe that AH 
ican citizens, both at home and abroad, are patriotically observing 1 
well-recognized American policy.” This was made public August it* 

Thus we were again applying a moral embargo. We did not bavfl 
legal right to prohibit the export of arms to Spain, just as we had I 
had the legal right to prohibit the export of essential war materialSi al 
than arms, to Italy and Ethiopia. But we could use the moral preM 
of the Government to keep our citizens from involving the nation In 
internal affairs of another nation and from contributing to the proliH 
tion or spread of the war. 

The question rose in more concrete form on August 6, when SpMI 
Ambassador Don Luis Calderon informed the State Department that 
Government had inquired whether he could purchase a small amount 
machine-gun cartridges in this country. Under Secretary Phillips, Ufl 
pointing out that, under the Neutrality Act, we could not embargo 
export of war materials to Spain, emphasized the widespread flclln| 
the United States against such exports to a foreign country fbt ui 
actual conflict. 

Next, on August lo, th« Glenn L. Martin Company asked fof 
Department’s attitude toward the sale of eight bombing planes to 
Spanish Government. I was then resting at Hot Springs, Virginia* Ai 
Secretary Phillips telephoned to the President and then drafted a fi 
which he read to me over the telephone and which I approved. Folloi 
the President’s approval, Phillips dispatched the letter, which wm W 
public on August 22. Enclosing and calling attention to our tnatruil 
to the American Embassy and Consulates in Spain, the letter conrlUl 
“In view of the above, it seems reasonable to assume that Ibe null 
aeroplanes, regarding which you inquire, would not follow tht 
the Government’s policy.” 

Similar inquiries were received from other firms, and the sami* im 
given. Our policy toward Spain was now clear and public. OnC6 nIiiKH 
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||i»| this added importance that it could not be changed without serious 
Hntfllrfil controversy on this side and without grave embarrassment to the 
PtMiipfnn nations, particularly Britain and France, to whom it was wel- 
MMur as being in conformity with their own policy of nonintervention. 

The American public accepted the policy at first virtually without 
For once, our position seemed acceptable to both the apparently 
tTiicilable isolationists and the internationalists. Isolationists approved 
I pVftiiMe we were keeping aloof from the conflict. Internationalists ap- 
1 pHivtifl because we were cooperating with Britain and France. 

The Spanish War had been in progress just over a month when the 
made an important foreign-policy address at Chautauqua, New 
August 14, 1936. The State. Department prepared data for the 
but the speech was written at the White House. It was a strong 
pifii appeal in which the President, describing scenes of dead and 
he had witnessed in the First World War, passionately pleaded 
fiH pnircful relations among nations. He pointed out that, while shunning 

K lllt jtl commitments which might entangle us in foreign wars, and avoid- 
jOnnection with the political activities of the League of Nations, we 
1 cooperating wholeheartedly in the social and humanitarian work at 

**We are not isolationists,” he said, “except in so far as we-seek to 
Iti* ourselves completely from war. Yet we must remember that so 
kit in war exists on earth there will be some danger that even the 
lltiUi which most ardently desires peace may be drawn into war.” 

An for neutrality, the President said its effectiveness depended on 
Wliidum and determination of whoever occupied the offices of Presi- 
iit Nnd Secretary of State. If war, however, should break out again on 
[ntlier continent, he commented, “let us not blink the fact that we would 
hI In Ibis country thousands of Americans who, seeking immediate 
ihc- fools’ gold—would attempt to break down or evade our neu- 
llh','' He pointed out that, no matter how well we were supported by 
^(ittidlly legislation, we had to remember that no laws could be pro- 
l(* cover every contingency. “With that wise and experienced man 
St III our Secretary of State, whose statesmanship has met with such 
IMi' Spproval, I have thought and worked long and hard on the problem 
icpplng the United States at peace,” he added. “But all the wisdom 
Aiorrlni is not to be found in the White House or in the Department 
Ninic; we need the meditation, the prayer, and the positive support of 
ppoplc of America who go along with us in seeking peace.” 
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The address met an overwhelmingly favorable response: from || 
and public. Many secjions of public opinion were too ready, howt«m 
seize upon it to bolster their hope that our security and peace woukl^j 
be affected by what happened elsewhere in the world and that we 4i 
have peace merely by wanting it and legislating for it. In later yeifl I 
President’s heartfelt language in favor of peace was thrown at him t| 
and again by his opponents in accusing him of leading us toward Mlij 
After the President had his Chautauqua speech printed and taMj 
he sent me a copy on the fly page of which he had written: i 


For Cordell Hull 

My right arm in the cause of peace 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Three days after the President’s address we received a proposal M 
Uruguay that the American Republics jointly mediate the Spanish 
Acting Secretary Phillips replied that, although we ardently desiradM 
and wished to support the principle of conciliation, we could not ^||| 
in view of our commitment to the principle of nonintervention. Ouf ■ 
lief was that an uninvited offer to mediate might be fraught with |||| 
difficulties and possible misunderstanding, since neither the nstloiHil 
Europe nor of America were united in believing that such an offer m||( 

serve any useful purpose. 1 

On August 30 the American destroyer Kane, enroute from Glhll|l|| 
to Bilbao to evacuate American citizens, was repeatedly bombed | 
unknown plane, without suffering damage. I cabled Wendelin in Mm| 
and Consul Charles A. Bay at Seville, headquarters of the^ IniUfM 
forces of General Franco, to» bring the incident to the attention of I 
Spanish Government and of Franco. I said it could only be assumed l| 
the attack on the Kane was due to her identity having been millil 
for a vessel of the opposing forces, and requested that instructluitl 
issued to prevent another such incident. Both sides denied that tl)0 pid 
was theirs. Our attitude was in sharp contrast to the later action of | 
German Government which ordered the shelling of the Loyalist jiurt 
Almeria following the bombing of the German battleship 
On September 10 I stated at a press conference that our naval vesMll 
Spanish waters were withdrawing to the ports of near-by countries, 
The Mexican Ambassador, Castillo Najera, called at the Deparlnl( 
on September 14 to inform us that President Cardenas of Mexico h 
telephoned him a request from the Spanish Government to take up « 
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H* Hir question of the shipment of arms and munitions to Spain. When 
Ids Inquiry was communicated to me, I outlined this reply: “We entertain 
Ikp iiKist friendly feelings toward the Mexican Government and are al- 
more than willing to listen to any suggestions or requests which it 
IHSy desire to make. However, in the present instance this Government 
•ditplrd a definite position regarding the shipment of arms and munitions 
hptilii long before the Mexican Government had broached the subject 
Itt II. As that position has been given much publicity, it must be pre- 
KtHtPd to be well known, and we have no intention of departing from it.” 

'*The French Government’s nonintervention proposals had by now 
|mu accepted by twenty-six other nations, from Ireland to Russia. An 
litP> iijitional Nonintervention Committee was set up in London and held 
In Hrnt meeting on September 9. 

Europe was now organized on the theory of nonintervention in 
Wmlrii however it worked out in practice. Twenty-seven nations solemnly 
■tMfiiiiMff] not to aid one side or the other. They agreed not to send arms 
^ fl»r Spanish Government or the Franco forces. Later on, some of them 
inch positive steps as naval patrols to prevent war supplies from 
either side. 

The policy of the United States was thus in full accord with that 
i^plrNsed by the European nations. From the time we stated it in 
AuitMul, 1936, we had not varied it when the Spanish War ended in 
jUtthh, 1939. As time went on, this policy came more and more under 
IlifU k from certain elements in this country. Some of the more extreme 
lliUiN have not yet forgiven the Roosevelt Administration for its refusal 
III I If tome involved in the Spanish conflict by aiding the Government there 
lu Ihr dangerous extent they demanded. 

TIu* President and I were in complete agreement on our policy of 
Hoiiliilrrvention in Spain throughout the war. At no time did any differ- 
I’ of opinion arise between us. We believed that the following factors 
hill to l)e taken into consideration: 

'riu^ first was that Britain and France had taken the lead in welding 
ill Europe together into a nonintervention committee. These nations had 
tiidy ft few miles or a few hundred miles between them and Spain. We 
Ihree thousand miles away. They were Spain’s neighbors; they were 
oiiifti closely informed on developments there; they were most interested 
ift I hone developments. Europe had rightly taken the initiative. While 
twi'iUy-Heven nations of Europe had solemnly agreed not to intervene in 
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Spain by sending arms or men to one side or the other, it would I 
been unthinkable for the United States to take a contrary course* 

It was as evident to us, of course, as it was^ to Europe that 
of the nations in the Nonintervention Committee were, in fact, inter 
in Spain, Germany and Italy were sending strong assistance to Fra 
Soviet Russia to the Government of President Azaha. But this did 
mean that the United States, as the American sympathizers of thc^ S( 
Government desired, should do likewise. 

The second consideration was that the nations of Europe formed 
Nonintervention Committee in order to prevent the spread of the Spiall 
conflict to the whole continent. We were in sympathy with tbii i|| 
Despite many violations by Germany, Italy, and Russia, the con 
continued to function until the end of the war. Britain and Frand 
clearly what was going on but believed that the nonintervention 
faulty as it was in practice, would keep the war from becoming genifllt 
On December 19, 1936, British Foreign Minister Anthony Eden 
in the House of Commons: “With regard to the issue of nonintervent 
I believe it to be true to say that this policy, despite its admitted 
comings, despite the blatant breaches that there have been, has on 
whole reduced the risk of a European war.’^ 

Winston Churchill, then in opposition to the British Governr 
said on April 14, 1937: “I expect that the Nonintervention Commit tff 
full of swindles and cheats . , . but it is a precious thing in these timei j 
peril that five great nations should be slanging each other round a 
instead of blasting and bombing each other in horrible war. Is it not 
encouraging fact that German, French, Russian, Italian, and British 
officers are officially acting together, however crankily, in something 
represents, albeit feebly, the concert of Europe, and affords, if it il onfy | 
pale, misshapen shadow, some idea of those conceptions of the reign 
law and of collective authority which many of us regard as of vlltl IH 
portance? The man who mocks at the existence of the Nonmtervtfirttill 
Committee I put on the same level as the man who mocks at the ho(ii M 
Geneva and the League of Nations.” 

French Premier Blum said at Marseilles in October, 1957! 
nonintervention a lie, a fiction if you like, but the fact remaiiM thlt 
has helped to stop a general war.” 

And, as late as March 24, 1938, British Prime Minister Chambfih||f| 
stated to the House of Commons: “Serious as are these Infriitgittifii 
they do not alter the judgment of His Majesty's Government thil 
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of nonintervention, even though infractions of this policy may 
Mke place, affords the best means of avoiding a major conflagration.” 

Thus the leaders of Britain and France were convinced that the 
(Milicy of nonintervention, though shot full of holes, was vitally necessary 

II general peace in Europe were to be preserved. Had the United States 

the opposite policy and permitted a free flow of arms to Spain, 
m$ would have seriously embarrassed the very nations, Britain and France, 
whom we wished to encourage and bolster in their efforts toward peace. If 
Ifiifral war were to come, those nations would have to bear the burden 
mI figliting, without any assurance, in view of isolationist sentiment here, 
h\ iiisistance from us who, by intervention, might have been responsible 
(«f A widespread conflagration. 

Our third consideration was our own peace and security. This^ how- 

seemed of little importance to those vociferous groups who shouted 
Ihfit American arms and volunteers must go to the Spanish Government, 
l imy forgot, too, that merely authorizing the export of arms to Spain was 
tml enough. We should have had to see to it that the arms got to Spain. 
4 li|»limes shipped to the Spanish Government in violation of our moral 
ithlmrgo and before the Arms Embargo Act of January 8, 1937, applying 

III Spain, was passed, did in fact fall into the hands of the Franco forces. 
I'hli would have meant 'sending a cruiser or two along with our shipments, 
til ill probability we would thereupon have become involved with Ger- 
muy and Italy and been obliged a month or so later to follow the cruiser 
m\ih A large naval squadron. We might well have plunged into the Spanish 

before we realized it. 

Had we reversed our moral embargo, had Congress later repealed the 
Anim Embargo Act, American arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
iMlnbl have gone not only to the Spanish Government but also to the 
1 iiiiit ii forces, if not directly at least indirectly. In any event, shipments 
Ml Arms to either side or both would have served to lengthen the war and 
\wni v conflicted with our fourth consideration, which was to prevent pro- 
iHMK^ilion of the conflict. The longer the Spanish War went on the greater 

tlie likelihood that other nations would become involved. 

Our policy had nothing to do with our views on the right or the 
ifiiittK in the Spanish Civil War. We were not judging between the two 

Looking back with keen hindsight, critics of our policy can say it was 
because the fascist forces in Spain eventually triumphed, Hitler and 
MiiMolini were strengthened, and Britain and France humbled. This argu- 
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ment would be valid only if the peace-loving nations, including the Unfl 
States, had been prepar/sd militarily and psychologically to abandon tN 
efforts toward maintaining peace and embark on a general preventlve W 

■ Such was not the case. V 

These critics seek to give the impression that they were taklnH 
broader course than the Administration. In truth they were taking 
narrower course because they failed to give consideration to out 
security or to the policies of the major peaceful nations'of Europe. 
were threatening the Roosevelt Administration with destruction for tiiU 
the broad course of working along the same lines as Britain and 
in attempting to maintain peace. Our opponents also charged that ^ 
Spanish War was the beginning of the World War. and that Italy M 
Germany were giving their armies training in Spain. That, of couriep 1 
not a controlling motive any more than it was Mussolini’s intenlionfl 
invading Ethiopia, merely to train his armed forces. 

A technical argument frequently raised against our policy of n| 
intervention was that the traditional attitude of the United Statei ^ 
been to favor legal governments. This argument was voiced by the ■ 
Spanish Ambassador, Senor Fernando de los Rios, on his first visit 
October 10, 1936. Black-bearded De los Rios was a cultured, 
gentleman, formerly rector of the University of Madrid. He charact«rt| 
the struggle in Spain as a conflict between democracy and fascism* SKyf 
that the democracies must stand as firmly together as possible and | 
each other in as practical a way as possible, he asked whether the US 
States would not find it possible to extend aid to the Spanish Govemmij 
“The nations of Europe,” I replied, “have agreed on a polity' 
noninterference in the internal •affairs of Spain. This procedure seenip 
me to indicate a leadership among the countries most concerned, % 
French Government, the neighbor and special friend of the Spanish 
ernment, has taken the very lead in this movement. Those countrleii liN 
agreed that the question of noninterference is nOw decided.” 1 

I pointed out that the Roosevelt Administration had given Bi 
thought to the question of noninterference in the Western HeitntHphl^ 
“At times in the past,” I said, “the American Government took enlliP#|) 
innocent steps when difficulties occurred in Latin American count riH 
These innocent steps often led to other complications which brought ttlftHl 
interference and even intervention by the United States. Frequi'llH 
regrettable situations rose out of such beginnings.” 

The Ambassador remarked - that during the struggle between riiWl 
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Huerta in Mexico the United States had lent support to the legal 
iffirernment. 

*‘That,” I replied, “is one of those actions to which I just referred, 
"h led this Government to be criticized and caused those very difficulties 
i Niii now anxious to avoid in line with the Montevideo agreement.” 1 
^rlrfl that it was important for the United States to adhere to the prin- 
44 |iliiji of the Montevideo agreement in other parts of the world as well as 
^ I ,Jit in America. 

In Spain our own Ambassador, Claude Bowers, strongly inclined to- 
tlAtd the Loyalist, or Spanish Government, side as opposed to General 
yrunro. I had known Bowers since the campaign of 1922 when, as chair- 
Spii of the Democratic National Committee, I attended a state-wide meet- 

of the Democratic Party in Indiana and heard him deliver a red-hot, 
f|iti[urnt speech that attracted wide attention. He was one of the able, 
Ittiijuil editors and authors of America, with a number of exceedingly valu- 
I^Ip books to his credit. Like many persons on the ground in Spain, 
f liiJMily involved in its developments, Bowers, himself a liberal, promptly 
M lides in the Civil War. He felt that the United States should make 
i(# (Hilicies conform with the vital interests of the liberal forces prosecut¬ 
ing one side of the war. He buttressed this view by frequent references 
to I hi assistance rendered by Germany and Italy to Franco. At the State 
ill•[llir(ment, while recognizing that what Bowers had to say about Ger- 
f^nv and Italy was true, we had to pursue a broader course which 
gjmiinized the grave danger that the Civil War in Spain might erupt into 
I Kiirniiean war. 

The Presidential election of 1936 was now approaching, which would 
whether the voters approved the domestic and foreign policies of the 
IlfwiM'velt Administration. Some months before the 1936 Democratic 
^iillonal Convention in Philadelphia, I began sending various chits to the 
('(fiihlent containing suggestions for the foreign policy and international 
fHuminirs planks in the Democratic platform. I myself took no part in 
dill writing of the platform, but I assumed that, in due course, I would 
(*# Ihcjwn the final draft. I went to the convention and there, to my sur- 
pHU, discovered that no arrangement had been made to show me the 
(jldKorm before it was presented to the convention. By that time it was 
im IhIc to get into the platform committee where everything, during 
ili** diuil stages, was kept under double lock and key with guards about 
Hif> d*M>r to prevent leaks of platform provisions to the press, 

1 attributed the fact that I did not see a final draft to persons 
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around the President who presumed to speak for him. Still, I assui 
^e had passed on to the platform committee the various suggestioi 
had sent him. I was flumbfounded, when the platform came out^l to i 
the planks on tariff and foreign affairs, which utterly ignored the su| 
tions I had submitted. I left the convention after the committee n] 
its report and went to Atlantic City with Mrs. Hull. 

The tariff plank squinted in the direction of our trade agreem 
policy in the first couple of sentences, but unfortunately some high^tl 
advocates got in their work with the result that the remainder of 
plank was Republican terminology almost word for word, such aft 
clause pledging adequate protection against foreign pauper labor. The 
eign affairs plank was, in the main, also disappointing to me. Consiel 
of only one short paragraph, it seemed to be a jumble of ideas or ihflQ 
in which different persons had stuck their respective notions. It lugl 
in the theories about bankers and munitions manufacturers which the | 
Committee had exploited to the limit, and its reference to neutralit)^ I 
directly in conflict with a world organization to preserve peace. 

I protested to the President about these planks, but he gave 
reply of any consequence. I do not know whether Mr. Roosevelt had 
any personal attentioji to the tariff plank since he had shown inti| 
in the trade agreements program only from time to time. In anjft etf 
I did not hesitate but, utterly ignoring this platform provision, redoutl 
my efforts to preserve the integrity of the trade agreements policy || 
in operation, and to develop it soundly and as rapidly as possible* 

The trade agreements became a principal issue of the campaignJl 
followed. The Old Guard Republican element, the high-tariff biini! 
and other supporters of embargo tariffs organized and fought stubboi 
throughout the country against them. The Republicans who made Uil| 
leading issue relied on the old-time high-tariff forces to rally to 
support. But the terrific effects of the panic of 1929 to 1932, which l| 
attributed measurably to the Fordney-McCumber and the Smoot-fJnid 
high-tariff .Acts, had alienated vast numbers of Republican faniii 
laborers, and even businessmen while, on the other hand, we were be|^ 
ning to show results from the Trade Agreements Act with much botti 
to all and no material injury to any. 

I made several speeches on foreign policy and the trade agrcoftifil 
during the campaign but, in keeping with my intention to keep fnrifj 
affairs out of domestic politics, they were expositions of my idcaj ^ 
principles rather than campaign speeches. I delivered the most .coftnn 
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(ifnsive of them, entitled ^*Our Foreign Relations and Our Foreign Policy, 
Iwtore the Good Neighbor League of New York City on September 15, 
1936. I said that the foreign policy we were pursuing came close to 
Thomas Jefferson’s expression: “peace, commerce, and honest friendship 
tilh all nations, entangling alliances with none,” and to these I added 
iitllement of disputes by peaceful means, and renunciation of war as an 
) lilt rumeat of national policy. 

“At times,” I said, “there has been criticism because we would not 
llrjjart from our traditional policy and join with other governments in 
Killective arrangements carrying the obligation of employing force, if 
lliccssary, in case disputes between other countries brought them into war. 
That responsibility, carrying direct participation in the political relations 
III the whole of the world outside, we cannot accept, eager as we are 
Ui support means for the prevention of war. For current experience indi- 
riiles how‘uncertain is the possibility that we, by our action, could vitally 
ItiOuence the politics or activities of other countries from which war might 
lome. It is for the statesmen to continue their effort to effect security 
hy new agreements which will prove more durable than those that have 

broken. This Government would welcome that achievement.” 

Our contribution, I pointed out, must be in the spirit of our own situ- 
itlon and conceptions. “It lies in the willingness to be friends but not 
lilies. We wish extensive and mutually beneficial trade relations. We have 
the impulse to multiply our personal contacts, as shown by the constant 
American travel abroad. We would share and exchange the gifts which 
§ft, the stage, the classroom, and the scientists’ and thinkers’ study con¬ 
tribute to heighten life and understanding^ we have led the world in 
^omoting this sort of interchange among students, teachers, and artists. 
,0ur wish that natural human contacts be deeply and fully realized is 
ihown by the great number of international conferences in which we par¬ 
ticipate, both private and intergovernmental. In such ways we would have 
utjr relations grow.” 

I^ointing out that we had increased our defense forces substantially 
Uf rinse of the universal increase of armaments elsewhere and the dis- 
hirbetl conditions in the world, I said; “We must be sure that in our desire 
[iir peace, we will not appear to any other country weak and unable to 
leiiAl the imposition of force or to protect our just rights.” But I also 
in It I we were ready to take part in all attempts to limit armaments by 
1)11 iual accord “and await the day when this may be realized.’ 

'I'he vote in favor of the Roosevelt Administration was overwhelming. 
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Immediately after the election I issued a statement on November 4 U 
which I said: “Not the ^ast of our record upon which favorable judgmolH 
was pronounced were our-foreign policies and foreign relations durld 
the past four years. The central policy has been that of the Good Nci|fl 
bor, the most outstanding objective of which has been the promotiflH 
of conditions of permanent peace. These high aims and purposes in tlMH 
of peace and strict neutrality in time of war have been the cornettllilfl 
of American foreign policy.” 1 

I added that we had consistently acted in deep conviction that iiW 
nomic prosperity and world peace were closely interrelated. “Both/* 'H 
said, “require normal economic relations among nations and dourllMlfH 
and mutually advantageous international trade. The trade agree pfllll t ii 
program pursued by this a^niinistration has proved to be the most 
tive instrument for bringing about a revival of international trade, thailkf^ 
stimulating general economic prosperity and affording an increa»h|||f 
secure foundation for world peace,” 

The unequivocal endorsement by the American people of these ifl 4 
other foreign policies, I pointed out, was a matter of both gratihcil^ 
and genuine encouragement. “We shall go forward with this progriil^ 
I concluded, “in the ^me earnest, persistent, careful, and cautioul 
ner in which we have heretofore sought to advance this great 
taking.” 

Three days later I sailed from New York for Buenos Aires to atlil 4 
the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace. And 
three weeks later, on November 25, came the announcement that lliAV 
and Japan had signed their Anti-Comintern Pact. 

It seemed to me at once that this treaty between Nazism and NlppOfU 
ism was far more than an agreement to combat Communist propa(f*ni||i 
For a long time and from many sources, we had been receiving intlbiW 
tions that Germany and Japan were negotiating a basic understanding! 
I have already quoted, in Chapter 17, the dispatch we received In 1(L}g 
from the military attache in our Berlin Embassy concerning a 
secret alliance between them. i 

Nothing could have been more logical and natural than, an allliimii 
of Berlin and Tokyo. Both Governments had the same basis of ml]itnrfail|||.^ 
of ambitions toward conquest, of ruthlessness, and of contempt for tiTiillM 
and international law. Each had already seen how well it could advWiKfl 
in its half of the world while the other stirred up the other half, 
month before, on October 25, 1936, Hitler and Mussolini had reaolMQ 
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an accord to work together toward the same ends, with anti-Communism 
their window-dressing. This was the beginning of the Rome-Berlin 
^'Axis.” Italy formally joined the German-Japanese line-up the following 
year, 

I was prepared from the beginning to overestimate rather than under- 
eitimate this agreement. From now on it was evident that Germany and 
Jftpan would move with equal steps along the same path toward aggran- 
dliement. From now on they would have closer military exchanges and 
nrrangements. This was confirmed from year to year until the Tripartite 
Igreement of September, 1940, a brazen confession of their respective 
mill la ry objectives. 

On December 4, 1936, Ambassador Grew in Tokyo telegraphed me 
lluit the British Ambassador there felt certain that a secret German- 
Jjipanese military agreement existed and German arms were to be shipped 
p) Manchuria in exchange for various commodities. He quoted the Soviet 
Arnbtussador as believing that the anti-Comintern agreement, as published, 
wan merely a facade to hide a secret agreement for joint action in the 
fVriiL of war with Russia and that, also aimed at Great Britain, it provided 
ill the event of war, for a division between Germany and Japan of certain 
llrltish overseas possessions as well as the Dutch East Indies. 

The dictators’ designs were taking solid shape. 

At that moment the British and French Governments decided to 
(HVIIc Germany, Russia, Italy, and Portugal to join them in new and 
liHtTH'tliate renunciation of all varieties of action toward Spain that might 
iit^lilt in foreign intervention, to institute measures through the Lon- 
ilmi Nonintervention Committee to prevent the shipment of war mate- 
(trtU to Spain, and to participate in an offer of mediation. The Acting 
1i«rrrtiiry of State, R. Walton Moore, cabled me at Buenos Aires that the 
Iwo (;(tvernments had suggested we make a public statement in support 
nf I heir proposals and say a word through our representatives in Berlin, 
Min'ow, Rome, and Lisbon in favor of the mediation offer. Moore said 
lin (lid not favor the latter step but thought that the President might make 
(I Mnlenient favoring mediation. Moore cabled me the draft of such a 

In my reply on December 7, I pointed out that sentiment in Latin 
Amnira regarding the Spanish situation was “highly combustible,” and 
iKMgrHtcd that the State Department rather than the President issue the 
lil*i(('inrnt, in which I made a few changes. The President, who was then 
nliHurd I he cruiser Indianapolis, returning home from Buenos Aires, agreed 
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to this procedure. On December lo, Moore issued a statement, saying, 
part: , 

‘‘It is announced by the Governments of Great Britain and Fn 
that they have invited the Governments of Germany^ Italy, Russia, 
Portugal to join them in a mediation offer to end the Spanish Civil W 
It is the very earnest hope of our Government that the six nations lii 
tioned may find a peaceful method of accomplishing the great pufjl 
in view.*^ 

Germany, Italy, and Portugal offered no support for the medlij 
proposal, and the project died. 

As the Buenos Aires Conference ended and I was returning on I 
steamer Southern Cross to the United States, Acting Secretarj^ Mm 
informed me by wireless,that several Americans were at last seeking 
censes to export airplanes and arms to Spain. Up to that time, thfi 
since our policy had been announced in August, American manufactUf 
and exporters, in addition to the virtual totality of the American pill 
had supported the moral embargo. Now these few Americans, who I 
profit above patriotism, were demanding licenses from the State Dflfll 
ment which could not refuse them because civil war was not embf| 
in the 1936 Neutrality Act. 

Moore kept the President, who had returned to Washington fli 
Buenos Aires on December 15, informed of these developments. On ( 
cetnber 28 the Department issued the first license and gave public nd 
of the fact. The following day the President at a press conferend I 
nounced the action of the American exporter as unpatriotic, though 
He said he had given his approval to plans of legislative leadf«ri 
amend the Neutrality Act and cover the Spanish situation as so® 
Congress convened on January 5. 

Moore wirelessed me on December 31 that the President had 1 $ 
ferred the day before with him. Senator Pittman, and RepresentatlVf;^ 
Reynolds on neutrality legislation. On January 5, 1937, they held nmgl 
conference, and Moore wirelessed me: “President has authorized PlHB 
and McReynolds to introduce resolution tomorrow to ban shipmeidl 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war to Spain. It will go in m 
emergency measure disconnected from general neutrality legialalion/* 

A race now developed between the American exporter tO losil \ 
airplanes aboard the Spanish steamship Mar Cantdbrico in New York flj 
bor and Congress to pass an arms embargo for the Spanish confilt I, I 
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Jliniiary 5 another export license was issued for arms to Spain. On Janu- 
nry 6 the President, in his message to Congress, asked for “an addition 
til the existing Neutrality Act to cover specific points raised by the un- 
liirtunate civil strife in Spain.” The same day Senator Pittman and Rep- 
fiientative McReynolds introduced their resolutions in the Senate and 
Hiiuse respectively. 

Few pieces of legislation ever passed Congress with such speed and 
tlMfinimity. On the very day of their presentation, the Senate resolution 
WHH voted unanimously, 81 to o, and the House resolution virtually 
MUfliiinTOUsly, 406 to I. A legal technicality delayed the Presidents signa- 
hUe until January 8, Meantime a portion of the airplanes licensed for 
Iflport were loaded aboard the Mar Cantdbrico, and she sailed January 7* 

I Ilf licenses for the remainder were revoked. The Mar Cantdbrico, after a 
fiiuiidabout voyage, was captured by the Franco forces on March 8 , 
Several points should here be noted. This legislation received the 
of all the Democrats and Republicans present, the sole negative 
being cast by a Farmer-Laborite. It was^approved by isolationists 
iUmI internationalists alike. The vote was overwhelming. When vociferous 
fMiUfis later on bedeviled the White House and State Department to 
\f\ml the legislation, they chose to ignore this unanimous attitude and 
III believe that the Administration could cause Congress, almost over night, 
|o ibjure its unanimity. 

Moreover, Congress did not believe that the Neutrality Act would 
Hilt the Franco forces. Senator Pittman pointed out to the Senate that 
^IlgResLions made to this effect were not a fact, “^he so-called insurgent 
iKfCCS in Spain,” he said, “control a tremendous portion of that country, 
tl nut the larger portion. They control a number of the ports. They have 
Hu m to imports, just the same as the Government of Spain has.” 

Congress recognized that the principal issues were that the demo- 
MHtic governments of Europe, headed by France and Britain, had decided 
hi refrain rigidly from intervention, that American aid to Spain might 
I iiurliice to the spread of the war, and that our peace and security required 
I tilt keeping aloof from the struggle. 

J''urthermore, the President favored, without reservation, the Arms 
iMuliiirgo Act concerning Spain. He strongly urged its passage. When he 
tlKMnl it, he did so without any reluctance such as he exhibited when, on 
*(Huing the Neutrality Act of August 31, 1935? he issued the statement 
lliiH Inflexible legislation might have the opposite effect from that intended 
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and bring us war instead of peace. Both the Legislative and the E%i 
branches of the Government joined, in singular harmony, in believii 
to keep aloof from file Spanish conflict was to the best interests 
United States. 


35 : Threat to the Hemisphere 


EVENTS SWIFTLY DEVELOPING beyond the Atlantic and 
iiliB Pacific in 1936 called for new decisions in our relations with the Latin 
’Ainrrican Republics. The Montevideo Conference in 1933 had established 
0 llrni foundation of friendship between us and our neighbors to the south. 
Tlif next Pan American Conference would meet at Lima, Peru, toward 
II1P end of 1938, to build new floors on this foundation. But, with Europe . 
•tid Asia approaching a catastrophe, could we wait that long? 

Japan had won a war in China, Italy in Ethiopia; Spain, the mother 
ttiiiiitry of most of the Latin American Republics, was in civil war, with 
littly, Russia, and Germany intervening; Germany and Japan were linked 
III a virtual alliance; Hitler was violating one treaty after another; Britain 
«iii| France were vacillating; the League was limping toward its end; and 
I hr United States was set in a concrete mold of isolation. 

'I'he answer was, we did not dare wait. The newborn friendship among 
lliii American Republics required solidifying. A common attitude toward 
llir dangers rising in Europe and the Orient was essential. The existing 
agreements in the Western Hemisphere had to be strengthened. 

Early in 1935 we began at the State Department to discuss the pos- 
Ullillilies of holding a special inter-American conference in 1936. The 
I'fi'sident was among the first to embrace the idea, and he did his utmost 
III promote it. The negotiations to end the Chaco War were still in prog- 
imK, liowever, and we wished to await their close. We did not want a gen- 
I'liil conference to interfere with the work of mediation between Bolivia 
Hull I’araguay being carried on at Buenos Aires, and we wanted to use 
Dll' formal end of the war as a springboard from which to reach agree- 
liipiit to outlaw further war between American Republics. 

Our initial soundings among the Latin American countries produced a 
ffricomc response. Saavedra Lamas, Argentina’s Foreign Minister, agreed 
III (lie conference on the understanding that it would be held at Buenos 
Alrr.s, to which we had no objection. Bolivia and Paraguay signed their 
Ihuil protocol of settlement on January 21, 1936, and on January 30 
l‘irM(lent Roosevelt sent letters to the Presidents of the twenty Latin 
Ar»M’t ican countries proposing the holding of the meeting in the Argentine 
utpital. 

The purpose of the conference, he said, would be “to determine how 
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the maintenance of peace among the American Republics may belt 
safeguarded—whether, ^rhaps, through the prompt ratification of a| 
the inter-American peace instruments already negotiated; whether thm 
the amendment of existing peace instruments in such manner as H 
rience has demonstrated to be most necessary; or perhaps through 
creation by common accord of new instruments of peace additiontl' 
those already formulated.” 

Since the majority of the Latin American Republics were mendl 
of the League of Nations, the President was careful to make it clear | 
we were not trying in the Western Hemisphere to supplant the Lead 
but rather to bolster it. “These steps,” he said, “would advance the 
of world peace, inasmuch as the agreements which might be reached wq| 
supplement and reenforce efforts of the League of Nations and of j 
other existing or future peace agencies in seeking to prevent war;’* 

The Presidents of the other American Republics quickly agrcid 
holding the conference. At first we hoped that the meeting could be h| 
during the summer of 1936, but the agenda required careful prepari^ 
which meant long and frequent exchanges of views among the tweni^d 
governments. I took part in the development of our ideas and purpoNH 
general though not in detail, and left to Sumner Welles, the Aiilmi 
Secretary in charge of Latin American affairs, together with membfri 
the Latin American Division, the task of formulating them in draft (tit 
Finally, on August 20, 1936, the Argentine Government extendwl 
official invitation to all the American Republics to take part in the 
ference at Buenos Aires beginning December i. 

Since a year and a half elapsed between the time the confc^riM 
began to be thought of and the day it convened, few international nM 
ings enjoyed more meticulous advance preparation. When we had Mil) 
for Montevideo in 1933 I was obliged to evolve some of our chief prnjij 
en route on the boat. Months before I sailed for Buenos Aires on Nilfil 
ber 7, 1936 , aboard the same ship, the American Legiony our projecU^ 
been carefully drafted and circulated among the other Republics. 

The personnel of the American delegation was announced on fklol 
31, With myself as chairman, it consisted of Sumner Welles; Alriftni 
W. Weddell, our Ambassador to Argentina; Adolf A. Berle, Jr,, chHi!i||| 
lain of New York City; Alexander F. Whitney, president of the 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; Charles G. Fenwick, professor of |)o]|t)i 
science, Bryn Mawr College; Michael Francis Doyle, lawyer of Phillip 
phia; and Mrs. Elise F. Musser, State Senator of Utah. 
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The President gave me the function of choosing the delegation, as he 
)||il done in the case of the Montevideo Conference. Welles asked me to 
him as a delegate, which I did gladly since he had taken a principal 
In the work of preparation. He rendered efficient service at Buenos 
Ahii* as did the other delegates, in particular Ambassador Weddell. Berle, 
Ifloif friend of Welles, was selected by the President in 1938 to be Assist¬ 
ing Secretary of State. He possessed remarkable keenness, with literary 
Hpiirky, and served with unusual efficiency. 

* Some time prior to my departure, the President told me he was 
lUMkliig of paying a visit to Buenos Aires for the opening of the confer- 
flH and asked what I thought of it. I replied I would be delighted to 
Sivii him go, and his visit would stimulate the meeting and much 
liUHtive the sentiment of Latin Americans toward us. 

Aboard the American Legion I continued the practice I had started 
p fOUte to the London Conference and confirmed en route to the Monte- 
Conference, of holding frequent shipboard meetings of the American 
itlkKiillon, along with the technical assistants who accompanied us, so 
thai aach might be familiar with the work to be achieved. We arrived at 
Aires November 25, and were met by Saavedra Lamas and other 

lifbi lull. 

' On that same day Hitler announced his Anti-Comintern Pact with 
(aimii. 

The Latin America I now visited differed from the Latin America I 
liM Juit three years before, because Axis penetration had made rapid, 
itHMiilng headway under various guises. For many months we had re- 
reports from our representatives in the countries to the south of us 
tihh'Is added together, created a picture of threatening colors. Nazi 
(tfiimany, in particular, was making intensive efforts to gain an ascend- 
itay among our neighbors, but Italy and Japan were working feverishly 

m wHi. 

We began to note that many of the German ministers in Latin Amer- 
brto i'ouiilries had become figureheads in contrast to the local representa- 
\\m of the German Nazi Party. These Nazi leaders, using coercion 
necessary, were organizing the nearly million and a half Germans 
III log In Latin America into segments of the Nazi Party controlled by the 
AnhImihIh organization in Berlin, and were sending some of them to Ger- 
for indoctrination in Nazi methods and beliefs. The ideas of racial 
iMoeMtn iiy propagated in Germany were being spread among the Germans 
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in the New World. They were made to understand that, despite emk 
tion to the Americas, their loyalty was still to the Fatherland. ^ 

The German Lufthansa airlines and the German steamship compifl 
were utilized to the utmost in spreading Nazi philosophy. German tm 
were beamed to Latin America, and German news services, purv® 
news with a strong Nazi slant, were set up. Indications began comiiM 
us that the Germans were installing espionage agents in Latin Amm 

The Nazis in Germany, being themselves strongly militarized^ h 
every effort to establish intimate contacts with the armies of the L| 
American Republics. Long before Hitler came into power^ unempl^ 
German army officers, surplus from the First World War, were wi| 
used in South America to promote German theories of war and train 
for war. Under Hitler this trend intensified. Latin American army o£Qfl| 
were invited to attend German military schools, and the new might 
reawakened Reich was thoroughly impressed upon them. 

The Germany of Hitler and Schacht was straining every tendfUKi 
undermine United States trade relations with Latin America, In SepM 
ber, 193S; Schacht launched an ambitious plan for barter trade with Lul 
America on a large scale. German imports from Latin America wer® 
for in special marks‘placed to the credit of the Latin American expofM 
who could use them only for the purchase of German goods to be export 
to Latin America. Germany’s percentage of the total Latin Amfk 
trade began to rise perceptibly. 

I had had a conversation on this subject with the German Chufi 
Herr Rudolf Leitner, oh May 4, 1936, prior to his return to Gerifll 
where he was to take charge of the Division of American Nations In | 
German Foreign Office. Germany, I said, could, if she wanted, dlspll 
a substantial portion of United States markets in Latin America by imj 
her present narrow, arbitrary, and artificial trade and financial 
By continuing in this way, she could handicap the United States Qt 
ernment in its efforts to carry forward its present program for tti| 
restoration. 

But Germany,” I emphasized, “is not really increasing lier IfflK 
national trade by this policy. Actually she is exporting considerable r|j 
tal. Of course, we ourselves can pursue the same course if we* wlih* M 
it would be like taking opium. It would leave this Government worjuf itK 
the long run, just as it is leaving all the^ important nations o| KulU 
worse off.” 
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Npfr Leitner indicated that he would convey these thoughts to his^ 
j^jors In Berlin. 

tl was with all these developments in mind that I began my prelim- 
ttiretings with my colleagues from the other American Republics, 
ijtrlliig ten other foreign ministers. I was encouraged to find that the 
III nice of good will left by the Montevideo Conference was substantial. 

Hill I soon became aware that the Saavedra Lamas of the Montevideo 
Kilrrrhce had receded from the friendly cooperation he had shown me 
This despite the fact that on the day before my arrival at Buenos 
lif» had been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, for which I unofficially 
I ii'i’onunended him and virtually managed the movement in his behalf. 
JiMimt! a statement sa5dng that the prize was most worthily bestowed 
iiiiif of his outstanding services for the cause of peace. 

Unfortunately, Saavedra Lamas had just returned to Buenos Aires 
MiM Ofineva, where he had presided over the League Assembly. To him 
i I Jlgiir of Nations was still a vital, powerful organization. Even before 
HMiference met, it was apparent that he would oppose anything that 
to him remotely to infringe on the League. His eyes would be 
hiii on the dying League than on the living Pan American idea. 

)*rfKident Roosevelt reached Buenos Aires on the cruiser Indianap- 
November 30. Probably no distinguished visitor to Argentina ever 
80 great a welcome. I felt that both the Government and every 
Nvliltinl citizen had made special efforts to make this an historic event. 
President was met at the pier by the President of Argentina, 
P. Justo, the Cabinet, leading members of the legislature and 
811111, and thousands of outstanding individuals. The reception was all 
oar could have desired for enthusiastic cordiality, friendliness, and 

The following day the President addressed the opening session of the 
speaking of the mounting threats of war abroad and the 
plrniiiimtion of the Americas to remain at peace, he said; “We in the 
AiHt'dcMM make it at the same time clear that we stand shoulder to 
inulifrr in our final determination that others, who, driven by war mad- 
or hind hunger, might seek to commit acts of aggression against us, 
iW Ahd a hemisphere wholly prepared to consult together for our mutual 
*ii»K him! our mutual good.” 

While in Buenos Aires the President promised the Argentines he 
Irndd use his influence to get Congress to permit the importation of 
meat into the United States, previously forbidden because of 
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the hoof-and-mouth disease in Argentina. This was an important M|| 
to Argentina, one that could, and did, have great effect on our pal||| 
relations. Unfortunately, the high-tariff members of the Senate naff 
insist on drastic interpretation of the sanitary law, and the President | 
not to be able to fulfill his and Argentina’s hopes. . 

Three days after the President’s departure on December 2, 1 
ered my first address to the conference, and based our Governmciil^Ji i 
gram for the maintenance of peace on what I called “Eight Fllblft 
Peace.” These were: 

“(i) Peoples must be educated for peace. Each nation mult 
itself safe for peace. 

“(2) Frequent conferences between representatives of natfoiiii I 
intercourse between their peoples, are essential. 

“(3) The consummation of the five well-known peace agriHM 
will provide adequate peace machinery. [These included the Kelloitg 
and the Saavedra Lamas Antiwar Pact.] 

“(4) In the event of war in this hemisphere, there should be E iU 
mon policy of neutrality. 

“(5) The nations should adopt commercial policies to brlfiM l| 
that prosperity upon which enduring peace is founded. 

“(6) Practical international cooperation is essential to restw tll| 
indispensable relationships between nations and prevent the deniuftMH 
tion with which national character and conduct kre threatened. 

“(7) International law should be reestablished, revitalii#fl» | 
strengthened. Armies and navies are no permanent substitute for \i% gUl 
principles. 

“(8) Faithful observance of undertakings between nationi k j 
foundation of international order, and rests upon moral law, the )il||)| 
of all law.” 

On December 7—five years to the day before Pearl HhiImI* 
introduced a resolution to bulwark peace in the Western 
After coordinating the five, peace agreements existing among the An| 
can Republics, it provided for compulsory consultation among the fniil 
ministers of the Republics in case of any threat to peace in thg WpiM 
Hemisphere. For this purpose a permanent Inter-American ConiiotUII 
Committee would be set up. It also called for the establishmrnl nl 
common neutrality policy in case war broke out in the Western NeI 
sphere. 

Although this resolution stated that it was not to conflict wtlh 1 
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of those Republics who were members of the League, Saavedra 
lEinMH bitterly opposed it on this very point. He thought that the con- 
inludve body, of American foreign ministers might cut into the League. 

ipfused to accept the idea of a common neutrality policy embracing 
iHi iMiiS embargo, because the League permitted the export of arms to a 
mllrin that was being attacked. My reservation in favor of the Republics 
Ih4t were League members was as broad as a barn door, but he could 
M m it. 

I had several conferences alone with Saavedra Lamas atid several 
mimpany with Welles and one or two other members of the delegation, 
discussions became increasingly animated. Our last conference was 
some sharp words were exchanged at least on my side, and we 
(•HHpiI with no signs of complete agreement. I saw no more of Saavedra 
I ♦luirtii before leaving Buenos Aires. He did not extend the usual courtesy 
lit upping me off. 

It would have done no good to have let Saavedra Lamas sponsor one 
!♦( illy proposals, as I had done at Montevideo with such good results. 

one thing the proposals had been circulated long in advance and, 
♦nr mother, Saavedra Lamas had formulated an inflexible policy of oppo- 
In advance of the conference. 

Itavedra Lamas was backed up throughout by President Justo of 
^IlKriiflna. Senor Justo expressed himself as being in entire sympathy with 
Hip OOnference and its purposes, although he was considered to be more 
(pun a dictator and the representative of that section of the popula- 
hmm which favored a dictatorship. He and his Government made splen- 
♦lal hniits for the conference. He did not, however, participate actively 
per.ionally in its work, as President Terra of Uruguay had done at 
If Mid f video. Justo, unlike his successor. Dr. Ortiz, sided with his Foreign 
Ullilnler in his obstructive course or declined, in any event, to interferfe. 

The Brazilian delegation, ably headed by Jose Carlos de Macedo 
Mfiipn and Oswaldo Aranha, gave us full cooperation, as usual. 

Finally, in order to obtain complete agreement, the resolution was 
i-ulpipil down. Consultation among the Republics was agreed to in case 
Ilf i threat to peace in the Western Hemisphere, but the idea of a per- 
HHhrid Inter-American Consultative Committee was dropped. A common 
oniiiirtllly policy was retained as a general objective, but the Republics 
at liberty to act under it in accordance with their treaty obligations, 
those to the League, and with their domestic legislation. 

I Intended that this agreement should lessen the possibility of war 
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between or among any American Republics. The Chaco Waf still iMfUl 
in our minds. By this Record we pledged ourselves to consult and 
to make available effective means of pacific settlement of ciispuWi f 
promised that, while consultation was in progress, the parties to fl dtMl| 
would not have recourse to hostilities of any kind for at least six ntaHlj 
The American Republics involved in a controversy obligated themnill 
to report to the other American Governments the methods pat tk' K 
tlement which they selected, as well as the progress made in adjualttf|| | 
controversy. If war, despite all these precautions, should break aiil^ I 
other American Republics would consult and seek to adopt a ctimiH 
attitude as neutrals so as to impede or prevent the spread or prolmittulf 
of the war. 

The conference adopted another convention that was of mw I 
portance because it dealt with threats to the New World from the 
By it the twenty-one Republics agreed to consult and collaboralr lit | 
event of a menace to their peace from any source, or in the event ill H 
or virtual state of war between American Republics, or if war cmlrt 
America threatened the peace of the American Republics, ThiiJi, f(*l I 
first time, the American Republics sought to lay the ground wntfc 
meeting the threat to their peace which might come at any limn 
clouds lowered over Europe. The Monroe Doctrine protected tlirm IH 
dangers overseas, but that doctrine had come to assume in the iillmU 
many of their leaders a connotation of domination of the Western MHi 
sphere by the United States. Under the new convention, the AitH'Hi* 
Republics took one step in the direction of a hemispheric IMtinrOi IN 
trine. We were to go much further at the Pan American Confermn 
Lima two years later, and at the Havana Conference in 1940. ' 

The Argentines, however, were able to emasculate this resnliillin^ ^ 
inserting four words between two commas in the clause prnviiiliiji ll 
the American Republics, in the event of war outside Amerltii will 
might menace their peace, should consult to determine the prftfJOf Ml 
and manner in which they might eventually cooperate in somp wig 
tending to preserve the peace of the American Continent. The wurilN w# 
“if they so desire.” ‘ 

The conference implemented and somewhat strengthened \hf^ 
ment we had reached at jMontevideo in 1933 to refrain from interwt*! 
in the internal or external affairs of one another, by adding (n fl 
agreement to consult among ourselves in the event of such intervp|0li 
To bolster their peace resolutions, the American Republics alstf 
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N »(w lnmtion that every act susceptible of disturbing the peace of America 
im\ each and every one of them and justified the consultation just 
for. Under this declaration the Republics accepted the principles 
MUI Ifrritorial conquest is proscribed; that such acquisition through vio- 
|| not recognized; that intervention of one state in the internal or 
in 4 *iruii affairs of another is condemned; that forcible collection of debts 
k* Illegal; and that any controversy between American nations be settled 
tif 11Hirillation, unrestricted arbitration, or international justice. 

11 ie conference reemphasized the economics resolution I had intro- 
it 4 i imI at Montevideo to eliminate excessive obstacles to international 
It adopted a resolution I presented providing for government assist- 
Mf^i» In the exchange of students and professors among the American 
l♦•|lulllics in order to promote their cultural relations. 

The question of any action with regard to the civil war raging in 
did not arise, despite the interest of all of us in the issues presented. 
Mn' Sfmnish Government would have liked to see some declaration of 
l^flMpNthy for its cause or some measure of assistance. One of the primary 
»<Ii|i^hIvos of the Buenos Aires Conference, however, was to keep away 
the Western Hemisphere the wars in which European nations were 
iiviMvrd, and the greater war toward which they appeared inevitably to 
h heiiiling. This was in direct conflict with the desire of the Spanish 
to see the New World intervene in the affairs of the Old. 

J*ri()r to my departure from Washington, Spanish Ambassador de los 
■IfHi hud sounded me out on the possibility of having a Spanish observer 
il the conference. He based this on the grounds that Spain was the 
■Pit hrr country of many of the Latin American Republics. The sanie ques- 
Ihiii hud arisen at the Montevideo Conference. Then I had said I had no 
iitdrillon to Spain having an observer at the conference, but I would 
nU\vi \ lo his attending its secret meetings. Thereupon Spain lost interest. 

I said to the Ambassador that, although Spain was the mother coun- 
Mv of many of the American Republics, Portugal was the mother country 
ul llruzil, France of Haiti, and Great Britain of the United States. If we 
IMiiilrd Spain's request, we should logically open the conference to the 
r-ihrr nations as well. I also made the point that the Pan American Con- 
(rM'Mrt's were intended to deal with American affairs only, although the 
Iples they advocated were of world application. 

the Buenos Aires Conference neared its close, I was not fully 
^XlUflrd with its achievements, owing to the fact that the Argentine dele- 
e4tiun under Saavedra Lamas had whittled down the pillars of our major 
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agreements. Consequently, I prepared to give an address to emphailii I 
importance of what we had been able to achieve and to offer it lU 
example to the rest of the world, rushing hell-bent toward war. 
a cold, I was unable to deliver it, and Welles read it for me on 
cember 23. 

“The very fact of the conference itself,” I said, “should offer to i 
quarters of the world an impressive demonstration of the value of 
and cooperation. Whenever twenty-one nations can forgather In iutil| 1 
spirit and for such purposes, whenever they can act together harmonliM 
in the cause of peace, all other nations should find profit in their exain|ltl 

As powerfully as I could I tried to put into words the hatred I (| 
toward war. In this year of 1936 war had raged in Europe, Africiii 
Asia. Even as the delegates listened to my address, soldiers undouhti 
were being killed somewhere, and civilians too. The fighting up 10 it 
appeared to me, however, to be only the prologue to a greater coalll 
the script for which was already being written. NeverthelesSj I 
ceased to condemn the idea of war. Even if the world were to be tlirill 
into war by the blind ambitions of a few dictators, an underlylnn Nl 
popular hatred of war could be built up which might shorten the 
and, more important, ‘incline world public opinion later on toward mil 
ance of an international organization to prevent war. 

“Why should statesmen,” I said, “looking only to the^pa.Ht, 
that war is inevitable? If history shows that wars have been 
it likewise shows that enlightened statesmanship could have prevetHI 
most of them. War is not an act of God but a crime of man. War In M 
thing that is provoked by evil passions. Hate, fear, greed, vainglory^ l| 
lust for power; these are the progenitors of war. If peoples toleraird 
in the past, it has become impossible for them to do so any longi^r 
the instruments of destruction which have been invented are now no 1 
astating in their effects that compromise with them is no longer 
To attempt to humanize war is to attempt the impossible. Wf 
destroy war or war will destroy us. I do not believe that pcoplrn lil 
passively accept the conclusion that because men since time immrimfelli 
have died on battlefields they have no choice but to continue Id HH 
battlefields in the future.” 

The following day, Christmas Eve, I received a telegram fruui 
President extending Christmas greetings from himself and Mrs. Rtnunwl 
to myself, Mrs. Hull, the delegation, and their families. “In ihin/* 
said, “millions of people join, for yours has been an accomplishmrid 
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accord with the spirit of Christmas.” When I returned to Washings 
\m I found that the President had sent this message in his own hand- 
11411 Ing to the State Department, with a request that it be cabled to me. 

After my return to the United States, I summed up the Buenos Aires 
i iiHference in an address to the Council on Foreign Relations in New 
Viiik City on February 25, 1937. The conference had two outstanding 
(♦miiVes, I said. “The first of these was the subject matter of the confer- 
H^l^' Itself—its all-embracing concentration upon the problem of safe- 
KHitnling the maintenance of peace. The second was the dismal world set- 
flUK In which the representatives of the American Republics assembled 
Im their arduous and momentous labors.” 

Outlining the major agreements reached at Buenos Aires, I said: 

I Id ec‘ main premises were accepted by all. The first was that the Ameri- 
I iih hemisphere has a distinct and peculiar contribution to make because 
DD mil ion in it is driven by any compulsion or professes any right to 
♦iMi'iDrn the peace of its neighbors. The second was that the only safety 
I1M ill nations is loyal acceptance of a rule of law under which the integ- 
iHV of every country, large or small, will be assured. The third was that 
n<iDitiiialion of war and other similar declarations must be implemented 
Ui i m(‘thod of action which can set into operation almost instantaneously 
IIm cooperative effort of the hemisphere in the direction of pacific settle- 
ihidU.” 

On May 15, 1937, I transmitted to the President for submission to 
dll' SJ^n.Tte eight agreements reached at Buenos Aires. The Senate voted 
I! consent and the President, on July 15, 1937, ratified them. 

I'he Good Neighbor policy was steadily expanding and strengthening. 
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FIVE DAYS AFTER the President signed the arms cmll 
applying to Spain, I returned to Washington from Buenos Airci, I 
then on, for the next two years, scarcely a day passed but that t 
called upon to give consideration to the Spanish situation. We 
throughout to adhere in fact and spirit to the policy we set fortll 
August, 1936, a policy confirmed by the creation of the Noninterv^nll 
Committee in London and formalized by the Act of January 8, l937^ 
favored neither side, but we sympathized with the Spanish peoplf 
desired an end to the war^s soon as possible. In carrying out our p< 
we were subjected to unrelenting pressure from both sides and hw 
solve innumerable delicate problems. 

Ambassador Bowers, in a letter to me dated February 33, 
raised the question whether we should deal with the Insurgent g 
especially in view of the contacts in the commercial field Britain 
maintaining there. He thought Britain's contacts would give her a ti\ 
advantage after the war if the Insurgents won. 

Replying on March 9, I said: “I do not see how we could e\ 
the charge that we had abandoned our policy of neutrality and 
intervention if we were to deal with the Insurgent group, particularly 
the purpose of obtaining commercial advantages, when we have ncj| 
far recognized the Insurgent movement and we are still carrying nil 
normal official relations with the Spanish Government. I am afraid 
shall have to depend for our gc^d will upon the recognition of the .S' 
authorities that we have pursued a meticulously impartial attitude In 
conflict which, if it had been followed by all the other countrlM nf 1 
world, might have changed the aspect of the situation as it exist! fudeyi^ 
Even the apparently nonpolitical question of relief operations In 
presented some delicate aspects. We emphatically encouraged rellrf 
the thousands of civilians who were made homeless or ill or were injurrd 
the Civil War, but we suggested that contributions and offers of asuUlm 
should be made to the American Red Cross which would work wtlli ij 
International Red Cross in Geneva. 

‘‘Some of the other activities being carried on for the colleclinn 
funds for relief in Spain,” I wrote Ambassador Bowers on March y* lu.lf 
“appear to be based on the theory that humanitarian work should im|| 
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i (irricd out for one of the political factions and distinctly not for the 

Hi Ilf r.*' 

At first we discouraged sending medical units to Spain in line with 
HHi general policy of nonintervention which included declining to issue 
for individuals to proceed to Spain. We were then still helping 
Aiui'Hnins to get out of Spain. “Many of the people who have been 
(ttruMug us here for permission to send American personnel over with 
HmlltJil units,” I wrote Bowers, “have been motivated by a strong partial 
Riding either for one group or the other and would presumably align 
(iH'Uii^rlves with the forces or authorities of one side.” We were willing, 
Jinttrver, to facilitate the travel of Americans who volunteered to work 
the International Red Cross; and in March, 1937, at the Presi- 
suggestion, we agreed to issue passports to Spain for physicians, 
and necessary attendants of bona fide medical and relief missions. 
American volunteers for the Spanish Loyalist Army presented a fur- 
difficult problem. In a dispatch on March 15, our Consul at Valencia 
f4lMiiited that there were 1,700 American volunteers in the Spanish Gov- 
IMMiient Army. This despite the fact that the United States Penal Code 
Mimln it an offense for anyone within the territory or jurisdiction of the 
id Ini States to enlist himself or hire someone else to enlist in a foreign 
itiiiiy, and that an Act of March 2, 1907, deprived of his American citizen- 
any national of this country taking an oath of allegiance to a foreign 
|i»vi'rninent. Under-cover organizations in the United States were getting 
tIMHIIkI the Code by sending the volunteers to France to enlist there and 
the border into Spain. 

On the day I returned from Buenos Aires, the State Department 
Hhted our Consul General in Barcelona to call the provision of the United 
'Hiiir.H (’ode to the attention of any American volunteers who contacted 
|dHii and point out that “the enlistment of American citizens in either 
id ilui opposing forces is unpatriotically inconsistent with the American 
Uiwminient's policy of the most scrupulous nonintervention in Spanish 
hilti njd affairs.” 

One day a ringleader of the Spanish leftists in this country came to 
my office and referred indirectly to the work he and others were carrying 
nil In inducing young Americans to cross the seas and join in the fighting 
In Spain. He was rather blunt in a remark to me, whereupon I interrupted 
mill in(|uired: “Which boat are you taking to join in this fight?” He toned 
down immediately and said he was too occupied in the work on this side. 
('ountless attempts were made to evade the arms embargo. Unscru- 
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pulous persons, and sometimes innocent persons employed by thosfl lm|| 
innocent, sought licenses to export arms to France, Latvia, Polandi li||li 
key, Greece, Russia, Belgium, Canada, or Mexico. Upon inquiring of tteM 
Governments before issuing the licenses, we learned that neither they IM 
their citizens had placed orders for the arms. Further investigation 
veloped that the arms were destined for Spain. In some caspS 
requests for licenses were presented ostensibly on behalf of certain govvrM 
ments which, upon inquiry, knew nothing of the matter. * fl 

Joseph C. Green, chief of the Department's Office of Arms and Muilil[| 
tions Control, was indefatigable and successful in pursuing such rcqt|fi||| 
for export licenses to their true source. The value of the legal autha#l||^j 
given the State Department to supervise the traffic in arms was twillf 1 
demonstrated. ^ I 

Whenever we legitimately could, we used our influence directly II 
keep the Spanish War from spreading. After the German , 

Deutschland was bombed by a Loyalist plane and, in retaliation, shlriM 
the Loyalist port of Almeria, there was talk of open war between Germitl|f 
and Spain. I called in German Ambassador Dieckhoff on May 31, 
and said that my Government expressed to his Government itt ftWIll 
earnest hope that Germany would see its way clear to make a pkncillll 
adjustment of this dispute with Spain. 

As the war proceeded, both factions in Spain were supported by Hl|i j 
merous, very vocal organizations on this side. They bombarded each othlf j 
with accusations, and Congress, the White House, and the State 
ment with petitions. The Loyalists wanted the arms embargo lifted, (ttf 
Insurgents wanted it retained. Many eminent Americans joined one I 
or the other, but the great m^ss of Americans were content to let thn 
Government pursue its policy. ! I 

Neutrality again formed the subject of much debate in CongMIl 
from January to April, 1937, in view of the fact that the Act of FebrUAIJf ' 
29, 1936, was due to expire on May i. The legislation pertaining tO. SpiM 
had been a' separate, emergency Act limited to an arms embargOi Nuf|fl 
Congress had to decide what permanent, broad-scale neutrality 
should be in effect after May i. Prior to my departure for BuenOS 
and during my stay there, the State Department studied the question litti' 
did not prepare any legislation for submission to Congress. We fell (till 
we would have a better chance of securing some degree of flexibility hi llM 
new neutrality legislation if we did not press our own draft on CongnMi 
We were in frequent contact, however, with Congressional leaders. 
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Senator Pittman introduced a neutrality resolution on January 22 and 
1(11 w days later Representative McReynolds introduced one. Although 
ti*Mh bills provided for a mandatory arms embargo, the House bill gen¬ 
ii wily gave the President greater discretion. Both bills contained “cash- 
mid curry provisions, meaning that American ships could not carry goods 
td II ny kind to belligerents, and the ownership of all goods shipped to 
Uilllgerents had to pass into foreign hands before they could leave the 
Uiillrd States. 

To take care of cases such as the Spanish Civil War, Senator Pitt- 
Miiin'l resolution contained an amendment providing that when the Presi- 
ih<id found the existence in a foreign country of a state of civil strife of 
*411 It magnitude or being conducted under such conditions that the export 
Id War products would threaten the peace of the United States, an arms 
imimrgo would apply. The resolution also made the collection of chari- 
lulflf* funds for belligerents or factions in a civil war subject to the 
amirtJval and regulations of the President. It forbade the arming of Ameri- 
i^mi merchant vessels trading with belligerents. The President had at first 
M(H lowed this provision, believing that it applied to American vessels trad¬ 
ing with neutrals as well, but he withdrew his objection on learning its 
Mill icope. Travel by Americans on belligerent vessels was now forbidden, 
w Ilf Teas previously it had been declared to be at their own risk. The 
imlinrgn on loans or credits to belligerents was continued, although the 
1*1 mil lent could exempt short-term commercial credits used in normal 
(u'lirrHme transactions. The President was given discretionary authority 
III prevent American ports from being used as supply bases for belligerent 

'I'he President also wanted a provision inserted in the resolution pro¬ 
viding that, if American property destined to a neutral country were 
“iilrni on the high seas and transferred to a belligerent ship, he be 
midiorized to impound in the United States a like amount of property 
Iwloiiging to the belligerent country or its citizens, to be held as security 
|HMi(ling an adjustment of the seizure. I handed him a memorandum pre- 
inn rd by Assistant Secretary Moore and Legal Adviser Hackworth to the 
nftfi t that retaliatory measures of this type might lead us into difficulties 
4Md possibly war, which it was the purpose of neutrality legislation to 
MVntil. 

Hie President, in a memorandum to me on February 8, 1937, replied 
(lint his suggestion would give “the Secretary of State and the President 
lllolhcr weapon with which to protect American ships or American goods 
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bound to neutral ports.” He admitted that this might lead to object!Wl \ 
the part of the belligerent, but said: “Nevertheless, it goes along wilb " 
common law and statutes which provide that if one individuals pr 
is seized by some other person who may at the same time dissipate hill i 
means of paying damage, the original owner can get an order to imf“ 
the assets of the individual who has taken his property.” The Prei 
however, did not press the point further. 

The resolution was a composite of mandatory and permiaalVf 
tures, with the emphasis on the mandatory side. It retained the ph 
of the February 29, 1936, Act in leaving it to the President to 
whether a state of war existed. The House resolution gave him 
discretion in applying the “cash” feature of the “cash-and-carry” af 
ment. It was permanent legislation in that it did not, as wa& thf 
with previous neutrality Acts, expire on any set date. 

I did not appear before the Senate Foreign Relations CommittW 
ing their hearings on Pittman's resolution, but several officials of 
Department did so and emphasized that the Department was not npnf 
ing any one of the neutrality bills before Congress. I felt that Coilgl 
was determined on neutrality legislation of an inflexible naturej ntwi 
arguments in favor of flexible neutrality legislation that would lead's 
widest possible discretion to the Executive would have little effect. 
we could, we obtained slight modifications more in conformity wllk 
ideas. 

“Cash-and-carry,” for instance, was highly popular with the 
The phrase had caught the people’s fancy. From my viewpoint o( ili 
what we could to back the efforts of Britain and France toward p 
it was not wholly objectionable. If war should come between Brtitiln 
France on one side and Germany and Italy on the other, it wai oUvl 
that this provision would operate in favor of the democracies^ wlui 
the cash to buy and the ships to carry. 

Pittman's resolution passed the Senate on March 3 by g virtf 
63 to 6. McReynolds's resolution passed the House by a vote id 
to 12. These overwhelming votes confirmed the determination of ( unnil 
as expressed virtually unanimously in January, to prevent the 
of arms to Spain. American supporters of the Spanish Government 111 
then and later sought to get American arms to Spain could scarcely 
that Congress was divided on the issue. 

A Conference Committee spent some weeks ironing Out rilfferen 
between the Senate and House resolutions. The State Department ttWiI 
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lAlard a neutral attitude toward the two resolutions, although my opinion 
mndnued to be, as I stated it in a press conference on February 18: 
“tnmerally speaking, the attitude of the Department the last two or three 
has been more in the direction of permissive legislation as a policy 
Congress has been disposed to follow. In those circumstances it is 
Nit u nil that the Department would not send over a bill of its own, but 
III til be disposed to look with more favor on proposed legislation in 
Mm House that might contain the smallest amount of purely mandatory 
milt Inflexible legislation.” 

The Conference Committee's report, retaining the House provision 
l•MviTlg the application of the “cash” portion of “cash-and-carry” to the 
ilw relion of the President, received the approval of both Houses of Con- 
IftMi on April 29. The following day I received from the President a letter 
akitig whether I saw any objection to his signing the joint resolution. 
I In the same day I sent the President a letter recommending he sign, and 
III willing drafts of two proclamations to be issued on signing. The Presi- 
affixed his signature on May i and issued the two proclamations, 
mm defining arms, ammunition, and implements of war and the other 
filiw'lng an embargo on the shipment of arms to Spain. In conformity with 
ItiE new law, the State Department began on May 5 to require persons 
m organizations collecting funds to relieve suffering in Spain to register 
ollli the Department and to submit monthly sworn statements of the 
mimiints received and the disposition made of them. 

Jii this month of May, 1937, the President appointed Sumner Welles 
l iul^r Secretary of State. For some months I had been carrying more 
fliiin iny normal share of duties because of the fact that I had no Under 
iiMiriiiry of State, owing to the departure of William Phillips in Septem- 
Ui, 1936, to be Ambassador to Italy. I had cheerfully—but very reluc- 
Iwiilly -yielded to Phillips's earnest request to be made Ambassador to 
KiiiHe. 

My reluctance had a twofold cause. Phillips had proven thoroughly 
iJtjmlth*, loyal, and cooperative. Furthermore, I knew that creating the 
♦ m luuy in the office of Under Secretary would be worse than lifting the 
Hil of II new Pandora's box, because two Assistant Secretaries of State, 
;ind Moore, were strong candidates for the position. I was told 
iKiH Welles sought the post at the beginning of the Administration, but 
dull I lie President preferred Phillips. I now preferred Moore for the 

Welles and Moore waged a bitter controversy for many months in 
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their rivalry for the appointment. The President, who had the reip 
bility for filling the vacancy, kept clear out of sight of this competll 
although ordinarily he seemed to enjoy making appointments. I thf‘ 
that, in his own mind, he slightly preferred Welles, with whom hi 
been longer on friendly terms, although he and Moore had also 
close personal friends for several years. 

I myself did not become an open partisan by making a recatiuni 
tion to the President. I felt that the President intended, in any even 
appoint Welles, and, if I recommended Moore, my friend of many 
I would be left in a serious predicament following Welles’s appolntr 

Finally, after more than a half year of vying for the nomlnid) 
Welles and Moore agreed to compromise. Previously there had 
another position in the Department, that of Counselor, which vMwt 
ranked with that of Under Secretary and was above that of Asill 
Secretary. This position had not been filled for some years, for 
of mistaken economy. Unfortunately, before I entered the State, 
ment, an agreement had been entered into between the Department i 
the Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives that 
office would not be filled until a new understanding was reached betl 
the Department and the committee. 

Under the compromise accepted by Welles and Moore and subitiltt 
to the President and me, Welles would become Under Secretary 
Moore would be named Counselor, this position to be revived thn 
agreement with the House committee and its functions to be given 
creased strength and prestige. The President and I immediately appm 
the arrangement, which came into effect on May 20, 1937* So far as I 
aware, there arose out of ihi^ situation no serious disturbance o( 
agreeable working relations with either Welles or Moore. 

In the spring and summer of 1937, as, German and Italian aid trt ' 
Franco forces increased, a movement rose in this country demanding It^ 
the arms embargo be extended to Germany and Italy. Senator Nye lull 
duced a resolution pointed in this direction. I held a conference 
State Department officers on March 25 to discuss this development! 
agreed that there was no existing state of war between nations, thill 
presence of volunteers did not create a state of war, and that it would 
illogical for the United States to find a state of war between Spain 011 
one hand and Italy and Germany on the other when the Spanish Gov 
ment itself had not taken that position. 

It seemed to me that Nye’s resolution was part of an effo^ to II 
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UllMrd States to take sides in the conflict. The Office of Arms and Muni- 
Control studied the possible effects of such an embargo on Germany 
Ind riported they would be very small. Germany and Italy were importing 
Wtty an insignificant quantity of war products from the United States, 
fhli'fly airplane engines to be installed in planes manufactured for other 
lnMinlrles. Prohibition of credits to Germany and Italy would be of no 
afliu'l because they were already prohibited under the Johnson Act of 
iyi4* 

Our conclusion was that imposing an arms embargo and other re- 
HMrtbns of the Neutrality Act on Italy and Germany was not likely to 
a sobering effect on those countries and might, on the contrary, 
endanger the success of the conciliatory efforts being made by 
Mfiliiln and France and thus increase the likelihood of a general war. 

The President was now being daily besieged by visitors and bom- 
lniidfrl by telegrams, letters, and petitions requesting him to apply the 
Ni*lHrality Act to Germany and Italy. The savage bombing of the Basque 
♦Hy of Guernica by the Franco forces employing German and Italian 
plHiJffi lent fuel to the campaign. On June 29 the President sent me a 
Hiii*' In which he said: “For many reasons I think that if Mussolini or the 
litiliun Government or Hitler or the German Government have made 
iHiy official admissions or statemenfs that their Government armed forces 
IJr actually taking part in the fighting in Spain on the side of Franco, 
Ml arc engaging in the Spanish War, then in such case we shall have to 
HI I under the Neutrality Act. I am thinking about precedents and the 
llllun*. It has been our contention that war exists if the government armed 
hit I rs of any nation upon the territory of another nation are engaged in 
riiilitlng.” 

'I'lie President added he did not think we could “compound a ridicu- 
hmn nil nation if, after the fight is established, Great Britain and France 
Hiiillnue to assert solemnly that they ‘have no proof’ of Italian or German 
pmflripation in the Spanish War.” 

lie asked if I did not think we should cable Ambassadors Phillips 
in Kiinie and Dodd in Berlin and ask for categorical answers. “According 
III Homo of the newspapers,” he commented, “Mussolini has personally 
Hlii'i I(‘d participation by the regular Italian armed forces—and Hitler 
li 1*^ also made the same kind of statement.” He asked me to check all the 
*iU\wn and telephone him at Hyde Park within the next several days. 

T accordingly sent out cables asking for information and comment, 
f rfiiuestcd Ambassador Bingham in London also to ascertain, as if on 
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his own initiative, whether the British Government considered that a 
of war existed between the German and Italian Governments and 
Spanish Government, Ind what would be the effect on the British 
Continental Governments if we declared an arms embargo agaimt 
many and Italy. 

Bingham went to see Eden, who told him that a state of war 
technically not be considered to exist between the Spanish Goveri 
on the one hand and Germany and Italy on the other, or between K 
and any other nation, so long as the Nonintervention Committee 
tinned to function under the authorization of the member governitsNl 
Eden commented that an arms embargo against Germany and Italy 
‘^to say the least, premature,” and would complicate his task. 

Bingham commented to me that intervention in the Spanish 
had not been confined to" Italy and Germany but was equally trui 
Russia and was likewise true of France in the first few days of thi 
and might be again. Any application of an arms embargo to. Gfll 
and Italy might therefore have to be extended to other nations aN 
Furthermore, any departure from the spirit of the neutrality leglidj 
which was one of strict neutrality, would be regarded by Europe 
gratuitous interference in continental affairs. . j 

In my cable to Rome I made it a special point to say to Ambn; 
Phillips that the recent series of overt acts, meaning Italian and (1 
help to Franco, had intensified the pressure on the President to extonti (| 
arms embargo. Therefore, I was strongly disposed to call in the Ilel 
Charge (Ambassador Suvich was away) and German Ambassador I)i 
hoff and tell them frankly, in a spirit of friendly advice, that It 
be a mistake for them to assume that the President’s undentuiii 
reluctance up to this point to take action precluded in any way the pa 
bility that, if further overt acts should occur, the President might 
forced by public opinion to extend the arms embargo to Germany 
Italy. This was an indirect move to induce Mussolini to halt 
intervention in Spain. 

In reply Ambassador Phillips cabled the Italian attitude that KiMiit 
France, and England had given assistance to the Spanish Covernmi*{|l| 
and that this justified Italy’s aid to the Franco Government, whirh iNiif 
had formally recognized as the established Government of SpaljL iMijf 
would keenly resent any step directed solely against her uiilcs* iltiilll 
action was taken with regard to all countries believed to have 
notable assistance to the Loyalist Government. Furthermore, If llie I'reeJt 
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declared that a state of war did exist between Italy and Spain, it 
Wljtil force other countries to do the very thing which they had jointly 
ititiKlU to avoid, that is, to spread the conflict beyond the Spanish frontier. 

In the State Department we recognized, moreover, that no state of 
Mr had been declared by Spain, by Germany, or by Italy; that Germany 
himI Italy had recognized the Insurgents as the Government of Spain, 
mtit their acts might be viewed accordingly; that citizens of many coun- 
Including the United States, were fighting on both sides in Spain; 
Mill that the Spanish Government and the Insurgents had each received 
iimleriul assistance from other European countries. 

1 telephoned the President and placed before him all these facts and 
.iWum-iits. After I finished, he readily agreed to continue our position 
mil luiiiged. We were both decided that an arms embargo against Germany 
mifl Italy should not be applied unless general war broke out in Europe. 

Significantly, the Spanish Government did not formally protest our 
mm Intervention policy until sixteen months after the Civil War broke 
tail. Siianish Ambassador de los Rios had several times asked personally 
II inns could not be sent to Spain, but it was not until November 19, 
1917, that he addressed a note to me protesting against the Acts of 
iMiimry 8 and May i on the grounds that they were contrary to the 
ll/iij Treaty of Friendship between the United States and Spain and to 
It provision of international law recognizing the right of a legitimate 
|uvi'tiiment to acquire the means to defend itself. 

Verbal discussions took place with the Ambassador on these points, 
nml then, on December 31 I sent him a formal note in reply. I said 
limt (he legal points concerning the 1902 treaty had been fully discussed 
»llh him by Assistant Secretary of State Hugh R. Wilson, but that I 
tftmid be glad to discuss them further if he wished. 

With regard to the point of international law, I first recalled that, 
"ilim (0 the troubled state of the world and to the well known desire of 
llil^ Government to keep this country out of war, this Government has in 
llm past two years, under specific provisions of law enacted by the 
I 'liiigiess, pursued a policy of refusing to permit the export of arms, 
iminiinition, and implements of war to warring nations.” I then said: 

1 must most definitely state my conviction that the question of the 
luiili'ol of the export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war from 
Ilic United States to foreign countries is a domestic question to be decided 
ly I his Government alone on the basis of the probable effect of such 
mill rill upon the fundamental policies of the Government; to wit, by 
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every legitimate means to keep this country out of war and to avoid int 
ference of any kind in the internal affairs of other nations. This Gov<|3 
ment does not concur in the thesis that it is obligatory under internatioli 
law to provide arms to either or both of the parties to a war or a d| 
conflict.” 

The legal argument was frequently advanced during 1937 and 
by personal sympathizers of the Loyalist Government. They saw only 
question involved, which was for other nations to hurl themselves' at on ^ 
into the Spanish conflict and aid the side these sympathizers favored^ 
theory such elements entertained was that, under a precept of inter 
tional law, a government facing an insurrection had a right to purci 
from other countries any needed military supplies; therefore there 
no excuse for other nations to prohibit the export of such supplies to 
Spanish Government. What these persons overlooked was a brand-njll 
and broader condition which the United States Government did not da 
overlook; namely, that the extreme danger of the Spanish conflagrati 
spreading over Europe imperatively called for nonintervention or the wit 
holding of exports to Spain. 

The possibility of our being drawn into the conflict and the 
prejudicing our security and peace brought into play the principle of: 
defense. There are often occasions when some principle of intematlelll^l 
law must be reconciled with another, for example, the rights and duti 
of neutrals versus those of belligerents. The principle of self-defense 
over and above any isolated clause of such law. The same principle hll] 
been threshed out at great length by more than a score of peaceful Eumf 
pean nations. They unanimously agreed that the danger of the Spanm 
War being spread over Europe by a policy of intervention was serioiil|| 
and they did not hesitate to embargo exports of arms to Spain and to MA| 
even further and try to prevent such exports from countries that did n^I 
have peace at heart. They had agreed on this policy months befdi^ fhfj 
United States took definite action through Congress. ' 

Hence the United States, while supporting the general Europtilj 
policy of nonintervention, based its course on the law of self-defensai I'll! 1 
question was not which side in Spain was right and which wrong, 1 )U| 
the necessity to keep ourselves from being drawn into the war. If we WPrf | 
to follow the theory of the Loyalist supporters, the United States waul4 i 
be kept busy traveling up and down the earth, giving support to slr»|» j 
gling states and groups on the theory that they were in the right 
that, therefore, we had to help them regardless of any consideratioii fiif I 
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mf own security and peace. Had we been a member of an effective system 
*i( Ifiternational security, the situation might have been different. 

, Three years later, when German U-boats were approaching our 
iliiire», sinking our ships and destroying American lives, this Government 
junced that the danger had become so serious it could no longer sit 
illll and rely on policies of neutrality under international law. It decided 
fl tniiHt adopt a broader and more compelling policy of self-defense, such 
(fPinJering the shipping lanes secure and offering Lend-Lease supplies to 
dm democracies at war, thereby superseding all laws pertaining to neu- 
Kullty that might conflict with such acts of self-defense. Then, again, 
liirtiiy shouters and clackers demanded that we forget the imminent danger 
(lift I Imperatively required us to invoke the law of self-defense, and cling, 
with eyes shut, to the laws of neutrality. 

Throughout 1937 and 1938 numerous bills were introduced in Con- 
to amend or repeal the Neutrality Act. Senator King, on February 7, 
I igtH, Introduced a bill to repeal and Senator Pittman sent it to me for 
Hiifiment. Replying on February 24 ,1 said: “I think it is generally agreed 
♦liiit our law should authorize the Government in the case of war between 
lint Ions or civil strife in some other nation, to take such action as will 
liHMiiotc the preservation of the peace and welfare of this country, and it is 
that this is the purpose which the statute in question was intended 
b* lirve. Therefore, whatever changes may be’made in legislative enact- 
this purpose should in my opinion be preserved, but with greater 
♦tl**te 4 ion in the President, with whom rests responsibility for the conduct 
nl Our foreign relations.” 

I added that, in certain contingencies, there should be authority to 
HMfily an arms embargo. Also, that the licensing system operated under 
I hr National Munitions Control Board was an entirely sound policy 
it was most important that we at all times should have a record 
♦if arms shipments. Moreover, “while differences of opinion may exist 
ai to the wisdom of legislation authorizing the control of the export of 
mllrlnv other than arms, ammunition, and implements of war, that au- 
ihijflty might in many cases be found extremely useful.” I added that 
provisions, such as those relating to financial transactions with 
tirlllitercnts, American vessels carrying arms, and prohibiting travel by 
Amrriran citizens on belligerent vessels, filled gaps in previous neutrality 
Irglilution. 

This synthesized my attitude toward neutrality legislation, follow¬ 
ing llic passage, within two years, of four separate Acts of Congress on 
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the subject. I felt that authority should be given the President to p#f 
form certain functions^ such as imposing an arms embargo or setting 
a system for the supervision of the traffic in arms. Such authority ooi^ 
be vitally important and should be on the statute books in case of c 
gency. But, since the carrying out of neutrality legislation and its .,,- 
presence on our statute books had a sharp effect on our foreign relatld|ll|f 
and since the President was responsible for the conduct of those relatloi^ 
I felt he should have the utmost discretion as to the time, place, 
manner of applying the neutrality provisions. 

And I never ceased to believe that the President should have ilM 
right to impose an embargo against an aggressor and not against a viclint 
Legal minds might argue that it was difficult, or impossible, t6 
aggression or the aggressor; but it was not really hard, in actual practlfi| 
to determine which nation began a war. When Italy invaded £thIof 4 i| 
when Japan marched into China, when Germany crossed the Polish fm* 
tier, it was easy enough to see which was the aggressor, which the vlctlni) 
At no time, I was cmivinced, should other nations, particularly those 
Aggressive tendencies, be given to understand that our course of 
was bound in advance, no matter what steps they took, 

I gave a written ‘ opinion to Senator Pittman on May 12, 193*1 w 
answer to his request for my comment on a Senate joint resolution Inlp^j 
duced by Senator Nye to repeal the Act of January 8, 1937, applyiB|! 
to Spain, and conditionally raise the embargo against the Spanish Chiyi 
ernment. Pointing out that this legislation would lift the embargo agii 
one party to the Spanish conflict while leaving it in effect agairiAt 
other, I said: “Even if the legislation applied to both parties, 
ment would still subject us to \innecessary risks we have sq far ttvoUM 
We do not know what lies ahead in the Spanish situation. The origlnl 
danger still exists. In view of the continued danger of internatioTuiI I'llf 
flict arising from the circumstances of the struggle, any proposal wlll4« 
at this juncture contemplates a reversal of our policy of strict nonltltofi 
ference which we have thus far so scrupulously followed, and under 
operation of which we have kept out of involvements, would offer a 
possibility of complications,” 

I therefore, “from the standpoint of the best interests of the UnL 
States,” advised against the resolution, saying: “Our first solicitud# 
be the peace and welfare of this country, and the real test of the 
bility of making any changes in the statutes-now in effect should 
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whflher such changes would further tend to keep us from becoming 
Involved directly or indirectly in a dangerous European situation.” 

Later in the year the President, beset by pressures from all sides and 
^ informal legal opinions from interested parties, began to wonder 
idiiither he had authority to lift the embargo on Spain. After he had 
biked my opinion, I sent him a memorandum on November 18, enclosing 
IHp Act of Congress of 1937 specifically imposing an embargo on ship- 
UV'titS of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to Spain, “This 
it clear, I think, that only Congress can change our embargo 
[fiillry as continued in this Act,” I said. 

The Spanish Civil War raged bitterly for nearly three years. But, 
it« A result of our nonintervention policy, and the nonintervention policy 
b( Britain, France, and a score of other nations, the war did not lead 
fi 1 general conflict. True, the fascist forces won out, but Spain was not 
thft cause of the European War when that conflict came. General Franco 
ikUM Hitler and Mussolini to some extent, but Spain herself did not 
i^iUrr the war. Meantime our relations with Britain and France were 
tuillcred because of our cooperation during the Spanish War, They would 
li-lVP been seriously impaired, and the Axis countries thereby much en- 
HHirAged, had we acted otherwise. 

In the absence of a general system of international security in which 
wi participated, and in view of the dangers that would clearly confront 
Ui If we embarked on a policy independently of the European nations 
In other words, given all the circumstances of the time—it was difficult 
lijr me then, as it is now, to see how. we could have followed any other 
I MUfHe. 


























37 : Crusade for Economic Sanity ' 

# 

WHILE STRIVING TO PREVENT the political fabric of I 
world from being rent completely to bits, I kept hammering hontf j 
economic side of international relations as the major possibility for t¥l 
ing the catastrophe, and advocating rearmament for our defense In (|| 
the catastrophe came to pass. When 1937 arrived, the Trade Agreemfl 
Act had been in effect nearly three years. It had demonstrated its aipHl 
to augment trade by lowering our own tariff barriers and inducing fi| 
nations to do likewise and by lessening discrimination in commercli ( 
trade with the fourteen countries with whom we had negotiated ||tf| 
ments was markedly increasing. International groups such as thf f\ 
American Conferences and the League of Nations recognized the MSl 
rocal trade agreements on the most-favored-nation basis as the most M 
tical method of curing the world^s economic illness. 

The Trade Agreements Act, about to expire June 12, 1937j M 
faced a major struggle as we sought legislation to renew it. The Act 
formed one of the most controversial points of the Presidential cain(8l|| 
in 1936, and I could foresee that strong opposition would rise agftinti 
during the debate in Congress. Many Members would be for killlt|| 
entirely, others would seek to emasculate it. 

Before I left for Buenos Aires we had begun at the State DepartffUl 
to prepare for the struggle. In talking it over with the Presidenti I tm 
he favored making the bill permanent, instead of limiting it to three ^ 
as in the present Act. I also preferred the permanent idea, but Attlmi 
doubted our ability to pass it; hence I stood for the three-year lltnl 
because I felt the bill thus would have a better chance to pass thi Hn 
and Senate. The bill went up to the House as the President wantiMfl j 
but the House Ways and Means Committee inserted the three-year lli|| 
tation, and it was introduced in that form. 

I appeared before the House Committee on January 21, and preuoll 
a statement to the Senate Finance Committee on February iO| nfiutll 
for renewal of the Trade Agreements Act. To both committees I fdriiil 
the role that bettered economic conditions throughout the world ttHll 
play in alleviating the political tension. “There is not the slightest duiilil# 
I said to the Senate committee, “that our abandonment of the trad# Ifl 
ments program at this juncture would mean a resumption of internal lui 
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♦tfnuniiic warfare which is now showing such marked signs of abatement. 
Ib'nrwed economic warfare would inevitably mean an intensification of 
Ika present-day political tension which is already pushing many nations 
!■ I he direction of military conflict.” 

I pointed out that, if such a war came, even if we were not drawn 
Mit It, “we cannot avoid being hurt by the profound economic upheaval 

h must inevitably accompany a widespread military conflict anywhere 
Ik rlu' world. There is, of course, only one sure way for us to be spared 
♦III’ damage wrought by war, and that is for war not to occur. There is 
m more dangerous cause of war than economic distress, and no more 
factor in creating such distress than stagnation and paralysis in 
I hi field of international commerce. In the years which lie immediately 
an adequate revival of international trade will be the most powerful 
tiiiKlf* force for easing political tensions and averting the danger of war.” 

To the House committee I said: “No peace machinery, however 
fiinfn tly constructed, can operate among nations which are economically 
nt WHr rather than at peace with each other. . . . No nation is more 
MUily to seek relief by the forcible acquisition of territory or is more 
faulty stampeded into the hysteria of war than one whose population finds 
It '^11 hopelessly mired in economic poverty and widespread privation.” 

1 ’he fight in both Houses was bitter. The Republicans generally 
KkMciI against the bill, and some Democrats, particularly from the cattle, 
and copper states, joined them. Our opponents claimed that the 
thidr agreements had let in a “flood” of imports, that it bound the hands 
til Congress, that nations with whom we did not have agreements got 
Liiirtils without giving us any in return, and that we employed a “star 
ilKMiiljer” system of negotiation. When the vote came, however, we 
i 4 ilKhir<J a considerable majority, 285 to loi in the House and 58 to 24 
Jk the Senate. 

We now had three more years in which to spread the idea of freer 
limlr throughout the world. But, with one war raging in Europe and a 
|fi'(iirr one preparing, there was every reason to doubt that we should 
II fair trial. 

With the greatest commercial nation of the world. Great Britain, we 
lirtil yet no trade agreement. I had been striving from the time of the 
\ Economic Conference to convince the British Government that 

M ihould give up its ideas of preferential tariffs, which meant discrimina- 
niu! its policy of bilateral balancing agreements, which had the effect 
♦4 Pttusing discrimination and restricting trade. In numerous conversations 

h 
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with British Ambassador Sir Ronald Lindsay I sought to state and rM 
my economic principle so that he would convey them to his GovernM 
It seemed to me that our trade agreements program could not be cod 
ered complete until the United Kingdom was inserted as the apex M 

arch. 3 

It seemed ironic to me that we should have so much difficulty ge| 
Britain into our trade agreements system, because I had drawn had 
on the former policy of Britain herself in formulating our program. Tj 
gone back to the British procedure before the Civil War, which ? 
bilateral treatment, coupled with the unconditional most-favored-n* 
policy. Once they had-got it started, it spread like the waves of the oi 
two or three states coming in at a time. I had observed with intereild 
the British had built their great world structure of trade on this syd 
even though they abandoned it after the First World War. ■ 

I held a basic discussion of the whole trade question with^Llnij^ 
on January 22, 1936. Because of the importance of the conversfitlix(| 
cabled a comprehensive memorandum on it to our diplomatic ? 
abroad. I said to the Ambassador I was not prepared to say wliat 
happen to the world if this movement should break down through 1 
of support from important commercial nations, especially those grdi 
interested in international trade, as was Great Britain. I contrasted 1 
broad policy of the United States in entering into trade agreements on ( 
most-favored-nation basis with certain methods and policies in trad# 
the part of the British Government which I felt were seriously harullul 
ping the prosecution of our international trade recovery program.- 

As an example of what I had in mind, I cited to Lindsay our 111 
agreement with Brazil. When* it was signed, Brazil had. a trade blilm 
of $50,000,000 to her credit in this country. If we had adopted a nnw 
balancing agreement such as Britain, Germany, and other countri|S 
negotiating, we would have insisted that this credit be applied ,lo I 
purchase pf American goods only, or toward the payment of 
bonds owned by Americans. We did not take advantage of Brazil’s cr«l 
however, because we wanted to promote trade among all nations. HrlU 
and other countries had benefited by this policy, because Brazil « 
thereby able to use the $50,000,000 credit to purchase goods from thi 
as well as, or instead of, from us. I also pointed out that we had rprga 
sales of vast quantities of cotton to Germany rather than adopt n 
porary, shortsighted trade practice. 

I put it bluntly to Lindsay that a number of clearing arr;mgCniB( 
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UMliiid by Britain with Argentina, Germany, Italy, and other countries 
^10 handicapping the efforts of this Government to carry forward its 
hriiNd program with the favored-nation policy underlying it. 

Lindsay argued that his Government’s action was more or less nat- 
;^l becaufie of the unfavorable balance of trade it had with some other 
imiilries. 

The whole tendency in most of these clearinghouse cases, I replied, 

I to drive straight toward bilateral trading and to restrict and obstruct 
lUm total of world trade. 

I then said his Government had suddenly had its attention attracted 
j Mti astonishing development in world affairs^-Italy’s ambitious military 
fjlinimlgn in East Africa. It had to be admitted that if Italy’s exports had 
mated the pre-crisis volume, there was every likelihood that her 
would not today be involved in a campaign. Of course, Lindsay s 
j Jill in men t could continue to proceed leisurely. But there was a real 
ianhfilniity that other military forces would be on the march before this 
I l^iirrly policy of restoring trade and employment had come to a head. 

*''rhe experience of Italy,” I went on, “should be a warning to all our 
: liiiv^rnments alike. The most incomprehensible circumstance in the whole 
piMlrm world is the dominating ability of individuals or one man to 
I if nil the mental processes of the entire population of a country, as in 
and Italy, to the point where overnight they insist upon being 
lntH Into the frontline trenches without delay. When people are employed 
jflit they and their families are reasonably comfortable and hence con- 
they have no disposition to follow agitators and to enthrone dic- 

But the world, I pointed out, was producing and consuming substan- 
ihilly less than six, eight, or ten years ago, and there was ample room for 
I |iUpOOOjOOO,ooo increase in international trade and for immense invest- 
IflflilH that a hardheaded businessman would consider sound, both of 

\\ could provide employment for twelve to fourteen million persons. 
'I III*! ttclion, I concluded, would probably mark the difference between war 
lliil pnice in Europe in the not distant future. 

I scut the President a copy of my memorandum on this conversation. 
Oil rrbruury 6 he sent me this note; 

You are splendid in what you said to the British Ambassador. Inci- 
♦l^liully, I get it from a number of sources in England and Europe that 
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increase in trade, is beginning to get under their skins and that 
getting heartily sick of mere bilateral agreements. Keep up thi M 
work. f F. i>, || 

In the spring of 1936,1 communteated frequently to the BritUi ^ 
ernment my earnest request that they should issue a public stateoMt il 
their commercial policy would follow the lines of our trade agmifllil 
Those in authority in London^ however, were not willing. 

The British Ambassador went to Britain in the summer of || 
While he was gone an event occurred that had prospects of ailill 
economic negotiations between Britain and the United States. In f 
tember and October, 1936, agreements were reached principally amot)|^| 
United States, Britain, and France, to stabilize the dollar, poundi'l 
franc and base them externally on gold. The French franc was 
neously devalued. These accords, we hoped, would remove one itf 
arguments so strenuously advanced at the London Economic Con(lf|| 
that certain countries could not begin to consider eliminating tra4f | 
tiers until they could take action on the basis of stabilized currii|| 

British Ambassador Lindsay came back to see me October 22, m 
for another basic talk, after having spent two and a half months In.; 
own country. I said to Lindsay that a noted Britisher had recently | 
me that Great Britain had no particular objective in foreign policy 1 
now except to arm heavily for defensive purposes and await a 
military explosion in central Europe within another year or two. I mft 
favored necessary rearmament of the democracies in view of the. ri||g 
ment of the dictatorships; but I felt that we should also offer 
program for cooperation—namely, our trade agreements. 

Lindsay admitted that hi§ Government did not have any allcrtlill 
policy, at least deeply in mind. 

I replied that the United States for some time had had a very de||| 
policy in mind—namely, our program for world economic and pm 
rehabilitation. 

Two things, I said, were as inevitable as fate within another twQ] 
three years. One was that if a great trading country like Great lirlii 
and another great trading country like the United States became inert il 
undertook further self-containment alone, such countries as Japan, Q 
many, and Italy with their armies and navies would in two or three yn 
dominate nearly every square foot of trade territory other than that un^ 
the immediate control of Great Britain and the United States. That W4a 
leave our two countries in an amazingly disadvantageous situatioAi 
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The second certainty, I continued, was that, if this course of further 
lliddilon of our two countries was pursued, the food and raw-material- 

C 4wcmg countries would be driven to establish their own crude manu- 
ttirlng plants to produce their manufactured necessities at double and 
prices. And the industrial countries would be desperately attempting 
If flo their own farming at five to ten times the present cost of production, 
t'hl world would then find itself in the most uneconomic condition it had 
(iViU in within two hundred years. 

I expressed my belief that people of both our countries were in the 
mm boat as far as the dangerous future was concerned, and that we 
Htiilil not avoid leadership. I thought, however, that Britain should take 
llfli linid in Europe because the opposition sentiment in this country was 
III greater than it could possibly be in Britain. 

I said I was keenly disappointed that the dominant statesmanship 
id liritain was only disposed to pursue the one course that contemplated 
I (Military explosion. We had to keep in mind that this static attitude of 
iMii’Knien in Europe as to economic policy existed while Japanese mili- 
\Mlmu moved deeper into eastern Asia, Mussolini marched his armies into 
and Germany marched into the Rhineland, And still worse 
|rt|Mi*rlc!fices were ahead for inert governments like that of Britain. 

It British statesmen declined to move forward at all in support of 
111 lltcrnative program of peace and trade restoration, I added, this fact 
miald inevitably become known to every other country. This alternative 
iBiiVMUient, I concluded, must either go forward or perish. 

At my request, James Clement DunrvChief of the Western European 
I Million, summed up my views in a letter to Ambassador Bingham in 
I Million on October 27, 1936. Dunn, beginning at the bottom in the State 
liii[mrtment, had attracted favorable attention constantly as he moved 
Awn Illy upward. He was of particular aid to me and to the Department 
gt-fiMmliy. 

“I'he Secretary,’' he wrote, “has a very deep feeling that the respon- 
Alflu heads of the British Government, while initiating and organizing 
\\iiik rearmament program as a means of protecting England in case of an 
IMrtik from the Continent, are definitely losing an opportunity to set 
lull 1*1 in motion which would have a most helpful effect in preventing war 
Miirnigh the adoption of a more liberal trade policy along the lines of that 
MMW advocated by this Government. 

"lie feels that it may be that war will come. It may be that war will 
M Ml III no matter what line of action is taken‘by the important nations of 
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Europe within the near future, but the Secretary also feels, and^eell M 
strongly, that a mere preparation fof war is no way to prevent it, flW 
time should be lost in pressing forward the one possibility, even lltfl 
it may be only a possibility, of avoiding war, that is, to reestablish IM 
and substantial trade upon a firm basis of equality of treattotnl | 
exchange of opportunities for trade to the greatest extent each natlflli 
possibly contribute. In other words, the question which comes 111 
Secretary’s mind, if he were to be told by British officials that thqf| 
rearming preparing to protect themselves for war would be, *And M 
else are you doing with a view to working out an alternative pro0ii||||| 
international relations which will try to avert a war?’” i 

In January, 1937, Walter Runciman, president of the Britlill* tM 
of Trade, visited Washington, and had a- long talk with me. Whflli 
tended to agree with my principles, he emphasized the difficultjes ftflll 
would have in extricating herself from the Empire preferences agroMli 
reached at Ottawa in 1932. \ 

Runciman made a remark on the political situation which sluflk | 
like an old stump in a field. He said Britain was waiting to see 
Germany was going to do. \ 

I jumped him. Apparently, I said, different groups were wailtMj 
see what each was going to do. The result was that no move men ti Mil 
peaceful lines were now being even undertaken. Instead, most iiM^I 
were arming to the teeth, ostensibly for self-defense. J 

I said I realized fully that the problems facing the nations o( Kl|f| 
were vastly more complicated than any immediately facing the natlOM; 
the Western Hemisphere. But until three years ago the twenty 
the south of the United State§ were not speaking to us except as a mil 
of strained courtesy. If we had sat still as some of our good frleitdi | 
now doing in different countries in Europe, waiting to see whatl tl)0 wH 
nations might say or do, the nations of this hemisphere would no I h 
been on speaking terms today, T 

Then I outlined a program to Runciman. My idea was ihilM 
important country in Europe—Great Britain, foi: instance—shoilUf^ 
the lead in proclaiming a program of liberal economic relations, on ^ 
of world order under law. If a country like Britain did so, the Snti( 4 l 
vian countries would at once get behind it, as would the counlrtfw ll 
Hqlland to Switzerland, some of the Balkans, possibly Poland, amlj 
tainly the twenty-two American nations. , 

^‘As a result,” I went on, “nearly forty nations would be ninri 
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It the Western World proclaiming a broad, concrete basic program to 
international order and promote and preserve peace and the eco- 
Hithtli! well-being of people everywhere. The tremendous economic and 
influence of all those nations would be exerted upon any country 
ii4 dlsptised to join with them. Such a country could no longer question 
III* kikkI faith of any of the nations pursuing this peaceful program or its 
desire to establish fair and friendly relations. 

,,**Consequently, all the important nations would, in all probability, 
)i4ll In such a broad, wholesome movement. If, for the time being, some 
should refuse to join, the nearly forty nations formulating and 
MpiHurting such a program would, in any event, be doing the wisest and 

profitable thing for themselves and the world.” 

My point was that the economic approach should be the spear point 
tlir approach to peace. First, get all the commercial nations in agree- 
IfiiMil on liberalizing and increasing trade, removing trade restrictions and 
f lltoliiating discrimination. And then, with nearly forty nations banded 
on economic grounds, show recalcitrant nations like Germany 
^llil Italy the undoubted benefits of joining in the same movement. 

If the Axis nations came in, the gate would be wide open for a dis- 
of political problems. 

The United States had taken the lead in the trade agreements pro- 
but I felt that Britain should take the lead in this concerted eco- 
movement This because she had been moving in the opposite 
fllnudoM, toward economic nationalism, and because her commercial 
ti-fNtlouH with most of the nations of Europe were closer than those of 
countries. 

*Mf Great Britain,” I said, “were to proclaim tomorrow her support 
|mI Inulership in this program—as she could—it would literally thrill 
Itis World and especially the peace forces and the forces of law, order, 
and religion ever3rwhere.” 

Kniu iman listened attentively to my exposition, and occasionally 
ft'Mld^d in the affirmative; but I was quite sure he was not with me as 
MW HH I should have liked. 

I Informed him that, while I was in South America, I had talked with 
bfiilMiiM Latin American statesmen about a possible leadership by Britain 
li lUrli a movement.,In various talks with Latin American and British 
f»pih«i»nlalives I had, in fact, sought to help Britain expand her trade 

Imllnding to her and the Latin American countries opportunities for 
jih'ii iodog commerce between them. 
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“In each instance, however,” I commented, “the Latin AmerlciHll 
resentatives said they did not know which way Britain was niovifl|||| 
be entirely candid, I myself am convinced, on viewing the entire || 
of British acts and utterances, that the British Government Is nM 
backward toward the extremes of economic nationalism, instead of (m 
toward economic recovery.” 

At the end of the same month—January, 1937—British AmbiMi 
Lindsay brought me a memorandum from his Government. This MMI 
that British tariff rates had been maintained at a lower level thin q 
of almost any other country, that Britain's balance of visible 
becoming more unfavorable to her each year, and that the Ottawa RNI 
tariff preference agreements did not bar the rehabilitation of world tjl 
or have any prejudicial effects on armaments or world peace. The 
orandum did not, however, go into the question of the bilateral biill^l 
agreements Britain had been making with other countries. It expfSiKl 
desire to coop)erate with us in eliminating restrictions on world Irrirtf | 
indicated that they were approaching the question of trade agrif|| 
negotiations with us. 

My earnest, comprehensive discussions with the British' serrnll 
were beginning to bear some fruit, Britain could see, moreover* tilM 
broad movement of commercial restoration would assist rather than liiijl 
all rearmament necessary for the protection of her security. 

It was against this background that I held a long conversittuil I 
Canadian Prime Minister Mackenzie King when he visited WiiNidlll 
on March 5, 1937. I already thought a great deal of the Canadlnfi Vt 
Minister from what I knew of his work, and I was to think eVfU || 
of him as succeeding years brought us into close cooperation and fril 
ship. In later years he used to make it a point, whenever in Wanhlti||( 
to come to my apartment for a quiet, informal luncheon or diniim | 
Mrs. Hull and myself alone, so that we could have lon^, unintrrilt|l 
conversations. 

I found him a very serious-minded person, thoroughly agrernlili 
his relations with others, philosophical, unpretentious, and sanely IlN 
He possessed great vision and constructive ability. Not an imprinili' 
orator, he was nevertheless a fluent, forceful, and captivating 
I never knew a more unselfish patriot or a man who loved humanity IM 
These many-sided qualities had enabled him to oust a strong mjin, l^^f 
Prime Minister Bennett, along with the Conservative Party* and to I 
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lor many years as the foremost leader of thought and of the liberal 
ilNllllNil forces in Canada. 

I Mackenzie King was not too dogmatic or clannish in his attitude 
Great Britain when dealing with important relations among our 
(Him ft countries. While naturally basing his position at all times on the 
iWlMaii'y interests of Canada, he recognized that the best promotion of 
Interests called for mutually desirable, profitable relations with 
I'mail lids next-door neighbor, the United States, as well as with Great 
lltMrtiii. 1 do not recall a single instance where he went out of his way to 
f#lili' with Great Britain at the expense of such a policy between the 
(hiUnl States and Canada. He was, of course, wholeheartedly friendly 
(tmuid Great Britain, and conducted relations between her and Canada 
IlHixHlingly. 

He was discouraged when he came to see me in March, 1937. He 
JiUMiMked that conditions in Europe continued to be very confused, were 
IHjiiovIng but little in some ways and becoming worse in others. Ger- 
gwiiy, of course, was at the heart of these difficulties. 

Am he made this comment I handed him, to read in confidence, an 
cable that had just come in from Ambassador Dodd in Berlin, 
IlfiiM recounted a conference he had had with Foreign Minister von 
Kf^otrdh and with Hjalmar Schacht. Von Neurath said that nothing could 
ti*' HI ituni)lished by a peace and disarmament conference because arms 
HNimliu’turers would control their governments as they had done since 
Also Germany would never allow the Loyalist Government in Spain 
lule that country. He blamed Britain's rearmament policy for Europe's 
thereby putting the caisson before the horse. Schacht said he 
iHirril entirely with the United States about freer international trade, 
IH'I I hut this was the basic way to avoid war. 

Am Mackenzie King finished reading it he exclaimed that it was 
iliiolnlely amazing. 

I went over with him what I had told Walter Runciman in January. 
I nld il seemed clear to me that as matters stood in Europe, with each 
MliMiry arming on a huge scale professedly for self-defense, with no seri- 
imt talk or movement in the direction of peace or the restoration of normal 
liti'ihiilional relationships, two angles were omitted in appraising future 
«tifVi'|o|>n)ents, 

"One,” I said, “is the inevitability of an economic collapse within 
Mitollirr two years in the light of Europe's wholly unsound economic 
♦Mat line, rendered even more unsound by its immense program of arma- 
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merits. The second is that, if all nations simply arm and sit back awi 
future developments in international affairs, with the channels of 
national trade relatively dried up and with no opportunity for 
nations to procure their actual necessities, seventy million Germanic 
some day become sufficiently hungry and ill clothed to get desp 
As a result, one to two million Germans, well trained and fairly 
armed, will start on the march, probably to the south. Then whflti 
Great Britain and other countries do who have been sitting back am 
merely for self-defense?” 

Mackenzie King commented that he was in agreement with my ^ 
nomic theories, and that Canada was practicing the same policy* 

Knowing that he was going soon to London, where he had c 
erable influence with the British Government, I made an eamcit 
with him which I felt might have some effect in the United Kinid 
I wanted action rather than a policy of waiting. 

“Some of my British friends back yonder,” I said, “in diflcti 
economic programs with me, remarked that they preferred first 
what Italy was going to do. Then they discovered what she was guln|, 
do and they proceeded to prepare a great program of armaments^ 
is .still being steadily* enlarged. Now some of my British friends my 
are waiting to see what the Germans are going to do.” 

I said that the broad course I had outlined to Runciman, and 
to the Canadian Prime Minister, was the only alternative to the 
helpless, hopeless drift of uncontrolled conditions in Europe. So 
neither an individual nor a concerted effort toward this end was atti 
or seriously contemplated by the countries, particularly of EiJrr)|Hy, 
month would hear more distiiytly the roar of the military Niagara* 

“There^s not a moment to lose,” I warned. “Even now it may lis 
late.” 

My conversation with Mackenzie King was one of the most 
hensive I engaged in with any visiting statesman or anibassadoPi ll 
not end until word came from the White House that the Prestdriit 
waiting to see my visitor. My notes are among the fullest of the huttdl 
on conversations I had with other representatives. The talk was 
in that it sought to hit at the roots of the problems facing the 
And I knew that Mackenzie King would faithfully interpret to the I 
Government what I had said. 

Undoubtedly Mackenzie King did have some effect in London, 
British Imperial Conference met there in May, 1937. One of Iti lOf 
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IliiHS was that every practicable step should be taken to stimulate inter- 
trade. The previous month the British and French Governments 
tlaltiret] Belgian Prime Minister Paul van Zeeland to confer with other 
on their behalf, to see what action could be taken toward more 
j trade. Van Zeeland came to the United States and conferred with 
(lis President and me. I went into my trade principles with him in great 
llfilill. In August, Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, economic adviser to the 
j |h It lull Government, came ovct. Throughout these months quiet conver- 
UlIrMiH went on between the British and ourselves to see if sufficient possi- 
, (fdtdrii existed to warrant the negotiation of a trade agreement. Finally, 
m November 18, 1937, the State Department gave formal notice that a 
(ifiile agreement between the two countries was contemplated. 

The world reaction to this announcement confirmed my belief that 
tti# wi grid’s political tension could be eased if a new economic basis were 
fMuili'd. Berlin was keenly interested, and officials there tended to eval- 

what effect it might have in stimulating a flow of our raw materials 
1*1 Hrltain in case of war, Italy expressed renewed interest in negotiating 
I iHiml-favored-nation treaty with us. The British Dominions were gen- 
favorable. On this side we had to minimize the political nuances 
id I hr prospective agreement, in deference to the widespread isolationist 
wililnient here. We could stress our belief that liberal commercial policy, 
tphrmiizcd by the trade agreements, tended to promote peace, but we had 
In fill careful to emphasize that an agreement with Britain on trade com- 
jiiiMrfl no agreement whatever in the nature of a mutual political or 
♦tufrrtHc policy. 

Our negotiations with the British proved the most difficult of any we 
tiHil yrt conducted. They dragged out nearly a year. Because Britain was 
iiiil mnjor customer, the variety of products to be considered was wide. 

Britain was a large exporter of manufactured products, many of 
ivlih It competed with ours, we had to be doubly careful in granting con- 
i » lions on such items. The mere announcement of our intention to nego- 
IMIlt nn agreement with Britain had provoked a violent response from 
American manufacturers. And because Britain was still tied in with 
tnii»rrlal tariff preferences, she had to keep the Empire in mind in con- 
M lions she offered. 

Simultaneously with the British negotiations we conducted.negotia- 
khm for a new trade agreement with Canada. The negotiations became, 
III nmiiy respects, triangular, because concessions granted between the 
llititrd States and Britain had to take into account the trade between 
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Canada and the United States and between Canada and Britain. Sty 
times the negotiations seemed on the verge of breaking down, and ( 
not hesitate to appeal directly to Prime Minister Chamberlain UlfQ 
American Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy in London. 

Finally, both the British and the new Canadian agreemetit % 
signed at the White House on November 17, 1938, in the preMnK 
President Roosevelt—Mackenzie King signing for Canada, Litidiay 
Britain, and I for the United States. The agreement with Britaia rtVil 
the protectionist trend that had developed there in the previoul -fl 
years, and made major breaches in the preferential tariff wall efK 
around the British Empire in 1932. (In 1930 only 15 per cent of litHI 
into the United Kingdom had been dutiable, whereas after 1932 thli ^ 
rose to 58 per cent.) The_ agreement was of marked benefit to AntfM 
agriculture, removing duties entirely on wheat, lard, and flour and Mil 
ing them materially on rice, apples, pears, and some canned fruitSi 

Again, the political effect of the accord was weighed throughaiil 
world as much as its economic effect. But unfortunately it had comt 
late, Europe was already living in turmoil and fear. Had the Hr(i 
agreement been among our first instead of among our last, had ll tl 
negotiated in 1934, 1935? or 1936, its results would have been far grfi 
As it was, the agreement scarcely had a chance to operate. It came ) 
effect when war had been raging in Spain nearly two years and n 
in China nearly a year and a half; and only eight months after It I 
to operate Hitler marched into Poland. 


38 : Japan Would Swallow China 


ONE MONTH PRIOR TO the outbreak of Var between Japan 
•ftil fJhina in July, 1937, we had an informal but fundamental exchange 
M idrfts on foreign policy with Great Britain. This began with a series 
|rf nervations in a memorandum by Neville Chamberlain, who had 
Prime Minister on May 28. Chamberlain set forth that the basis 
M rill ropers trouble was fear of German aggression. Germany was not 
to agree to disarmament, therefore British rearmament was essen¬ 
tial, While armaments programs were the cause of much of Europe’s 
ailments, they stemmed from the political situation. The greatest 
contribution the United States could offer would be amendment 
Ht iMnitrality legislation to make possible a distinction between aggressor 
litfl victim. Some form of collaboration between the United States and 
would go far toward restoring confidence to the world and avert¬ 
ing ihv current menace. 

With regard to the Far East, Chamberlain said that anything tending 
lllbilize it would ease Britain’s position, since otherwise she might 
herself engaged in hostilities in Europe and the Far East simul- 
liMiruHnIy. Britain would therefore welcome an exchange of views on the 
j«M^ilblllty of putting Anglo-American-Japanese relations on a harmonious 

I had become very well acquainted with the new Prime Minister 
fti Uii London Economic Conference in 1933, where we worked together 
daily for six 'weeks. He was unassuming, agreeable, and frank, 
ir*u| I enjoyed the conversations and conferences in which he took part. 
) h nhied quite a little of his personality, political leanings, and record. 
I hU knowledge stood me well in hand in dealing with the British Gov- 
when Chamberlain became Prime Minister. The Chamberlain 
I nment was always accessible to us and was disposed to consider 
any matters we presented to it and to give us frank replies. 
Knowing that Chamberlain’s father, Joseph Chamberlain, had 
the movement for high-tariff policy in Britain and conducted a 
•»lM‘hUouK campaign for it, I feared that Chamberlain himself would 
II trade agreement with us; but even there he was eventually will- 
In IlKten to our views. Chamberlain terribly misconceived the purposes 
4hi| eapacities of the Axis Powers; but it was his passionate devotion 
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to peace that obscured his judgment. Moreover, he was keenly mM| 
of the state of public^ opinion in Great Britain, which clung to l arf ill 
almost as devotedly as did public opinion in the United States, Hi | 
that his people were still too tired and too violently opposed to Mttli 
war to consider with much patience any national defense undertiUl 
unless they were sugar-coated with great efforts for peace, evctt f|| 
peace was not possible. 

We at the State Department gave considerable attention to dfill 
an informal memorandum in reply to Chamberlain^s observation!, % 
President approved it, and, on June i, 1937, I called in Britilll A 
bassador Sir Ronald Lindsay and handed him the note. i* 

‘‘Deeply concerned over the absence of a trustworthy basis 
national relations and the presence of a constant menace to peaOi?* 
said, “this Government has been doing its utmost to formulatt and' 
bring about effective application of a program which might serve to llfl 
countries together on a more satisfactory basis than that which fl 
obtains. If this Government emphasizes somewhat more than do#! | 
Chamberlain the economic aspect of the matters which he dlsctiMMi 
does so because it genuinely believes that if trade relations betwenit | 
tions can be broadened on lines and under conditions where it sttrvil 
advance economic welfare, existing political tensions would be th#K 
eased.” 

As for amending the Neutrality Act—^which had been signid J 
one month before, after having passed Congress by an overwholfVI 
majority—^we could only point out that the Act gave the Presides I M 
discretion because he could determine whether its provisions shoutll 
invoked and he could make e^eptions as to commerce to bordetlng m 
tries, meaning Canada. <1 

With regard to the Far East, we noted the British Oovemnil! 
opinion that there were signs that Japan might realize that the fil 
trend of her policy had not been to her advantage, and that sh# ( 
contemplating a change toward better cooperation with her neighlxif! 
the Far East and with the powers that had great interests \ 

too, felt that there were forces within and between Japan and 
working toward peace. 

If, however, aggression should come in the Far East, we shntdil 
pect to try to afford appropriate protection to our legitimate 
there, although we could not state in advance what methods ot |ir«( 
tion we would employ. “It is the traditional policy of this country,** 
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(Hllnicd out, “not to enter into those types of agreement which constitute 
fir which suggest alliance. We feel that the governments principally in- 
»i«refttcd in the Far East should endeavor constantly to exercise a whole- 
IHHIU' and restraining influence toward conserving and safeguarding the 
riihts and interests of all concerned, and toward preventing friction and 
d!^lopment of tensions. We believe that consultation between and among 
i\\P powers most interested, followed by procedure on parallel lines and 
iirHUurrently, tends to promote the effectiveness of such efforts.” 

We pointed out that the principles of policy maintained by Britain 
!iut the United States were expressed in the Washington Conference 
Mnuiles, and that we regarded most of these treaties as being legally still 
in tffet't. (The naval limitation treaty had ended on December 31, 1936, 
if ! result of Japan’s denunciation.) This referred to the Nine-Power 
Itnuty especially, which pledged its signatories to respect the independ- 
wnii of China and equality of commercial q)portunity for all nations in 
i liiitii. This last principle, we said, “has always had and continues to 
Imvn this Government’s hearty support.” 

Knowing that discussions were under way between Britain and Japan 
lor A possible agreement on Far Eastern matters, we added: “We are not 
iihlivluus to the fact that developments in the Far East may in due course 
mII (or the making of new political agreements, but we are of the opinion 
\Ua[ If and when the time comes to proceed with the negotiation of such 

Agreements, the principles upon which they should advantageously be 
Iwiwtl could not deviate far from those to which the interested powers are 
mminilled in treaties at present in existence.” 

'Ihis memorandum set forth many of the basic concepts we were to 
(ullnw during the ensuing Sino-Japanese War. We had some discretion 
tunln the Neutrality Act and therefore would not apply the Act unless 
I# 4 o no were in the interest of general peace. We would consult with the 
Mllici Interested nations. We could not enter into alliances with them, but, 
Kfh'i (onsiiltation, we would pursue parallel and simultaneous action. We 
Iwlinvrd that the Nine-Power Treaty was still in effect and should be ob- 
We intended to protect our legitimate interests in the Far East, 
w# did not favor any agreement among Britain, the United States, and 
\H\m or between any two of them. An accord between the United States 
!iiil Jrtpiin or between Britain and Japan would encourage the latter, dis- 
fiHOAgc China, and destroy the united front of the Western Powers with 
fijiinl to the Orient. If there were to be new accords they should be 
hiHliidly the same as the existing Nine-Power and Four-Power Treaties. 
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Prime Minister Chamberlain replied to me directly on July | 
dressing me as “Dear Secretary of State.” He said: ^ 

“I need not assure you that I find myself in full agreement with I 
general objectives which you set out in your paper. I earnestly 
hope that the policies of the nations may be directed away from IdiM 
national exclusiveness into channels of political and economic 
tion; and it will be the constant aim of this country, by every tnMM 
its power, to promote the realization of this hope. 

“In particular, it is my sincere desire that there should be the grMlI 
possible measure of cooperation between our two countries.” ri’:( 
When fighting broke out between the Chinese and the Jap&ftfil 
the Marco Polo Bridge, ten miles west of Peiping, on the night ol 
1937, it was apparent within a few days that we were face tOtfROU III 
something far more serious than a mere skirmish. Although the JupilfN 
Foreign Office told Ambassador Grew, as he cabled me on July Hi ||| 
their own-military people seemed to believe that the firing by CWfK 
troops had not been premeditated, and although the Chinese authelltl 
in the northern Provinces signed an agreement on July ii to pint lib || 
officers involved, oust officials who obstructed Sino-Japanese coopetitM 
expel Communists, and otherwise settle the incident, the Japan pup M| 
command quickly decided to make it the springboard for a furlllPI | 
venture in China. Japanese troops stationed in the northern Pnivtgl 
already numbered many times the combined totals of all the powPri (|| 
had the right, under treaties with China, to station troops there Int || 
protection of their citizens. But on July 12 Ambassador Grew lflff*f||| 
me that the Cabinet in Tokyo had decided to send reenforceniPnll 
North China. * 

On that day, Japanese Ambassador Saito called at my olflcr 
he had assured me that his Government was trying to work out rt fl‘lpn 4 
settlement, I emphasized the futility of any other course and Ihp iMdl 
consequences of war, “A great, civilized first-class power like 
said, “not only can afford to exercise general self-restraint, but In Ihp bl| 
run it is far better that this should characterize its attitude and 

I commented that I had been looking forward with increft»luii i 
couragement to an early period when Japan and the United StrtlPP fidj| 
have an opportunity to exercise world leadership in joining togethpf ug 
constructive program like the one proclaimed at the Buenoi AlfPt Til 
ference. I stressed the fact that, from this and other viewpolntlf ll 
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j pviiyihing that serious military operations should not be allowed to get 
way. 

I The Counselor of the Chinese Embassy also called at the State De- 
] jHiiifiient the same day and was informed of our intense hope that hostili- 
\\Un iHould not develop further. The Counselor later telephoned us the 
UnlHitance of a cable from his Government asking whether we could do 
|iir*n\0thing in a mediatory capacity. It was obvious to us, however, that an 
liirrnpl at mediation would only infuriate the Japanese Government and 
ijiy!' It the chance to present to its own people the argument that the 
liVPMlrrn Powers were trying to interfere with Japan^s self-defense, as 
Hwy chose to call it, in China. 

Japanese Ambassador Saito came to my apartment on the following 
^ HInIiI, July 13, at my request, and I again stated as emphatically as pos- 
I illiM the awful dangers and consequences of war to every part of the 
Hr ill Id alike, and the impossibility of exaggerating the deep interest of my 
Ihivrtrjunent and country in peace in the Orient at this time. ^ 

'I'hree days later, on July i6, after consultation with the President, 

I l»niiicd a formal statement of our position. This was based chiefly on the 
IMjitht Pillars of Peace” program I had presented at Buenos Aires in 1936, 

hill Ii contained the fundamental principles of international conduct I had 
biiK^rUHl in the Democratic platform of 1932 and proclaimed at Monte- 
In 1933 and in numerous addresses elsewhere. We communicated 

II la ull the Governments of the world, with a request that they state 
llw'lr attitude by way of reply. 

“Unquestionably,” I said, “there are in a number of regions tensions 
f<iiil strains which on their face involve only countries that are near neigh- 
laun, but which in ultimate analysis are of inevitable concern to the whole 
**ii»|i|, Any situation in which armed hostilities are in progress or are 
IhMiatrncd is a situation wherein rights and interests of all nations either 
or may be seriously affected. There can be no serious hostilities any- 
rtlu'ir In the world which will not one way or another affect interests or 
Hub In or obligations of this country.” 

I then stated what we advocated: national and international self- 
«i lUninl; abstinence by all nations from use of force in pursuit of policy 
mii\ from interference in the internal affairs of other nations; adjustment 
Inlernational problems by peaceful negotiation and agreement; faithful 
Hb'i'rviitice of international agreements; modification of treaties, when 
liM (tinnry, by orderly processes in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and ac- 
uHiiiuiMliition; respect by all nations for the rights of others and perform- 
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ance of established obligations; revitalizing and strengthening of || 
national law; econonyc security and stability the world over; loWf 7 l||| 
removing excessive trade barriers; effective equality of commeitfll 
portunity and treatment; limitation and reduction of armament* 

^‘Realizing the necessity for maintaining armed forces adequMf^ 
national security,” I concluded, “we are prepared to reduce or to ImM 
our own armed forces in proportion to reductions or increases mi^ 
other countries. We avoid entering into alliances or entangling OBM| 
ments, but we believe in cooperative effort by peaceful and prJictM 
means in support of the principles hereinbefore stated.” 

Sixty nations soon gave their full adherence to these prlltflll 
Ironically, they included Germany, Italy, and Japan. PortU0d^ 
raised any point, objecting to “the habit of entrusting the solution 
external problems to vague formulae.” 

PortugaPs observation requires comment. In my narrative thM 
I have given frequent statement to principles of international WHi 
which some persons might say come under the category “vague fornMtl 
I never lost an opportunity, in fact, to state and restate these prlntf(| 
in public speeches, statements, diplomatic notes, and conversation# f 
foreign diplomats and visiting statesmen. To me there was nottiing Vf 
about them. They were solid, living, all-essential rules. If the' worW 
lowed them, the world could live at peace forever. If the world IlM 
them, war would be eternal. 

I had several purposes in mind in constantly reiterating thimi ft 
ciples. One was to edge our own people gradually away from the #)i 
of isolation into which so many had sunk. Another was to induee i| 
nations to adopt them and make them the cornerstone of their hW 
policies. Still another was to get peoples everywhere to believe 111 || 
so that, if aggressor governments sought war, their peoples mfghi 
or resist; and, if war did come, such peoples, having these prliul|ll|l| 
heart, would eventually swing back to the right international roiut. 

To nie these doctrines were as vital in international relallon# M 
Ten Commandments in personal relations. One can argue thal ill# ' 
Commandments, too, are “vague formulae.” But day after day itllN 
of ministers of God throughout the world are preaching theM furWHi 
and I believe there is untold value in this preaching. Society would li 
into chaos if the Ten Commandments were universally broken > ]ui| 
international society lapses into chaos when the principles of rluhl 
duct among nations are widely disregarded. 
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1 have also heard it said that the President and I confined our for- 
iIKIi policy to pious statements and no action. This is wholly untrue. We 
tiHik action after action in living up to each of the principles I stated on 
July i6. This was of value in showing other nations that we not only 
pii‘*4iht'd but practiced what we preached. We observed self-restraint in 
iflU dealings with other nations, repeatedly when Japan violated our 
IIiiIUh in the Orient. We abstained from interference in the internal af- 
taira of other nations, as when we withdrew our armed forces from Haiti. 
toV faithfully observed our international agreements. We modified treaties, 
afliKH necessary, by orderly processes, as when we wrote new treaties with 
♦ iiliH und Panama. We sought again and again to revitalize international 
Uw, We lowered or removed excessive trade barriers by means of the trade 
Hlii'rinents, and applied the principle of equality of treatment. We at- 
kmWii several conferences on disarmament, and were willing to make our 
Hiiilribution thereto. We cooperated repeatedly with other nations in sup- 
(Hti I of all these basic principles. 

Furthermore, we took repeated actions whose effect would be to bol- 
iliH the peaceful nations of the world and the League of Nations, such as 

ct>operation with League Committees for the Far East, the Chaco, and 
llillijii and the League committees on humanitarian and economic under- 
lutilugs, our moral embargo in the Italo-Ethiopian War, our offer not to 
hniuule League sanctions against an aggressor, and our nonintervention 
(Miliry in Spain. In addition, we sought further actions whose effect would 
been similar but which were defeated by the isolationist elements’ 
)iM HU re on Congress, such as the resolution to empower the President to 
(itiu r an arms embargo against an aggressor, and our proposed entrance 
iuhj I lie World Court. 

If a person violates some of the “vague formulae” of ^e Ten Com- 
iHiiUtlinents included in man-made laws, the police go after him and he 
hmIi ii|) in jail. To him, to the police, and to society there is nothing vague 
Ifi llirne formulae. Unfortunately, if a nation violated some of the com- 
iHuuly accepted rules of international conduct, there was no police to 
punishment. All the more reason, therefore, for some of us never 
I ‘ frlax our efforts to convince the people of the world, even if some of 
llu' polilical leaders sneered, that international morality was as essential 
IT- Individual morality. 

No! until all peoples cling to the rules of international conduct as 
♦Iftphgly as they do to the commandments of personal conduct can there 
bt much stability among nations as there is among persons. 
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The very fact that Germany, Italy, and Japan adhered to the; 
pies I set before theiji on July i6, however hypocritical was thete^( 
tude, showed they dared not permit their own peoples to believe thiil 
were willing to throw such rules of conduct overboard. The Japaneii ^ 
ernment while concurring in these principles added this cryptic 5 en| 
“It is the belief of the Japanese Government that the objectives of 
principles will only be attained, in their application to the Far 
situation, by a full recognition and practical consideration of the 
particular circumstances of that region.” What this meant was thatj? 
were willing to agree to Japan’s having all she wanted in the Orll 
was willing to admit the validity of our principles. 

Any doubt as to Japan’s hypocrisy was quickly removed 
broadened her march into China. Within a few weeks she had ocfij 
the two largest cities of North China, Peiping and Tientsin, seiasedi 
rqad lines running south, and set up a new government in Hopei. Ilj|(' 
second week in August the Shanghai area became another Iheattfi) 
operations, thereby imperiling the lives and property of thousuimil'^ 
foreigners as well as Chinese. 

On July 20 the British Government, through Ambassador lMu\i 
offered to make a joint approach with us and the French to the Jll|I 
and Chinese Governments asking them to agree that all further 
ments of troops be suspended and that the British and American (Iti 
ments should put forward proposals in an attempt to end the ctniHih 

To joint action I had three real objections. One was that It 
create the impression in Tokyo that the major Western nation* 
bringing pressure to bear on Japan, This would only accentuate Ihe Of 
the Japanese military could use it to strengthen their own posillcui 
inflame the populace against us. The second was that, if there wn* 
any joint action, it should be by all the nations having an interwil tfl | 
Far East, or, better still, by all the peaceful nations of the wurldi 
not merely by two or three. The third was that anything resembllMK 
action with Britain inevitably aroused the fears and animosily Ul 
isolationist elements in the United States. 

Moreover, I seriously doubted whether any joint action, Uliteif 
embraced a real show of force, backed by an intention to ukc (oH-f 
necessary, would be of any avail. And I was certain that urillu'i 
Britain, distracted by developments in Europe, nor the United 
prepared psychologically and militarily, had any thought of rmpluj 
force. 
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Our note of June i to Prime Minister Chamberlain had already made 
tir our preference for parallel, concurrent action rather than joint ac- 
III, On the day following Eden’s proposal, I replied to Ambassador 
inrhriy that we felt that the courses of action thus far pursued by our 
n Governments on parallel lines had been truly cooperative and should 
nmtinued. I showed him various cables I had received containing pub- 
lly his Government had given to statements implying that, with the 
lliih and French Governments already in accord for joint action, pro- 
ling with the British proposal would depend on whether we joined in. 
Ill Id my Government trusted that henceforth there would be no charge 
liny publicity attributing to the American Government responsibility 
n 1 * 1 1 11 re of the British project or a noncooperative attitude because we 
mi support it. 

In August Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek granted an interview to a 
Hifrd States Treasury official, in which he said that China and the world 
iHid long remember Sir John Simon’s failure to cooperate with the 
mIIhI States in 1931 regarding Manchuria, and now Britain would long 
nimiber the failure of the United States to cooperate. This attitude 
to us erroneous. There was no parallel between 1931 and 1937. 
Pl**w the United States was taking repeated action and bringing all the 
1*1^1 Mire it possessed to bear to stop the fighting. 

1 cabled Ambassador Nelson T. Johnson at Nanking to say to Chiang 
nhrk that we had repeatedly urged upon both the Japanese and the 
I Miimm* Governments, through their ambassadors here and our ambas- 
4 (here, that hostilities be avoided and peace be maintained. He 
call to Chiang Kai-shek’s attention my various statements and say 
(roin the beginning of the present conflict, the American and British 
IhMitN ments had been in constant consultation; they had each made ef- 
*lnng parallel lines; and these efforts had the same fundamental ob- 
►*ilv‘i* namely, the preservation of peace. 

On August 10, Ambassador Grew saw Foreign Minister Hirota and 
lur behalf made an offer to be helpful in bringing the fighting to an 
M This was an offer x>f good offices, but Grew emphasized that we 
fcbli(u 1 In avoid any semblance of interference. Hirota replied that the 
11* • I effective action we could take would be to persuade General Chiang 
*♦( ihrk to make Japan an offer promptly. 

Thr following day we joined with the British, German, French, and 
diplomats at Tokyo and Nanking in seeking to eliminate hostilities 
j* dh' Shanghai area. Shanghai was a city of 3,000,000 people and had 
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largely been built by foreigners. Major military operations thert^j 
be most destructive,^ and we did not see any occasion for theqi. 

On August i6, 1937, Admiral Yarnell, in command of the 
States Asiatic Fleet, requested that 1,200 marines at San Diego bi | 
to Shanghai, and the President and I agreed they should go. Sir 
ously, we began receiving widespread demands from American^ cit 
and organizations to withdraw all armed forces and all America 
China. We had about 2,500 marines and infantrymen in China; by ’ 
of our treaties with China giving us the right to station them ther« 
tect Americans. For the same purpose we also had a small fleet 
boats on the Yangtze River by virtue of a treaty with China sigiv 
1858. I 

I outlined our attitude at a press conference on August 1; 
that we found ourselves in between two extreme views: “Oneaa tl^ 
of extreme internationalism, which rests upon the idea of political cuhM 
ments. We keep entirely away from that in our thoughts and vieiWi 1 
policies, just as we seek, on the other hand, to keep entirely away 
the extreme nationalists who would tell all Americans that they mUil 1 
here at home and that, if they went abroad anywhere for any pui 
tourist, urgent business, or otherwise—and trouble overtool^ j 
violence threatened, they must not expect any protection from lliell 
ernment.” 

I pointed out there were more than 3,000 Americans in Shanutart*: 
we ordered our guards away from Shanghai, these Americans might | 
at the mercy of a mob that was actually reported as threatentag 
there on that day. Further, if we moved out lock, stock, and biift4 i 
hastened back to the water’s edge of this country, we could very 
create the definite impression in the mind of every other GovfriiriieH(j 
the world that we would get out gradually, from then on, cotnpleMy 
everywhere; and then Americans left behind in Shanghai, ai wall 
Americans in every part of the world, would probably be inaullli 
impunity by any and every nation. 

I admitted that apprehension was rising that Amerlcaol III 1 ^ 
might get hurt if they did not get out immediately. In faQt| 
already been hurt. An American sailor was killed and eight epii 
when the United States cruiser Augusta was struck by a bomb m 
from an unknown source. Two weeks after I made my ntritniwilti 
American was killed and eight injured when the liner Fresnirni W 
was bombed by mistake by Chinese planes. We were faciUtnltni llif ^ 
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il*+ly and safe removal of Americans from areas where there was special 
jImjikit, and Congress had been asked to appropriate $500,000 for the 
in| Houses of evacuation and emergency relief. 

I pointed out, however, that we were ‘‘a nation of 130,000,000 people. 
Wr have nationals in every part of the world, living their lives abroad 
fiiMJ at the same time proud of their home country and their contacts with 
Ih We in no sense contemplate any belligerent attitude toward anybody 
, , but we frankly do not feel disposed, by leaning-back too far the 
Mibrr way, to give other countries a chance to suppose or to suggest that 
w» are cowardly. If we want to be insulted fifty times a w^eek, we only 
to let the impression be gained that we did not protect our nationals 
livil that in no circumstances would we be disposed to protect them.” 

At that time I w^as rereading a history of our war with the Barbary 
jilrnlcs at the end of the eighteenth century. There, it seemed to me, was 
n [minted example of how failure by our Government to protect the rights 
Ilf oiir citizens could expose Americans to the worst indignities and 
rMftget's. 

Six days later I issued a statement reemphasizing the points I had 
HlAfle on August 17. I submitted this in advance to the President, who 
#riitr on it:“ “O.K. Very good.” In it I stated: “The issues and problems 
which are of concern to this Government in the present situation in the 
I’rti'iric area go far beyond merely the immediate question of protection 
111 the nationals and interests of the United States” and related to the 
hinlc principles I set forth on July 16. 

As Japan continued to pour troops into China and enlarge the area 
Si Conllict, I sent a strong cable on September 2 to Ambassador Grew so 
he could communicate its substance to the Japanese Foreign Office, 
that, in view of the methods employed by the Japanese military, 
may be doubted that the elements actually controlling Japan’s policies 
IHil actions value appreciably the friendship of other nations or efforts 
Mmde by the United States and other Governments to cultivate good will, 
Miiiliiicnce, and stability in general.” 

W e realized, I said, that hostilities were “not likely to be brought to 
IM t'lid by manifestations of disapprobation on moral or legal grounds.” 
I hr Japanese having indicated their feeling that we were being fair and 
hhpmtial, I commented: “The first solicitude of the United States, how- 
fcvi»r, will have to be, not for the maintenance of unqualified good will by 
#Hhri or both of the combatants toward the United States, but for the 
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welfare of the American people and for the general policies and 
interests of the UnitecJ States.” 

I continued that we denied any desire to injure China or Japm 
favored being a good neighbor to both, but we did not intend to per: 
United States to be hampered in making its decisions by especial sol 
lest its actions displease one or the other, or both, of the combwll 
American public opinion, I informed Grew, had been outraged 
methods and strategy employed by the combatants, particularly 1: 
Japanese, and had become gradually more critical of Japan. I thoi 
desirable for Grew “to suggest to Japanese officials that Japan, 
course it is pursuing, is destroying the good will of the world and ii 1 
up for itself among the peoples of the world a liability of distrUi 
picion, popular antipathy, ^nd potential ostracism, the liquidation of 
would take many, many years of benevolent endeavor by Japan, 

As for possible mediation, I said I was by no means certain I 
United States wished to assume the responsibilities and role of a tiii 
tor, and I would not desire, at least for the present, “to encourage j*lj 
side to believe or to expect that, after currently rejecting many An 
suggestions to exercise restraint, they may rely upon the United 
Government serving 'them as a friendly broker whenever it sulln 
convenience.” 

Prince Konoye, whom I had entertained in Washington in 
recently become Premier of Japan. On September 5 he delivered Hi) 
dress to the Diet, or Parliament, in which he said: “The sole mealll 
the Japanese Empire to adopt is to administer a thoroughgoing UU 
the Chinese Army so that it may lose completely its will to fight,” 1 ^ 
Minister Hirota told the DieUon the same day: “We firmly Ixdirvi 
it is in accordance with the right of self-defense as well as with (hr 
of righteousness that our country is determined to deal a deciatvt? litil 
such a country [China], so that it may reflect upon the error of ltf» 
Japan was now committed to all-out war. 

The Ceague of Nations meantime had begun to evince concrrn 
the Sino-Japanese conflict. China was appealing to the; League 
Simultaneously Britain, France, and China began to approach ii» In 
our attitude toward cooperating with the League. At this point I I 
necessary to guard against a repetition of an effort made in ihp [mul 
several League states to get us committed to a certain courie nml 
use our commitment as a lever to move other League states intO^inulHfl 
I cabled Ambassador Bullitt in Paris on September 3, 1937: 
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*'In talking with Delbos [French Foreign Minister], I should like 
lo be guided by the recollection that the League states have repeat- 
ifiiiv nsked this Government to commit itself to a course of action or type 
.0 ^presentation before they have carried through or even embarked upon 
\\\u< lUH'-cssary campaign in the Assembly to make such a course of action 
pi ^Ibte. In other words, the tendency of the League states has often been 
ht Ntuive the United States to the fore and to base their campaign for 
.(b lloii on the fact that the United States is already pledged. In this in- 
fiiNre, we do not know under what conditions we might be asked to 
ftilHli'ipate and, therefore, prefer to leave our hands free to deal with the 
flpt when it arises. This does not indicate that we will not give sympa- 
consideration to the possibility of cooperation with any serious 
[ifltiil of the states of the League to deal with this problem.” 

On September ii I cabled Leland Harrison, our Minister to Switzer- 
IhihI: “It appears to us an eminently tenable position that some fifty 
I the members of the League] should make up their minds and ex- 
(liemselves on a given problem before any one state, outside of their 
[(■^nnil/ation, is asked to commit itself.” 

Harrison cabled me on September 23 that the League was appoint- 
IHI R Hubcommittee to deal with the Far Eastern crisis. I replied on the 
I (allowing day authorizing him, if he should be invited, to sit with the 
uniinittee. This was the second time since I entered the State Depart- 
that, with the President’s concurrence, I authorized American repre- 

t idrttlvrs to sit with League of Nations committees dealing with Japan. 

i»t|iig gathered the impression from the Minister’s telegrams that the 
»nlH l♦^lllnittee would be limited to nations having interests in the Far East, 
■ instead, that it should embrace all other nations as well so as 

Ijtof In di'tract “from the broad effect and universal character of the atten- 
merited by the presently occurring Far Eastern developments which 
quite obviously, not only the nations interested in the Pacific 
hill also all other nations as well.” 

On September 28 we sent further instructions to Minister Harrison, 
w* OullilU'd the steps we had already taken: direct appeals to Japan and 
[( IiIhh lo stop fighting; offer of good offices; repeated protests to Japan 
[lltiMlniil aerial bombing of noncombatants. I said we had been approached 
IPVeial occasions by certain other governments with suggestions for 
M ImImI m l ion.” “In general,” I commented, “it is felt that spontaneous 
action on parallel lines, should two or more governments feel 
frmvpd lIuTcto anywhere, indicates more strongly serious feeling regarding 
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matters under consideration and is more likely effectively to serve iO N|K 
the objectives sought than would inspired joint action.” 

“It is felt,” I concluded, “that the United States GovemnWHl^ 
action taken thus far, has gone further in making efforts calcuUM] 
strengthen general principles of world peace and world security Wh/f . 
indicating toward disregard of them disapprobation and disapprovil || 
any other government or group of nations has gone. Therefore, It ill ( 
that other nations might now well direct their efforts to go as far 
farther than the United States thus far has gone along these lineii^^ , 

The League of Nations Assembly adopted and published two 
on October 6, 1937, concluding “that the military operations carrlinl 
by Japan against China by land, sea and air are out of all proportliN| 
the incident that occasioned the conflict; that such action cannot pMUl 
facilitate or promote the friendly cooperation between the two natim |)| 
Japanese statesmen have affirmed to be the aim of their policy; iImiI, 
can be justified neither on the basis of existing legal instruments luif j 
that of the right of self-defense, and that it is in contravention of 
obligations under the Nine-Power Treaty of February 6, ipsa, and Ull| 
the Pact of Paris of August 27, 1928.” 

On the same day, we issued a statement at the State Departmffil t| 
the United States Government was in general accord with the 
conclusions. 

The day preceding this announcement, President Roosevelt 
ered his famous “quarantine speech” at Chicago. Ever since hls, luaURiil 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt had been struggling desperately to restore MN 
conditions at home, with the result that he was at times hamperiKl In m 
ing full attention to our foreign affairs. For my part, I was beco)iiiB|] 
creasingly worried over the growth of the isolationist sentiment In | 
United States, as evidenced by the activities of many peace orguidiuQi|| 
by letters, petitions, and public opinion polls. I was also worried iivel { 
effect this fact would have on nations abroad. 

In September, knowing that the President contemplated an f>lH 
trip across the Continent to the Pacific, I conferred with Noro^uil (Hi 
and expressed the strong opinion that the President should make a 
on international cooperation in the course of his journey, partk ulinH 
a large city where isolation was entrenched. Davis agreed with nin. I 
took Davis with me to call on the President, and we suggested IIjI* W 
to him. He readily concurred. He said that, if we would prepare lli«» 114^ 
sary data for his speech, he would deliver it during his trip, |j 
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We returned to the State Department and prepared the address in 
Ifci* form of a first draft. We did not have the celebrated “quarantine” 
in our draft. The President himself was responsible for this inser- 
Um AS he was perfecting the speech shortly before delivering it, I did not 
kuiw the phrase was there until he uttered it. 

“The peace, the freedom, and the security of 90 per cent of the 
)Mi|iuhition of the world,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “is being jeopardized by the 
n*!gaining 10 per cent, who are threatening a breakdown of international 
and law. Surely the 90 per cent who want to live in peace under law 
m\ In accordance with moral standards that have receiyed almost uni- 
vnrnjd acceptance through the centuries, can and must find a way to make 
llinlr will prevail. . . . 

“It seems to be unfortunately true that the epidemic of world law- 
'inrHS is spreading. When an epidemic of physical disease starts to 
fjHrinl, the community approves and joins in a quarantine of the patients 
\n order to protect the health of the community against the spread of the 
illne/uc.” 

'I'he reaction against the quarantine idea was quick and violent. As 
I wiw it, this had the effect of setting back for at least six months our 
♦ ♦MiMunt educational campaign intended to create and strengthen public 
^llnlon toward international cooperation. Those of us who had been carry¬ 
ing on this campaign, through speeches, statements, and actions wherever 
had been working as actively as we could; but we were always 
juirfiil not to go too far lest a serious attack by the isolationist element 
Ikmw us farther back than we were before. If we proceeded gradually 
Mini (lid not excite undue opposition, our words and actions, although not 
Kii dynamic or far-reaching as we might wish, had more effect on the 
AtMld at large than if we made startling statements or took precipitate 
Him and then, because of the bitter reaction we aroused, presented the 
^iiild with the spectacle of a nation divided against itself. 

Six of the major pacifist organizations issued a declaration that the 
|*(r»ililt‘nt “points the American people down the road that led to the 
WimM War.” The American Federation of Labor resolved: “American 
UUot does not wish to be involved in European or Asiatic wars.” Two 
Ih'piwntatives, Fish and Tinkham, threatened to have the President im- 
A Philadelphia Inquirer telegraphic poll of Congress showed 
mine than two to one against common action with the League toward the 
V\kt Fast. A campaign was launched to secure 25,000,000 signatures to a 
Keep America Out of War” petition. 
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All this reaction, of course, received wide publicity and was q 
to the ears of Hitler^ Mussolini, and the Japanese war lords. It undi 
edly emboldened the aggressor countries, and caused the democnfl 
Europe to wonder if we could ever be with them in more than won 
^ was certainly followed by the bolder actions of Japan, culminating q 
sinking of the United States gunboat Panay by Japanese plan 
months later, (j 

In this month of October, 1937, Under Secretary Welles evolv| 
idea for a world peace plan. He drew up a long memorandum and tq 
across the street to the President. He wanted the President to convj 
spectacular White House meeting of all the diplomatic representatli 
Washington on Armistice Day, November ii. There the President j 
make a dramatic appeal to the nations to sit down at a conferen* 
and work out bases for peace. The President would outline these I 
One was agreement oh principles of international conduct; anothfl 
disarmament; a third was economic stability. He would concludqi 
unless a peace policy were turned to, peace could not much Iun|j 
maintained. ^ 

Almost before I knew it, I found the President completely emlfl 
this project. The colorful drama to be staged in the White House 
to him. For several years he had pondered the idea of inviting thi ^ 
of the nations of Europe to hold a meeting with him at sea. A roll 
table aboard a battleship or cruiser he would work out with them A l| 
peace. He had not reached the point of making a formal propoiMtl| 
he had sounded out a few persons, and word of his idea spread. Thi 
tion, however, was none too favorable. Ambassador William PhlIQ| 
Rome, wrote me on October^, 1936, after his first audience with H 
lini: “It was evident that Rosso [Italian Ambassador in Washington [ 
spoken to him of the President’s desire to meet the assembled lli| 
European States. He smiled as he referred to it and, without comnil 
himself, gave me a broad grin and shrugged his shoulders.” 

I myself felt that the net result of such meetings as the I'n|| 
was contemplating would be a loss. It was not possible to enter iiUiij 
plicated arrangements with governments just by sitting down ni'Ql 
table for a day or two and talking. For this reason other CoverlU 
were not cordial to the idea. They knew that the President could no( | 
into secret agreements, which were probably the only agreementi 
could come from such a mid-Atlantic conference. 

Something similar to what Welles had in mind had been prupoH 
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Ambassador Joseph E. Davies by Hjalmar Schacht, head of the German 
tlelchsbank, on January 20, 1937, while Davies was in Berlin en route to 
yoicow. Davies cabled me that Schacht told him he had been authorized 
by Hitler to submit proposals to France and England which would guar- 
mitee European peace, secure present boundaries, reduce armaments, 
iitablish a new, workable League of Nations, abolish sanctions, and obtain 
I atonies for Germany. France was agreeable, he said, Britain not. 

Schacht then said he hoped the President would call an international 
Hiftft*rence in Washington, When Davies commented that possibly the 
i (Vi^«ident would not be disposed to become entangled in such a matter 
MiditPt'j there were some assurance of success, Schacht replied that the con¬ 
firmee should not be called unless an agreement had been practically 
. liitht'd in advance. The conference should not be termed an “economic 
liiufcrence” but a “peace congress.” 

When I found that the President was all for going ahead with the 
AMat^lice Day drama in the White House, I earnestly argued against the 
as being illogical and impossible. I outlined the situation to Mr. 
HtHwcvelt as I saw it. At this late stage in 1937, Germany, Japan, and 
fluty had pushed their rearmament so far that there could be no doubt 
I II WHM intended for offense, not defense, for conquest, not for peace. It 
HhuM be fatal to lull the democracies into a feeling of tranquillity through 
rN pence congress, at the very moment when their utmost efforts should 
i ii liiiilly be directed toward arming themselves for self-defense. I had seen 
! dll' danger of military aggression for several years; now it seemed more 
iiiiMUMliate than ever; therefore it appeared to be wholly impractical for 
IIh‘ peaceful nations to start a new movement for further disarmament 
-iiMoUK themselves alone, while the Axis powers continued furiously to 
Afiii. Any half-informed person knew that every effort for five years had 
Iniiri made to prevail upon the Axis nations to join in a disarmament 
iijiiftrmerit, and that they had deliberately refused and proceeded with 
fHHiiiriment on a colossal scale. The Axis would laugh at any such 
WlntiMi request of the peaceful nations for disarmament. 

It seemed to me thoroughly unrealistic, just at the time when we 
to arouse public opinion to the dangers abroad and the necessity 
la fPttrm to meet those dangers, to turn away from thoughts* of sell- 
ip f I'll Me and undertake to revive a completely collapsed movement. To 
tinvii pursued a theory so credulous would have played into the hands 
(ho Axis as completely as did the later neutrality policies of Bel- 
itiliii and Holland. Furthermore, the peacefully minded nations would 
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have gravitated much further than they had into a policy of appeasH 
probably under the leadership of our friend, Prime Minister Chamber 
By 1937 the United States had reached a stage where any fuj 
effective efforts to promote and preserve peace required increased mill 
preparations for self-defense to back them up. The Axis powert' 1 
utterly intolerant of any nation that was comparatively unarmed. B 
national lawlessness was on the rampage. By this time it was serit 
questionable whether we could have any effect in our support of p 
alone. ki 

As for Welles' other points—principles of international conduct 
economic stability—the former was taken care of, as much as it w*il| 
sible to do so, in my statement of principles on July 16, to whichf 
nations adhered; and the latter was embraced in the trade agreflqj 
program. I| 

Even if an agreement could be reached, of what value would 11 
All three members of the Axis had demonstrated repeatedly thelf I 
disregard for their pledged word and their contempt for treatlei.l 
very word “treaty" had beconie a hiss and a byword with Hitleri Ml 
lini, and the Japanese. The President already had had an idea ofj 
reaction to his appeals when Mussolini replied that, having mobllUl 
million men and spent two billion lire, he simply had to invade EthN 
or his prestige would be destroyed and he would incur the disdain of H 
countries. He truly echoed the sentiment of his Axis partnerSi ThlJ 
had mobilized millions of men and spent billions of marks and 
they meant to take what they could. ’ i 

Welles' somewhat pyrotechnical plan was to be “sprung" ort* Arm! 
Day, without any advance consultation or sounding out of tht (i 
nations. Not to ascertain in advance the opinion of Britain and Kfl 
at least, seemed unwise and unfair. They were at that moment iH 
in delicate negotiations with Germany and Italy; they were trying liti 
alive and functioning the Nonintervention Committee for Spain; HH 
“spring" So ambitious a project on them without warning might 
embarrass^ them. , * 

In June, 1937, Norman Davis, then in London, had !iotirKt #9 
Prime Minister Chamberlain on the prospect of a visit to Wnshliiil|| 
see the President. Mr. Roosevelt was willing to extend the invllJilluHl 
thought it best for Chamberlain to come after Congress ntljoiirtw 
September, and also thought that careful diplomatic preparailorui 
be made in advance of the visit. 
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Chamberlain wrote a letter to Davis on July 8 and Davis forwarded 
In the President and me, stating that he must turn down the idea of a 
IHiifiting with the President in the autumn. He said he did not think the 
Umr was ripe; that nothing would be more disastrous than that a confer- 
which would inevitably attract the utmost publicity, should fail to 
lliroduce commensurate results; and he did not see at that moment how 
[nt could expect to achieve the purposes we had in view. 

As for the Orient, Japan had made it clear she did not want Occi- 
mediation between her and China, and there was little likelihood 
[flin would attend a peace congress with any intention of agreeing^o 
[inything substantial. 

[ In the various conversations I had with the President on this subject, 
[iktt illd not take issue with the views I presented. Eventually the project 
I Hiti abandoned and we proceeded with our constant efforts to rearm and 
\i\ grouse public opinion to the serious danger of a world conflagration. 
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AS JAPAN^S CONFLICT with China flamed into a full 
war and her ambition to reduce China to a vassal state unlolded^ ,^ 
clear she had violated, among other treaties and obligations, the 
Power Treaty of 1922 which pledged respect for China’s indep 
and integrity. The question then rose as to what actions the sign 
to the Pact, including the United States, intended to take. 

The League of Nations resolution of October 6, 1937, suggest 
the members of the League who were signatories to the Nine-Powcf ' 
should initiate consultation among. themselves and with other 
interested in the Far East. On the same day the British Govemi^ 
after citing this passage, informed us it favored the holding of a 
ence. We expressed our concurrence, and suggested Brussels as Itl ^ 

The Belgian Government sent out invitations to the intereiti^d j 
ernments on October 16, “at the request of the British Governillfiil 
with the approval of the American Government.” The purpo« ol 
conference was to examine the situation in the Far East aiid to 
peaceable means of hastening the end of the regrettable conflict 
prevails there.” We accepted on the same day and acquiesced ill^ Ufll 
wish to invite Germany and Russia to attend. 

Three days after the invitations went out, Foreign Secretiry 
sent us a memorandum expressing his views as to three possible 
to take at the conference: deferring ^ny action; expressing morel 
demnation; or actively aidi^ China and bringing economic prexuul 
Japan. He did not think the first two would prove effect!ve< lAii 
third, he did not specifically advocate it, and he did point out lU (lt| 
ties and dangers. Japan, seeing aid flowing to China, would )m|l 
blockade on neutral shipping, and we should then have to acquti 
else keep the sea routes open by armed force. 

Economic measures might be effective if generally applitdi 
thought, but probably not in time to affect the outcome of the wer, ^ 
China were simultaneously aided. There was a real danger Ihil 
would take violent action by warring on one or more of the wirni 
countries or by seizing territory of some other Power from which 
essential war materials. Therefore, sanctions would have to be |in 
by mutual assurances of military support and guarantees of the lei»H 
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[)liH*Hiity of other nations. If such assurance were made, and sanctions 
lljijilied, Japan might possibly be induced to make an early peace. 

I The dangers of imposing sanctions on Japan at that stage, with the 
[jlpnnese military in the full flush of victory, were apparent to us as well. 
jAiilstant Secretary Hugh R. Wilson informed the British Embassy, on 
[flir behalf, that consideration of sanctions did not arise in a conference 
khtwe objective was to find a solution of the conflict by agreement. 

I A member of the Japanese Embassy informed us in conversation on 
KJitober 22 that Japan would not accept the invitation to the Brussels 
[(')mference because her army in South China, jealous of the triumphs of 
hill army in North China, had to win a compelling victory of its own. 
Untliassador Grew, however, cabled me on that day that Japan’s excuse 
that the invitation to the Brussels Conference rose out of the League 
[inlolLitlon of October 6 and my statement of the same day, both of which 
Lmdemned Japan’s hostilities in China. The President, on being informed 
l|tl this refusal, suggested that Japan’s objections should be clarified, the 
Lmfrrcnce meet, and Japan then be invited again to be present. 

1 Almost immediately an effort began among several of the nations 
Ltlui had accepted Belgium’s invitation, to push the United States into 
Lking the lead at the conference. Hints came from London and Paris 
llml Britain and France would go as far as the United States in action in 
Ihr Far East, and no further. The responsibility for initiating steps was 
llitirefore being thrown upon us. 

The President and I did not relish this maneuver. Throwing us into 
I (tir lead would have drawn the animosity of Japan to the United States 
lliillvidually and would have aroused a clamor among the isolationists in 
dill country. Moreover, the discussions preceding the calling of the con- 
(Hence had specifically excluded the invocation of sanctions or the appli- 
((dlon of physical pressure against Japan. As the President said in his 
inllii address on October 12, 1937: “The purpose of this conference will 
i(t' III seek by agreement a solution of the present situation in China. In 
iKiirts to find that solution, it is our purpose to cooperate with the other 
llmiinlories to this Treaty, including China and Japan. 

The President communicated to us a series of observations, which 
iriit to Ambassador Bingham to pass on to Prime Minister Chamber- 
jiiln anil Foreign Secretary Eden. Bingham informed Eden on October 28 
lliii I lie President believed the success of the Montevideo and Buenos 
Aiti’i ( (inferences was due to the fact that El Salvador, the smallest 
'liiinrii an Republic, was considered on the same plane not only with the 
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United States, the largest, but also with Brazil and Argentina. Hi i 
gested that the British should not take the lead at the Brussels Confi 
or push the United States into the lead, and that the smaller coij 
should be made to feel their own position and standing. 

Eden said he hoped I would head the American delegatioipi to 
sels; but it was impossible for me to be away for so long at such i U 
The President and I agreed that Norman Davis should be the 
delegate, with Stanley K. Hornbeck, Political Adviser on Far 
Affairs, and Jay Pierrepont Moffat, Chief of the European Diviillt; 
his advisers. 

The President and I went over the conference’s possibilitin 
Davis at the White House. The President, seeing him at Hydi 
before he sailed, expressed the view that, if we were to avoid an 
mate serious clash with Japan, some practical means would have ll 
found to check Japan’s career of conquest and to make effective thf i 
lective will of the countries believing in peaceful settlements. He 
the importance of mobilizing moral force in all peace-loving nationit 

He suggested a strategy of repeatedly calling upon Japan to 
into the conference, there to submit the issues with China to set ill 
by negotiation. He thought the conference should be prolong^ Ifil 4 
an agency for educating public opinion and bringing to bear upon Jl 
all possible moral pressure. He advised Davis to observe closely the If 
of public opinion in the United States and take full account of IL 
that public opinion was, in majority, Mr. Roosevelt knew from the 
tion to his “quarantine speech,” He said he realized the difficulthp# 
conference would encounter, but hoped it would none the leas pin 
constructive results either in its influence on Japan or in mobilizing^ 
opinion. 

When Davis reached Paris he was told by Ambassador Bull IU 
the French and British Governments, especially the French, wti# I 
upon organizing an effective front of the democracies in which 
responsibilities and burdens might be placed upon the United N|| 
If this were not possible France would try to obtain a giiartiffli# 
French Indo-China, and if this too were not possible she would Jitt 
lose interest in the conference. This prospect later became a fact, 

Litvinov, representing Russia, was for a strong policy toward 
The smaller nations, however, expressed their apprehension In II 
lest the large powers decide on measures of pressure. They recallMl 
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HU (on unate experience with sanctions in the Italo-Ethiopian War. They 
HFHUled the conference to do little and end quickly. 

The day before the conference was to open on November 3, Davis 
me a conversation he had had with Eden at Brussels. Eden, saying 
hf^ was seriously worried over the Far East and believed that only by 
Qrrul Britain and America standing shoulder to shoulder could the threats 
|h*?re be dispelled, expressed Britain’s willingness to go just as far in the 
way of positive action as the United States, but no further. He added 
llmt Britain had been playing down her willingness to assume so strong a 
|ii|IUon, particularly because she could not judge how far America would 
willing to go. Davis expressed our views that the United States had 
1111 Intention of taking the lead, and that neither the United States nor 
Hritnin should follow the other but both should work along similar lines. 

Davis pointed out that a large body of public opinion in the United 
HMIcs felt that our interests in the Far East were much smaller than 
Htibiin’s, and that Britain, being unable to protect her own interests, was 
to maneuver us into “pulling her chestnuts out of the fire.” 

Eden said he knew this feeling existed, but greatly deplored it. 

Davis commented that, if the two Powers should pursue policies 
wlvk'h provoked retaliation from Japan, it seemed that the United States 
itpikuld have to bear the brunt. 

Eden denied this, saying that, although the bulk of the British fleet 
Imtl to remain in Europe, Britain could and would send some ships to the 
OilniL; the base at Singapore was now completed; and the British Admi- 
Mlly felt that the British and American publics greatly exaggerated the 
jHJWer of the Japanese navy. 

lulen remarked that Britain would neither attempt to take the lead 
it the conference nor push the United States out in front, but he added 
tiidl she would base her policy on American policy during the present 
iMmU. If constructive efforts failed, Britain would be willing to join fully 
hi direct pressure on Japan. 

When the conference opened the following day, sixteen nations were 
In adendance. Germany had declined, and Italy was present obviously to 
♦#<|M(’sent Japan and Germany. Davis stated: “We come to this conference 
*|lh no commitments except those to treaty provisions and to principles 
4thh h I he Government of the United States has repeatedly and emphati- 
frfllly affirmed. The Government of the United States is prepared to share 
In lh(‘ common efforts to devise, within the scope of these treaty provi- 
iliMiN Mild principles, a means of finding a pacific solution which will 
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provide for terminating hostilities in the Far East and for restoriMM 
in that area.” ^ 

With Japan absent, it was difficult if not impossible for the 
ence to achieve substantial results. Coercive action was not embff| 
within the scope of the conference. Perhaps other nations would \ 
followed our lead if we had plumped for aggressive action, but 
public opinion in the United States would not for a moment 
tenanced any such step. ^ 

Action of a positive nature would have solidified the Japanese 
behind the Japanese military. It might have led to repriaala hy ' 
Japanese and possibly to war. We were not prepared in arms or 
war. And, had it come, we should have had to bear the brunt of ll fl 
Pacific, just as we did when it came in 1941. Our only hope was t(i"| 
on good terms with Japan so that, if the right moment came, wo ^ 
have the same opportunity for stepping in to end the war as Thioi 
Roosevelt had had in 1904 to end the Russo-Japanese War. 

The conference extended another invitation to Japan, this time li 
form of an inquiry as to whether Japan would be disposed, to imtiif ( 
resentatives to exchange views with the representatives of a smjill 
of powers to be chosen by the conference. Japan again declined, Shi | 
tinned to insist that only direct negotiations with China could end thi | 
As the conference continued its fruitless discussions, the burctill 
its fruitlessness was constantly being cast upon the United Stntffii 
November 17, 1937, I cabled Davis: 

“The impression has been created at Brussels that the other Ml 
represented there are willing and eager to adopt methods 6f prai| 
against Japan provided the United States would do so. The tenor of ll 
rep>orts is that the United States is solely responsible for determittln| W 
attitude the conference will take. 

“I invite your attention to the fact that sonje fifty natbuft rfl 
sented at Geneva are parties to a political instrument which pioW 
expressly for the adoption, under certain circumstances, of tiiiMmi 
pressure, and when these nations met recently at Geneva to conwltt^r 
present conflict between Japan and China, they definitely dlscnnlml 
adoption of any such means and even took steps to avert public dirn’llll 
of them. I invite your attention also to the purpose for which lli<^ i 
ence at Brussels was convened and to the fact that questions of mi'il 
of pressure against Japan are outside the scope of the present cont®r#l 
After saying I was doing my utmost on this side to ovcrcoflii 
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MllliiVorable pttblicity, I asked Davis “to do what you can to counteract 
UltiU I am convinced is a general effort on the part of some of the states 
M^irciiented at Brussels to put the entire responsibility for action in the 
|ftfiie:it situation upon this Government, in spite of their own unwilling- 
made apparent to us repeatedly in private, to take definite action.” 
I concluded that the only countries that would benefit by evidence 
id tlinagreement among the nations at Brussels would be the very states 
action the peacefully minded states of the world were desirous of 
riieii in venting. 

The Japanese Government also seemed to have gained the impres- 
|(hpi that the United States had taken the initiative in convoking the 
Ulimsels Conference. Our efforts on this side, and Ambassador Grew^s in 
succeeded in surmounting this view. Foreign Minister Hirota hav¬ 
ing told Grew that he wanted to continue good relations with the United 
ilHlrs, I cabled Grew on November 16: “Please inform Hirota that I 
•dnrrcly appreciate his desire to maintain good relations with the United 
tiiiUrji; that during the past five years I have striven to that end both in 
mmni and out of season; and that in all frankness and friendliness I 
HKini express my apprehension lest the present situation in the Far East 
ilo Injury to the cause of fostering and developing those mutually good 
h 4«linns which we both have constantly in mind.” 

Two days later the British Government asked us whether we would 
|»*ln it in a combined offer of good offices to Tokyo and Chungking. The 
ItllUh idea was that, in the role of intermediaries, we would pass mes- 
MfirN regarding an armistice and peace terms from Japan to China and 
versa until a basis had been reached for direct negotiations between 
MiP’iii. We replied that we thought this unwise because it would undoubt- 
filly Involve our transmitting from Japan to China terms of peace incon- 
with the provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty, and our doing so 
lend color to the belief that we were recommending and even 
(Hi’iitlng such terms on China. 

The conference came to an end on November 24 by recessing and 
to meet again when conditions were more favorable. The nations 
jurn’iit —with the exception of Italy—approved a declaration that set 
Nnlh, among other points: “This Conference strongly reaffirms the prin- 
- of the Nine-Power Treaty as being among the basic principles 
h are essential to world peace and orderly progressive development 
>4 ruilional and international life.” Not much had been accomplished, but 
i( Irnsi tlie resolutions adopted showed plainly that all the nations inter- 
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ested in the Far East with the exception of Japan and Italywere m i| 
as to where lay the responsibility for the war, and that the Nioo^ 
Treaty was still in /orce and must be respected. The conference cl|| 
a few issues, if only in a negative way. i 

Italy had worked hard, as was expected, to hamper the work 
conference. On November 6, three days after it convened, she fod 
joined the German-Japanese Anti-Comintern Pact, The Axis 
now complete. 

While the Brussels Conference was in session. President RoQl 
received a personal letter from Japanese Premier Prince Konoyi^ i 
ered at the White House on November 9 by Konoye’s son Fumitil 
student at Princeton. It was a warm expression of friendship and 
for cordial relations between the two countries. At the State Depild 
we wrote the reply, which went forward November 22. In it the Pfdl 
complimented Prince Konoye on his son^s address and bearinir 
expressed his appreciation of the Premier’s wish for friendship bil 
us. He then said; t 

“Because I so earnestly desire to see that friendship fostefl 4 
strengthened, I feel that I must acquaint you with my concern ItNH 
existing hostilities between Japan and China do injury to the cauil Vl 
we both have so much at heart. I therefore hope that a way will 
be found for a peaceful adjustment of the situation on a basis wW| 
fair and just to all concerned and which will, through practical appllul 
of fundamental principles indispensable to normal healthy relatiom Ml 
nations, provide for enduring peace and stability.” 

During the course of the Brussels Conference, Norman Davll' 
cabled the President and ma both on November 10, suggesting w$ 
ommend to Congress to repeal or suspend the existing Neutrality Al 
least for the Sino-Japanese conflict. This, he believed, would aid lhi^( 
ference. After conferring with the President and Congressional bilij 
I was obliged to reply on November 16 that “there is no present pfai| 
of a repeal or a suspension or a modification of the existing neuyi 
legislation and you should proceed on the assumption, that no BUch M 
will occur.” ^ 

Actually, the President had not proclaimed that Act in the | 
Japanese conflict. At this time both isolationist and pacifist organliat 
in the United States were pressing hard for its application. Fearlm 
we become involved in the conflict as the fighting spread through Ig 
areas of China, they demanded that the Act be invoked at once. ^ 
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The President and I were in agreement not to apply the Act in the 
ht East unless circumstances forced us to do so. We had many valid 
miDns to support our stand. So far as the two parties to the conflict were 
Itfiterned, invocation of the Act would have shut off supplies of arms to 
lieth Japan and China. Japan did not need them, but China did. Invoking 
Act would have placed both aggressor and victim on the same footing. 
Ill moral effect on China might have been considerable. 

If “cash-and-carry” went into effect, Japan had the ships to transport 
mi goods to herself, and the means with which to pay for them;,China 
Iii4<l not. The framers of neutrality legislation had had Europe in mind; 
(III? Orient was quiet when the various Acts were passed, whereas Europe 
Wltn stirred by the Ethiopian and Spanish wars; and our warring in 1917 
iful 1918 had been in Europe. Those proponents of “cash-and-carry” 
ulin thought it would aid Britain and France, with their control of the 
Athinlic and their possession of cash, had not foreseen its effect in the 
t’lcific. 

Legally, China and Japan were not at war. Hundreds of thousands 
hI (rr)ops were fighting and thousands were dying on each side, but neither 
inulcnder had declared war. In fact, they continued to maintain diplo- 
limdc relations with each other. Chinese Ambassador Wang, seeing Assist- 
AlU Secretary Wilson on September 22, 1937, explained why China had 
ml declared war. The Japanese, he said, were marauders, and a declara¬ 
nt of war would, under international law, legalize their activities; you 
i\m\ declare war against burglars assaulting your house. Further, the 
Jh] rtuiese Government had no control over the military; but China hoped 
Hud at some time it could reestablish control, and it was possible that the 
inttiiitenance of a Chinese Embassy in Tokyo would help the Japanese 
( lover riment toward that end. 

The Japanese, on their part, told us they regarded their invasion of 
t hliKi merely as a punitive expedition and had no desire to acquire 
Chinese territory. 

If the President had applied the Neutrality Act, he thereby would 
liiivr recognized the existence of a state of war between Japan and China, 
In direct contrast to the attitude of the two parties to the struggle. 
■ 1 'liert‘upon Japan might have felt justified in imposing a blockade of the 
( lilnese coast against our merchant shipping and that of other countries 
BN well. She had already announced a blockade of Chinese shipping. 

While the President and I were resisting pressure to apply the Neu- 
lirtllly Act, we took two steps on September 14 toward avoiding compli- 
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cations. The President, following a conference with Joseph P.' Ki 
chairman of the Maritime Commission, and me, announced that mti 
vessels owned by our Government would not be permitted to carry , 
ammunition, or implements of war to China or Japan. Also, that prl^ 
owned American merchant vessels which carried such items to Ch 
Japan did so at their own risk, “The question of applying the NeutI 
Act,” he added, “remains ... on a twenty-four-hour basis.” 

I had already received from Ambassador Grew, on September 
answer to my request of the previous day, an estimate of probabli, 
nese reaction toward application of the Neutrality Act. Grew comn 
that, while the Government and press might regard it as a mark of 
ican disapproval of Japanese policy, especially in view of the fact 
neither Japan nor China had actually declared war, the predoml 
reaction would most probably be favorable because it would evinef ' 
intention on the part of the United States to make no exception in 
in the Far East as contrasted with similar cases in other parts n( 
world. He thought the Japanese would regard it as a further manff6 
of the intention of the United States to refrain from interventlofii 
erally, Grew was inclined to favor application of the Act. 

Had we applied*the Neutrality Act, thereby expressing the Ams 
Government's conclusion that a state of war existed between Chini 
Japan, we might have impelled those nations to declare war on each 
—something we definitely wanted to avoid. There would be much 
chance of composing the differences between them if they were legnlfy 
war. And there would be far greater chance of our involvement if Jn 
were to invoke the belligerent rights granted by international IsW* 
American merchant ships were stopped by Japanese warships and 
seized, there would be no telling where recriminations would end. Awl 
American ships should be sunk by Japanese submarines, 1917 
repeat itself exactly two decades later. 

Our difficulties with Japan were already considerable enounlL 
were making repeated protests to Tokyo against operations of their Imk 
ing planes which resulted in the indiscriminate killing of thoiuinnill 
Chinese civilians. The Japanese Government received these proieilii 
good spirit and gave some indication of passing them on to th6 mill! 
authorities. But Ambassador Grew, who, on September 20, I937( 
reminded Foreign Minister Hirota of what had happened in the U 
States following the incident of the sinking of the Maine at Havntifii 
forced to conclude his telegram of that day to me by saying! 
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developments indicate that he [Hirota] has made and is making 
ffliirts to avoid antagonizing the United States by cautioning the military 
loti naval forces in individual local issues, we must reluctantly face the 
tid I that the civil government in Tokyo has very little influence with 
llimc forces where their general objectives are concerned.” 

The League of Nations Advisory Committee, in a resolution adopted 
Niplember 27, solemnly condemned the bombing of open towns in China 
Japanese planes and declared that “no excuse can be made for such 
«i1l which have aroused horror and indignation throughout the world.” 
\\H % statement the following day we at the State Department supported 
Hill finding and said we held “the view that any general bombing of an 
rllfrisive area wherein there resides a large populace engaged in peaceful 
iHiNuits is unwarranted and contrary to principles of law and of 
in*niatiity.” 

Japanese indiscriminate bombings, however, continued, and we cited 
Nt our notes to Tokyo incident after incident of injury to Americans or 
iliimage to their property. The Japanese sought to shift some of the burden 
lo U.s by requesting that our citizens leave certain areas or not approach 
iillirrs or not permit Chiixese military to occupy their properties. We 
(fulntcd it was not the responsibility of Americans to avoid injury oc 
ilimage, and Americans could not be expected to prevent Chinese soldiers 
hum occupying their buildings. The responsibility for avoiding injury or 
lliiiuage to Americans was Japan’s. Americans were voluntarily painting 
iir itretching American flags on their roofs, and the Japanese would be 
lllHTted to respect such buildings. 

The climax of this series of wanton acts came on December 12, when 
(iifmnese planes bombed and sank the United States gunboat Panay and 
itrn(royed three Standard Oil Company tankers twenty miles up the 
Viiugize River from Nanking. Three Americans were killed, along with an 
llalian journalist, and many wounded. The Panay flew a large American 
I'liiign and was clearly marked by two large American flags painted on 
lii’r upper deck, and the Japanese bombers flew low enough to see them 
limily. Furthermore, Japanese authorities knew of the presence of the 
Alun ican ships above Nanking, 

When the first accounts of the bombing arrived I felt certain that 
I tie Japanese military had acted not only recklessly but also with an 
willingness to give us warning of their power and purpose. Toward 
iHidnight of December 12 I cabled Ambassador Grew the substance of 
lilt' reports we had received from Hankow, to which city the Chinese 
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Foreign Office had withdrawn from Nanking. I instructed him to l||l 
Foreign Minister Hirota of them, ask for information, and requHII | 
the Japanese Gove/nment immediately take appropriate action^ 
upon him,” I said, “the gravity of the situation-and the imperativf | 
to take every precaution against further attacks on American 
personnel.” The cable added that when we had further partlculiM 
would give him further instructions. J ^ 

As soon as I arrived at my office on the morning of Decetnll^ 
I summoned officers of the Far Eastern Division of the State 
and other officials to a hurried conference. We agreed that all appmfll 
gave Japan’s outrageous act a sinister character. At the same time W# | 
m no position to send sufficient naval forces to Japanese and Chll 
waters to require the Japanese to make the fullest amends and riM 
something of a law-abiding course in future. Isolationists were still M 
reling with the President’s “quarantine speech” and demanding till if! 
drawal of our small forces from the Far East. 

Following the conference in my office, I went straight to UiP W| 
House, where I laid before the President all the information we bad-i|l 
the incident, our appraisal of the situation, and our suggestion! tint 
emphatically demand an apology, indemnities, punishment of the oM 
involved, and assurances that similar incidents would not happeiiJiK 
At the conclusion of our discussion, the President called his stennMttip 
and dictated this memorandum to me: 

“Please tell the Japanese Ambassador when you see him it 1 
o’clock: 

“(i) That the President is deeply shocked and concerned ||^ 
news of indiscriminate boipbing of American and other 
vessels on the Yangtze, and that he requests [the original wtjrdi otll 
before signing, was “suggests”] that the Emperor be so advised, 

“(2) That all the facts are being assembled and will shortly lii | 
sented to the Japanese Government. 

“(3) That 'n the meantime it is hoped the Japanese GoviaMII 
will be considering definitely for presentation to this^ GovernmciitI 
“a. Full expressions of regret and proffer of full compensatluii. 
Methods guaranteeing against a repetition of any simlliir elij 
in the future.” 

Ambassador Saito came to my office at one o’clock looking dinum 
and pretending to be humbled. He uttered all sorts of apologies anil (agl 
at what he called “a very grave blunder,” and pledged that his Oovei HBl 
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Windd scrupulously refrain from any such miscondOct in the future. I said 
h) him, “We here were never quite so astonished at an occurrence as at 
d>r news of this promiscuous bombing of neutral vessels.” I expressed the 
that the military officials operating in that area would realize the 
^Utrcme danger of their unprecedented conduct. I read to the Ambassador 
Iltif President’s memoranduin to me and commented that its contents were, 
si course, “wholly reasonable.” 

Even prior to my conversation with Saito, we had already received 
Ajwlogies from Japan in the form of a personal call Foreign Minister 
Hlfola made on Ambassador Grew. Hirota said that, although he had 
arrived no official report of the incident, he had come immediately to 
“the profound apology of the Japanese Government.” 

On the evening of December 13, with the concurrence of the Presi- 
♦Irni, I sent a formal note to Tokyo. Using the President’s phrase, “deeply 
#lnKked,” we said that the Government and people of the United States 
Imrl been deeply shocked by the bombing, sinking, or burning of the 
I failed States gunboat and the American merchant vessels. The note 
p^lnlerl to the repeated assurances given by the Japanese that American 
IIVfN and property in China would be respected, and the repeated viola- 
t|on.H of those assurances. It concluded: 

“In these circumstances, the Government of the United States 
fwiiiests and expects of the Japanese Government a formally recorded 
iiprcssion of regret, an undertaking to make complete and comprehensive 
(lulrmnifications, and an assurance that definite and specific steps have 
lirni taken which will ensure that hereafter American national interests, 
Mild property in China will not be subjected to attack by Japanese armed 
(urci's or unlawful interference by any Japanese authorities or forces 
whatsoever.” 

The following day British Ambassador Lindsay came to see me to 
i^Mpress Foreign Secretary Eden’s disappointment that we had “stepped 
iiUl” so far ahead of the British Government in dealing with the Panay 
liH Mi nt. A British gunboat, the Ladybird, had also been struck by bombs, 
ml I^den felt very strongly that there should have been joint action in 
m APrious and critical a situation. He believed that the dangerous char- 
of the Japanese military was such that a show of possibilities of 
(♦Hcc on a large scale was necessary to arrest their attention, their move- 
iiiPiils, and their policy of firing upon the citizens and warships of other 
iiiuniries in a most reckless, criminal, and deliberate manner. We did not 
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feel, however, for the reasons I have previously stated, that joint I 
was the solution, or that any show of force on a large scale was pi 

Two days later, as additional details of the bombing came inJ 
a further note to Tokyo. We had now learned that Japanese^ 
machine-gunned the survivors of the American ships as they mm 
shore in small boats and after they reached shore and were in I 
Also, that two Japanese Army motorboats machine-gunned the I 
and Japanese personnel boarded the vessel, although they could | 
see the American ensign. ‘These reports,” I said, ‘‘give very dehnlji 
cation of deliberateness of intent on the part of the Japanew ) 
forces which made the attack.” Therefore I insisted that JapJ 
appropriate steps against those responsible for the incident. j 

The Japanese Government continued to maintain that thil 
incident had been an unfortunate mistake. In view of the circumiil 
details that had reached us, this was the lamest of lame excusiM 
some members of the Foreign Office had no hand in it may 
Hirota himself professed to be genuinely disturbed and sincerely rfgf 
That the Japanese people did not like it also seemed to be true, to | 
from the thousands who expressed their sympathy to the EmbAltt| 
offered contributions for the families of the victims and for the 9Urf| 
But that the Japanese military leaders, at least in China, were conn 
with it, there can be little or no doubt. In any case, it was their bm 
to keep their subordinates under control. And there was ample wtl 
that the Government of Japan became committed to, and gave full d 
to, the course pursued by the Japanese military practically from UlO 
break of fighting in July, 1937. 

The Japanese Governnjent undertook, in a very feeble marttn 
controvert some of our statements, but in doing so it was evident 
not telling the truth. It did not, in fact, seriously deny any of oar | 
ments. On December 23 we sent Japan the official findings 0# llw ! 
court of inquiry, which exposed more than ever the reckless and <lellb 
conduct of the Japanese military forces. = 

Finally, on December 23, the Japanese Government, althnajiH 
asserting that the bombing had been due to mistaken identity of thi | 
met our four demands: regrets, indemnities ($2,214,000 was evffrt 
paid), assurances for the future, and punishment of the officetl In^ 
In the afternoon of Christmas Day we sent a note to Tokyo accrplltii 
Japanese note. On reading the note, Hirota exclaimed to Grew: 
brought me a splendid Christmas present 1” 
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L On this side our people generally took the incident calmly. There 
«re a few demands that the Fleet should be sent at once to the Orient. 
Rfimre were many more demands that we should withdraw completely 
China. But the vast majority of Americans indicated their approval 
m onr course of action. We had acted with vigor but with coolness 
BfOUghout. It was a serious incident;, but, unless we could have proven 
complicity of the Japanese Government itself, it was not an occasion 
mu I war even if we had been prepared for war, which we certainly were 

I The state of public opinion at the time is amply proven by the episode 
’ill Ihe Ludlow Resolution to provide for a war referendum. Representative 
Ludlow, Democrat of Indiana, had introduced in the House in 
[fpbruary, 1937, a resolution for a Constitutional Amendment whereby the 
liulliurity of Congress to declare war would not become effective (except 
111 case of an invasion of United States territory) until confirmed by a 
^lldii-wide popular referendum. The resolution having been referred to 
Dip Judiciary Committee, which held it without action, Ludlow sought the 
|*Hiiulures of a majority of the House to a petition to bring it before the 
tluuHe as a Committee of the Whole. After months of striving, he still 
Ipiheil sufficient signatures. Then came the sinking of the Panay, and 
Within two days he had the requisite number. 

Instantly a group of peace organizations threw their influence behind 
III# resolution. Congressmen quickly began to feel the pressure. 

To the President and me, the Lucjlow Resolution seemed a disastrous 
mmc toward the most rigid form of isolationism. If the amendment en- 
flittgrd by Ludlow eventually came into effect, it would hamstring the 
tl#fIon’s foreign policy. If the resolution passed the House it would indi- 
iPlr lo the world that the nation no longer trusted the Administration to 
* iiiiilnct its foreign affairs. It would serve notice on the aggressor nations 
I hill they could take any action anywhere in the world in direct violation 
ill our rights and treaties, with little if any likelihood of any concrete re- 
from Washington. 

Although the President and I realized that much time, perhaps years, 
wtniU\ flow by before the Ludlow Amendment, after passing Congress by 
i two-thirds majority, could be approved by three-fourths of the State 
I lures, we determined to fight it at the outset. We aimed our guns at 
vote that would take place on January 10, 1938, to discharge the 
Jllfliriary Committee from further consideration of the resolution. 

At the State Department we prepared a letter for the President to 
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send to Speaker Bankhead of the House, which he did on January 
this letter the President pointed out that the proposed amendmenl 
be impracticable in application and incompatible with our repreicfl 
form of government, that it “would cripple any President in his 
of our foreign relations'* and “would encourage other nations to 
that they could violate American ^rights with impunity.” He con 
that, although he realized that the sponsors of the proposal sincere^i 
lieved it would help keep the United States out of war, he wai 
vinced it would have the opposite effect.” 

I wrote a letter to Representative McReynplds, chairman of* 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, on January 8, in which I saldt ' 
is my judgment that under our present form of government ‘of < tbi | 
pie, by the people, and for the people,* our foreign affairs can be con 
far more efficiently from the standpoint of keeping this country out of < 
than would be at all possible under the operation of any such pilan ii 
Ludlow Resolution purposes. After the fullest consideration I am 
that this plan would most seriously handicap the Government in th#i| 
duct of our foreign affairs generally, and would thus impair diiai 
its ability to safeguard the peace of the American people.** 

Postmaster General James A. Farley, who was also chairniAit of 
Democratic National Committee, personally telephoned all the Den 
Members of the House who were available at the other end of thf i 
phone, to enlist their support. When the measure came up foil 
which was sharp, Speaker Bankhead left his chair to speak 
Finally, on January lo, the vote was taken, and the proposal loll bfi 
close margin of 209 to 188, 

This episode was a strikipg indication of the strength of isoktli 
sentiment in the United States, since the Administration had to tMUfl 
whole force to prevent—barely to prevent—approval of a propoiol 
signed to take one of the most vital elements of foreign policy, the itlil 
ity to declare war, out of the hands of the Government. It reveals it 
as it did to us then, the difficulties the President and I had in carryiiifl 
toward the aggressor nations the stronger policies we,,should have HI 
to follow. 

To me there were two types of firmness we might exercise I award 
Far East as well as toward Germany and Italy. One was that o( tt 
and demonstrations without the forces necessary to back them up| 
the aggressor rulers, fully advised of our inadequate preparation! and 
the state of public opinion in the United States, would rightly charactif 
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ii liliiff. We had no intention of using this method. The other was the pro- 
•'•‘ilure we did employ: to bring as much pressure on the aggressor states 
m we reasonably could; to support the democracies; to make ourselves 
MHHig militarily so that our words and peaceful actions carried additional 
Md; to fight for legislation that would give the Executive freedom of 
In (ion; to apply existing legislation in such a manner as would aid the 
^ipiiiocracies and curb the aggressors, without involving the United States 
iiJ war; and constantly to urge upon all nations the true principles of right 
national conduct. Actually, we adopted a much firmer attitude toward 
at this time than we had the military forces on hand to back up. 
The day after the sinking of the Panay, Senator William H. Smathers 
III New Jersey sent me a letter favoring the withdrawal of American ships 
|imI citizens from the area affected by the conflict. Replying on December 
iA, I said that “many nationals of this and other countries have, during 
^rrnl generations, gone to China, established themselves there in various 
gji lipalions and activities, and subjected themselves both to the advan- 
and to the disadvantages of the conditions prevailing there; and the 
^iiarlcan Government has, along with other governments, accepted vari- 
rights and incurred various obligations. In a situation such as now 
jHi'vriils, many of our nationals cannot suddenly disavow or cut them- 
off from the past nor can the American Government suddenly dis¬ 
avow its obligations and responsibilities.** 

After pointing out the legal basis on which we and certain other 
iifUiaries maintained small armed forces and gunboats in China, solely to 
iMoii'ct Americans and not with any mission of aggression, I said: “It has 
liHig been the desire and expectation of the American Government that 
M«iy hhall be withdrawn when their appropriate function is no longer 
Hllril for. We had thought a few months ago that the opportune moment 
(mi lurh a withdrawal was near at hand. The present, however, does not 
an opportune moment for effecting that withdrawal.** 

We had, in fact, been giving serious study at the State Department 
fii Hie nnnulment of our extraterritorial rights in China. Although the right 
(m mnintain armed forces in China grew from the unsettled condition of 
(Ilihu in previous decades when foreigners were often at the mercy of 
and although it was based on treaties and acknowledged by China 
taiittelf, it was nevertheless an anomalous situation. 

We, for instance, had the right to maintain a Federal District Court 
Ml Hhanghai, answerable only to the Circuit Court of Appeals at San 
(''Muu lttco; and Americans charged with offenses in China had to be tried 
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in our own consular courts, or in the Federal District Court. Any country 
granting such rights was clearly not wholly sovereign within its mm 
boundaries, any more than we should be if we permitted Britain, 
and Italy to station troops in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, optf^ 
ate gunboats on the Mississippi and the Hudson, and establish their mm 
courts in Boston. 

In other areas of the world, where we had similar extraterritOfiy 
rights, we had already begun to withdraw. I felt that renunciation of mm 
extraterritorial rights in China would be merely an extension of the 
Neighbor Policy as we were applying it in the Western Hemisphere, llfil 
policy embodied the principles of nonintervention, equality in law for 0 
nations, large and small, and territorial integrity. We were taking the 190 
in the movement to restore to China her full sovereignty and were sugglilt 
ing it to the other nations having similar rights. f 

We had to be sure, of course, that China was acquiring a stable 
ernment capable, by itself, of protecting the persons and propertl^^ 
foreigners and of giving them adequate justice in case of difficultieMtf 
disagreements. In the spring and early summer of 1937 the moriMl 
seemed arriving for negotiations with China and exchanges of views with 
the other interested nations, looking toward the giving up of these spedd 
rights. There had been comparative peace for four years, and th6 Go^ 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek was acquiring strength and establishing tnoin 
unity in the country. We had begun an exchange of views with the BriUlh 
on the subject on March 30, 1937. 

The Japanese invasion, however, upset all these calculations! Til# 
presence of American armed units to protect Americans then became niM 
necessary than before. Furthermore, the withdrawal of our marines, In* 
fantrymen, and gunboats would have taken on undesirable connotatloM, 
It would have looked like a pulling out in the face of the Japanese aggrvi^ 
sion, and an implicit acknowledgment that the Japanese were better ibtf 
to protect our citizens and their property than were the Chinese* The 
Chinese themselves, although previously eager to have the extraterritorlil 
rights annulled, were now anxious for us to stay, since they felt that with* 
drawal of our troops would appear like abandoning China to her filPj 
Our plan, however, was merely postponed, not abandoned. I was later Is 
propose it to Japan as one of the bases for a general settlement prior lu 
Pearl Harbor, and we carried it out before the end of World War 11 , 

Positive help to China was a question we frequently had under <lllh 
cussion. On January 3, 1938, the President sent me a note enclosing i 
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If I ter from Chiang Kai-shek, handed him by the Chinese Ambassador. 
1 he Chinese leader pleaded for help. Mr. Roosevelt wrote me: ‘T ex- 
|]kined to him [the ambassador] that he would realize that it would be 
dihicult for me to reply to it in a way which would satisfy General Chiang 
Kai-shek. I suppose, however, that some reply ought to be made. What 
do you recommend?” 

^ We drafted a reply at the State Department, which I sent to the 
president on January 7. As Mr. Roosevelt realized, we could not make 
Ipecihc promises of direct aid. The reply informed Chiang Kai-shek that 
We were doing everything we could to bring about peace. 

The following day I wrote Vice President John N. Garner in conse¬ 
quence of a Senate resolution requesting information on Americans and 
their property in China. After furnishing the information sought, I said: 
"The interest and concern of the United States in the Far Eastern situa¬ 
tion, in the European situation, and in situations on this continent are not 
measured by the number of American citizens residing in a particular 
country at a particular moment nor by the amount of investment of 
American citizens there nor by the volume of trade. There is a broader 
ind much more fundamental interest—which is that orderly processes in 
International relationships be maintained. Referring expressly to the situa¬ 
tion in the Far East, an area which contains approximately half the popu- 
lilion of the world, the United States is deeply interested in supporting 
by peaceful means influences contributory to preservation and encourage¬ 
ment of orderly processes. This interest far transcends in importance the 
value of American trade with China or American investments in China; 
It transcends even the question of safeguarding the immediate welfare of 
American citizens in China.” 

In this passage I was seeking to deal with many arguments based 
iolcly on our financial or personal interest in certain sections of the world. 
Some persons argued that Americans had no right to be in China and 
that, by remaining there, they were dragging this nation into war. Others 
irgiied that our trade with Japan was much larger than with China and 
I he re fore we should either favor Japan or do nothing to offend her. 

To me the issue was far broader. It was the peace and security of 
the United States as a whole. It was the influence we could offer to assure 
pence throughout the world, knowing that the only sure way to remain 
out of war was to keep war from occurring. Trade with any country, and 
Ihc number of our citizens and the amount of their property in any one 
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country, were infinitesimal compared to the scores of thousands of Hvili 
and scores of billions^ of dollars any war would cost us. 

On February 4, the State Department announced that the FIft 
Infantry Regiment, 808 officers and men, was being withdrawn IfMlI 
Tientsin to be replaced by two companies of marines stationed at 
The fighting had moved inland from Tientsin. We stated that the wll 
drawal conformed to our policy of reducing our forces in China when 
we could do so without detriment to American interests and obUgatioi 
general. The Fifteenth Infantry had been in Tientsin a quarter of n 
tury, and had achieved an excellent record, as was attested by the he 
given the regiment by British, French, Japanese, and Italian troopl ftt 
departure on March 2. The Sixth Marines, which had beetf Mri Ml 
Shanghai in August of 1937, was also withdrawn after rendering exceHPNlI 
service. 

For some time we had been receiving numerous reports, partly If 
Italian sources, that Japan was building larger battleships and cm 
than the upper limits set by the London naval limitations agrecmwf 
1936. That treaty had fixed 35,000 tons as the maximum size of btllll 
ships and prohibited the construction of pocket battleships between i 
and 17,500 tons, but* it contained an “escalator clause” which permlH 
its signatories to build ships regardless of those limits if they shoultl 
that a country not a party to the agreement—meaning Japan—llvert ilnl 
so. The United States, Britain, and France had agreed to keep one ftiuiltl 
informed, in advance, on their naval building programs, but no 
tion had been received from Japan. > 

Finally, on February 5, 1938, Ambassador Grew, on our MniK 
presented a note to the Japaftiese Foreign Office asking whether 
would furnish assurances that it would not, prior to January X| iQ 4 ,h 
down any vessel not conforming to the limits of the London Trertl^, 
Japan did not provide such assurance, our assumption would be thttt Jti(i| 
was constructing ships larger than those limits. In that event we ink 
resume our full liberty of action. If Japan were willing to fumiah the 
formation requested, even if she were constructing larger ship9| wfl w*l| 
be willing to discuss with her the tonnages and gun calibers to be rtd 
to in future if she were prepared to agree to some limitation. BrlUlf) iM 
France presented almost identical notes to Tokyo at about the same 

Foreign Minister Hirota’s answer, given on February falfwl 
give the assurances asked for. Consequently, after consultidnn nlH 
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Britain and France, we announced our intention to d^art from the treaty 
iliiiltations. 

As Japanese bombing of crowded Chinese cities continued, with death 
o'HiUing to tens of thousands of civilians, the President and I decided to 
Uki* further steps to discourage it, in addition to our oral condemnation 
111 luch practices. Accordingly, on June ii, 1938, I stated publicly that 
I Imd repeatedly condemned the aerial bombing of civilian populations, 
mal then added that I intended this especially for the manufacturers of 
liiHtibmg planes. On July 16 I wrote a note to the President enclosing a 
of a letter, to be signed by Joseph C. Green, chief of the Office of 
A HUH and Munitions Control, which I wished to send to the 148 com- 
{Ktiilcs and persons registered with the Department as manufacturers or 
porters of airplanes or aeronautical equipment. 

The letter said that “it should be clear to all concerned that the 
llovcrnment of the United States is strongly opposed to the sale of air- 
or aeronautical equipment to any countries in any part of the 
mirhl” engaged in bombing civilian populations from the air. Also, that 
lilii Department would be extremely reluctant to issue any licenses author- 
Ulitg such exports to countries whose armed forces were using airplanes 
U* itlack civilian populations. The President approved, and the letter was 
ihily sent out. 

During 1938 we dispatched a series of diplomatic notes to Tokyo 
piulfAling against Japanese maltreatment of American citizens in China, 
♦III* seizure of their properties, and the freezing out of American business 

♦ \ Ihc setting up of Japanese monopolies. It was the old story of Man- 
ilMula all over again. Japan was clearly violating the principle of the 

♦ Hull Door in China confirmed by the Nine-Power Treaty, and we so 

• But on November 3, 1938, the Japanese Government brazenly 
III Jill med their intention to set up a “new order in East Asia,” linking 

i hiiuk and Manchuria to the Japanese system politically, economically, 
m\ rnllurally, and their expectation that other powers would “adapt 
Hull altitude to the new conditions prevailing in East Asia.” 

Mnally, on the last day of the year, while I was returning from the 
Im American Conference at Lima, Ambassador Grew, on instructions 
(♦iim th(* State Department, presented to the Japanese Government a basic 
H^b'iiM'iit of our position, which we had often discussed in previous years 
4 <mI ttgreed upon unanimously. This contested the Japanese contention 
tliK enjoyment by American citizens of nondiscriminatory treatment in 

• II I nil was contingent upon an admission by our Government of the valid- 
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ity of the Japanese new order in East Asia, and characterized 
“highly paradoxical/’ 

The American Government, the note pointed out, “is well awar 
the situation has changed. This Government is also well aware that 
of the changes have been brought about by action of Japan. This 
ment does not admit, however, that there is need or warrant for anl 
power to take upon itself to prescribe what shall be the terms and 
tions of a 'new order’ in areas not under its sovereignty and to con 
itself the repository of authority and the agent of destiny in 
thereto.” 

Our note rebutted Japan’s argument that the new situation ri 
the basic treaties such as the Nine-Power Treaty obsolete, by 
“These treaties were concluded in good faith for the purpose of* 
guarding and promoting the interests not of one only but of all of l| 
signatories. The people and the Government of the United States 
assent to the abrogation of any of this country’s rights or obligatk 
the arbitrary action of agents or authorities of any other country/* ■ 

We pointed out that our Government was prepared, as aii 
consider fully any proposals based on justice and reason, designed 
solve problems through free negotiation and through a new comtnh 
by and among all the parties concerned. We invited Japan to put ffl 
such proposals. 

But Japan was not interested in presenting proposals embradii 
Western Powers. She was committed to the “new order in East Aelj 
euphemism covering Japanese domination of the Orient, with the ih 
that such dominion over half the world would eventually lead to Id 
over all the world. ^ 

Reviewing our policy toward Japan as the year 1938 endgd» It ] 
assumed as constructive an attitude as possible in contrast to a re^lr 
attitude. A constructive attitude meant maintaining friendly relalUinl i 
both Japan and China so as to facilitate their resuming friendly 
between themselves. It meant working with Britain and Franco 
as was possible without unduly arousing the isolatioijists at hufUt^ 
were horror-stricken at the thought of foreign arrangementii U 
keeping our basic principles fresh and reemphasizing them reprall 
need be. It meant a firm, though not a provocative or aggresiiivii l| 
ence on our rights. 

A restrictive attitude comported economic sanctions and 
military sanctions. Had economic sanctions been imposed agiibil || 
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wv should have borne the heaviest burden, because our trade with Japan 
IfNi almost twice as large as the trade with Japan of all the European 
Sift til tries combined, excluding their Asiatic possessions and India. Had 
fl itiiomic sanctions led to war, as might well have been the case, the 
IKiKcd States would again have borne the heaviest burden. The first ob- 
jm lluii did not greatly preoccupy us, but the second was much in our 
tbiiutfhts. 

The policy pursued by the United States and the other democracies 

not, it is true, prevent Japan from continuing her war in China. But, 
IHt the other hand, it did prevent her from imposing her own peace on 
t llliiii. It kept her from consolidating her domination over China even as 
ill# had solidified her hold on Manchuria. It kept her from freeing herself 
hn the conquest of all Asia. It marshaled the opinion of the world—ex- 
the Governments of Germany and Italy—against the Nipponese 
iHKfruaor. It gave American public opinion time to perceive the basic 
InutfM Involved. It gave the American Government time to prepare for 
ihv llfc-and-death struggle the Japanese war lords were planning. 














40 : Europe, in Turmoil 


WITH THE ORIENT ABLAZE, our policy toward Eurtp|: 
1938 called for extreme care and close watch, as the Old World iMfl 
driving toward destruction under the impulse of another member | 
aggressor triumvirate, Hitler. Our relations with the democraciaii Sftt| 
and France, grew closer, but those with Germany and Italy wavMII 
Trade discrimination, nonpayment of debts, persecution of the 
runaway rearmament by Germany, boycott of German goods by AinWl 
citizens, and bitter anti-German speeches on this side exacerbulM | 
relations with Berlin. Hugh R. Wilson, former Assistant Secfltilf 
State, a trained and skillful diplomat of long experience, was \ 
Ambassador to Berlin, replacing the sincere though impulsive atiii ||| 
perienced William E. Dodd; but he could do little to divert the M| 
flow of events. 

German Ambassador Hans Dieckhoff came in to see me oti plttfH 
14 and expressed his displeasure over the way the world-wide c{el}»l|| | 
tween dictatorships and democracies was being carried on. ^ 

“The supreme question,” I said to him, “is not dictatorship) or 
racy, but whether the principles underlying international law and (Wtif | 
to be preserved or whether the doctrine of force, militarism, AgKtNlI 
and destruction of all international law and order shall prevail*.NdlHil 
what a nation’s form of government may happen to be, it can, wllli 
consistency, join with the sixty-odd nations of the world in support if | 
first proposition.” 

Dieckhoff had come in primarily to protest against a speech by M 
Ambassador Dodd accusing Hitler of having killed as many pcnpiMA | 
Charles II. He wanted our Government to state that it disapprovinl tlj 
Dodd had said. Dieckhoff’s approach was identical with many othaf j 
proaches by the German Government from 1933 on, concemlti| 
made in the United States. I pointed out to him, as I had otm ibiM 
similar occasions, that under our Constitution and Bill of RIkIHh m \ 
freedom of speech in the United States, and there was no rccour«##< 
under the law of libel and slander. 

“How many men did Charles II kill?” I asked the AmlimiilK 

“I’m afraid I don’t recall,” he replied, 
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“Neither do I,” I said. “I’m not certain that Charles II was particu- 
|r(t]y notorious in this respect.” 

^ And thus the matter rested, another sharp stone on a rough road of 
lUkfi lf'ndly relations. 

President Roosevelt, although he had abandoned the idea suggested 
bi II I in of an Armistice Day peace meeting in the White House, still clung 
Ui (hr idea that the United States might, in some way, settle Europe’s 
ilWhuIties, and had sought Prime Minister Chamberlain’s advice. On the 
4iy I iaw Dieckhoff, Mr. Chamberlain replied that the idea of the United 
birtirii taking any action would conflict with Britain’s efforts to “appease” 
fiitMiinny and Italy. He thought that those Governmeints might take ad- 
of the President’s proposals to delay consideration of the specific 
that had to be settled between Britain and France on the one hand 
iiMl Germany and Italy on the other, if appeasement were to be achieved. 
Il** thought they would put forward demands over and above what they 
make if direct negotiations between them and Britain and France 
all that was in progress. 

The President replied, agreeing to defer making any proposals until 
il ♦ Mulfl be seen what progress the British Government was making. 

An he and I sought to bring all the pressure we reasonably could to 
war from engulfing all Europe, we had constantly to face a deep- 
suspicion among the isolationists that we had already committed 
\h** tountry to plunge into the conflict. The President, in his message to 
on January 28, 1938, had called for increased armament and 
tbnAfii ftllention again to the dangers rising abroad. Although Congress 
lird lip his request for a more powerful navy and army, some Congress- 
bitterly attacked the Administration and implied that the greater 
jiinifiirl forces were being formed to fight overseas. Their charges were 
ivluiwl by some isolationist and pacifist groups. I went to the House Of- 
Ullllfling one evening and spoke to one hundred and fifty Congress- 
bfiiij giving them a comprehensive account of our foreign policy and 
them to ask any questions they wished, 
r After Senator Johnson of California introduced a resolution in the 
ifeTiitte linking three pointed questions on alliances and the use of the 
^(^rivv, I wrote to Senator Pittman on February 8, 1938: “I desire to state 
very definitely that in response to point (a), which reads ‘whether 
P Mut Aliy alliance, agreement, or understanding exists or is contemplated 
jWUi Gmit Britain relating to war or the possibility of war,’ the answer 
Hu* In response to point (b), which reads ‘whether or not there is any 
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understanding or agreement, express or implied, for the use of the 
of the United States ^in conjunction with any other nation/ the am 
is, No; with regard to point (c), which reads 'whether or not there la, 
understanding or agreement, express or implied, with any nation, that 
United States Navy, or any part of it, should police or patrol or be 
ferred to any particular waters or any particular ocean,’ the answll^ 
No.” 

Two days later I made public reply to a letter from Representilt 
Ludlow, author of the proposal for a popular referendum befor«i 
could be declared. Ludlow asked whether the proposed naval incri 
were necessary for defense of our home land and possessions, or whfl 
any units were to be used in cooperation with any other nation In J 
part of the world. I answered that, in my opinion, all the ships calle'l 
were needed for the national defense of the United States and its piK 
sions; they would contribute toward keeping us out of war, and'^4n 
foreign policy there is not any disposition or intent to engage in war(l 

Nevertheless, I insisted we should continue to exert our influeiusi 
produce conditions of peace, order, and security in the world. I expffl 
the belief of the Administration that “it is a matter of simple cor 
sense for nations which desire peace to cooperate in every satisfactory 
practical way toward maintaining peace. If every peaceful nation wen' 
insist on remaining entirely aloof from every other peaceful nation and i 
pursuing a policy of armament limitation without reference to relit 
armaments, the inevitable consequence would be that other nation! 
dined to play lawless roles would thereby be given great encouragi 
and even assistance toward so doing.” 

After assuring Representative Ludlow that the naval program dtd i 
contemplate the use of any units in cooperation with any other natldtlJ 
any part of the world, I stated our basic lines of action; “This Oovil! 
ment carefully avoids, on the one hand, extreme internationalism with 
political entanglements, and, on the other hand, extreme isolation, with I 
tendency to cause other nations to believe that this nation is mors nr 
afraid; that while avoiding any alliances or entangling,commitmenU, It 
appropriate and advisable, when this and other countries have coftUli 
interests and common objectives, for this Government to exchange 
formation with Governments of such other countries, to confer with iNe 
Governments, and, where practicable, to proceed on parallel Iinei, 
reserving always the fullest freedom of judgment and right of indrpiil^i 
ence of action.” 
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The Johnson Resolution and the Ludlow letter were samples of the 
lUlpicLon that dogged our every step toward international cooperation. 
In our policy toward Europe, as in our policy toward Japan, we sought 
In keep reasonably ahead of public opinion, even while seeking to educate 
(luljlic opinion to the importance of our position in the world and to the 
lit til fallacy of isolating ourselves. But we could not get too far ahead. 
l’i» do so brought an inevitable reaction and made the situation worse 
lliiii before because it caused the aggressor governments to believe that 
niir people would not follow us in any strong action in the foreign field. 

Such was the situation when Hitler invaded Austria on the night of 
Hiircb II and absorbed it into the German Reich. Dispatches pouring 
liHn the State Department from many capitals had long forecast this 
fvrnt, and they had also forecast that the European powers, though pro- 
iMllng, would do nothing to prevent it. 

German Ambassador Dieckhoff came in to see me on March 12 to 
mil line the “reasons” that had prompted Hitler’s move. I asked him what 
the prospect for peace in Europe following this Anschluss. He replied 
fhii! there would be no occasion for hostilities. I tried to draw him out 
nn the Italian reaction now that German troops were nearing the Brenner 
He sought to convince me that the relations between Italy and 
hi^rmany were as close as they had been before the Austrian event and 
would continue so. 

On March 19 I publicly expressed the concern of our Government 
ovi'i the disappearance of Austria, in these words: “The extent to which 
♦Im Austrian incident, or any similar incident, is calculated to endanger 
nmintenance of peace and the preservation of the principles in which 
I hill Government believes is, of course, a matter of serious concern to the 
iiiiveroment of the United States.” 

Ambassador Wilson, in Berlin, acting on our instructions, delivered 
♦wo notes to the German Foreign Office on April 6. One announced that 
MUi Government found itself “under the necessity, as a practical meas- 
utn, of closing its Legation at Vienna and establishing a Consulate Gen¬ 
ii id." The other stated that we would hold the German Government re- 
njHiiiHihle for Austrian - debts to our Government and citizens. We- also, 
ill! I High the Treasury, applied to Austrian products exported to the United 
drtlr-i, the same duties as for German products. Germany had been denied 
♦l\n lower tariffs under the Trade Agreements Act because of her dis- 
i HmlnaUon against American exports. 

On June 7, after Hitler had refused to assume the Austrian debts, we 
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expressed our position in a note to Berlin: “It is believed that the weid 
of authority clearly ^pports the general doctrine of international S 
founded upon peaceful principles of justice that in case of absorption of 
state, the substituted sovereignty assumes the debts and obligations of i 
absorbed state, and takes the burdens with the benefits.” But Hith 
wanted only the benefits, ' j 

^ With Hitler in possession of Austria, with Japan spreading out owj 
pina, and with the war in Spain moving toward a climax, I delivered^ 
fundamental speech on foreign policy on March 17, 1938, before tlj 
National Press Club in Washington, to state our position. The world w| 
racing hell-bent toward destruction, and it was essential to show tl 
extent of our concern and to make it clear that we had to be taken Inl 
account in world developments. The address was widely broadcast in 
United States and the British Isles, along with translations in five otl^ 
languages. The President went over the address and approved it 1 
advance, writing on my copy: 

C. H. ’ 

Grand 1 

F. D. R. I 

I stressed the necessity for our rearmament. “No policy,” I stk 
“would prove more disastrous than for an important nation to fafi to tfl 
adequately when international lawlessness is on the rampage. It is M 
considered judgment that, in the present state of world affairs, to do hf 
than is now proposed would lay onr country open to unpredictable haaii 
It would, moreover, seriously restrict our nation’s ability to comni*^ 
without pui^se or occasion foj resorting to arms, proper respect for 1 
legitimate rights and interests, the surrender of which would conatltN 
abandonment of the fundamental principles of justice and morality ai 
peace among nations.” 

We did not have the slightest intention to police the world, I ii| 
“but we equally have not the slightest intention of reversing a tradition 1 
a century and a half by abandoning our deep concern for, and our 1 
vocacy of, the establishment everywhere of international order under hH 
based upon the well-recognized principles to which I have referred. It 
our profound conviction that the most effective contribution which w#, 1 

a nation sincerely devoted to the cause of peace, can makp _in the UM 

conditions with which our people, in common with the rest of manw 
are confronted today—is to have this country respected throughout 
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mtW for integrity, justice, good will, strength, and unswerving loyalty to 
jirinciples,” 

If we declined our responsibility to work for law, order, morality, and 
Jnillce throughout the world, and withdrew within ourselves, the conse¬ 
quences would be disastrous. '‘Our security would be menaced,” I said, “in 
lifnportion as other nations came to believe that, either through fear or 
through unwillingness, we did not intend to afford protection to our 
|f*||llimate national interests abroad, but, on the contrary, intended to 
ulmndon them at the first sign of danger. Under such conditions the 
ii|ilu*re of our international relationships—economic, cultural, intellectual, 
ftiul other—^would necessarily shrink and shrivel, until we would stahd 
[Hirtically alone among the nations, a self-constituted hermit state.” 
Ilirown back upon our own resources, we should have to reorganize our 
Hit Ire social and economic structure. We should have less production, at 
hlgticr costs; lower living standards; regimentation in every phase of life; 
iM*i»u>mic distress to workers and farmers; and the dole on an ever increas- 
hiK icale. 

And should we really be avoiding war by these extreme measures? 
''Rprtson and experience definitely point to the contrary,” I said. “We may 
to withdraw from participation in world affairs, but we cannot 
thi»riiby withdraw from the world itself. Isolation is not a means fo secur¬ 
ity; It is a fruitful source of insecurity.” 

1 outlined what we would continue to do in carrying out our foreign 
iHilh'y; adhere fully to the fundamental principles underlying international 
Kdhr; urge universal observance of these principles; cooperate with other 
miUim actuated by the same desires and pursuing the same objectives; 
mlfgiirird our legitimate rights in every part of the world; while scrupu- 
lnHHty respecting the rights of others, insist on their respecting our rights;' 
Piiiivf, through our reciprocal trade program and other economic policies, 
In iKpand trade among nations; promote peace through economic security 
prosperity; and participate in international technical conferences. 
l''orther than this speech we could not go. The points I made would 
Hr»t piriise an isolationist determined to confine us to our own shores. They 
rnmUl not please an internationalist determined to commit us to alliances, 
ilui Ihry represented a positive foreign policy under which we could exert 
m\ Inlluence, as well as example, for peace, increase our strength, and 
niiilri ourselves a factor that no aggressor could overlook in making his 
plinth. 

Wc were keeping ourselves minutely informed on developments in 
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Europe and in Asia. I doubt if any foreign government, in those years, 
prompter or ampler information. Many Foreign Offices felt it to their OINN 
best interest to pass on to us the sum of their intelligence. Our reprt* 
sentatives abroad were alert to transmit to us the benefit of this infonui^ 
tion, along with their own deductions. At the State Department 
analyzed these dispatches as rapidly as possible, passed on to the 
House the most essential of them, asked our embassies and legatiotti'ftjf' 
additional information, conducted our conversations with the foreign MW 
bassadors and ministers here, and made our decisions, always under Un 
leaden feeling that no diplomacy could brake the world^s skid toffw4i 
chaos. 

With Hitler's persecution of the Jews extended to Austria as well, |l||^ 
flow of semidestitute Jewish refugees from German-controlled territofjf 
was certain to increase. At the State Department we had suf^orted' Ihl , 
League of Nations' efforts to provide homes for these refugees in the eafly 
years of the Nazi regime. Now we believed it necessary to go further iM 
take stronger international action lest these victims of persecutfotti fel 
exterminated, and lest the unsettled state of Europe be further disturlMNl ' 
by the wholesale wanderings of these hapless people from country 40 
country. i 

With the President's approval, I therefore sent out invitationi to i 
number of other governments to cooperate in setting up a special refu|ii 
committee. In announcing this move on March 24, 1938, we made it oiNI 
that the financing of the emergency emigration would be done by privili 
organizations, and that no country would be expected to receive a gttalff 
number of immigrants than its existing legislation permitted. W© mih 
selves continued the German and* former Austrian immigration quotes, Mf 
that a total of 27,370 refugees could enter the United States on 
German quota in one year. 

Thirty-one nations responded favorably, and our represientativei niit 
at Evian, France, July 6, 1938. Myron C. Taylor, the chairman , of Ih# 
United States delegation, was chosen chairman. The conference laid UH 
basis for the handling of refugees, and created a permanent IntergoVSNI* 
mental Committee on Political Refugees, with headquarters in LtmdHil, 
In the months that followed, and even after the outbreak of war hN 
September i, 1939, this committee facilitated the emigration of scortHi nl 
thousands of Jews from Germany to new and happier homes.,.It Imd hi 
overcome innumerable obstacles, including the brutal refusal of 
Government to permit Jewish emigrants to take more than an Inslgnllh 
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(faction of their goods or money with them, and the reluctance of many 
mvernments to receive more than a nominal number of Jews. 

At about this time we had to take an important decision as to 
wltether we would join Britain in an effort to appease Mussolini. On 
jitnuary 14, 1938, we had learned through a telegram to the President 
I mm Prime Minister Chamberlain that Britain considered recognizing 
IlHly’s Ethiopian Empire, and was negotiating with Mussolini toward 
thin end. 

The President, after consulting with us, immediately protested to 
Mr, Chamberlain against such recognition. He pointed to “the harmful 
Pitfct which this step would have, especially at this time, upon the course 
1^1 Japan in the Far East and upon the nature of the peace terms which 
|rt|mn may demand of China," He added that it would seriously affect 
|i^t»llc opinion in the United States, and concluded: “Recognition of the 
of Ethiopia, which at some appropriate time may have to be 
trgarded as an accomplished fact, would seem to me to be a matter which 
pffrrts all nations which are committed to the principles of nonrecog- 
iiiKon." 

I'he British would have liked us to take identical action, but I 
ilrrmuiusly opposed our associating ourselves with the move. Although I 
iPingiiizcd that Britain wanted to keep Italy on her side in case of war 
Mrdli Germany, my reaction to her intentions was twofold: In the first 
T, giving legal recognition to Mussolini's conquest meant condoning 
lint ions of treaties, resort to arms, and flouting of the League of Nations. 
If would further depress the nations that still believed in collective action, 
Mill! would encourage other aggressively minded nations. In the second 
I did not think it would work. Mussolini had so inflamed his own 
liiiiitl and that of his people against Britain during the Ethiopian War that 
to* might not be able to reverse the trend. Moreover, his ambitions were 
Oollrolted, and he could take more from rich Britain and France than from 
Ut'iniiiny, if conditions were right. 

We ourselves had closed our Legation in Addis Ababa on March 31, 
1117 . the last of the nations represented there to do so. Marshal Graziani, 
I fill “viceroy" of Ethiopia, was insisting on exaggerated forms of courtesy 
titWHid himself and the Italian flag from foreigners as well as Ethiopians— 
iPMilnlAcent of the difficulties Americans had had in Germany over their 
to give the Nazi salute—and clashes were still occurring between 
iMliloplans and Italians. I telegraphed our Minister Van H. Engert on 
l^plunary 23, 1937, that such a situation “was likely to involve us in 
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embarrassing if not dangerous incidents which are not of any vital conci 
to this country/^ and requested his views as to his own immediate 4 
parture and the closing of the Legation as soon as possible. As the Legatl 
was closed, I stated at a press conference that our action did not nm 
recognition of Italian Ethiopia. 

When British Ambassador Lindsay came in to see me on anotj 
subject on January 17, 193S, I said to him there was a matter very mtM 
on my mind that I wanted first of all to talk over with him; naitM||| 
Britain’s intention to recognize Italy’s possession of Ethiopia. I 3^ 
realized Britain’s difficulties in Europe, particularly in the Mediterraad 
area, and I assured him we had no desire to inject our commenuli 
any Anglo-Italian negotiations. But I then pointed out that we were 
foundly concerned about the Japanese plan to destroy the operation of tl 
spirit and principles relating to the sanctity of international treaties id 
law, and that our opposition to this movement of destruction in one«M 
of the world rested primarily on moral concepts underlying the sano^ 
of agreements and the preservation of international law, 

I added that the principle of nonrecognition of conquered terrllii 
had been very carefully kept alive during recent years by this and/certll 
other governments, including the British. ^‘If any important country lOj 
Great Britain,” I said, “suddenly abandons this principle to the extanti^j 
recognizing the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, the desperado nations w<Hlj 
capitalize it as a virtual ratification of their policy of outright?, tnll 
wrecking and the seizure of land by force of arms.” I then warned Lindll 
that the repercussions in the Pacific area might be very serious,” and d|| 
^ 4 t need not be surprising to see the American people let down and 
way very noticeably in their present support of this Government’s poIli|| 
in the Pacific • , , to say nothing of the extent to which the Japiiti| 
Government would capitalize such recognition of its right to destM 
solemn treaties and to make this a universal precedent.” As for the Leagli 
of Nations, I said that it was now understood to consist largely of Ofi| 
Britain and France, and if Britain should recognize the Italian regime i| 
Ethiopia “the precedent at this critical juncture would be very bad^nfal | 
say destructive.” 

I admitted that the policy of nonrecognition presented difficultiti OWl 
a long period. Such a policy might eventually find large areas of the wufjj 
“unrecognized,” and we should be without diplomatic relations with Ihdl 
areas. But my point, I told Lindsay, was that “this policy is of univilli 
importance as a factor in restoring international law and order. The qiiti 
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ItiJi! of when and how the permanency of the policy might be modified by 
general arrangement entered into by all or most of the nations of 
JliP world in an orderly manner could be left to the future,” 

In other words, the nonrecognition policy was still a moral force, 
one or two nations to throw it overboard at this time would be a 
Hiiifcssion of weakness and an incitement to the dictators. Later it could 
lit modified by general agreement among all the nations as one factor in 

II world-wide settlement, if that were possible. 

Lindsay did not dispute any of my points. I urged him to get them 
Indore his Government and said we should be much interested in any reply. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, however, was thoroughly committed to 
\\\n policy of appeasement. The word “appeasement” appeared frequently 

III dispatches from London, though it had not then begun to bear the 
iipprobrium later given it. It still meant honest, however mistaken, efforts 

10 reach peaceful agreements with the dictators to prevent their plunging 
\hp world into war. 

Mr. Chamberlain went ahead with his negotiations with Mussolini, 
MHipling them with an attempt to get Mussolini to agree to withdraw his 
^’volmUeers” from Spain. Foreign Secretary Eden, who thought as I did 
m the subject of appeasement, resigned in February, and was replaced 
by Lord Halifax. The agreement came to a head in April, and was signed 
III Rome on the i6th. 

I had left Washington the previous day for Pinehurst, North Caro- 
llUi, for two weeks’ rest. Scarcely had I gone when the Department re¬ 
in! vrd from Ambassador Kennedy in London a personal message from 
I ortl Halifax, dated April 14, informing us of the Anglo-Italian agreement 
iiitl laying that Chamberlain and he hoped very much that the President 
Woo If i agree with them in thinking that it was a definite “contribution 
foWArit world appeasement.” Halifax suggested that if the President 
Mlioiihl share their views, and should consider it possible to give some 
|Hi]illc expression to his approval both of the agreement and of the prin- 
illilen behind it, it was hardly necessary for him to say how grateful 
< Immljerlain and he would be. 

j Acting Secretary Welles took this to the President. Mr. Roosevelt 
Hflfictl to back up the British Prime Minister, and prepared a statement 
wMh Welles. I was informed at Pinehurst of his intention, and reluctantly 

11 HU urred. The President and Welles believed that Britain was “on the 

and should be given moral support. On April 19 he issued this 

4li4leiT)rnt; 
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this Government has on frequent occasions made it clear, thM 
United States, in advocating the maintenance of international law and?ji 
order, believes in the promotion of world peace through the friendly solu* i 
tion by peaceful negotiation between nations of controversies which may j 
arise between them. It has also urged the promotion of peace through th ®2 
finding of means for economic appeasement. It does not attempt to p^al 
upon the political features of accords such as that recently reachM 
between Great Britain and Italy, but this Government has seen the com 
elusion of an agreement with sympathetic interest because it is proof oil 
the value of peaceful negotiations.” J 

After this statement came out, there was considerable press commeilW 
in the United States that I was dissatisfied with the position assumed, and'J 
even contemplated resigning.^ Certainly the statement, even with its reset*, 
vations concerning “the political features of accords,” was out of line with • 
my remarks to Ambassador Lindsay in January. But I had no intentioii 
of following the example of Anthony Eden, and I felt that a better pm^ 
pose could be served by showing the world that the Administration wai 
unified in policy. 

Following my return to Washington on May ii, I issued a statement \ 
that reports of my resignation were absurd, and that I had been consulted J 
with regard to the President’s statement and was in accord with it. Tli«i < 
next day, to keep the record clear, I stated that our policy toward non^ j 
recognition remained “absolutely unchanged.” Referring to my July,id, j 
1937, statement of principles, I said: “We have not deviated and we dorl 
not intend to deviate from any of these principles and policies. Thi ' 
President’s comment on the recent British-Italian conversations was no| 1 
intended to affect or alter in any^way our general position with regard to 
any of these principles.” 

The United States never recognized Mussolini’s conquest of Ethiopifti > 

With Austria swallowed by the Reich, Hitler had partly surrounded 
Czechoslovakia, and could begin to work toward his next ambition, the j 
elimination of that country. The Nazi pattern of preconquest, already jj 
blueprinted in the case of Austria, began to be applied to Czechoslovakllt^U 
A flood of propaganda issued from Germany; the Germany minority Itt I 
Czechoslovakia, especially in the Sudetenland bordering the Reich, Wtiii 
organized; pressure, direct and indirect, was brought to bear upOiJ 
Prague; and Hitler and his lieutenants spouted menaces toward thij 
Czechs. Matters reached such a point in May that Hitler seemed on tblJ 
verge of sending his troops across the border. ^ | 
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On May 28 I issued a public statement calling attention to the 
Kellogg Antiwar Pact signed nearly ten years earlier, and emphasizing 
that the pledge of the sixty-three signatory nations not to resort to war 
“is no less binding now than when it was entered into.” As for our coun¬ 
try, I said: “We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that any outbreak of 
hostilities an3^here in the world injects into world affairs a factor of^ 
general disturbance the ultimate consequence of which no man can fore¬ 
see, and is liable to inflict upon all nations incalculable and permanent 
Injuries.” 

President BeneS of Czechoslovakia resolutely mobilized his army; 
Britain and France were firm; and the danger passed. At the State Depart¬ 
ment, however, we knew that the peril was greater than before. It was 
already a question as to whether 1938, only twenty years after the 
Armistice, would be the war year. 

I held a fundamental conversation, July 7, 1938, on German-Ameri- 
can relations with German Ambassador Hans Dieckhoff just prior to his 
departure on leave for Germany. Knowing that he would see a number 
of high officials in the German Government, I wanted to impress our posi¬ 
tion upon him as firmly as I could. First, however, I gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity to talk if he wished. He remarked that relations between our two 
countries were not very good when he came here as Ambassador, and that 
he had hoped to improve them. “Unfortunately,” he commented, “our 
relations are now worse.” 

Herr Dieckhoff gave his reasons for this deterioration. Our press criti¬ 
cized his Government. High officials of our Government condemned his 
country’s form of government and its officials. Our officials believed in a 
Rystematic war between dictatorships and democracies. Charges were made 
here that Germans in the United States were being organized under the 
direction of the German Government, whereas his Government had noth¬ 
ing to do with any such movements. We protested his Government’s action 
ggainst the Jews, and its refusal to pay the Austrian debt, whereas we 
hnd not protested to France when, after the last war, she drove 100,000 
(iermans out of Alsace Lorraine—including his father—and kept their 
|)ro|>erty. 

I waited until Ambassador Dieckhoff had run the gamut. “I thor- 
OUghly agree with you,” I then said, “that relations between our two 
rnuntries have become steadily worse. They are, in fact, continuing to 
grow worse. When I left the United States Senate in 1933 to come to the 
HiMie Department and aid the President in carrying forward a broad, 
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ALARMING DISPATCHES POURED to my desk in Augufl 
1938, as the crisis over Czechoslovakia again seemed imminent, FeverH 
peace negotiations were under way principally between Britain and Gm 
many. Walter Runciman, whom I had seen in Washington in 1937^ 
been sent by the British to Prague to mediate between the Czechs and tfl 
Sudeten Nazis. At the same time Hitler was seemingly preparing 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. ^ 

As war veered ever closer, the European democracies became worWi|| 
over the continuance of our Neutrality Act. On August i, 1938, Fre|cll 
Ambassador de Saint-Quentin came to see me before sailing for home • 
vacation, and inquired about the possibility of neutrality legislation b? 
Congress next winter, I replied that, while we could not forecast the sUI 
of mind of Congress when it convened in January, we were making, 
study of every aspect of neutrality and were assembling a large mass ot 
information on the subject. 

Knowing that this*might be one of the last chances I should havii- 
and that Ambassador de Saint-Quentin would see Premier Daladier and 
Foreign Minister Bonnet in Paris, I stressed to him—as I had dooi 
repeatedly before—the extreme importance of thirty-five to forty natiQ|)| 
getting behind our program of peace and economics with renewed earnei^ 
ness and activity. “The moral influence of this course on countries Hki 
Germany and Italy,I said, “will be greater than any other influeno| 
short of force. There cannot be permanent stable conditions of peace of 
economic well-being, law, and order in Europe and elsewhere unless ouf 
broad program is subscribed to in spirit and in fact by the importani 
nations everywhere.” 

I pointed out that our program did not embrace, either pro or con, 
any steps for temporary p>eace in a locality or region, or steps intended 
to avoid a dangerous crisis. I had in mind the negotiations being carried 
on between Britain and France on the one hand, and Germany on th# 
other. These, in my opinion, could bring only a temporary peace. 

Dispatches from Ambassadors Bullitt and Kennedy frequently 
quoted Chamberlain, Halifax, Daladier, and Bonnet as expressing the 
fear that Hitler was prepared and determined to take Czechoslovakia by 
force of arms, if necessary. Accordingly, on August 16 I made a radio 
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address to review the fundamental principles of world law and order in 
which we believed. In making this speech, I had two thoughts in mind. 
One was to show to our own people that an isolationist position would 
not protect them from the effects of a major war elsewhere. The other 
Was to state to the Axis nations as emphatically as I could, considering the 
isolationist sentiment in the United States, that they could not count us 
out in pursuing their plans for conquest. 

“All nations,” I said, “have a primary interest in peace with justice, 
In economic well-being with stability, and in conditions of order under 
law. These are constant objectives of this country. Each of these objectives 
Is today seriously jeopardized in many parts of the world. All govern¬ 
ments and all peoples should therefore be on guard against certain 
dangerous developments which imperil them, and be alive to the issues 
Involved.” 

What were these dangerous developments? I enumerated them: 

“Invasion of territory of sovereign states, destruction of lawfully 
constituted governments and forcible seizure of hitherto independent poli¬ 
tical entities, interference in the internal affairs of other nations, whole¬ 
sale violation of established treaty obligations, growing disregard of 
universally accepted principles of international law, attempts to adjust 
International differences by armed force rather than by methods of pacific 
settlement, contemptuous brushing aside of rules of morality—all these 
appalling manifestations of disintegration seriously threaten the very 
foundations of our civilization.” 

Asserting that each day’s developments “make more and more clear 
the fact that our own situation is profoundly affected by what happens else¬ 
where in the world,” I said we must as a nation, “become increasingly 
resolute in our desire and increasingly effective in our efforts to contrib¬ 
ute along with other peoples—always within the range of our traditional 
policies of nonentanglement—to the support of the only program which 
can turn the tide of lawlessness and place the world firmly upon the one 
und only roadway that can lead to enduring peace and security.” I recom¬ 
mended this program, which I had stated over and over again since I came 
Into office, “to all other governments and peoples for general adoption.” 

President Roosevelt chose this moment of crisis to deliver an impor¬ 
tant address in Canada, on August 18, in which he said: “The Dominion 
of Canada is part of the sisterhood of the British Empire. I give to you 
ftMurance that the people of the United States will not stand idly by if 
domination of Canadian soil is threatened by any other empire.” Although 
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the speech was written at the State Department, the President added 
passage himself. Recei^ng an honorary degree from Queens UniveiilH 
Kingston, Ontario, he declared: “We in the Americas are no longM^ 
far-away continent, to which the eddies of controversies beyond the mH 
could bring no interest or no harm. Instead, we in the Americas hifl 
become a consideration to every propaganda office and to every geijiH 
staff beyond the seas. The vast amount of our resources, the vigor ol pB 
commerce, and the strength of our men have made us vital factornfl 
world peace whether we choose or not.” “fl 

This speech was warmly received by the democratic countries, AB 
bassador Kennedy in London cabled me Lord Halifax’s appreciation otfl 
and of my August i6 address. Halifax suggestedr that if the Presidenl^l 
I could issue a further statement on the danger in Central Europe 
to the Nazi Party meeting at Nuremberg in September, it might havtB 
restraining effect on Hitler. El 

On August 27, tenth anniversary of the signing of the Kellogg Fiey 
I gave out a statement that it was “the great trageay of today that . ♦ 1 
in certain parts of the world strife and conflict are bringing untold miaiff 
to millions, and in other parts the idea of warfare is being actually glB* 
fled.” Also, that “on the observance or nonobservance of the soleaiA 
pledges made ten years ago depends the preservation of all that is valiiiti|i 
and worth while in the life of each and every nation,” 

Ambassador Bullitt in Paris telegraphed on September 8 two suggiN 
tions from Foreign Minister Bonnet. The first was to continue in privill 
conversations the positions adopted in my August 16 and the Presidait^f 
August 18 addresses. The second was that, in the event the Czech crilll 
should be settled by agreement, the President might issue a statenMOt 
expressing the hope that this might constitute the beginnings of a THi 
European peace. Bonnet also wondered whether the President would bt 
willing to act as arbitrator in case of dire necessity—a hint he had prf* 
viously made to Bullitt on July 13. j 

Isolationists in the United States, however, fearing the approach of 
catastrophe in Europe, were quick to seize upon statements or thd blot 
of action by the President and myself to shout their alarm. On Septembir 
10 I released the text of my letter to the Peruvian Government accepting 
its invitation to attend the next Pan American Conference, to be held lit 
Lima. In it I said: “The nations of the world are faced with the Uatlt 
of determining whether relations shall be characterized by internatlonil 
anarchy and lawlessness or by the principles of fair play, justice,^ and 
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order under law. No nation and no government can avoid the issue; 
Neither can any natiog avoid participation, willing or not, in the responsi¬ 
bility of determining which course of action shall prevail.” 

Pacifist organizations leaped upon the word “participation” in my 
■letter and rang the changes with it. The approach of danger in Europe 
teemed to paralyze their thinking. They would have liked to deprive the 
Administration of virtually all power of action in foreign affairs. They 
trcre like the drowning man who, in a paroxysm of fear, convulsively 
grapples with his rescuer and seeks to strangle him. 

Bonnet’s next suggestion, on September 12, was that Ambassador 
Hugh R. Wilson, in Berlin, might be instructed to say to the German 
Foreign Office that we considered that the negotiations then in progress 
between the Sudeten Nazi representatives and the Czech Government 
offered substantial possibilities for success; also that we would deplore, as 
against the interests of humanity, the use of force. Two days later the 
French Ambassador, De Saint-Quentin, called to ask me whether we were 
undertaking any secret communication with Berlin or Prague to encourage 
peace. I replied that we were not sa)dng anything secretly to either Berlin 
or Prague. 

The President and I were opposed to any secret moves. Our position 
was clears we had stated it repeatedly; and any restatements should be 
made publicly. Open approaches would have more effect than secret 
approaches. In addition to their influence on the governments concerned, 
they would marshal public opinion. 

Just prior to Prime Minister Chamberlain’s departure on September 
IS, for the first of his series of personal talks with Hitler, the British 
I''oreign Office suggested to Ambassador Kennedy that it would af^re- 
clate any comment the President might wish to make on this development. 
At a press conference on that day, I said: “The historic conference today 
between the Prime Minister of Great Britain and the Chancellor of Ger¬ 
many is naturally being observed with the greatest interest by all nations 
which are deeply concerned in the preservation of peace.” 

As telegrams flowed into the Department from Europe, and tension 
heightened, I went repeatedly to the White House for visits with the 
IVesident. I likewise frequently sent Undersecretary Welles and Assistant 
St'cretary Berle to the White House with information and comment.- Am¬ 
bassadors Bullitt and Kennedy telephoned me almost daily. 

One week before the Munich Conference, Canadian Minister Sir 
Herbert Marler and Hungarian Minister John Pelenyi came separately 
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to my office on September 21, and I said to each of them: “Since AugiMl 
a year ago [when Japan developed her attack on C^na] I have procee 4 i| 
here on the theory that ^^pan definitely contemplates securing dominstlOl 
over as many hundreds of millions of people as possible in Eastern A 4 i 
and gradually extending her control through the Pacific islands to tkl 
Dutch East Indies and elsewhere, thereby dominating in practical e&IQl 
that half of the world. . , . And at the same time I have gone on thi 
theory that Germany is equally bent on becoming the dominating coloailli 
of continental Europe.” 

Chamberlain went back to Germany on September 22 to see HitlfT 
again. As it became evident that the British and French Govemni0fl|||| 
were bringing strong pressure on the Czech Government to yield to Hilter’f 
demands, criticism mounted in the American press that Czechoslovikii 
was being sold out to Hitler. French Ambassador de Saint-Quentin came fal 
to see me on September 23, much perturbed over this development, t 
sought to reassure him by pointing out that high officials of this Govern* 
ment were subject to very severe criticism by the press. “The friendship 
of the American people for the people of France,” I said, “is so sincifi 
and deep-seated that no criticisms by a limited number of newspaperi, 
groups, or individuals in this country would materially alienate thi 
friendly feeling of our people for the people of France.” 

Kennedy telephoned me from London on September 24 about 1H 
apparent split in the British Cabinet. Chamberlain, he said, believed ta 
“peace at any price,” while some other members of the Cabinet said they 
did not “want to take any more back talk from Hitler” and believed they 
“would have to fight anyhow.” He said Colonel Charles Lindbergh,: who 
was enormously impressed by Hejjmann Goring^s air force, had been called 
in by the British for consultation. Lindbergh had already reported to Ul 
that he believed Germany was easily capable of combating a combined air 
force of all other European countries. 

That same day Bullitt telegraphed from Paris his belief that sonit 
effort should be made by us to maintain peace, even if it were unsucceii* 
ful. He suggested an appeal by the President to the British, French^ 
Italian, German, and Polish chiefs of state to send representatives to Th# 
Hague to settle the crisis, and that we should indicate our willingness to 
be represented. 

On the following day, the 25th, Wilbur J. Carr, our Minister to 
Prague, wfio had been Assistant Secretary of State when I entered the 
Department, telegraphed a plea from President Bene^ that President 
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Roosevelt urge the British and French not to desert Czechoslovakia and 
4II0W her destruction, thereby bringing closer a great conflict embracing 
Mot only Czechoslovakia but also the world. 

The President and I had already been discussing what action to 
take. He was prepared to make personal appeals to the heads of the 
European Governments concerned. My own thought was that, while I did 
Mot oppose the making of these appeals, I was not convinced that the 
results would justify them. I said to the President I felt that the evidence 
we had been receiving was overwhelming that Germany was armed to 
the teeth and was bent on widespread aggression at all hazards, and that 
nothing short of a sufficient amount of force or complete capitulation 
would halt Hitler in the pursuit of his plans. This meant that any steps 
to deal with him short of suitable force would necessarily be of an appease¬ 
ment nature and purely temporary. 

I feared lest too ardent steps by the President should throw us into 
the same appeasement camp with Chamberlain and sooner or later attract 
the same obloquy that Chamberlain received. I thought such steps might 
mislead peaceful nations into believing that we thought no other course 
possible. Furthermore, the very success of such efforts could be dangerous, 
since such nations might then believe that the danger of war had passed 
Und hence there was no urgent need for rapid military preparations on 
the broad scale necessary to cope with the inevitable German danger. My 
view was that the hair-trigger was set so far as Hitler’s plans and de¬ 
termination were concerned. There was the added danger that frantic 
appeals to him might exaggerate his already stupendous ego, convince 
him that no one wished to oppose him, that he was all-powerful, and that, 
Step by step, he could achieve all he wanted. Moreover, I had no confi¬ 
dence whatever in any pledge by Hitler, and the thought that important 
strips of territory were being ceded to him to get a pledge from him 
seemed to me a mockery. Welles kept pushing the President on, while I 
kept advising him to go slow. 

The President, however, believed with Bullitt that something should 
|)e done, even if it were not successful. He said to me: “It can’t do any 
hnrm. It’s safe to urge peace until the last moment.” 

With the President decided on making his appeals, we strove to 
choose the most telling moment to dispatch them. For some days we had 
been preparing text after text, with Welles and Berle doing most of the 
drafting and the President taking a considerable hand himself. On the 
night of September 25, Bullitt telephoned the Department and advised 
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including' in the appeals a “further step”; namely, the suggestion mad9<hj 
Bonnet that the President should offer to arbitrate. But neither th« Pf||| 
dent nor I was willing *to go that far. Such an offer would have aroiMi 
the wrath of the isolationists in the United States, because of the implM 
tions it would carry of involvement in European affairs. ^ 

That night, however, we put the finishing touches to the PrestdAM 
message. We strove desperately to make it as forceful as words could miM 
it. Even after the final draft had been agreed to, Mr. Roosevelt madM 
few changes in pencil. Then at one o’clock on the morning of SepteOfim 
26, he sent it in identical messages direct to Hitler and Benei, aai 
through me, to Chamberlain and Daladier. We also cabled it to olfl 
diplomatic missions in Warsaw and Budapest, with instructions to CONii 
municate it to the Polish and Hungarian Foreign Offices. Poland 1^ 
Hungary had added their voices and menaces to the crisis by claiinkll 
sections of Czechoslovakia. I 

“On behalf of the one hundred thirty millions of people of the Unltl 4 
States of America,” said the President, “and for the sake of humaii 4 |f, 
everywhere I most earnestly appeal to you not to break off negotiat|fi||; 
looking to a peaceful, fair, and constructive settlement of the questioja(4l‘ 
issue. ‘ ■■ 

“I earnestly repeat that so long as negotiations continue, differei)iM> 
may be reconciled. Once they are broken off, reason is banished and fott#/ 
asserts itself. 

“And force produces no solution for the future good of humanity,'* 

We then waited almost breathlessly for the replies. We had not 
to wait for three of them. That same day, September 26, Bene^, Daladl^, 
and Chamberlain stated their colnplete accord with the President’s vi««|' 
and their willingness to negotiate for peace. These were immrditt|fr 
published, so as to be before the public before Hitler’s scheduled spe^ 
that evening. But Hitler’s reply had not arrived, and this was the ono 
were most anxiously awaiting. 

Europe was mobilizing. Kennedy telephoned me from London thi| 
the British Government had assured the French of its support in Uti 
event of war. Also, that Chamberlain had informed Hitler that hit 
demands—they increased each time Chamberlain saw him—could not b# 
accepted, but asked him to continue negotiations. I asked Kennfd||f 
whether the British believed the French were in very good shape to figbtt 
Kennedy could not give me a positive answer, but he said that the BritirfL 
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•*ns they always do, feel that they can rise to the occasion,” that they 
were alerting their fleet and had called territorial troops to arms. 

Bullitt cabled me that Daladier said he hoped the time would soon 
come when it would be possible to hold a conference to organize a genuine 
European peace; he thought the call for such a conference had to come 
(rom the President. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain now wanted to broadcast a message to 
the American people on the following night, September 27, but the Presi¬ 
dent said No. He thought that a direct message from the Prime Minister 
to the American people might be misconstrued. 

Hitler’s reply arrived on the night of September 26. It was a long 
diatribe against the Czech Government, the Treaty of Versailles, and the 
League of Nations, and it concluded by placing the burden of peace or 
War upon Czechoslovakia, not Germany. 

We now had to decide what further step to take. Bullitt cabled a 
luggestion that a second telegram be sent by the President to Hitler re¬ 
questing him to agree to send a representative to such a conference at 
The Hague as Bullitt had previously suggested. Daladier, he said, was 
•'delighted” with the idea. 

A number of other Governments had already cabled their support 
qf the President’s appeal of the day before. On the afternoon of Septem¬ 
ber 27 we sent instructions to our representatives accredited to other 
Governments, to ask those Governments to send comparable appeals to 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. Nineteen Governments, seventeen of them 
In Latin America, acted favorably on this suggestion. 

We also sent a telegram to Ambassador Phillips in Rome containing 
I personal and confidential message from the President to Mussolini 
taking Mussolini to “help in the continuation of the efforts to arrive at 
an agreement of the questions at issue by negotiation or by other pacific 
means rather than by resort to force.” 

President Roosevelt decided to send a further appeal, this time ad¬ 
dressed to Hitler alone. Drafted by Welles, this went forward on the 
evening of September 27. It suggested an immediate conference in some 
neutral spot in Europe, with all nations directly interested in the Czech 
controversy participating. It declared that “continued negotiations remain 
the only way by which the immediate problem can be disposed of upon 
any lasting basis.” 

While we were waiting tensely for Hitler’s reply, British Ambassador 
Lindsay came in at my request after having given us a copy of Chamber- 
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Iain's latest communications to Hitler and Mussolini. I said to the 
bassador: called you in to say that in the awful event of war, whlfl 

looks very threatening, I want your Government to know that our Go 
ernment and nation will have no policy or purpose to supplant exist 
established British trade in various parts of the world. Whatever 
might do in the way of securing the trade of numerous other couAtrt^ 

I might mention, we would have no intention to displace British trade 
taking advantage of its disadvantages due to the war and Great Brit 
participation in it.” The Ambassador seemed much moved. 

German Ambassador Dieckhoff also came in to see me on that ev 
ful day, having just returned from Berlin. He said he had laid before : 
Foreign Office the conversations we had had on pending problems betof 
he went to Berlin, and he felt there was a growing interest among Ger 
high officials, from Hitler on down, in economic and trade relationf^l 
replied that my Government, of course, had held out its trade agreetl 
program to every nation in the world alike, but that I did not expect 
a country pursuing a policy of autarchy would adopt it. “I feel sure/' 
said, ‘'that if the German Government decides to change its course 
adopt our liberal commercial policy, it could move in our direction mO 
rapidly than even German officials imagine. Capital and businessmen | 
other countries would immediately discover your Government's ba 
change of policy, and your manufacturers would soon get credit wiHll 
which to pay for raw materials.” n 

I said to the Ambassador, however, that there were impressions 
the head of the German Government was seeking general dominion 
force. 

Dieckhoff hastily denied that Hitler had world ambitions. H0 iittj 
Germany had a right, however, to interests in the Balkan and DaoiibliUlj 
countries, and there was no ground on which she should be bottled 
I replied that the main question was whether Hitler wanted to acquinl 
dominion over the territory of others, and the Ambassador again denM] 
any such ambitions. He said he had talked with Hitler and Hitler 
taking a genuine interest in the United States and realized that readjui((^ I 
ments of trade practices by his Government and also of the Jewish aUliii ^ 
tion would be impKjrtant, if not vital, in restoring satisfactory relation# 
between our two countries. I replied that I was deeply gratified to hiif 
this. “It would be incomprehensible,” I said, “for Europe to comfldi 
suicide—all alike.” 

Then, on the afternoon of September 28, as the world seemed "'If 
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hung in the balance, Hitler invited Chamberlain, Daladier, and Mussolini 
to meet with him the following day at Munich to settle the Czech crisis. 
War was postponed. 

Whether the actions taken by the President brought about this result 
li impossible to say. Undoubtedly they exercised considerable influence. 
l)n October 20 British Ambassador Lindsay brought me a letter for the 
President from King George VI of England answering the President's 
Invitation to the King and the Queen to visit the United States during 
their visit to Canada in 1939. “I feel that I must say how greatly I wel¬ 
comed your interventions in the recent crisis,” the King wrote. “I have 
little doubt that they contributed largely to the preservation of peace.” 

But to me the Munich agreement seemed only a momentary solution 
As between the alternatives of keeping peace by facing Hitler with force 
or by capitulating, the latter had been chosen. Hitler had not made war 
because he had got all he wanted without firing a single shot. Czecho- 
llovakia now lay defenseless before him. He could bide his time and pick 
her off like a bird on a fodder pole. Britain and France had receded before 
him. There was something heroic—however misguided—in Prime Minister 
Chamberlain's devotion to peace and the feverish efforts and personal 
lacrifice he was willing to make to secure it; but to Hitler it was a mani¬ 
festation of weakness. I believed, therefore, as I had said to the French 
Ambassador the month before, that only a “temporary peace” could come 
from such steps. Chamberlain called it “peace for our time,” but the time 
was short. 

Gn the day following the Munich Conference, I issued this statement: 

“As to immediate peace results, it is unnecessary to say that they 
afford a universal sense of rdief. 

“I am not undertaking to pass upon the merits of the differences to 
which the Four-Power Pact signed at Munich on yesterday related. 

“It is hoped that in any event the forces which stand for the princi¬ 
ples governing peaceful and orderly international relations and their 
proper application should not relax, but redouble, their efforts to main¬ 
tain these principles of order under law, resting on a sound economic 
foundation.” 

I did not wish to disparage the sincere efforts of Chamberlain and 
Daladier to obtain peace with Hitler, but I could not cbmmit myself to 
more than Munich's “immediate peace results.” Beyond the next few 
weeks I refused to go. And I felt obliged to warn the nations that, far 
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from relaxing their efforts to maintain the basic principles of internaticK 
relations, they must, in fact, redouble them, ,J 

I also paid tribute to the cooperation and efficient service Tenderedjl 
State Department officials during the crisis. We had all worked night il 
day for several weeks, I particularly mentioned Welles, Assistant Sadi 
taries Messersmith and Berle, James C. Dunn, Jay Pierrepont Moffal^ ■ 
Michael J. McDermott, as well as the personnel of the Code Rooail 
had already sent,congratulations to Kennedy, Bullitt, and Carr for tm 
able work. J 

Welles and I differed, however, in our interpretation of the resul 
of the Munich Conference, he being optimistic, I skeptical. In a^ rM 
address on October 3, several days after the conference, in whichvi 
described the steps taken by the United States Government just priopJ 
Munich, he said that today, perhaps more than at any time during ll 
past two decades, there was presented the opportunity for the establl||| 
ment by the nations of the world of a new world order based upon justl 
and upon law. It seemed to me that the colors in the picture were'mi|| 
darker. > J 

As Poland’s and Hungary’s demands on Czechoslovakia for cessJofl j 
territory still created- a dangerous situation in Central Europe, Ambd 
sador Anthony J, Drexel Biddle in Warsaw recommended on Septentfl 
30 that the President renew his suggestion of an international confererf 
this time to include only Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland, 
replied the same day, stating that, since the Polish-Czech dispute U 
been discussed at Munich, we did not consider the suggestion favoribU 
Furthermore, the President wished Biddle to add, as a friendly, perooni 
message from him to Polish Fqreign Minister Josef Beck, that he truiti 
that Poland would contribute to European peace by solving its contfi 
versy through negotiations, thereby avoiding any armed conflict. 

Two weeks later, Polish Ambassador Count Potocki, returning' frfl 
Warsaw, called on me and expressed the opinion that his Governnill 
had come out of the situation with increased prestige, but said nothl| 
about how this had been accomplished. Unfortunately, our conyersitiiS 
was interrupted before I had a chance to comment on this remark. It (M 
not seem to me that any Government, and certainly not the Polish, h| 
come out of the situation with increased prestige except Hitler’s, and U 
augmented prestige, if it could be called that, was based solely on a ruq 
less willingness to use force. 

Following Munich, I frequently mentioned to the President my fl| 
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ibat the conference solved nothing, except that it gave* the democracies a 
little longer breathing spell. On October 26, 1938, the President made a 
ridio address in which he showed that he, too, doubted that peace had 
mlly come. *Tt is becoming increasingly clear that peace by fear has no 
higher or more enduring quality than peace by the sword,” he said. 
*^There can be no peace if the reign of law is to be replaced by a recurrent 
Mnctification of sheer force. There can be no {>eace if national policy 
idopts as a deliberate instrument the threat of war.” 

On November 3, Polish Ambassador Count Potocki asked me for my 
Ippraisal of Munich. I replied that we had kept entirely aloof from the 
igjiieslions involved, and we had not, therefore, undertaken to commend or 
criticize any other Government’s handUng of such questions. I added, 
however: ^Tt’s my individual view that the big fact brought out was the 
lick of adequate military preparations by some of the countries immedi- 
llely concerned. Had there been adequate preparations there would have 
been less likelihood of a dangerous crisis.” 

Our own relations with Germany, already unhappy, were further 
•mbittered by the refusal of Secretary of the Interior Ickes to sell helium 
tu Germany for use in a commercial dirigible, after he had approved an 
lllotment of it to her. Following the explosion in 1937 of the, German 
fllrigible Hindenburg at Lakehurst, New Jersey, with many fatalities. 
Congress passed legislation authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sell 
helium to other countries, and the National Munitions Control Board, of 
thich I was chairman, to supervise its export. Ickes, in reply to a letter 
trim the President, had written him a letter, which the Secretaries of 
War, Navy, and Commerce, and I also signed, in which he said: “With 
adequate safeguards against the military use of exported helium, it would 
appear to be the duty of this country as a good neighbor to share any 
unneeded surplus it may have with other countries for the promotion of 
Commerce and science, alleviation of human suffering, and safeguarding 
the lives of passengers on airships, thus promoting international good 
will.” (Helium was noninflammable, whereas the gas used in the Hinden- 
iurg was not.) 

The War and Navy Departments having rendered their opinion that 
ihere was no effective military use to which dirigibles could be put, Secre¬ 
te ry Ickes wrote me a letter, in answer to a query from me, recommending 
that the American Zeppelin Transport Company, as agent for the German 
Zeppelin Company, be granted an allotment for 17,900,000 cubic feet of 
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hdium for a period of one year after November i, 1937. I granted a IM 
cense for an initial exj)ort of 2,600,000 cubic feet on January 31, i938r^ J 
As Germany became increasingly unpopular in the United Statm 
Ickes reversed himself and began using various means to delay fiJlU||| 
the contract. In addition, his Department began to intimate that thf] 
State Department had initiated the whole deal, thereby throwing'upMj 
the latter the onus for an act that might be construed as aiding Germa^M 
We at the State Department felt that a basic point of internatiotlM 
conduct was involved in this episode. We were strongly condemning GiNi 
many for violating solemn agreements and insisting that she carry thmM 
out. In this instance, after we had made an agreement with Geniii||f!] 
and the latter had delivered a check in payment; Ickes was proposingliiM 
repudiate the whole business, and was abusing the State Department UjW 
mercifully when we refused to join him. We felt that one effect of 
position would be to give Hitler an effective talking point in supporitiil' 
his policy of tearing up contracts. ' 

On March 22, 1938, I handed the President a letter which said^ hi' 
part: “I see no objection on grounds of foreign policy to the propc ||4 
transaction ... a refusal at this time to permit the transaction to tihf 
place might result in meiely irritating the Germans without accomplishillf 
any useful purpose . . . and such action would undoubtedly be giMA 
wide publicity in the press in this country and might give rise to 
unwarranted conclusions in regard to the relations between this Govfiil* 
ment and the German Government.” 

Since Ickes’ department continued to give the press and public thf 
impression that the State Department had promoted the idea of sellhll 
helium to Germany over the* opposition of the Interior Departmart] 1 
gave to the President the letter Ickes had written requesting me to, gfitH 
the export license. Mr. Roosevelt was much surprised. When the mattif 
came up for discussion at the next Cabinet meeting, the President nail 
this letter, and offered his comment that the State Department’s posit liai 
was correct. Ickes advanced no real argument. However, he contmued (• 
block the sale, and the President would not take a stand sufficiently 
to overrule him. Sometimes the President seemed to take a boyish dehgkl 
in seeing two of his assistants at odds; he would say, “Settle it betw9i>8 
yourselves,” or simply let the controversy go on without taking a hand fa 
solve it. Finally, Ickes returned to the German company the seventy- 
thousand-odd dollars that had been deposited with him, and the Imiii 
action was off. 
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In November, 1938, a savage pogrom against Jews in Germany broke 
out on an official scale in retaliation for the shooting of a member of the 
German Embassy in Paris by a German emigre Jew. Assistant Secretary 
Messersmith prepared a memorandum for me recommending that Am¬ 
bassador Wilson be ordered home for consultation as a token of our 
disapproval of this wholesale inhumanity. I conferred with my assistants 
II to the advisability of this step. Against it was the fact that it would 
deprive us of an Ambassador in Berlin at a time when one was needed to 
keep in close contact with the aims and acts of the German Government 
ind to give weight to any representations we needed to make. Favoring it 
was the fact that words seemed to have no effect on Hitler and his lieu¬ 
tenants; all they perceived was deeds; and, as a nation advocating cer¬ 
tain standards of conduct, we could not let so despicable an action as 
that of the German Government pass unnoticed. We agreed upon Wil- 
lon’s recall, and I recommended it to the President. He approved. 

We also prepared a statement for the President to be given to the 
press. This proved a good example of the President’s tendency to heighten 
any statement or ^eech we sent him, by changing words or inserting 
phrases and sentences. The release we sent read: • 

“The news of the past few days from Germany has shocked public 
opinion in the United States. Such news from any part of the world 
Would inevitably produce a similar reaction among the American people. 
With a view to gaining a first-hand picture of the situation in Germany 
I asked the Secretary of State to order our Ambassador in Berlin to come 
home for report and consultation.” 

The statement, as the President gave it to the press on November 
IS, read: 

“The news of the past few days from Germany has deeply shocked 
public opinion in the United States. Such news from any part of the 
World would inevitably produce a similar profound reaction among Ameri- 
ein people in every part of the nation. 

“I myself could scarcely believe that such things could occur in a 
twentieth century civilization. 

“With a view to gaining a first-hand picture of the situation in 
Germany I asked the Secretary of State to order our Ambassador in Berlin 
U) return at once for report and consultation.” 

Hitler retaliated by ordering Ambassador Dieckhoff home for consul- 
lallon. Germany and the United States were to be without ambassadors 
lo each other for the remainder of their peacetime relations. 
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Dieckhoff came in on November 22 to say goodbye to me. I fdt 
spirit of cordiality and merely wished him a safe voyage. The convfl 
tion halted, and a long silence ensued. Finally, after an exchange of. 
few more casual expressions, Dieckhoff left rather sadly. He prot 
guessed, as 1 did, that he would not return. 

Ambassador Wilson reached New York ju^t in time for me to he 
an hour’s conversation with him aboard the Santa Clara as I was at 
to sail for Lima, Peru, heading the American delegation to the £i| 
Pan American Conference. He gave me a graphic outline of Germai^] 
preparations and intentions for war, but little more than he had alre 
conveyed in his dispatches from Berlin. My opinion that Munich did: 
mean peace was merely confirmed. Hitler’s ambitions were clearly writti 
as were the means with which he intended to achieve them. As I 
for Lima at the tail end of 1938 I was sure I would return to Wa 
during a year that would see the decision between peace and war. 


42 : New World Alerted 


AXIS PENETRATION of Latin America, the danger to the 
Western Hemisphere from the Axis nations in case of war in Europe, and 
the steps the American Republics could take to parry it—^here was the 
focal point of discussion as the Pan American Conference opened at Lima, 
Peru, on December 9, 1938. The threat was no mere conjuring by an 
excited fancy; our diplomatic representatives in Latin America had given 
m literally hundreds of concrete instances. We had noted it when the 
Inter-American Conference was held at Buenos Aires in 1936, but in the 
next two years it had grown in size and boldness. 

National Socialist parties had sprung up in various Latin American 
Republics, in sympathy with and apparently closely allied to the Nazi 
Parly in Germany. Caches of German arms had been found in Brazil. A 
revolution was instigated there against President Getulio Vargas, and 
Varj^as, declaring that it had been aided by help from abroad, had a 
(uimber of Germans taken into custody. Berlin insisted that Germans in 
Tfitin American countries attend German schools, vote aboard German 
ililps in Hitlerite plebiscites, refuse to marry non-Germans, become mem- 
lM»rs of the Nazi Party and contribute to it, promote German business 
hy all conceivable means, and gather information for the Fatherland. Nazi 
Party representatives attached to German diplomatic missions sometimes 
iMtlnumbered the..diplomats two or three to one. 

German propaganda against the United States in Latin America was 
fierce and ceaseless. We were accused again and again of intervening in 
Latin American internal questions, of trying to monopolize trade with our 
neighbors to the south or to squeeze them in our financial tentacles, of 
favoring one side or the other in boundary disputes. Hitler’s economic 
lieutenants, using their barter system, and blocking the credits of Latin 
American Republics for use only in bu3dng German products, hoped to 
4indermine our trade with Central and South America. 

Shortly before the Lima Conference opened, the German Foreign 
Office sent a new diplomatic representative to Lima with an increased 
ataff. The Germans sought in every way to cast the shadow of the Axis 
over the conference and to intimate to the delegations that they had better 
take account of the new forces in Europe and Asia. This increased my 
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determination to take these new forces into account, all right, but ai tlMl 
should be; namely, tlyough a common effort to meet them. . ^ 

To me the danger to the Western Hemisphere was real and immllfiM 
It was not limited to the possibility of a military invasion. It was TUM 
acute in its indirect form of propaganda, penetration, organizing poIlMl 
parties, buying some adherents, and blackmailing others. We had* HH 
the method employed with great success in Austria and in the Sudetefilidfl 
The same technique was obvious in Latin America. ■ 

As I sailed for Lima aboard the Santa Claray the only question In IH 
mind was whether all the American Republics would see the dangar nH 
ciently to take a common, decisive stand against it. There was MM 
reason to doiibt it. As had been the case again and again in the past, iW 
principal doubts rose from Argentina. ' | 

Saavedra Lamas, so friendly to us at Montevideo and not nearl)ri|| 
friendly at Buenos Aires, was no longer Foreign Minister. His placid hM 
been taken by Jos^ Maria Cantilo, who had been Argentine AmbaaMdU 
to Italy. As early as March 4, 1938, Cantilo, then still in Rome, HM 
gested to us and other American Republics that the Lima Canfei^M|| 
should be postponed one or two years. I 

Peru’s Foreign Minister Carlos Concha, emphatically opposing 
postponement of the conference to be held in his capital, informed U««^ 
believed Argentina’s suggestion was influenced by certain £uropi||j 
countries. On March 25 he said to our Ambassador in Lima, Launrn^] 
Steinhardt, that there were statesmen in Europe shrewd enough to forUlM 
that action taken at a Pan American Conference, if held in December ||j 
planned, might accomplish more for Pan Americanism than anythllllj 
heretofore achieved; it was therefore not at all unlikely that a plan tM|] 
already been conceived in one or more European capitals to bring about |] 
postponement of a conference that might have undesirable reperMit 
sions on European interests. 

Two days before I sailed from New York, Cantilo, then in BurniNI 
Aires, said to our Charge d’Affaires, S. Pinckney Tuck, that, while ArgWI* 
tina believed^in a policy of continental solidarity and collaboration, ntw 
could not at the same time turn her back on Europe. He thought Argenttel 
should continue her traditional policy of assisting the sister nations of tin 
Continent, but would find it difficult to subscribe to military pact! M 
engagements that might give the impression of drawing away from frlen4i|f 
European nations. Actually, military pacts were not on the Lima agentts* 
and we had no intention of suggesting them. 
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En route to Lima, I received a wireless message from the State 
Department giving the text of a declaration Cantilo intended to present 
H\ the conference. As I studied it with other members of the delegation, I 
(pit that it did not at all meet the situation as I saw it. It was very weak 
and general. It did not mention the dangers to the Hemisphere from 
ibroad. It merely provided, in a vague way, for meetings of the Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics. 

Our own draft of a declaration on American solidarity, which I 
Dtpected to present at Lima, was far stronger. It bound the Republics to 
mist any threat, either direct or indirect, to their peace, safety, or terri- 
iOrlal integrity on the part of any non-American country. In case the 
peace of any one of them were disturbed by direct or indirect interference 
on the part of one or more non-American governments in a matter pertain¬ 
ing to national sovereignty, the Republics proclaimed their common 
concern and their purpose to make their solidarity effective to resist such 
threat. The Republics agreed to hold meetings of their Foreign Ministers 
every two years, and a special consultation of these Ministers could be 
called by any American Government if the occasion for it arose. 

I went over this draft with the strongest delegation I had yet taken 
to a Pan American Conference. With me, as chairman of the delegation, 
were: Alfred M. Landon, who had been the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency in 1936 (his presence was in keeping with my policy of keeping 
politics out of foreign affairs and was a valuable proof to the Latin Amer¬ 
icans that both major Parties were united on the Good Neighbor policy); 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle, Jr.; Laurence A. Steinhardt, 
Ambassador to Peru, who would meet us at Lima; R. Henry Norweb, our 
Minister to the Dominican Republic; Emilio del Toro Cuevas, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico; Green H. Hackworth, legal 
idviser to the State Department; the Reverend John F. O’Hara, presi¬ 
dent of Notre Dame University; Charles G. Fenwick, professor of inter¬ 
national law at Bryn Mawr College; Dan W. Tracy, representing the 
American Federation of Labor; Elise F. Musser, representing women’s 
Interests; and Kathryn Lewis, daughter of John L. Lewis, representing the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

At Lima I had an opportunity closely to ob^rye the work of Am¬ 
bassador Steinhardt. His record was so creditable that I later suggested 
to the President that he be transferred to the higher and more responsible 
post at Moscow, to which Mr. Roosevelt agreed. I always found Stein- 
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hardt to be alert and very efficient as a diplomatic reporter, especiall 
during perilous periods. 

On December i/while still aboard the Santa Clara, I received 
wireless message forwarded from Rio de Janeiro in which Brazil’s Foreig 
Minister Aranha informed us that Cantilo planned, in his opening addr 
at Lima, to reject the idea of any collective security pact. Aranha' sal 
Cantilo was opposed to Latin American Republics breaking away fro 
Europe and relying exclusively on the United States for protecUo 
because American foreign policy was unstable due to the possibility 
changes in our internal poUtics. Aranha said his Government would set 
to impress upon Cantilo that any such opening address could not fail 
throw the conference into complete discord at the outset. 

We spent some time aboard the Santa Clara in tentatively revisil 
Cantilo’s resolution to make it include the ideas we had in mind. I wi 
quite willing for the Argentine delegation to introduce a resolution an 
gain all credit for it, provided it contained approximately the substano 
felt we needed. I had no pride of exclusive authorship in our own draf 
What I wanted was unanimous agreement. As was the case at Montevide 
I should be glad to see the Argentines take the initiative, if thereby t] 
conference could agree on a definite, important position. 

When the Santa Clara arrived at Callao, the port of Lima, on Decen 
ber 7, I saw at anchor in the harbor a new Argentine cruiser that hi 
brought Cantilo to the conference. Cantilo, I learned, intended to ^ei| 
only a couple of days in Lima and then take a vacation among 1 
mountain lakes of Chile. He was not chairman of his delegation. Co 
paratively, the Argentine delegation was weak, another indication tl 
Cantilo did not attach too mufh importance to the conference. It n 
headed by Isidore Ruiz Moreno, legal adviser to the Buenos Aires Forel 
Office. 'The delegations of ten Republics, including our own, were Tii-ad 
by Foreign Ministers. 

After I arrived in Lima, Cantilo sent word he wished to call on me, 
^nt back word at once that, since he was spending only a couple of d^ 
in Lima and undoubtedly was very busy, I could call on him instead.,: 
went to see him almost immediately, but our conversation was 
tory. Cantilo indulging in generalities, we made no real progress. I'gav 
him a copy of the declaration the American delegation had prepared, an 
he said he would take it with him. 

Cantilo, even though not chairman of his delegation, addressed tl 
first plenary session of the conference and was a good deal more coop«!l 
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live than we might have expected. Pan American solidarity, he said, “is a 
fact that nobody can or will doubt. All and each one of us is ready to 
sustain and prove this solidarity, in the face of any danger which; from 
whatever source, might threaten the independence or sovereignty of any 
state of this part of the world.” But he also said: “We do not require 
special pacts for this. The pact is already made in our history. We would 
act with one and the same impulse, eliminating frontiers and under one 
flag for everybody, the flag of liberty and justice.” 

My thought on this last point was that, while not requiring special 
pacts, we did at least require a special declaration—a strong one. This 
was important, not only for its effect in the Western Hemisphere in 
proving to each Republic that it could rely on the help of all the others, 
but also for its influence in the Old World in showing the Axis nations 
that they had to reckon, not with the easy picking off of one Republic 
after another, but with the combined resistance of all of us. Since the 
danger was real, the means to meet it must be equally real. 

“Mankind,” I said in my address to the first plenary session on 
December lo, “is tragically confronted once more by the alternatives of 
freedom or serfdom, of order or anarchy, of progress or retrogression, of 
civilization or barbarism . . . there must not be a shadow of a doubt 
anywhere as to the' determination of the American nations not to permit 
the invasion of this hemisphere by the armed forces of any power or any 
possible combination of powers.” 

The next day Cantilo departed aboard his cruiser for Chile. He 
ordered Ruiz Moreno, chairman of the Argentine delegation, to agree to 
nothing without first referring it to him. 

I recall the next ten days as among the most difficult of my career. 
Neither the Argentine delegation nor ourselves formally presented our 
declarations on continental solidarity. Instead we conferred informally 
but intensively with each other and with the other delegations in an effort 
lo reach a common ground. But we ran into a stone wall of Argentine 
reluctance to agree to anything that meant anything, cemented by the 
fact that Ruiz Moreno was out of touch with Foreign Minister Cantilo, 
then incomunicado among the Chilean lakes. I felt that Cantilo had nm 
away from the conference in order to kill it. 

Finally, on December 17, I induced Dr. Afranio de Mello Franco, 
chief of the Brazilian delegation and former Foreign Minister of Brazil, 
and Dr. Concha, Peruvian Foreign Minister, to call an extraordinary meet- 
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ing of the principal delegates in Mello Francois hotel apartment th at; 
night. Both of these statesmen worked with me loo per cent. 

As the delegates arrived, Dr. Concha and I stood in the doorway and; 
“buttonholed” them. We both emphasized as strongly as we could thati 
the conference had been going on for more than a week, that Argentii 
had not yet offered anything constructive in the way of a continental; 
declaration, and that she should be induced to take a stronger position. 

After the meeting opened, the Argentine delegate insisted that any' 
declaration should be in very general terms and not open to the interpret** 
tion that it was directed against European countries. I opposed this vieifl 
with all the emphasis I could command. “This conference,” I said, “mu8t| 
make a clear, strong statement which will satisfy the expectations -of the 
American peoples and of the world. This declaration should have th« 
unanimous support of all the delegations. In order to achieve this end 
delegation must be prepared to make concessions. I came to this confer* 
ence prepared to make concessions, and the refusal of one country, or ol 
one or two or three countries, must not be allowed to break up Americ 
solidarity.” 

The Uruguayan and Chilean delegates gave partial support to_ 

Argentines on the ground, they said, that their trade situation must tak* 
into account the German reaction to any possible conference declaratioBi 
I put to the meeting a suggestion by President Roosevelt, cabled to 
me the previous day; namely, that a passage be included in the declara¬ 
tion whereby the American Republics stated they “shall not permit any ' 
non*American state to assist or abet in the fomenting of internal disordu 
in any American Republic.” The President realized that the same ide* Wld 
already contained in our draft, byt he felt that stronger language probabl^ 
would have a helpful effect on public opinion throughout the hemi^hev^ 
Many of the delegates, however, opposed the wording as too stron|.„ 
Ruiz Moreno, the Argentine delegate, argued that there would be nft 
harm either in referring to “non-American or any other governments^” III 
the declaration, or in making no mention of either non-American or Ainer> 
lean governments. The first phrase, however, could have been aimed at the 
United States. As to the second, I said there must be a difference In 
attitude and in treatment where a non-American government was con« 
cerned and where an American government was concerned. The othsf 
delegates agreed. 

The debate went on until well after midnight. At times it becaiM 
exceedingly animated, and voices were lifted high. Finally the meetln| 
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seemed to be in general agreement, except for Argentina, that the declara¬ 
tion, to be known as the “Declaration of Lima,” should refer principally 
to non-American governments. There was unanimous agreement that it 
should embrace activities or penetration in the Western Hemisphere other 
than through force or the threat of force. 

Ruiz Moreno promised to telegraph his Government for instructions. 
I spoke to him privately and suggested he let his Government know that 
he was being severely criticized because he was offering nothing construc¬ 
tive toward an effective declaration. Following the meeting I telephoned 
our Embassy in Buenos Aires to contact President Ortiz directly and at 
once and request him from me to instruct the Argentine delegation to 
submit a substantial declaration on behalf of Argentina. Fortunately I had 
known President Ortiz as a personal friend for some years and admired 
him as a good financial and economic authority. In making this move I 
was going over the head of the Argentine delegation and of Foreign Min¬ 
ister Cantilo; but I felt fully justified in view of the fact that that 
delegation was completely hamstrung and Cantilo had deliberately placed 
himself beyond contact with the conference. 

President Ortiz managed to get in touch with Cantilo. Several days 
later Cantilo, still among the Chilean lakes, sent to Ruiz Moreno the draft 
of a new declaration. It was in general accord with the draft of the pro¬ 
posal I had given him before he left Lima, except that it did not provide 
for the regular meetings of Foreign Ministers which I suggested, and 
contented itself with calling for such meetings whenever any Republic 
took the initiative. 

We now went to work on this new Argentine draft. Late at night on 
December 22 all the delegations agreed to it. But just at that moment a 
further complication arose. The Brazilian delegate, Mello Franco, alarmed 
by the protracted negotiations prior to the arrival of the Argentine text, 
had drawn up a declaration that incorporated my views and had sent it 
to President Vargas of Brazil. Vargas approved it and telephoned the 
text to President Ortiz and got his approval. The two Presidents would 
thereupon have submitted the project to the conference as their joint 
proposal. When word of this fact reached us at Lima, I felt that any 
effort to force through this new declaration, after we had all agreed to the 
Argentine proposal submitted by Cantilo, might well break up the con¬ 
ference. I therefore telegraphed our Embassies at Rio and Buenos Aires 
explaining the situation and asking them to request Presidents Vargas and 
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Ortiz not to submit their formula. Fortunately, the two Presidents under-^ 
stood the situation and agreed without difficulty. 

On Christmas Eve the ^Declaration .of Lima was adopted unanimous^ 
by the conference* Two weeks of night-and-day work had eventually 
succeeded. 

The declaration, though not all I had wanted, was not far from It, 
After calling attention to the principles on which the peoples of Amerltl 
had achieved spiritual unity, the American republics declared: 

“First. That they reaffirm their continental solidarity and their pm* 
pose to collaborate in the maintenance of the principles upon which tht 
said solidarity is based; 

“Second. That, faithful to the above-mentioned principles and to 
their-absolute sovereignty, they reaffirm their decision to maintain them 
and to defend them against all foreign intervention or activity that may J 
threaten them; f 

“Third. And in case the peace, security, or territorial integrity of any 
American Republic is thus threatened by acts of any nature that may 
impair them, they proclaim their common concern and their determiriatioitf 
to make effective their solidarity, coordinating their respective soverei^^i 
wills by means of the procedure of consultation, established by conventioiM 
in force and by declarations of the Inter-American conferences, using th^ 
measures which in each case the circumstances may make advisable. It ii 
understood that the Governments of the American Republics will act 
independently in their individual capacity, recognizing fully their juridical 
equality as sovereign states.”, 

Then followed a paragraph whereby meetings of the foreign minia^j 
ters, when deemed desirable and ^t the initiative of any one of thenOf 
would be held in their several capitals by rotation. 

The Declaration of Lima was a great advance over previous Pan 
American agreements. It affirmed the intention of the American Republlts 
to help one another in case of a foreign attack, either direct or indirect, on 
any one of them. It provided for joint action not only against a military 
assault but also against the underground infiltration methods pursued by 
the Axis. While names of specific countries were not mentioned, there could 
be no doubt whatever what nations were meant. From now on, the 
responsibility of the United States to defend the hemisphere became the 
responsibility of all the hemisphere’s Republics. 

The Declaration was a triumph for no one nation, but for the New 
World. The Axis press, and some of our own, represented the outcome as 
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a victory for Argentina as against the United States. Had they known the 
backgroimd of the presentation of the final Argentine declaration, con¬ 
ceived through my direct approach to President Ortiz and his instructions 
to Cantilo, they could not have reached that conclusion any more than I 
could have revealed the background at the time. Critics asserted that I 
had abandoned my position in order to reach an agreement. The fact is 
that the Declaration of Lima was far closer to my original draft than it 
was to the Argentine original draft. 

Unanimity, as always in the Pan American Conferences, was my aim. 
I could have had a vote of 17 to 4 or 18 to 3 or perhaps 20 to i on my 
original draft at any time, but such was not our method of procedure. 
That would have shown the outside world that there was a split in the 
Pan American front. 

The Axis press made much of the fact that the Declaration of Lima 
was a declaration and not a treaty. Actually, a declaration was in many 
ways preferable. It could contain stronger language than a treaty. It did 
not require ratification by the legislatures of the Republics. It entered 
into* effect at once. 

I was already deeply disappointed by Argentina’s record of nonratifi¬ 
cation of the agreements entered into at previous Pan American Con¬ 
ferences. With the exception of Saavedra Lamas’s Antiwar Pact, she had 
ratified not a single important agreement from the time of the Montevideo 
Conference on. This was part of the unfortunate policy of Argentine 
politicians in charge of their Government to remain aloof from any 
movements of leadership in the hemisphere unless they themselves were 
furnishing the chief leadership and policies. At Pan American conferences, 
impressed by the determination of almost all the Latin American Re¬ 
publics as well as the United States to promote a common program, they 
eventually coalesced their will with that of the others. But, back in 
Buenos Aires again, they neglected to ratify the accords entered into. A 
declaration that came into force immediately was better than an unratified 
treaty in the pigeonhole of a Foreign Office or a legislative committee. 

The final attitude of the conference toward the Axis Powers and their 
activities was patently shown by the unanimous passage of two strong 
resolutions. One sweepingly condemned racial and religious bigotry and 
intolerance everywhere. The other condemned the collective political 
activity of groups of aliens in this hemisphere. 

On December 24 the conference also approved unanimously a 
“Declaration of American Principles” prepared by Brazil. This reempha- 
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sized the principles I had stated to the Inter-American Conference at 
Buenos Aires two years ^fore bn the basis of which—and only on tbs 
basis of which—international relations could be conducted peacefully for 
the benefit of all nations. 

Although the negotiations for the Declaration of Lima attractsd[i 
greatest attention, the conference adopted a number of other important] 
resolutions, ranging from the promotion of cultural relations to economiciM 
Recognizing the importance of closer cultural relations, embracing eduai«| 
tion, literature, science, and art, I had approved the creation in the Stattl 
Department of a Division of Cultural Relations a few months before thti 
conference opened. On the score of economics, the conference reasserts^ I 
my principles of freer trade. To me this was important because, during tht , i 
financial recession of 1937, some of the Latin American Republics felt 
themselves obliged to apply temporary trade restrictions. , 

The question of expropriation of properties by American Govern^ J 
ments arose at the conference, as we expected, in view of the expropriation [ 
of foreign-owned oil properties by Mexico and Bolivia. This question bad \ 
furnished one of our major difficulties at the State Department in 193!, } 
After Mexico expropriated American-owned oil companies in Mexico, i * 
series of notes passed between us. We admitted Mexico’s right to expro* 
priate private property within its borders in furtherance of public purpoMli 
but insisted on adequate compensation, and proposed that the dispute bf 
submitted to arbitration. Mexico admitted liability, but in her own mamm 
and time, and refused to arbitrate on the ground that there was no basiti 
difference of opinion between us. 

Although firm in our attitude, we sought also to be friendly. In 
keeping with the spirit of the Good Neighbor, Nothing could have been 
more unhappy for the forthcoming Lima Conference than an acrimohioUi 
diplomatic battle between our southern neighbor and ourselves. Eventually, 
in November, Mexico and the United States agreed to set up a commission 
of three persons to determine the amount of compensation, and Mexico 
agreed to pay at least $1,000,000 annually until this amount was liqui¬ 
dated. Then, on December 10, Ambassador Daniels in Mexico City cabled 
me that President L^aro Cardenas informed him that the Mexican dele* 
gation at Lima had been instructed to cooperate with me. By way of 
contrast. Great Britain chose a sharper course, which led to the rupture 
of diplomatic relations with Mexico. At Lima the conference deferred dis¬ 
cussion of this difficult question of expropriation. 

In my closing address to the conference, on Christmas Eve, I summed 
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up our achievements, and offered them to the world. ‘Tt can be fairly said 
that the principles of conduct upon which the countries of this hemisphere 
have chosen to stand firm are so broad and essential that all the world 
may also stand upon them,” I said. “Speaking for my country, we seek 
universal recognition and support for them. Were they adopted over all 
the world, a great fear would end. The young would see their future with 
more certainty and significance. The old would see their lives with more 
peaceful satisfaction.*' 

As the world was preparing to celebrate its last Christmas at peace 
for some years to come, I said: “There are those who think the world is 
based on force. Here, within this continent, we can confidently deny this. 
And the course of history shows that noble ideas and spiritual forces in 
the end have a greater triumph. Tonight especially we can say this, for on 
this night nearly two thousand years ago there was born a Soft of God 
who declined force and kingdoms and proclaimed the great lesson of uni¬ 
versal love. Without force His Kingdom lives today after a lapse of 
nineteen centuries. It is the principality of peace; the peace which we 
here hope in a humble measure to help to give by His grace to the conti¬ 
nent of the Americas.” 

Governor Alfred M. Landon also addressed this closing session, and 
stressed the importance of the conference's results. He had previously 
spoken to the conference and temphasized that no change of political party 
In the United States would alter our policy of refusing to tolerate any 
foreign government’s gaining a foothold on this hemisphere. His was a 
useful effort to convince the other delegations that the United States was 
united in its program toward Latin America. 

I was chosen by the delegations to speak on their behalf at the fare¬ 
well dinner given by President Benavides of Peru. I praised the Pan 
American method of negotiation, the very essence of which was the quiet 
exchange of views among equals. 

“Never before, I think, has the conference process set to work so 
promptly and operated with more serious determination than at this con¬ 
gress,” I said. “We have here stated our agreements in declarations, rather 
than in treaties or conventions. That is wise when the matters dealt with 
are of general character and of political nature. The people of the Amer¬ 
ican Republics have a proud history of the use of declarations. Their 
national life has grown in and out of the declarations of independence 
which mark their birth. And so in this Declaration of Lima lies the future 
of the solidarity of the American Republics.” 
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ON MY WAY HOME from Lima aboard the Santa Maria, 
heard over the radio President Roosevelt’s “methods short of war” addre« 
to Congress on January 4, 1939. It seemed a fitting introduction to thu 
problems that were to face us in the new year. J 

'*The mere fact,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “that we rightly decline tO' 
intervene with arms to prevent acts of aggression does not mean that w® j 
must act as if there were no aggression at all. Words may be futile, but | 
war is not the only means of commanding a decent respect for the opin- ‘ 
ions of mankind. There are m^y methods short of war, but stronger and 
more effective than mere words, of bringing home to aggressor govern^ 
ments the aggregate sentiments of our own people.” ^ 

Methods short of war”! Here was a phrase that covered long houilf 
of discussion at the State Department and many conferences I had with 
the President prior to my departure for Lima. To both of us the situation 
in Eurqie was as dangerous after Munich as before—in fact it was worsif 
because Hitler now had eVen more confidence than before in his fateful 
ability to expand Germany without meeting more than protests from tb#' 
democracies. 

We did not intend to cease using words; we could not too often caff 
the world s attention to basic principles of international relations without' 
which the nations could never be long at peace. But we determined’ to 
make use of every means at our command to enforce them by action. 
Words were flying back and forth across Europe like birds of th® 
equinoxes, and they were coming to have scarcely more effect. But th® ' 
Axis dictators, though their ears were closed to words, still had their eye® 
open to deeds. 

One of the^ methods short of war’^ was to change our Neutrality Act 
so that the democracies might have access to the arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war produced in the United States. Aboard the Santa Maria 
I heard the President say over the radio: “At the very least, we can and 
should avoid any action, or any lack of action, which will encourag®, 
assist, or build up an aggressor. We have learned that when we 
liberately try to legislate neutrality, our neutrality laws may opeT®t® 
unevenly and unfairly may actually give aid to an aggressor and deny It 
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to the victim. The instinct of self-preservation should warn us that we 
ought not to let that happen any more.’' 

Several weeks prior to my departure for Lima, I had begun to hold 
conferences of key officials in the State Department on the subject of 
revision of the Neutrality Act. We believed, as did the President, that the 
presence of this legislation on our statute books, making it impossible for 
Britain and France, if at war, to purchase arms or airplanes from us, was 
Bn incitement to Hitler to go to war. If Hitler, already much better armed 
than eitfier or both Britain and France, knew in advance that the great 
Industrial potential of America for armaments would be open to Britain 
and France in case of conflict, he might hesitate. 

Immediately after my return from Lima on January 7, I made it a 
point to get in touch with Senator Pittman, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. It was my thought that the State Department would 
prepare the necessary legislation to be introduced hy him. Pittman, how¬ 
ever, said he felt it would be more effective if he prepared, introduced, 
and sponsored the bill himself as head of the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee. I promptly acquiesced.* There is always a certain amount of 
jealousy between Congress and the Executive on the subject of the draft¬ 
ing, and therefore the initiation, of legislation. If Pittman thought he 
»tood a better chance with legislation of his own origin, I was willing to 
go along with him. The President was of the same opinion. 

Pittman and I discussed what the new bill should be. We at the State 
Department thought that the outright repeal of the arms embargo should 
be sought. Failing this, we advocated an amendment to the Neutrality Act 
which would give the President discretionary authority to proclaim an 
arms embargo when he found that a state of war existed and that an arms 
embargo was necessary to promote the security or preserve the peace of 
the United States. 

Pittman was not disposed to go as far as I in the direction of freeing 
the Executive from the restrictions of neutrality legislation. He did not 
believe there was the slightest prospect of any measure being adopted 
giving the Piesident authority to impose an embargo against an aggressor 
only. Nor did he think there was any possibility of an outright repeal of 
I he existing Neutrality Act, with nothing substituted for it. 

Pittman and I finally agreed on the general terms of the new bill. 
Ilasically, its distinguishing feature was that arms, ammunition, and 
Implements of war were made part of a cash-and-carry section. The cash- 
and-carry section of the existing Act of May i, 1937, was due to expire 
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May I, 1939, although the arms embargo and other sections would con«* 
tinue in effect. According to the new bill, there would be no distinction 
between arms and other exports. We believed that the raw material 
employed in making or using arms, such as steel, copper, and oil, werf‘ 
just as important to a belligerent as the arms themselves, and any dti» 
tinction between them was unnatural. Therefore, if a nation had the shfpi(! 
and the cash, it could come to the United States and get machine guns §t\ 
airplanes just as it could steel and oil. Pittman introduced his bill OB 
March 20, and was confident he could get it through the Senate. We reltffi 
on his confidence. 

At about that time I penciled a few notes on what I had in mind hf 
methods short of war. I listed them in part as follows: 

^'(i) Withdrawal of Ambassador Wilson. 

*‘(2) Nonrecognition Doctrine. 

“(3) Antidumping [application of countervailing duties to import! 
from Germany]. 

“(4) Armaments*’ [adequate arming of the democracies in self* 
defense]. 

Underneath these headings, I wrote: 

‘^Aggressor & other nations know in advance all & exact plans if 
nation with inflexible neutrality. 

“There can be no sense of safety among peaceful nations if powCfW 
ones arm heavily & go on rampage of conquest.” 

Events in Europe were now rushing with ever more menacing 
acceleration, ^eches by Chamberlain, Hitler, and Daladier sharpenid 
the issues. Britain and France were moving closer together toward g 
common policy and action, as evmced by Britain’s guarantee of Fraoil 
made in February, 1939. But Chamberlain, though already somewbtl 
disillusioned as to “peace for our time,” was still the Chamberlain of 
Munich. His harsh awakening was just around the corner. 

As might well have been expected. Hitler was reducing to a mocktfy 
the independence of what was left of Czechoslovakia after the lopping off 
of the Sudetenland by the Munich agreement and the subsequent cessloni 
of territory to Poland and Hungary. Demand after demand from Berlin 
that Czech activities, political and economic, be tied into those of t)li 
Reich, coupled with the usual policy of infiltration and propagtndl* 
rendered continuance of Czechoslovakia’s independence by her own effort! 
impossible. The same Hitler who had said he did not wish to incorportii 
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non-Germans into Germany was now aiming at the complete absorption of 
Czechoslovakia. 

I was in Florida for a needed rest when Hitler’s legions, in violation 
of the Munich agreement, marched across the borders of Czechoslovakia 
on March 15. On receipt of this news I telephoned my office in the State 
Department and dictated a statement of our position to be given Acting 
Secretary Welles. Welles took this to the President and together they made 
certain additions and changes. Welles issued it on March 17* “This Gov¬ 
ernment, founded upon and dedicated to the principles of human liberty 
and of democracy,” it said, “cannot refrain from making known this 
country’s condemnation of the acts which have resulted in the temporary 
cKtinguishment of the liberties of a free and independent people with 
whom, from the day when the Republic of Czechoslovakia attained its 
independence, the people of the United States have maintained specially 
close and friendly relations.” 

In line with our policy of “methods short of war” to manifest our 
condemnation of acts of aggression, the Administration now took a series 
of steps following the swallowing up of Czechoslovakia. We refused to 
recognize the conquest and continued to receive the Czech Minister in 
Washington, Vladimir Hurban. We suspended the trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia so that Berlin might not be able to avail itself of our tariff 
reductions on Czech exports, the proceeds from which would now go into 
German coffers. The Treasury imposed countervailing (increased) duties 
on imports from Germany on the ground that these imports were being 
subsidized by the German Government, 

Dispatches from Europe were pouring to my desk in heavier volume 
even than before. The Britain of Chamberlain was rousing. Hitler’s prom¬ 
ises, repeatedly violated, had been broken once too often; he and his ambi¬ 
tions stood revealed for what they were. Chamberlain and Halifax reached 
with Daladier the decision that Britain’s and France’s policy must now 
drastically change. They had to convince Hitler that he could go no 
further with bloodless conquests. The next one would be costly. 

On April 3 I outlined our policy toward German trade. “Any ob¬ 
stacles,” I said in a public statement, “which German trade faces in the 
United States as compared with any and every other country are entirely 
the result of German policy and practices. . . . The German authorities 
seem to be able to trade only on their own terms as they dictate them and 
l)y their own methods as they shape them. . . . American trade cannot 
satisfactorily fit itself into the crevices of German need left by the barter 
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agreements that Germany has already executed with other countries, ^t|; 
does not have to, nor would its interest be served by doing so.” 

I pointed out the basfc differences between the German and Americ|||, 
methods. “By exchanging goods and services, countries supply each otheA., 
deficiencies,” I said. “Each draws upon the others for goods which it 
not produce or produces at high comparative cost. This is the very 
and nature of international trade. A certain amount of similar interchai^^i 
can and does, of course, take place under the so-called barter agreemeatif 
but paralyzes world markets in the process. Barter agreements invot^ 

. • . domination by the Government not only of commerce but of prc^ 
duction; and they create arbitrary discriminations.” Jf 

Another decision—recognition of the Franco Government—^now faCw 
us following the military collapse of the Spanish Loyalist Governmeil^ 
After nearly three years of savage fighting, the Franco side had ovenirf 
Catalonia and captured Barcelona. The Loyalists still held Madrid, bu^ 
their position was hopeless. On February i8, 1939, the British Governmei^ 
informed us they were considering recognizing Franco’s Govemment ir 
the legal government of Spain, and the French Government was in accori^ 
General Franco had made several approaches to us in 1938 seeking 
nition of his regime, but we had successfully parried his efforts. 

On February 23, 1939, following receipt of further common icatio||^ 
from the British Government, I wirelessed the President, who was cruidnjf 
at sea, that we had been officially advised that Britain had decided to 
recognize the Franco regime and that France and the Netherlands we» 
expected to take similar action. I mentioned that some sixteen other gov^ 
ernments had previously recognized Franco’s Government. I suggesMd 
that Ambassador Bowers, our representative to the Loyalist Governmcjli 
be ordered home for consultation in order to free our hands for establlill* 
ment of relations with the Franco Government, if this seemed advisablli 
The President agreed. 

I cabled Ambassador Bullitt in Paris on February 28 to see thi 
Franco representative there informally, and tell him that our Governnw^ 
was naturally giving careful consideration to the problem of recogniilj^ 
the Insurgents as the legal government of Spain; also, that we would b« 
gratified to receive indications from the Franco authorities that there 
would be no policy of. reprisal against their opponents and that thi ^ 
Insurgent authorities would be ready to protect Americans and their 
properties in Spain and otherwise to fulfill the obligations and responil* 
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bllities incumbent upon a sovereign state under international law and 
treaties. 

On the day before, Spanish Ambassador Fernando de los Rios came 
to my office. Downhearted over the approach of the end in Spain, he began 
to inquire what our attitude would be, when he was suddenly interrupted 
by an urgent call from his Embassy. He had just received instructions to 
Inquire whether we would use our moral influence against reprisals by 
General Franco. I assured him we had already been giving this our 
c Attention. 

Ambassador Bullitt, after seeing the Franco representative in Paris, 
reported that he had received absolute promises that American lives and 
property would be protected and that Franco would carry out the normal 
obligations of a government. As to promises regarding reprisals, Bullitt 
commented that, in the flush of victory, the Franco Government was not 
Inclined to make any promises worth having, and he doubted, in fact, 
whether, under the circumstances, any promises on the subject were worth 
having. The Spanish representative gave Bullitt a declaration that had 
been sent to the British Govemment, containing a weasel-worded assur¬ 
ance. 

Britain and France recognized the Franco Government on February 
27. We delayed our action until it was manifest that the Loyalist Govern¬ 
ment had ceased to exist in Spain. Recognition to us centered on a 
question of fact—^had the Franco regime gained complete control of Spain? 
On March 28 Madrid fell to the Insurgents. On March 31 Ambassador de 
los Rios came in to say goodbye to me, and to inform me his Embassy was 
being closed. 

The following day I telegraphed to Franco’s Foreign Minister, Count 
Jordana, that we desired to establish diplomatic relations with Spain and 
that the President was prepared to nominate Alexander W. Weddell, our 
Ambassador to Argentina, as Ambassador to Spain. On the same day the 
President signed a proclamation, which I had sent him the previous day, 
lifting the arms embargo agains't Spain. Our recognition of the Franco 
Government was confirmed in exchanges of cables with Jordana, ending 
on April 3. 

The following day the new Charge d’Affaires of Franco Spain, Don 
Juan Francisco de Cardenas, called on me to pay his rejects. I knew him 
well, for he had previously been Spanish Ambassador in Washington and 
had gone over to the Franco side. Through him I pleaded with his Gov¬ 
ernment for leniency toward their opponents. 
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‘‘My own people on the border,” I said, “went through all the horrtM 
of our Civil War, and#I know how to sympathize with the people of anjj 
country who find themselves in the same situation. I have been visualizijM 
the people of Spain as a whole and without reference to the merits ol 
demerits of the controversy, and I have thought of them with deep synw 
pathy for all alike.” S 

Cardenas commented that feelings and misunderstandings existed 
which would have to be cleared up gradually as time went on, 

“I assume as much,” I replied. “I recall vividly the difficulties of thJ 
Reconstruction Period following our Civil War. Fortunately, the men who 
fought on both sides of that war reacted each other’s bravery andl 
honesty of purpose. As a result, many of them came together from botln 
sides and made a marvelous contribution to the work of reconstruction 
Doubtless this same state of mind will exist in your country and wiUi 
contribute tremendously toward a correspondingly earlier reconstructiq^ 
for the benefit of your distressed people.” i 

Cardenas did not take issue with my comment. Soon afterwards ht 
became the new Spanish Ambassador to the United States. I liked him] 
personally, but later on I frequently had to use harsh words with him in 
referring to the highhanded attitude of his Government. 

The problem of Spain had scarcely been settled when another probf 
lem arose—Mussolini’s occupation of Albania. For several weeks we hal 
been receiving cables from Rome, Belgrade, Tirana, Paris, and Londqm 
relating Mussolini’s sinister intentions toward Albania. Hitler’s succesafulij 
occupation of Czechoslovakia rendered it almost imperative that the junjo|||| 
member of the Axis brigand partnership do something to illuminate hill 
own career. * |1 

Our Minister in Belgrade, Arthur Bliss Lane, cabled me on April fi 
his information that Hitler was in agreement that Mussolini should sell# 
Albania. He gave three possible reasons for Hitler’s acquiescence. One wW ! 
to compromise Italy in a military venture in the Balkans and thus prevent i 
Italy’s being against Germany in the event of a general war. A second wai 
to weaken Italy’s pi:estige in the Balkans, especially in Yugoslavia and 
Greece, and thus facilitate German economic and political penetration o( 
the Balkans. The third was to give Mussolini the sop of new territory to 
show that he had obtained something from the Axis. 

On April 7, Good Friday, Italian troops entered Albania, and ne^t 
day occupied the capital, Tirana, following the flight of King Zog and 
the royal family. Ambassador Phillips, in Rome, replied on April 8 to i 
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cable I sent him requesting an explanation of Mussolini’s move, Phillips 
thought that Mussolini’s intention was to secure certain points on the 
Adriatic coast, notably Valona, and, by maintaining troops on the Yugo¬ 
slav border, to bring that country into the Axis orbit. He thought the 
campaign had been undertaken at the instance of Berlin as part of Hitler s 
resistance to what the latter considered the “encirclement” of Germany. 

Albania was a, very smail country, but the principle of international 
relations involved in Mussolini’s occupation by force was out of all impor¬ 
tance to her size. On April 8, after telephoning the President at Warm 
Springs, Georgia, I issued a statement of our position, saying: “Any threat 
to peace seriously concerns all nations and violates the will of all peoples 
in the world that their Governments shall lead them, not toward war, but 
along paths of peace. 

“It is scarcely necessary to add that the inevitable effect of this inci¬ 
dent, taken with other similar incidents, is further to destroy the confidence 
and to undermine economic stability in every country in the world, thus 
affecting our own welfare.” 

In this statement I was reiterating two lines of thought on which the 
President and I were agreed. One was to assume and emphasize the belief 
that the peoples of the world wanted peace, even though certain govern¬ 
ments seemed resolved on war. In view of the viselike hold the Govern¬ 
ments of Germany,. Japan, and Italy had over their peoples, it was but a 
forlorn hope that the peoples in those countries could have any effect on 
the dictatorships pressing them down. On the other hand we had had 
many indications that even the absolute dictatorships took account of the 
opinions of their peoples—otherwise they would not have gone to such 
lengths of propaganda and political police to sway these opinions. 

The other point, which I had been careful to state on numerous 
occasions in these years, was that the United States could be affected 
by any development, even though comparatively small, which undermined 
the structure of peaceful international relations. This was in answer to the 
Isolationists who continued to maintain that the affairs of Europe or Asia 
were of no concern to us. Albania had less than i per cent of our popula¬ 
tion, but the forcible swallowing up of her was another blow to inter¬ 
national law and justice which was our only real protection against war. 

We refused to recognize Italy’s conquest of Albania even as we had 
refused to recognize her conquest of Ethiopia. We continued to receive 
the Albanian Minister, Faik Konitza, as the representative of his country, 
although we closed our legation in Tirana. 
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Immediately after the occupation of Albania, reports came to us tfalL 
German naval maneuvers were projected off the northwest coast < 1 ^ 
Morocco and that the Spaniards were planning to occupy Tangier, itt 
the same time we were informed that the French Mediterranean Fleet hlff 
moved out of Gibraltor to cover the eastern Mediterranean. r 

At this juncture the President was thinking of taking another posltllt, 
step, a direct appeal to Hitler and Mussolini to guarantee the mdepiUiJ 
dence of all the nations that might conceivably be subject to attack 
them. In addition to the appeal, he was willing to go a degree furthflft*, 
to act as intermediary for transmitting the replies of the dictators to tW 
countries concerned, and to take part in discussions that might ensue es 
disarmament and economic questions. The idea had been suggested to h|n 
by Ambassador Bullitt in a telephone call from Paris. 

In discussing this project with the President, I gave him my opinion 
that it would not be successful. It was another of the direct appeals to tilt 
heads of foreign Governments, in which practice I had little confidenofi 
After some discussion he said he was of the same opinion, but he wantiji 
to make the move anyway. He felt that, even if it failed, it would servi 
one good purpose: it would put Hitler and Mussolini on the spot for whit 
they were—planners of the conquest of Europe. I agreed that this Wii 
probably true. 

The President himself, with his White House advisers, wrote out i 
draft of the message he wanted to send, and passed it to us at the Statl 
Department for revision. We felt some doubt about certain features Of 
the draft which made it appear that the United States would guaranWi 
any agreement that might be reached between the Axis Powers and tbi 
major democracies. We accordingly rewrote the draft and sent it back to 
the White House. Thereupon the President made a new draft himself 
which followed his original very closely, and sent this to us for further 
comment. Seeing that the President was intent on retaining his hrit 
phraseology, we limited ourselves to suggesting changes of language which 
the Department deemed important. This draft, the fourth, proved ac* 
ceptable to him. 

At the same time, we completed the draft of a speech for the Prcil* 
dent to make on Pan American Day, April 14, some hours before' thi 
appeals to Hitler and Mussolini were to go out. To the Pan Americin 
Union the President made a strong address in which he reiterated the 
pledges of mutual support contained in the Declaration of Lima I had 
signed in December. “The American peace which we celebrate today hai 
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no quality of weakness in it,’^ he said; “We are prepared to maintain it, 
and to defend it to the fullest extent of our strength, matching force to 
force if any attempt is made to subvert our institutions or to impair the 
independence of any one of our group. Should the method of attack be 
that of economic pressure, I pledge that my own country will also give 
support, so that no American nation need surrender any fraction of its 
sovereign freedom to maintain its economic welfare.” 

Although the speech was addressed to Latin America, we had the 
Axis dictators principally in mind. The President challenged Hitler^s 
chronic complaint of “encirclement” by saying: “There is no such thing 
as encircling, or threatening, or imprisoning any peaceful nation by other 
peaceful nations.” He cited his pledge of August 18, 193S) Canada, and 
the Declaration of Lima, as examples of agreements among peaceful 
countries to defend their independence to which there could be no objec¬ 
tion on the grounds of “encirclement.” 

That evening the appeals to Hitler and Mussolini went out, the former 
signed by the President, the latter by myself. After noting that three 
nations in Europe and one in Africa (Austria, Czechoslovakia, Albania, 
and Ethiopia) had seen their independent existence terminated, and 
that a vast area of China had been occupied by Japan, the appeals 
stated: “Reports, which we trust are not true, insist that further acts of 
aggression are contemplated against still other independent nations. 
Plainly the world is moving toward the moment when this situation must 
end in catastrophe unless a more rational way of guiding events is found.” 

After asking whether Hitler and Mussolini were willing to give as¬ 
surances that their armed forces would not attack or invade thirty coun¬ 
tries mentioned by name for a period of ten or twenty-five years, the 
message went on: 

“If such assurance is given by your Government, I will immediately 
transmit it to the governments of the nations I have named and I will 
simultaneously inquire whether, as I am reasonably sure, each of the 
nations enumerated above will in turn give like assurance for transmission 
to you. 

“Reciprocal assurances such as I have outlined will bring to the 
world an immediate measure of relief.” 

After expressing our willingness to take part in discussions on dis¬ 
armament and economics, if Hitler and Mussolini should make a favorable 
answer, the President concluded his appeal by saying: “Heads of great 
governments in this hour are literally responsible for the fate of humanity 
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in the coming years. They cannot fail to hear the prayers of their peoplflg 
to be protected from the foreseeable chax)s of war. History will hold them 
accountable for the lives and happiness of all—even unto the least. 

“I hope that your answer will make it possible for humanity to loli 
fear and regain security for many years to come.” 

Here again was the thought that the peoples of the world, and not 
government alone, were concerned with the maintenance of peace becaiim 
it was principally they who would suffer from war. 

The reaction from almost all nations Of the world was excellent. But 
many days passed without any answer whatever from Hitler or Mussoltal* 
Finally, on April 20, Mussolini gave the first official indication of the Ajdl 
response by making a speech ridiculing and rejecting our appeal. 

With Hitler's answer still suspended in air, I delivered an addreu 
on April 25, 1939, before the Red Cross Convention in Washington, to 
emphasize that there was still a chance for peace, if the nations concerned 
saw fit to embrace it, **There is no controversy, no difference that can 
arise between nations,” I said, ^^which could not be settled, with faf 
greater benefit to all concerned, by the peaceful processes of frieocHy 
adjustment than by resort to armed force.” But I also pointed out: '*Ter- 
rible as are the realities and consequences of war, sooner or later condition! 
arise in which peaceful and peace-loving nations prefer armed defenji 
to subjection and slavery, . , , There has never been, and there is not 
today, room on this earth for a political organization of mankind undof 
which a single nation or a group of nations will enslave and dominate alt 
the others.” 

I sought to dissuade the nations from the dangerous extremes of 
isolationism and aggrandizement, saying: “Isolation dooms a people to 
inescapable impoverishment; armed aggrandizement, under modern condl* 
tions of warfare, entaDs destruction for which no conceivable advantage! 
secured by the conqueror can possibly provide compensation. A natiofl 
entering upon either of these ruinous courses inflicts an incalculable In^ 
jury upon its own people and upon the world as a whole.” 

Three days later came Hitler's reply to the President's appeal. In¬ 
stead of answering the President directly, Hitler sought to be dramatic 
and make his resf>onse in the form of a speech to the Reichstag. He derided 
Mr. Roosevelt's suggestions. He said he had communicated with the na¬ 
tions for whom the President had requested guarantees of nonaggressioil 
and they replied that they did not believe themselves threatened by Ger^ 
many. He abrogated the ten-year nonaggression pact with Poland becaui# 
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Poland had accepted Britain's recent guarantee of assistance. He tore up 
the Anglo-German naval limitation agreement of 193S consultative 

declaration he had made with Chamberlain at Munich. ^ 

I had no doubt of Hitler's intentions before this speech, but it con¬ 
firmed me in my belief that there was nothing to be expected from him 
but war, unless the European democracies were again willing to capitulate 
completely before him. I had reason to believe that such willingness on the 
part of Britain and France had disappeared. 

As late as February Chamberlain still hoped that the peace he obtained 
at Munich would last. Ambassador Kennedy cabled me from London on 
February 17 that Chamberlain felt the European situation had improved 
and attributed this to our rearmament program and statements by the 
President as well as to the stiffening in his own attitude, which had caused 
Hitler to pause. Four days later I sent the President, then cruising at sea, 
a summary of a telegram received from Kennedy the day before concern¬ 
ing a long conversation Kennedy had just had with Lord Halifax. The 
British Foreign Secretary felt that the action of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment—the recall of Ambassador Wilson from Berlin, our rearmament 
program, and statements by the President—had been a major influence 
for peace. Kennedy gave as his own opinion that the British distrusted 
Hitler but felt that the chances of a European explosion were small. 

Hitler's occupation of Czechoslovakia in March, in violation of his 
solemn promises at Munich, changed Chamberlain's attitude completely. 
With France he thereupon agreed to guarantee Poland from German ag¬ 
gression, consented to the institution of conscription in Britain, and 
sought to make it amply clear to Hitler than an invasion of Poland meant 
a European war. 

Such was the state of mind in Britain when King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth of England visited the United States in June. The Presi¬ 
dent had been keenly interested in’this visit and himself followed closely 
the details of the plans for their reception. In accordance with custom, it 
fell to my lot, as Secretary of State, to go to the Canadian border at 
Niagara Falls, accompanied by Mrs. Hull, to meet them and welcome 
them officially to this country. I met them at the gaily decorated Suspen¬ 
sion Bridge station on the Canadian border on June 7. 

When the train bearing the King and Quetn came to a stop, the King 
stepped off, closely followed by the Queen. Canadian Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King hurried up from an adjoining car and was present, as 
the King alighted, to introduce Mrs. Hull and me to the royal visitors. 
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The meeting went off in a thoroughly democratic manner. I expressoa 
for our Government, our \yrmest welcoirie. / W 

After a short time the King and Queen reentered their car, ann 
Mackenzie King, Mrs. Hull and I boarded the next car. Shortly aftJ 
the train started the King sent for me. I went to his attractive, welfl 
furnished car and had an agreeable, interesting conversation with hiin 
lasting for some thirty to forty minutes. We did not make any attempH 
to discuss special questions, although we ran generally over conditions In j 
Europe, which the King agreed were most serious. | 

The train reached Washington the following morning. At the station 
to meet the royal guests were President and Mrs. Roosevelt. I madectbi l 
introductions. i 1 

The reception to the King ^nd Queen during their stay in Washington 
was all that could be desired in the way of enthusiasm, cordiality, and 
friendliness. The King impressed favorably all whom he met. The Queen 
captivated everyone with the attractive gestures of greeting she frequently 
made to crowds: The visit of the royal couple, which was one of virtual 
comradeship, was very effective in improving and solidifying the already 
friendly relations between our two countries. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King wrote me on July 4; ^*In one way, 1 
the visit of the King and Queen to the United States, and the warmth o( i 
the welcome extended to Their Majesties in your country, was no surprlff i 
to me. I had said to the King several times that, so wholehearted would j 
be the welcome, that he and the Queen would have to continue to remind 1 
each other that they were in a country other than their own, and, at that, 
among the oldest of their friends. High as they were, my expectationi j 
were surpassed. Nothing could have been finer or more sincere/^ # ' j 
At the very time King George was in Washington, we were pressing I 
his ministers in London for a final decision on a matter that I had kept \ 
much to the fore for five years—the accumulation of reserve stocks of 
strategic materials such as rubber and tin. If war was coming, as seemsd 
more than likely, I felt it to our best interests to prepare in advauct 
stockpiles of the essential materials we had to import for our own defeiiss» 
Beginning as early as 1934, I had repeatedly urged upon the Presi¬ 
dent the adoption of a program toward this end. We had besought Con¬ 
gress to approve appropriations for the purchase of strategic materials 
not produced in quantity in the United States. I wrote numerous letters 
to key Congressmen for this purpose. I sought to induce governments in 
debt to us to make partial pa5anents in the form of such materials. 
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On October 21, 1938, I wrote to the President that “the problem of 
strategic raw materials . . , becomes more and more urgent as times goes 
on. Events the past few weeks [the crisis in Europe at the time of the 
Munich Conference] have shown so clearly the wisdom of adequate 
handling of this problem with all possible despatch. They indicated how 
disturbed sources of supply would be in any general war. They made it 
clear that countries would undertake to control or to prohibit exports, 
especially of essential materials. . . . This Department has concurred in 
the view of the War and Navy Departments that it is highly desirable 
to adopt a national policy with respect to this problem and to secure early 
and effective action by Congress.^' 

Legislation was eventually approved in June, 1939, authorizing pur¬ 
chases of reserve stocks of strategic materials, and on June 10 I wrote 
the President urging prompt action to put the legislation into effect. 

It was clear to us at the State Department, however, that the amount 
of money Congress was willing to appropriate was far from sufficient- 
to assure us an adequate reserve of strategic materials. Accordingly, in 
April, 1939, we began negotiations with the British, Dutch, and Belgian 
Governments for a direct exchange of American cotton and wheat for 
rubber or tin. We offered to make available to them any quantity of 
cotton and wheat they desired—for emergency reserve stocks—in ex¬ 
change for strategic materials to be held in reserve here. 

This was in no sense an interference with normal trade. We would 
give those Governments cotton and wheat which were just as much 
strategic materials to them as rubber and tin were to us; the products 
on both sides would be held in reserve, and would not enter into the 
regular market. 

We told the three Governments we would like to have at least 250,000 
, tons of rubber and 50,000 tons of tin, but much more if possible, and we 
would be glad to supply up to 2,000,000 bales of cotton and much wheat. 
I sent instructions to our diplomatic missions to carry the matter to the 
highest officials in their respective capitals. 

But we met with obstacles at every turn. The British and Dutch 
controlled rubber production, and feared that such a transaction would 
unbalance their market. The Belgians offer,ed a variety of objections. 
Finally we were able to reach an agreement with the British on June 23, 
1939, providing for the delivery by us of 600,000 bales of cotton in 
return for rubber. As it worked out, the agreement resulted in bringing 
Into the United States more than 100,000 tons of rubber. Herbert Feis, 
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Economic Adviser of the Department, was indefatigable in promo4ln|j 
this program. Actually, had our efforts at the State Department been fnillil \ 
ful as early and as fully as we wished, the coming of war at Pearl HarlMri 
would have found us with reserves sufficient to ease the burdeiKof the 
period. 11 
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44 : Japan on the Eve 

THOUGH THE AMERICAN PUBLIC turned its eyes more 
toward Europe than toward Asia in 1939, numerous points of conflict 
between ourselves and Japan rose and became important. On the day I 
listened, aboard the Santa Clara, to President Roosevelt’s message to Con¬ 
gress on January 4, the Japanese Government changed, and Premier Prince 
Konoye was replaced by Baron Hiranuma. Konoye had been regarded as 
a liberal, although I had no Ulusions on this score for he had been 
adamant in his prosecution of the war against China. But Hiranuma was 
reported to us to be a Japanese counterpart of the European Fascists and 
Nazis. The change, therefore, could be only for the worse. 

Japanese bombings of American properties in China and discrimina¬ 
tions against American businessmen in China continued in the usual chain 
of incident, protest, investigation, regret, promises, then incident, protest, 
investigation, regret, promises, ad infinitum. But at the beginning of the 
year we had to deal with two still more serious manifesUtions of Japan’s 
imperialist and militarist intentions. 

On February 8, 1939, Ambassador Grew cabled me from Tokyo that 
Japan had entered into negotiations with Germany and Italy for a defi¬ 
nite alliance, military and political, Japan, he said, wanted the alliance 
applied only against Russia, whereas Germany and Italy wanted it applied 
against other nations as well, meaning Britain and France, Grew said he 
had conveyed informally to Foreign Minister Arita the idea that Japan 
would do well to consider the possible effects of such an alliance on her 
relations with the United States. 

Two days later I cabled Grew agreeing with him that it was desirable 
that Japan should not enter into the alliance. I left any further approach 
to Arita up to him, but suggested it should be on his own responsibility, so 
as not to commit us formally. “If you think best,” I said, “you might 
emphasize the conviction that mutually beneficial and friendly relations 
among the nations of the world and the general adoption of policies which 
will serve as a basis for broadening rather than narrowing such relations 
will serve the best interests of all nations, including Japan.” I cautioned 
against any implication that we might give any specific compensation to 
Japan for abandoning the idea of entering the proposed alliance. 

On February 14 Grew cabled me that he had conveyed his personal 
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views, in keeping with my instructions, on the negotiations between 
and the Axis Powers. He said his conversation with Arita convinced 
that Japan would fully consider all factors before reaching any deciib^i 
On May i8 Grew cabled me Arita's statement to him that the agril^ 
ment under discussion with Germany and Italy would contain no iiiilltlM( 
or political commitments except as to combating communistic activilli^ 
Arita said, however, that if Russia became involved in a European WtM 
Japan might find it impossible to avoid involvement, and that, if Brlliljj 
and France concluded an alliance with Russia, Japan might be oblllM 
to reconsider her position with regard to the Axis. Also, if war broke qm 
in Europe and the United States became involved, the position that Ruig|g| 
would take might conceivably decide whether peace could be maintalMMi 
between the United States and Japan. 

Our representations to Arita may have had some effect. At any ritfi 
the alliance of Japan, Germany, and Italy was not signed until SeptaiA* 
ber, 1940. in 

The other manifestation of Japan^s menacing intentions came iip 
February 10, 1939, when Japanese troops occupied the island of HaloM^ 
lying off the coast of French Indo-China between Hong Kong and SlniM 
pore, which previously had been claimed by France. Taking parallel actlo||f, 
we dispatched a note to Tokyo at about the time Britain and France d (4 
likewise, requesting an explanation. Foreign Minister Arita assert^ thftl 
Japan had no intention of annexing the island but wished to ufld It 
strengthen her blockade of China. We received this with lively skeptictMi 
The following month Japan laid claim to sovereignty over U'hUff 
sea area within which were the Spratly Islands, about seven hundred* mtln 
southwest of Manila, and a vast yumber of other islands and reefs. The 
Spratly Islands likewise were claimed by France, The outlines of Japan'l 
expansionist ideas were becoming ever clearer. This was the time of 
Europe's preoccupation over Hitler's swaUowing of Czechoslovakia, and 
Japan, as she always did, took advantage of Europe's troubles to advanM 
her fortunes. 

Our Navy Department had made surveys in the Spratly Islands arai| 
and reported to us that the eastern two-thirds of the area, adjacent to thi 
Philippines, contained usable coral lagoons affording anchorage for light 
naval forces and aircraft. Accordingly, on May 17, I addressed a note to 
Japanese Ambassador Horinouchi in which I stated that our Government 
did not “consider that the action of Japan in blanketing within the tefrl* 
tory of Japan islands or reefs, either known or unknown, with respect tO 
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which the Japanese Government has heretofore exercised no acts which 
may properly be regarded as establishing a basis for claim to sovereignty, 
has any international validity.” 

In March occurred an episode which strongly revealed that a certain 
percentage of the Japanese people still wanted peace with the United 
States, even though their Government was taking actions that heightened 
the friction between us. Japanese Ambassador Hirosi Saito, who had re¬ 
signed in October, 1938, because of ill health and had remained in the 
United States, being too ill to travel to Japan, died February 26, 1939. 
We had had our difficulties with Saito because of his propensity for mak¬ 
ing speeches in this country which virtually attacked our policies in the 
Far East, but he had done what he could to improve relations between our 
two countries, and the President decided that his ashes should be sent to 
Japan aboard an American warship as a gesture of friendly courtesy. This 
was an extraordinary gesture inasmuch as Saito was a private citizen, no 
longer an ambassador, when he died. 

When the cruiser Astoria arrived in Japan on this funeral mission, 
Japanese citizens by the hundreds showered the Astoria*s crew with gifts 
and made every effort to extend to them favors and courtesies. Ambas- 
lador Grew wrote me that a portion of the Japanese public wished to play 
up the Astoria’s visit in an effort to strengthen the hand of those in the 
Government who did not want Japan to enter a military alliance with 
Germany. This segment maintained that the public had previously been 
given the impression that Japan, having antagonized the democracies by 
her actions in China, would become isolated in the world unless she tied 
up closely with the totalitarian powers. The visit of the Astoria, they 
thought, indicated that this was not so because the United States was 
holding out a friendly hand and showing Japan where her real friendship 
lay. Germany and Italy would do nothing for Japan, whereas America 
had done and would in future do a great deal for her. This portion of 
the Japanese public, however, had little chance under power-mad Tokyo 
governments to make its opinions felt. 

Japan sought to carry the gesture of good will a long step farther by 
suggesting that she send a naval vessel to the San Francisco or New York 
expositions as an expression of thanks for the visit of the Astoria. I 
cabled Ambassador Grew on April 15 to discourage the idea. I told him 
I felt this would react unfavorably on Japanese-American relations be- 
< ause our public would be apt to regard it as overplaying the principle 
of good will and as political capitalizing of our gesture. 

'i\ 
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In my opinion there was only one way Japan could win favor with! 
the American public, and that was to conduct herself differently in thi 
Orient. I made this clear on March 28, 1939, when it was reported to Ml 
that Prince Konoye, former Premier of Japan, contemplated a good-wlH 
trip to the United States. I instructed Ambassador Grew, that, if the atih|i 
ject came up for discussion, he should point out that Japan could acaXIW 
plish more toward improving relations between the United States Sl 4 
herself by ceasing to violate our rights and interests in China than 
mere explanations or assurances conveyed to the American Govemni|l|| 
and people through good-will missions. 

On April 1$ the President ordered the United States Fleet, whidi 
in January had moved into the Atlantic, partly to give color to UB 
World^s Fair at New York City, transferred back to the Pacific. The shift 
of the fleet to the Atlantic had been temporary, in any event, but ihf 
absence of the fleet from the Pacific began to give rise to preoccupatlQia 
that Japan was thereby being stimulated to become more reckless* 
March 22 Ambassador Kennedy cabled me from London a conversatlBI 
he had had with Lord Halifax. The Foreign Secretary said Britain hid 
promised Australia to send a fleet to Singapore, but she now felt unildl 
to spare a. fleet from European waters and wondered whether we would 
consider transferring the fleet back to the Pacific at the psychologlAd 
moment. 

Ambassador Bullitt in Paris sent me a cable for the President a)oi| 
the same lines on April ii. He said the British had intended transferrUB 
a fleet from the Mediterranean, where it was exposed to Italian attacbi 
to Singapore, but the French informed them that France in that evflt 
would have nothing further to do with efforts to build up resistanoifto 
Hitler in Central and Eastern Europe. Bullitt therefore r^ommended thil 
our fleet be moved back to the Pacific, adding “ 'twere well it were dom 
quickly.” 

It was done quickly. 

In June serious difficulties rose between Britain and Japan whMl 
were of real concern to us. After the British at Tientsin refused to detIviPl 
to Japanese authorities four Chinese accused of killing a Chinese puppet 
official, the Japanese carried out insulting reprisals against British sub< 
jects, forcing them, men and women^ to strip and be examined befoa 
leaving the British enclosure at Tientsin, American citizens were nol 
molested since the Japanese sought to disrupt any common Anglo-Amefi* 
can attitude by treating the two nations differently. 
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On June 17 Ambassador Nelson T. Johnson cabled me from Nanking 
a conversation he had had with Chiang Kai-shek. The Chinese General¬ 
issimo said that one of Japan’s main objectives was to persuade the United 
States that her quarrel with Britain was with Britain alone, Japan wanted 
to crush Britain’s defense of treaty rights, and then to sweep away the 
treaty rights of other powers, whereupon China’s position would be even 
more seriously damaged, Japan, he thought, was bold at this point because 
she felt that Britain was isolated and that she had convinced the United. 
States and the other interested powers that they were not involved. 
Chiang Kai-shek believed that if the United States let it be known that 
American interests were involved, the Japanese position would collapse. 

We had no such hopes, but on June 19 I pointed out in a public 
statement that, although our Government was not concerned in the origi¬ 
nal incident at Tientsin, it was concerned “with the nature and significance 
of subsequent developments, in their broader aspects, coupled with other 
past and present acts and utterances in other parts of China." 

When Ambassador Grew arrived in the United States on leave in 
June, he brought me a letter addressed to me by Premier Hiranuma of 
Japan. In his letter the Premier said he thought a duty lay principally 
with the United States and Japan to exert every effort to prevent the 
outbreak of war in Europe. In this effort Hiranuma said would “be found 
the possibility of much closer cooperation between Japan and America as 
well as the foundation of a deeper mutual understanding between the 
two nations.” 

A few days after Grew left Tokyo, Hiranuma suggested to our Charge 
<rAffaires, Eugene H. Dooman, that an international conference be called, 
ntid that he was prepared to consult Germany and Italy if the President 
would consult Britain and France toward this end. 

I was more than skeptical of Hiranuma’s approach. Japan was bene- 
filing so hugely from the impending chaos in Europe that we wondered 
what ulterior motive lay in the Premier’s mind. If we were to join with 
Japan in such an effort while Japan continued her attempted conquest of 
t'liina, we would be manifestly condoning all Japan’s actions in the last 
two years. The Premier’s move was obviously another of the series with 
wliicb I had become so familiar ever since I entered the State Depart¬ 
ment. Japan constantly sought agreements or joint action with us which 
would have the effect of sanctioning all her brazen expansion in the 
Orient up to that time. 

Accordingly, I cabled Premier Hiranuma my reply on July 8. I said 
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it would be “most gratifying to me, and I may also speak for the Preil* 
dent, if there could be found ways for the use of your Governmeitijllif 
influence toward discouraging among European Governments, espectalli^ 
those Governments with which your Government may have special rellrf 
tions, the taking of any action, or the pursuance of any policy, that mlgbV 
endanger the general peace,” 

But I then ventured to observe, in a spirit of frankness which I said! 
I trusted would not be misunderstood, “that this objective is made thfl 
more remote by the existence and the continuance of armed conflict an^J 
consequent political disturbances in the Far East today. Just as the un* 
folding of events in the European sphere have their repercussions in th« 
Far East, so, it appears, the prolongation of abnormal conditions in Uli 
Far East contributes to causes of unrest in Europe.” 

I concluded by saying that the President and I would do ever3rtWn|f 
in our power to put into practice the principles and hopes to which Wf 
had frequently given expression. I added that we did not perceive any 
practicable steps we could usefully take at this time in addition to those 
we had already taken, and I asked Hiranuma to let us have any furtbef 
information he could as to his idea of the steps that usefully could bi 
taken toward moderating the situation in Europe. 

Hiranuma had not advanced in writing his oral suggestion for an 
international conference, hence I did not reply to it in my dispatch to 
him. 

After Ambassador Johnson in Chungking cabled me on July 6 « 
graphic account of a Japanese bombing that capital had just experiencnd^ 

I sent this to the President, The following day I received this note from 
him: ^ 

“This is indiscriminate bombing, and I think it will be just aa well 
for you to send for the Japanese Ambassador, tell him about it, and tell 
him that the President in person asked you to protest to him againit A 
continuation of these actions. Further, that the President would like Id 
have an immediate statement from the Japanese Government, without 
making it a matter of formal notes.” 

My Far Eastern advisers and I thought it best to put our protest in 
writing. Accordingly I asked Japanese Ambassador Horinouchi to coiWf 
to my office on July 10 and handed him a written protest against th# 
bombing of Chungking, emphasizing, among othe points, that this hsfl 
damaged American property. 

With regard to the Tientsin incidents, I said to the Ambassador I 
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“Stripping citizens of other countries of all clothing in public is something 
abhorrent to the average citizen everywhere. While it accomplishes next 
to nothing for the Government engaging in such practice, it does arouse 
universal resentment and condemnation. If some of our American citizens 
in China should be thus stripped stark naked and exposed to the public 
view, a surprising amount of bitter denunciation will undoubtedly arise. 
I therefore hope your Government will see its way clear to refrain not 
only from depriving our citizens of their rights, interests, and businesses 
in China but also from other practices that create hostility between our 
peoples.” 

The Ambassador agreed with my views. In general I found that 
Japanese ambassadors were willing to agree to anything I said, but their 
agreement was not translated into favorable action in Tokyo. Horinouchi 
brought up the suggestion advanced by Premier Hiranuma that our two 
Governments should join in some effort to avoid war in Europe, and 
asked my opinion, 

“The single test of my Government in dealing with other Govern¬ 
ments,” I replied, “relates to the question of peace. We draw the line 
between honest, law-abiding, peaceful countries and peoples, and those 
who are flouting law and order and officially threatening military conquest 
without limit in time or extent—^without reference to their form of govern¬ 
ment. 

“We will work in a friendly spirit with every peaceful nation to 
promote and preserve peace, without serious thought as to who they are. 
While we have not the slightest alliance, or secret undertakings with any 
nation on earth, and do not propose to have any, we will keep thoroughly 
armed and prepared to take care of our interests and rights. We have 
already made every kind of plea to the countries of Europe to indicate 
n willingness to adjust peacefully their economic and other relations. And 
we have expressed our readiness to cooperate in every feasible plan to 
restore international trade and finance to a normal level.” 

As for Hiranuma’s proposal, I said: “Nations cannot but take notice 
that Japan herself is engaged in military operations for purposes of 
conquest. This situation well calls for an ending if Japan is to exercise 
her fullest influence, along with the United States and- other countries, 
to compose threatened military conquest in other parts of the world.” 

Horinouchi asked my opinion on damage to American interests in 
(!hina by reason of possible permanent Japanese control, and my Gov- 
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ernment^s reported apprehension that Japan’s occupation of Hainan Isliid 
Tvas part o^ a plan of permanent military conquest. 

“I need not remind you,” I said, “that for six years I have bMI 
earnestly pleading with your Government and urging the view that thM 
is enough room on this planet for fifteen or eighteen great nations Ukl 
yours and mine. By cooperating along progressive and mutually profitflliii 
lines, great progress of the entire world population would gradually 
follow.” 

Although American interests and rights in the Far East were highly 
important, I said: “Our big consideration is whether all China and thi 
Pacific islands near by are to be 'Manchuriaized’ by Japan, with int^* 
national law and treaties abolished and all other nations not allowed into 
that half of the world—the door shut and locked by Japan—except oVff 
a wall of preferences for her own citizens. If one nation is to do thfi 111 
one-half of the world, some other nation in the other half of the worM 
might follow the same example. Nothing would be more absurdly im* 
possible. Suppose an announcement were made that this hemisphere and 
a part of Europe would be closed against your country in the sense itf 
being 'Manchuriaized’: I need not speculate on how your country would 
feel about it. Such efforts at domination, with no facilities for financtll|| 
and progressive development, can only result in disaster for all coii* 
cemed.” 

Horinouchi tried to justify his country’s policy toward the Europenn 
Axis by saying that Japan, because of her proximity to and difiicuIUli 
with Russia, had been interested in the anti-Comintern policy of th$ 
Axis, I replied that this was primarily his country’s own business and tliit 
" we ourselves strongly opposed Ijie doctrines of Bolshevism. “But/' I 
said, “we also abstain from any entanglements with European counlrlMi 
If Japan desires to tie herself up with the horribly complicated Eurapeun 
controversies so as to become immediately involved in any European wiifi 
that is her business. My Government will keep itself in a detached po>l* 
tion, with peace as its supreme objective, and with armaments sufiiclvnl 
for all purposes of security.” 

Ten days later Ambassador Horinouchi was again in my office dll* 
cussing Bolshevism. I said to him: “With so many nations exhausting all 
their economic vitality by putting their entire substance into armiei and 
navies, it’s just a question of time before most nations will be utterly 
bankrupt. Their peoples will be destitute and, what’s far worse, I hey *11 
continue, as they’re doing today, to drag the entire world down towitfil 
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lower levels of existence. My country fights Bolshevism as do numerous 
Others. But the powerful nations who are steadily lowering the standards 
of life of their own and other peoples by militarism and conquest, are 
really the greatest friends Bolshevism has. They are steadily dragging the 
entire world unerringly in the direction of Bolshevism, even though they 
may imagine that they are actually fighting Bolshevism.” 

Britain’s intensive negotiations with Japan to settle the humiliating 
Incidents at Tientsin reached their climax in July. It was evident to us 
that if Britain were to obtain any settlement she would have to make 
concessions. On July 20 Charge Dooman—Ambassador Grew was on 
leave in the United States—asked me for instructions as to expressing our 
view to the Tokyo Foreign Office on the negotiations. 

We replied on the following day, stating our hope that formulae 
could be avoided in an Anglo-Japanese agreement which might be inter¬ 
preted by the Japanese as British recognition pf Japanese rights of a far- 
reaching nature in China. We did not think that any useful purpose would 
be accomplished by an informal approach to the Foreign Minister, but 
we authorized Dooman, in talks with Japanese officials, to emphasize the 
concern of our Government along the lines of my statement of June 19. 
We stated that there was no intention on our part to take any affirmative 
Itep inconsistent with the principles we had always maintained in the 
Far East or to waive the rights we enjoyed under treaties or international 
law. 

Britain, hard pressed in China and anxious over Europe, signed an 
agreement with Japan on July 24. This noted that “the Japanese forces 
In China have special requirements for the purpose of safeguarding their 
own security and maintaining public order in the regions under their 
control and that they have to suppress or remove any such acts or causes 
as will obstruct them or benefit their enemy.” Britain promised not to 
countenance any acts or measures prejudicial to the attainment of these 
objectives and to issue instructions to British authorities in China to this 
effect. 

We were apprehensive over the effects of this agreement on our own 
position in China. It was disturbing in that Japan had won a victory in 
her never ending quest for recognition of “special rights,” “special inter¬ 
ests,” or “special requirements” in China. We had experienced this as long 
Ago as the Lansing-Ishii agreement of 1917, when our Government in¬ 
cautiously agreed to Japan’s “special interests” in China, and then spent 
several uneasy years combating Japanese misrepresentation and, finally, 
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effecting the termination of the agreement. We knew that Japan alwH(j| 
tended to take such phjrases and magnify them far beyond their contil|l 
in order to influence her own people and China. Charge Dooman in Tokw 
cabled me that the Anglo-Japanese agreement was bound to affect ChlneM 

morale. \ 

It therefore seemed to the President and me that the time had cotttj 
to take an action we had been contemplating for some time—the abrogM 
tion of our 1911 commercial treaty with Japan. Such abrogation had to bt' 
preceded by six months advance notice, and we now determined to glVlj 
this notice. 

In addition to the psychological factor, we had a practical conside«MJ 
tion in mind as well. This involved embargoes on the shipment of cert^A ^ 
materials to Japan. We already had applied a moral embargo, but withofi 
legal effect, against the shipment of airplanes to Japan. If we werefci^ 
future to impose a legal embargo on airplanes and essential war materlill| 
would this conflict with our 1911 treaty with Japan? An identical ^ 
tion had risen in the case of our embargoes in the Italo-Ethiopian iltf, 
Spanish Civil wars, at which time protests had been made by Italy a«M| 
Spain on the grounds that such embargoes were in violation of our COHN 
mercial treaties with them. Eliminating our commercial treaty wllb 
Japan would therefore eliminate the possibility that Japan could prolMl 

on this ground. ^ 2 

Many other considerations, however, some of them more importiWi 
entered into our calculations as we discussed the abrogation of the txMf 
with Japan. With a lead pencil I jotted down my thoughts roughly’m 
paper. I have those notes today, and reproduce them here: 

“(i) Why keep up treaty*when Japan does as she pleases with UJi, 
interests in China? U. S. for two yrs. has tried hard to be friendly | 
at same time to protect its nationals and U.S. interests in China, wMlf 
all sorts of indignities, etc. have been suffered, | 

“(2) U.S. has approval of civilization in general. 

“(3) Nation engaged in military conquest makes its own condpHI 
& standards & ignores reason, humanity, logic and justice. ^ . 

“(4) What rights & interests has U.S. in China that would get 
less consideration, no matter what U.S. might do? I 

“(5) Soon after Jap invasion it became clear that Japan had Ml 
intention either to regard the sovereignty of China or respect the 
of others in that country. 1 

‘*(6) Japan is clearly attempting the subjugation of China, deip 1 l|l 
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her sworn duty to protect China against such attacks as they [Japs] 
are making. 

“(7) If Japs think they can lick the world & that the rights of no 
nation in China need be respected, let them go on. 

“(8) How can we treat Japan as a friendly nation when its whole 
policy is hostile to American interests? Why continue one treaty when 
another is openly violated? [This referred to Japan^s violations of the 
Nine-Power Treaty.] 

“(9) When Jap spokesmen were shouting their ‘new order,’ their 
domination of Western Pacific, etc. & that British had knuckled to them, 
that Japs had won ‘a sweeping diplomatic victory,’ etc. etc., it was high 
time U.S. was reproclaiming (anew) its attitude on Far Eastern affairs. 

“(10) U.S. action has the effect of encouraging China, Britain & 
also of discouraging Japs, Germans & Italians, but it all grows out of Jap 
violation of 9-Power treaty. And yet it is just as plausible to criticize U.S. 
for seeming to favor China etc. as above, as to criticize her as to Eng. & 
France in case of war. 

“(ii) If ending treaty of 1911 by U.S. is an unfriendly act, wfiat 
was Japs’ action in scrapping 9-Power treaty without notice & violating 
most of all U.S. rights & interests in China? So, if act of U.S. is un¬ 
friendly, Japs must take the responsibility.” 

Senator Vandenberg of Michigan had introduced a resolution to annul 
the 1911 treaty. I felt, however, that we could not wait for a long, un¬ 
certain debate in Congress. The President had full authority to serve 
notice of abrogation of a treaty. 

By agreement with the President, I addressed a note to Japanese 
Ambassador Horinouchi on July 26 giving Japan formal notice of our 
desire that the treaty of 19 ii be terminated six months from that date,, 
which would be January 26, 1940. I simply said that we had been exam¬ 
ining treaties of commerce and navigation in force with other countries 
to determine what changes to make toward better serving the purposes 
of the treaties, and that, “toward preparing the way for such considera¬ 
tion and with a view to better safeguarding and promoting American 
Interests as new developments may require,” we gave the required six 
nionths’ notice. 

The denunciation of this treaty was a shock to Japan. It was an action 
that could not be concealed from the Japanese people, a step that aroused 
the immediate anxiety of Japanese businessmen. The Japanese Foreign 
Office at once made excited efforts to learn what our intentions would be 
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when the treaty expired. I was careful to give them no enlightenilltlU« 
I felt that our best tactic was to keep them guessing, which might brlq| 
them to a sense of the p<fsition in which their flagrant disregard of our 
rights and interests in China was placing them. 

Again I jotted down in lead pencil my thoughts following my not# 
to the Japanese Ambassador. These jottings read: 

“ ‘New order’ means for Japs to abandon internal law & treaty pledfiir 
to destroy the integrity of China and the liberties of her citizens, and by 
force to require all nationals of other countries to bundle up their effecU 
and get out of the Western Pacific area. 

“U.S. during next six months will watch to see to what extent Japttt 
shows signs of 3delding on foregoing purposes. 

“Japs for 6 mos should give calm, considered study, etc. to situatiOBi 

“U.S. interests are primary & permanent & first.” 

In April Senator Pittman had introduced a resolution to authorlM 
the President to impose embargoes on essential war materials agalnit 
any nation violating the Nine-Power Treaty. This, of course, meant 
Japan. In answer to Pittman’s request for an opinion, I wrote him a lettif 
dated July 21 in which I merely suggested that consideration of the^ reio* 
lution be held over until the next session of Congress. 

This was in line with my desire to keep Japan guessing, which holdt 
ing the Pittman Resolution over her head would do. I knew the resolution 
had no chance of passing at this session of Congress, and I did not want 
it defeated. At about that time I jotted down, again roughly in lead pencil^ 
my thoughts on what our general policy toward the Far East should be io 
the following months. These notes read: 

“(i) Don’t want Pittman measure passed or killed. Let it keep up 
present uncertainty which it and dead treaty [the commescial treaty of 
1911] do very much. 

“(2) Help China. 

“(3) Let us not press it and consolidate Jap sentiment, nor drive 
Jap. & Russia together. 

“(4) Japs more and more see the necessity for U.S. finance and 
cooperation. 

f to discourage credits to Japan ^ 
moral embargo > 

uncertainty^* ) 

This generally was our policy toward Japan up to and after the QuU 
break of war in Europe. We consistently asserted and reserved our rlghtl 
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In China. We strove to make our position clear to Japan without at the 
same time giving her material with which to enflame her people against 
us. We sought to keep Japan from drawing on our war supplies and credits. 
We helped China as much as we reasonably could without going so far 
as to enable the military in Japan to use this fact to their own advantage. 
We kept Japan uncertain as to our next moves. We rigidly refrained 
from making any commitments to her which she could use to depress 
Chinese morale. 

What were the results of this policy? In the first place we had helped 
prevent Japan from getting an easy peace with China which would leave 
her in control of a large portion of that country. That which happened in 
1932 when Japan, after invading Manchuria and China, made peace with 
Nanking and withdrew from China but remained in possession of Man¬ 
churia, was not repeated. Japan was now increasingly feeling the strain 
of her two years’ war in China. In 1939, her military operations having 
begun to bog down, she was resorting to every device of economic trickery 
to engulf China’s business. 

Secondly, Japan was left without any legal recognition of her claims 
in China and Manchuria, except for the doubtful support of Germany and 
Italy. Thirdly, our policy toward the conflict in the Orient had been so 
Impartially handled that Japan was left with no opportunity to use it 
against us. When the European war broke out on September i, 1939, 
Japan, instead of being free to move against other countries, having carved 
off a huge segment of China, was still tangled up in China after expending 
Important quantities of men and resources. 

Six days before Hitler invaded Poland, Japanese Ambassador Horin- 
ouchi came to my office and handed me a note that sought to rebut 
press reports that Japanese officials were instigating anti-American demon¬ 
strations in China. Knowing in advance the purpose of the Ambassador’s 
visit, I had requested the Far Eastern Division to jot down a list of in¬ 
stances of injury or damage to Americans caused by the Japanese in 
China. It was a formidable arraignment. When I handed it to Horinouchi, 
he was surprised and at a loss for comment. 

After a pause he informed me, speaking personally, that his Govern¬ 
ment had decided to abandon any further negotiations with Germany and 
Italy for closer relations under their Anti-Comintern Pact. He said the 
change in affairs in Europe made this course manifest and his Govern¬ 
ment would find it important to adopt a new foreign policy. 

This gave me an opportunity to review with him our policy toward 
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Japan. “During recent yeatSj” I said to him, “Japanese authorities havfl 
been disregarding international law and treaties to which the Unitifl 
States and Japan are signatories. The United States has protested OVM 
and over again against such acts. The Japanese ^Government has gi\^fl 
assurances over and over again that it will show its regard for the prin^ 
pies and provisions involved. And over and over again Japanese authorit^fl 
have immediately committed other acts in disregard thereof. A 

I stated bluntly we had clear evidence that Japanese authorities Ifl 
China were inspiring demonstrations hostile to American interests aisA 
that these actions were arousing suspicion and opposition against Japifl 
in all countries that had interests in the Far East. 

“It should be evident to Japan,” I said, “that there is somethlq 
wrong with policies and practices on the part of one nation which arouiH 
antagonism on the part of almost all other nations in contact with thM 

nation. J 

“The United States wishes to have amicable relations with everji 
other country in the world. In the past we have had friendly relatiodH 
with every country in the Far East, including Japan. Our policy is 
and let live.’ We seek nowhere any special position; but we seek every« 
where equality of opportunity under conditions of fair treatment aiul| 

security.” i 

Calling the Ambassador’s attention to the fact that the world Wiij 
being given today new object lessons in the futility of taking advantig(i| 
of other nations by the use of armed force, I concluded; | 

“The future of American-Japanese relations lies largely in the handil 
of Japan. American policy is a policy of friendliness and fair dealing to* | 
ward all nations. It will not change.” j 

The decision whether there were to be amicable or unfriendly 
tions between us and Japan did rest, on the eve of the European War and | 
thereafter, with Japan herself. As was the case with the European demoOf j| 
racies in their dealings with Hitler, we could have influenced that decl«^ 
sion effectivMy in only one or the other of two ways—by giving In*., 
completely or by using complete force. The former would have brought 
only temporary peace and for the latter the nation was prepared neithtf ' 
in fact nor in spirit. 


45 : Neutrality Disaster 


DURING THESE MONTHS of difficulties in the Far East, we 
had been struggling with an even more important problem at home the 
passage of a new Neutrality Act that would eliminate the arms embargo. 
Following Senator Pittman’s introduction of his resolution on March 20, 
and his assurances that he could get it through the Senate, I expected 
action would be taken shortly. I personally talked to many Senators, but 
left the handling of the bill in Pittman’s hands. 

Our first reaction to the bill came from China. The Chinese Foreign 
Office, according to a telegram from our Embassy in Chungking on March 
2 7, was greatly concerned lest the resolution, if passed, should obligate 
the President to declare a state of war between China and Japan. The 
cash-and-carry provision would benefit Japan. Pittman’s bill would oblige 
the President to apply the Act within thirty days after an international 
armed conflict began—in contrast to the existing Act which left it to the 
President’s discretion to find that a state of war existed. We sent Chung¬ 
king’s cable to the President, who wrote this comment: 

“I think that before the bill gets too far it should be called to the 
attention of Senator Pittman that while the cash-and-carry plan works all 
right in the Atlantic, it works all wrong in the Pacific. 

“The more I think the problem through, the more I am convinced 
that the existing Neutrality Act should be repealed in toto without any 
substitute. 

“I do not mind if you pass this word to Senator Pittman and the 
leaders.” 

We accordingly passed the word on to Pittman, He appreciated the 
objection to the way the bill would work in the Pacific in that it would 
enable Japan to have access; on a cash-and-carry basis, to our war ma¬ 
terials as weU as other goods, while making it impossible for China to 
have such access because she had neither the ships nor the means for pay¬ 
ment. A few weeks later he accordingly introduced the resolution to apply 
jin embargo against any nation violating the Nine-Power Pact, But he 
objected to the President’s suggestion on repeal of the whole Neutrality- 

Act as being impossible. ti. 

Pittman’s Committee on Foreign ^Relations began its hearings in 
April on a series of bills relating to neutrality, including his own. These 
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ran the gamut from outright repeal of the Neutrality Act to mandatofjf j 
legislation depriving the ^President of virtually any discretion in admllriM 
tering a Neutrality Act, 

I had originally planned to appear personally before the cominttt 0 1 
and argue my views, chief of which was that the mandatory arms embari^ 
should be removed, I had long talks, however, with Pittman and saviMi 
other Senators, members of the committee, and learned from them that 1 1 
dispassionate statement of our position would' neither help nor hinder \ 
cause. They said that the opposition members of the committee, parllCB^J 
larly the isolationists, were merely awaiting my appearance in order H 1 
ask what they hoped would be embarrassing questions. These were! 
whether the Administration’s purpose in seeking to change the preMM 
Neutrality Act was to assist the British and French; to what extent had 
we been in touch with the British and French Governments; what will 
the position of Japan with relation to the United States and to the Axtl] 
and a series of other leading questions that would at once get me onto 
controversial grounds. 

I was in a dilemma. Of course one of our purposes was to assist lh# ,i 
British and French; but even more fundamentally it was to prevent till 
outbreak of war in Europe. We felt that, if Hitler knew that Britain AOd 
France could have full access to our war and essential products, he would 
be less likely to order his troops to march. Of course we had been in cot^ 
stant touch with the British and French Governments, though we bad HO 
agreement whatever for any common action with them. 

But to have included aid to the European democracies as one of ouf 
purposes in seeking the lifting of the arms embargo would merely havf 
stirred up isolationist passions ^ind misunderstandings throughout t hi* 
country. On the other hand, if I declined to answer the questions, I would 
be accused of lack of frankness and of pursuing a policy of mystery. I’hl ' 
committee had excluded the idea of an executive session, which nMint 
that everything I said would be made public. 

All in all, therefore, I thought it wiser, for the moment at least, ruil 
to go before the committee but to continue personal conferences with indi¬ 
vidual Senators, trying to persuade them of the logic of our views. 

We were, in fact, basically hopeful. Public opinion was slowly ching# 
ing in our favor. The events of 1938 and 1939 convinced most AmericAni 
that war was coming in Europe and, if it came, its perpetrator would b# 
Hitler. They did not want to see the victims of that aggression cut off 
from recourse to our war supplies, provided such commerce were so COfl- 
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ducted as not to draw us into the war. In April, 1939, the Gallup Poll 
reported a 57 per cent affirmative reply to the question whether the Neu¬ 
trality Act should be amended to permit the sale of munitions to Britain 
and France. 

At the beginning of May, however, Senator Pittman suddenly tossed 
the neutrality question into my lap. We had been supporting him in every 
possible way, but he said he could not get his bill out of his committee 
and he would be unable to secure its passage through the Senate. The 
embattled isolationist Senators were still too strong and stubborn. He 
said he left it to me to suggest a substitute course. 

Our alternative, therefore, was the House of Representatives. After I 
had talked this possibility over with the President, he called a meeting of 
House leaders, including Speaker Bankhead, Majority Leader Rayburn, 
and Representative Bloom, in the White House on May 19, which I 
attended. 

The President said he emphatically believed every possible effort 
should be made to eliminate the arms embargo from the Neutrality Act. 
He said he felt sure this would actually prevent the outbreak of war in 
Europe, or, if it did not, it would make less likely a victory for the powers 
unfriendly to the United States. 

He said he was not seriously concerned about any other provision of 
neutrality legislation. He mentioned that he saw no serious objection to 
cash-and-carry provisions, and he inclined to the view that a war-zone 
provision might really be useful. 

Bankhead and Rayburn warned the President that there was a real 
possibility of defeat of any measure providing for the repeal of the arms 
embargo. Even so, the President said he believed the fight should be 
made. 

I said I had been conferring with Senators on the Foreign Relations 
Committee and I was ready and anxious to confer with members of the 
House Foreign Affairs. Committee concerning neutrality legislation. I re¬ 
marked that in these personal conferences I was able to discuss the 
situation far more frankly than I could in open hearings. We thereupon 
arranged that Bloom should bring to my apartment the following day the 
I 3 emocratic members of the House committee. 

The President said he was very anxious that the House should 
expedite action so that the bill could be passed before the arrival of the 
British King and Queen. He said he had canvassed the Senate situation 
with Senator Pittman and they had agreed that action by the House 
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should precede action by the Senate. If the House could pass a reasonal 
neutrality bill, this could be considered by the Senate after the visit O' 
the King and Queen. ^ 

The President made clear that there was no intent on his part to 
send American troops to Europe in case of a general European war. 

At the State Department I had been holding numerous confer 
with my associates over a period of some weeks, seeking to perfect in ft 
single document our views on what we wished in neutrality legislatioiK 
We now hastened this to completion. Few documents prepared in tbi,. 
State Department have ever received as minute care as this one. We had 
worked many weeks on it. I hoped it would be so conclusive a statement 
of our position that legislation based upon it might be successful. On thi 
evening of May 26 I sent this to the President, asking him to read it and J 
return it to me before his'impending departure for Hyde Park. Thi 
President returned it with “C. H.—Excellent—F, D. R.” written on my j 
note to him. The following day I sent it to Senator Pittman and to Reprt^f 
sentative Sol Bloom, acting chairman of the House Committee on ForeijH# 
Affairs. 

“We must,’' I said, “keep in mind that, no matter how much we may ( 
wish or may try to dissociate ourselves from world events, we cannotf; 
achieve disassociation. The simple fact of our existence as a great nation | 
in a world of nations cannot be denied; and the substance of the legislw, r 
tion adopted in this country inevitably influences not only this country^ .*1 
but also other countries.” 

I argued against rigid, universal rules. I pointed out that internationil 
law did not require a neutral nation to embargo any articles destined 
belligerents. “If we go in for embargoes on exports,” I said, “for the pur*. | 
pose of keeping ourselves out of war, the logical thing to do would be to 
make our embargo all-inclusive. ... A nation at war is no less anxiouijf 
to keep cotton or petroleum, or, indeed, any useful product, from reaching ' 
an enemy nation than it is to keep guns and airplanes from reaching thi 
enemy’s armed forces. . . . Yet a complete embargo upon all eKporti 
would obviously be ruinous to our economic life. It therefore seems cleif 
that we should have no general and automatic embargo inflexibly and 
rigidly imposed on any class or group of exports.” 

I emphasized that our conclusion, about the undesirability of an 
embargo on the export of arms was not new and that experience had con* 
firmed our belief. I cited the statement the President issued on August 11 
1935, on signing the Neutrality Act of that year, when he said that thi 
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Inflexible provisions' of the arms embargo might drag us into war instead 
of keeping us out. 

My letter concluded that our involvement in controversies was more 
likely to arise from destruction of American lives, the risk of which could 
be effectively diminished by keeping our ships and citizens out of danger 
areas. 

Finally, I set forth six points for possible legislation: prohibit Amer¬ 
ican ships from entering combat areas; restrict travel by Americans in 
combat areas; all exports (including arms) to belligerents to be preceded 
by transfer of title to the foreign purchaser; continue existing legislation 
respecting loans and credits to belligerents; regulate the solicitation and 
collection in this country of funds for relief in belligerent countries; con¬ 
tinue the National Munitions Control Board and the system of arms 
export and import licenses. 

Since Pittman was stymied in the Senate, we placed virtually all our 
emphasis on the House. We hoped that, if the House could pass a Neu¬ 
trality Bill dropping the arms embargo, the Senate might be induced to 
do likewise. On May 29 Representative Bloom introduced a bill along the 
general line of my recommendations given two days before. On the last 
day of the month the President held a conference with Administration 
leaders at which a decision was reached to take up the repeal of the arms 
embargo in Congress, even though this might delay adjournment. 

I invited members of the House of Representatives to several meet¬ 
ings at my apartment, and discussed with them the European situation 
and the need to amend the Neutrality Act. I telephoned at length to other 
members of the House. I had one of my associates, Carlton Savage, an 
expert in neutrality matters, attend the hearings of the House Committee 
and the debate in the House. On my instructions he telephoned me every 
couple of hours, both day and night, to keep me abreast of developments. 
I gave the legislation top priority on my schedule since I considered it 
crucial in our foreign relations. 

When my assistants in the State Department, however, asked my 
opinion on the prospects of getting new neutrality legislation in the House, 
I told them I had been in the House myself too long e^^er to count in 
advance oon the action of that body. To illustrate, I told them the story 
of the teacher who was showing off her bright pupils to the members of 
the school board. She called up Tommy to shine in arithmetic. “Tommy,” 
Miid one of the board members, “if there are sixteen sheep in a field and 
(me Jumps the fence, how many are left?” 
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*Wone,” replied Tommy, ^l||| 

“Well,” said the questioner, “I^m afraid you don’t know anytUljl 
about arithmetic.” * ^ 

“The trouble is,” said Tommy, “you don’t know anything ib(|||l 
sheep.” 

A real tragedy occurred in the House. On June 30 the House piimjl 
the bill by a vote of 201 to 187, but only after an amendment cont«lltii|H 
a modified arms embargo had been inserted. This amendment had bMfl 
slipped in suddenly by a majority of two votes—159 to 157^—when niujll 
Democratic members of the House were absent. Once in, it was 
sible to take it out. It was confirmed by a roll-call vote of 214 to 173* 

I was keenly disappointed. I knew full well that the natiaiu tH 
Europe were following the debate in Congress with utmost attentfoili U 
knew the effect the House vote would have upon them. I knew the 
it would give Hitler’s plans. I 

On May 10 Ambassador Bullitt in Paris had cabled me that t)|§J 
British Ambassador to France had told him three times that his GovffAf 
ment had one real fear. This was that German Foreign Minister RibbfQR 
trop might succeed in persuading Hitler that Germany could fight Enft 
land and France without risk because there was no possibility of thill 
obtaining military supplies from the United States. The British knfVl 
Ribbentrop was citing the neutrality debates in Congress as proof thil 
neither England nor France would be able to buy airplanes or 
supplies in the United States. The British believed it highly importilll 
that the Neutrality Act be amended in the near future and thus remoVI 
the possibility that Ribbentrop might be able to persuade Hitler to riM 
the risk of another war. 

Bullitt said that French foreign Minister Bonnet had expreMid 
similar views. On June 30, before the House vote on the Bloom BIH| 
Bullitt cabled that the French Secretary General for Foreign Affalfli 
Alexis Leger, believed that passage of the bill would be an importHll 
deterrent to Hitler’s starting a war. 

On July I I issued a public statement, to which the President lakl 
he gave his enthusiastic approval, expressing my thorough conviction 
that the six-point peace and neutrality program I had set forth in my 
letters to Pittman and Bloom on May 2 7 “would be far more effective tn 
the interests of peace and in keeping the country out of war than thi 
present embargo law or any equivalent.” I added: “Its failure to pass tbt 
House by a narrow margin is a matter of regret and disappointment from 
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the standpoint of peace and the best interests of this country in its inter¬ 
national relations.” 

I pointed out that my proposal was “not only best calculated to keep 
this nation out of war in the event war comes, but also, what is all- 
important at this time, best calculated to make a far greater contribution 
than could the present law or its equivalent toward the discouragement of 
the outbreak of war.” I therefore continued to urge its adoption. - 

On that same day Ambassador Bullitt cabled me that French political 
leaders believed the House vote had greatly increased the possibility that 
Hitler would attack Poland because he would feel sure that, cut off from 
American supplies, Poland, France, and Britain could be defeated by the 
Axis powers. 

That evening I replied to Bullitt and referred to the press statement 
I had issued. I said that the neutrality question, to our amazement, had 
been turned into a partisan issue. I concluded that we intended to con¬ 
tinue the fight and do all we possibly could, and that we were fully aware 
of the interpretation that might be given the House vote by the Axis 
states. 

On July 2 I cabled our diplomatic missions in Rome, Berlin, The 
Hague, Brussels, and Bern, asking for a report on the reaction of im¬ 
portant individuals and officials to the House vote, with an appraisal of 
the vote’s effect on the European situation generally and on the policy of 
the governments to which they were accredited. 

Ambassador Phillips in Rome replied that the Italian press regarded 
the vote as a blow to England and France and a definite rebuff to Roose¬ 
velt. Phillips said that in his opinion it was. most unfortunate, and any 
weakening of the President’s position might have disastrous consequences, 
since it would undoubtedly stiffen Germany and Italy in their attitude 
Against the democracies. 

Minister George A. Gordon, at the Hague, reported that the Dutch 
Prime Minister was dismayed by the House vote. He gave his own opinion 
that it would tremendously encourage the dictators and discourage the 
I'Airopean Governments that were trying to avert a world war. 

Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, in Brussels, cabled that the Belgian 
Premier was deeply disappointed and that the general reaction was one of 
disappointment, distress, and thwarted hope. Davies considered that the 
Mouse vote might become a definite factor in the dictator states decisions 
for the immediate future. 

Our Charge in Berlin, Alexander Kirk, cabled that the German 
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press interpreted the vote as a severe setback to the Administration. Gil 
man newspapers attacked Roosevelt as a warmonger determined on | 
policy of intervention and encirclement. 

Minister Leland Harrison in Bern cabled that the general belief '4 
the Swiss capital was that, if the aggressors were certain that the Unitii 
States would not maintain an attitude of indifference should war breil 
out, this would be an important factor, if not the most important, Ij 
preventing new aggression. 

In the face of this reaction, significantly identical, and of our oill 
firm beliefs, we could not abandon the fight for removal of the arm 
embargo. Since favorable action in the House seemed impossible at th 
moment, I turned again to the Senate. Pittman agreed to press the legll 
lation before his committee, and to bring it to a vote. 

On July II, the day the committee was to vote, I restated at a prMi' 
conference the recommendations I had made in my May 27 letter M 
Pittman and Bloom. That afternoon the President backed me up by saying 
that what I had said was “a very good statement.” But when Pittmill 
brought the question to a vote, the committee voted, 12 to ii, to postpoili 
all consideration of neutrality legislation until the next session of Corb’ 
gress, in January, 1940.. ^ 

January, 1940 1 What might not happen before then! In those alS; 
months the fate of the civilized world might be at stake. 

The issues were so great that I still refused to accept defeat. Tbevi 
was yet a hope that the Senate might vote to overrule Pittman^s com* 
mittee. My associates and I at the State Department therefore prepared 
another statement to Congress, to be sent to the Capitol by the FresideAti 
Mr. Roosevelt duly sent this to Congress on July 14 with a brief accom^ 
panying letter of approval in which he said: ‘Tt has been abundantly clear 
to me for some time that for the cause of peace and in the interests of 
American neutrality and security, it is highly advisable that the Congrela 
at this session should take certain much needed action. In the light of 
present world conditions, I see no reason to change that opinion,” 

In my statement I emphasized, among other points, the peace poiil# 
bilities of lifting the arms embargo. We, I said, “are convinced that tht 
arms embargo plays into the hands of those nations which have taken thi 
lead in building up their fighting power. It works directly against thi 
interests of the peace-loving nations, especially those which do not posiiil 
th^ir own munitions plants. It means that, if any country is disposed 
towards conquest, and devotes its energy and resources to establish Itself 
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as a superior fighting power, that country may be more tempted to try 
the fortunes of war if it knows that its less well prepared opponents would 
be shut off from those supplies which, under every rule of international 
law, they should be able to buy in all neutral countries, including the 
United States. 

“It means also that some of those countries which have only limited 
facilities for the production of arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
are put in a position of increased dependence. During peacetime they 
would feel the compulsion of shaping their political as well as their eco¬ 
nomic policy to suit the military strength of others; and during wartime 
their powers of defense would be limited.” 

I underlined as strongly as I could my belief that “the present 
embargo encourages a general state of war both in Europe and Asia. 
Since the present embargo has this effect, its results are directly preju¬ 
dicial to the highest interests and to the peace and to the security of the 
United States.” 

I intensified my discussions with the President and with leading 
Senators. Mr. Roosevelt agreed to call a White House meeting of the 
Senate leaders of both parties for the evening of July 18, At this meeting 
the President and I intended to make a final appeal for support of the 
bill, or, failing in this, to make the opposition take the responsibility for 
what would happen if the l^islation were not passed. In view of the action 
already taken by the Senate and the House, it was a desperate effort. But 
both the President and I felt we had to make one last, supreme attempt 
to prevail on the Senate leaders to recognize fully and clearly the perils 
to our own nation that were just ahead if war should come to Europe. 

As the meeting came to order in the President's upstairs study, a 
reasonable cordiality was apparent on the surface, but the feeling under¬ 
neath was tense. Among those attending were Vice President Garner, 
Majority Leader Barkley, Pittman, Minority Leader McNary, Deputy 
Minority Leader Warren Austin, and William E. Borah, ranking minority 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

The President opened the discussion by referring to Senator Nye's 
extreme isolationist views which were blocking the passage of our measure 
in the Senate. Borah rather quickly interrupted and, with a sweeping 
gesture, said, “There are others, Mr. President.” The President, somewhat 
taken back, turned to him and asked, “What did you say, Senator Borah?” 
Borah thereupon repeated, “There are others, Mr. President.” A dialogue 
followed between the President and Borah, during which Borah empha- 
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sized his opposition to repeal of the arms embargo and stated eniphatlli||| 
his view that no war would occur at least in the near future. * 

The President thereupon turned to me and said, ^‘Cordell, wtut 4 | 
you think about the possibility of danger ahead?’’ 

I replied earnestly, restraining myself as much as I could: ‘Tf SenitH 
Borah could only see some of the cables coming to the State DepartmiBl 
about the extremely dangerous outlook in the international situation, 1 lnl 
satisfied he would modify his views.” ^ 

Thereupon Borah, in a tone of emphasis and absolute fmality, ml 4 ' 
he had access to information from abroad which satisfied him in his Jui4|p 
ment. This information was that there would be no war in Europe in till 
near future. He implied that it was more reliable information than 
received at the State Department, 

More recently I have noticed ■ publication of what purported to hi 
Senator Borah’s written memorandum of this conversation. I shall iM 
enter Into a discussion of the precise verbiage of the conversation, but 1 
must say that Borah’s language created the definite, fixed understandllgl 
in my mind as to what occurred, as I have just related it. Presldenl 
Roosevelt made clear on more than one occasion that he had derivlA tit 
same understanding as I had from Borah’s utterances. I 

Never in my experience had I found it nearly so difficult to restrill 
myself and refrain from a spontaneous explosion. I knew from massei at 
official facts piled high on one another at the State Department thit 
Borah was everlastingly wrong, and that we were looking squarely at i 
state of imminent danger of a general outbreak of war before the end of 
summer—and I said so. Borah’s statement, giving more credit to hit 
private sources of information than to the official State Departcniiri 
dispatches, was a disparagement of our whole diplomatic service. 

After other leaders of both parties had unanimously expressed thftf 
view that it was impossible to secure the passage of our embargo repioi 
through Congress, the President turned to me and asked, “Cordell, whl4 
do you think about the situation?” 

I had been on the verge of an explosion during the minutes that 
followed Borah’s reflection on myself and the State Department! My 
agitation was probably not concealed as I replied to the President: *'I 
scarcely know what to think about anything in the light of the complacent 
way Senator Borah has brushed aside the whole mass of facts we have al 
the State Department, which completely disprove his theory that theft* 
will be no war.” I could scarcely proceed further without losing my selU 
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control, so deeply was I convinced of the dangers just ahead and so 
greatly did I feel outraged at the brusque manner in which all these facts 
and considerations were ignored. 

At midnight, as the meeting ended on this tone, the White House 
Issued two communiques. One stated the consensus of the Senators present, 
Democrat and Republican, that no action on neutrality legislation could 
be obtained at this session of Congress, but that it would be considered at 
the next session. The other stated: “The President and the Secretary of 
State maintained the definite position that failure by the Senate to take 
action now would weaken the leadership of the United States in exercising 
Its potent influence in the cause of preserving peace among other nations 
In the event of a new crisis in Europe between now and next January.” 

Only five weeks later we had to exert that influence in a final effort 
to prevent a European war. Our influence, so far as Hitler was concerned, 
was undoubtedly weakened by his realization that Congress had refused 
to follow the lead of the Administration, and by his belief that Britain 
and France could not obtain arms, ammunition, or airplanes in the United 
States. 

Immediately after the meeting Senator Borah, followed by Senator 
McNary, disclaimed to me the least idea of reflecting on me or on my 
official position in any way. But it was not possible to apologize for reflect¬ 
ing on the State Department, which I headed. I received these disclaimers 
coldly. I give Borah credit for the best of intentions, but I am forced to 
conclude that he was so terribly wrought up as not to think clearly. 

I had frequently invited Borah to come to the State Department 
where I could show him dispatches from our diplomatic missions in 
Europe and Asia and talk over the general foreign situation with him, but 
he never did me this courtesy. What could I have shown if he had come to 
the department during the discussions on neutrality? Among dozens of 
other references, there were these: 

Our Charge in Berlin, Alexander Kirk, cabled me on May 13 that the 
diplomatic representatives of many other nations, although not expecting 
Immediate German action against Poland, were very pessimistic about the 
chances of avoiding a conflict. The prevailing impression in Berlin foreign 
military circles was that Germany was militarily able to move against 
Poland at any time. On June 24 Kirk reported that rumors of unusual 
troop movements and continued military activity in Germany had created 
the general impression that preparations were being made for some 
eventuality. 
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Ambassador Bullitt cabled from Paris on May 16 that Pri 
Daladier had expressed the opinion that peace would probably contll 
through June but he w 4 s not, on the whole, optimistic. One month 
Bullitt cabled that Foreign Minister Bonnet had told him that, whlli 
did not expect any immediate aggression by Germany, he was cerliln 
a major crisis before the end of the summer. On June 28 Bullitt 
the opinion of the Polish Ambassador to France that the chances 
eighty out of a hundred that war would come between Poland and 
many by the middle of August, On June 30 Bullitt cabled the belief 
Alexis Leger, of the French Foreign Office, that a crisis of the grav^ 
character was inevitable before the middle of August. 

Polish Ambassador Count Potocki said to me on May 31 that HI 
would be obliged to make a move in some direction during the coinll 
months. On June 26 Potocki informed me that his country was prepsdj||^ 
increasingly to fight in case Germany should start a war. I commented 
him that conditions in Europe were not favorable. Increasing signs 
circumstances of an ominous nature were appearing. Sooner or htrv 
one could say when—with Europe so highly geared to a war basis^ sofilti 
thing very serious was likely to occur unless in the meantime steps? Wili 
taken to avoid it. 

From London Ambassador Kennedy cabled me on June 27 
Halifax's thought that the German situation was very uneasy and thll 
there was ample opportunity for trouble before the end of the next monUl* 
On July 5 Kennedy cabled that Halifax had told him the British Will 
calling up their reserves of ships and Navy personnel, ostensibly folP 
maneuvers in August, but actually in order to have the Navy ready A 
month before trouble might come, on the assumption that this would b# 
in September. * 

Our Charge at the Hague, J. Webb Benton, reported to me otl Jun# 
3 the opinion of Admiral Furstner, Chief of the Netherlands Naval SliBp 
that Hitler might resort to war between the middle and end of AugUit| 
after the harvest, and Furstner referred to known German efforts 
harvest the crops as rapidly as possible. 

Moreover, we were receiving from our diplomatic missions abroid 
constant reports on developments in Europe indicating continued GernUli 
pressure on Poland and maneuvers to get possession of Danzig, and on 
difficulties in the way of any immediate conclusion of an Anglo-Sovlti 
agreement toward which British diplomacy had been working for sevemi 
months. 
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All these dispatches Borah and his associates could have seen if they 
had wanted to. But Borah chose instead to rely for his information on 
what was later reported to be a minor press service in London. 

Here was the last effective stand of the powerful isolation movement 
in the United States. The movement continued its fight by every means 
at hand and it remained a danger, but after war came in Europe it was 
never again able to thwart an Administration proposal. 

No one can say definitely that the failure of our efforts to lift the 
arms embargo was a final, or even an important, factor in Hitler^s ultimate 
decision to go to war. I am certain, however, that if the arms embargo 
had been lifted in May, June, or even July, 1939, he would inevitably 
have had to take this factor into his calculations. I am equally certain 
that the failure to lift the embargo encouraged him to go ahead, stimulated 
by Ribbentrop’s assurances that Britain and France would not really come 
to the assistance of Poland and that, if they did, they would be unable to 
do so effectively because American material help would be withheld from 
them. On July 20 Bullitt, in a cable from Paris for the President, said the 
opinion in both London and Paris was that the probability of Hitler^s 
deciding to make war in August had been increased by Congress’s de¬ 
cision to postpone action on neutrality legislation, and that British Foreign 
Undersecretary Vansittart was betting two to one that war would come in 
August. 


I 
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WHEN AUGUST CAME the end was in sight. I had every tti|| 
son to believe that Europe’s great trial was at hand. For nearly NIM 
years Hitler had been building up military forces and tearing down trfliM 
observance and respect for international law. The moment had arrlVM 
to make a shambles of Europe and bring death to tens of millions of IQM 
women, and children, I! 

Feeling that war would not break out before the end of August, Ml 
being in need of a rest, I decided to take a three weeks vacation and tlfl 
be in condition when the crisis came. I left Washington on August i 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. The day before my departUW I 
was asked at a press conference whether my taking a rest meant thll 
I expected things to be quiet for a few days. I replied, “I never take 
thing for granted.” 

At White Sulphur Springs I followed the routine I had observed when 
I left Washington for rest on previous occasions. Each day my office fiHt 
me a special pouch containing paraphrases of the latest dispatches 
our diplomatic missions abroad and memoranda from the leading officiflh 
of the Department. Sometimes these came tb me by special messengiH 
at other times by registered mail. My office had a schedule of hour! il 
which the central post office would receive registered mail for immedlitt 
dispatch by train to White Sulphur Springs. In addition, I had a spedflt 
telephone line installed at my hgtel. Each morning, at my request, Uii 
Under Secretary telephoned me an account of the important foreljl 
affairs matters under discussion. Thus I was able to follow the rapid 
development of events abroad and to keep in daily touch with the condtlCl 
of our own policy. 

Many weeks prior to my departure from Washington we had alremt)^ 
begun at the State Department to prepare for war in Europe. There WPff 
numerous steps we would be required to take. I, who had been stalir»| 
over and over again that a major war anywhere in the world would Irt* 
evitably affect us, knew how many and how difficult would be our point! 
of contact with any conflict. We created an Interdepartmental Neutrality 
Committee to study the probable impact of the war upon us and prepili 
for all necessary executive action. This was to meet in the State Deptrl* 
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ment and embrace representatives of the State, Treasury, War, and Navy 
Departments and the Attorney General. 

On August 15 I began to receive a series of ominous cables from 
Europe. Ambassador Bullitt cabled from Paris the substance of reports 
received that morning by the French Foreign Office from Berlin and Rome 
Indicating that Hitler was insistent on war with Poland. On August 17 
Ambassador Phillips reported from Rome his belief that Europe was then 
approaching a crisis. That same day, Charge d’Affaires Kirk in Berlin 
Informed me that foreign military observers in Berlin believed German 
mobilization measures had been going on for the past two days and that 
troop concentrations might be expected shortly for offensive purposes, with 
Poland as the primary objective. 

On August 21 Welles wrote me from the State Department that the 
President had suggested sending a personal message to the King of Italy 
urging him to do what he could to prevent the outbreak of war—this in 
the event that war seemed imminent and that we then believed that both 
public opinion and the Government in Italy were exposed to going to war 
over the Polish issue. Welles prepared the draft of a message, which he 
lent me. 

I had not the slightest acpectation that any such message from any¬ 
body on earth would influence Hitler’s plans one way or the other. The 
only beneficial effect it could have would be to place Italy in the role of 
asking for peace which Hitler would reject. It might be a means of showing 
up Hitler—especially in the eyes of the Italian people—for what he was, 
a fanatic for war. I said I had no objection to its being sent. 

On the same day, August 21, Kirk cabled from Berlin the opinion 
of foreign military attaches there that troop concentrations had started the 
tiny before, which in three to five days would attain sufficient magnitude 
to make possible an attack on Poland. Later the same day Kirk sent a 
message through Bullitt informing us of a report that Hitler had decided 
to attack on the 24th or 25th and that orders to this effect had been issued 
to the German War Office the previous night. Bullitt added to this a con¬ 
firmation from the French Foreign Office for the date of the 25th. 

And then, on that same fateful day, Berlin announced that Germany 
ftnd the Soviet Union had agreed to sign a ten-year nonaggression pact. 
The way was now cleared for Hitler to go to war without having to fight 
on two major fronts. 

The prospect of a German-Russian pact had long been in our minds. 
As early as November 30, 1938, our legation in Bucharest had informed 
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US that Germany had offered secretly a nOnaggression pact to Rui|||J 
We gave due significance to the replacement, on May 3, 1939, oirFortlfd 
Commissar^ Maxim Litvinov by Vyacheslav Molotov. The former wm 
known as an apostle of cooperation with the Western democracies, and M 
anti-Hitler; the latter was believed much less favorably disposed toWAM 
the democracies. We also knetv of the many difficulties the British iM 
French were experiencing in their negotiations for an alliance with tlj 
Soviet Union, which had been going on for several months. 1 

Ambassador Bullitt on July 5? i 939 j cabled me the substance of || 
conversation with Premier Daladier who said that, although he had MU 
specific information with regard to negotiations between the Germans iMlj 
the Russians, he feared they might be most serious. Bullitt commetttnC 
that when he was recently in Washington on leave he found that our 
formation was better than that of either the French or British Goveri« 
ments and he would be greatly obliged if we could inform him of 
negotiations between Russia and Germany. I replied on July 7 that nO 
development of any importance had yet been made known to the Depart* 
ment. 

In July and August, 1939, Ambassador Laurence Steinhardt in Mo#* 
cow sent us a series of cables concerning thfe negotiations between Berlin 
and Moscow. On August 16 he reported that steady progress could bt 
noted. He also said he had every reason to believe that the Soviet UnlMi 
had not informed the French and British of these conversations. Britllk 
and French representatives were even then in Moscow seeking an alljaiMOi 
with Russia. 

At the beginning of August, President Roosevelt sought to use hl« 
influence to bring Russia togeth^ with Britain and France. Seeing Soviet 
Ambassador Oumansky just before the latter left Washington for Mosco#, 
he emphasized that if war were to break out in Europe and in the Fir 
East and if the Axis Powers, were to win, the position of both the United 
States and the Soviet Union would inevitably be affected thereby Im* 
mediately and materially. The position of the Soviet Union, he said, would 
be affected more rapidly than the position of the United States. For 
these reasons, the President concluded that, while he was not in a positlpU, 
of course, to accept any responsibility or to give any assurances as to th§ 
course Britain and France might undertake in their negotiations with tht 
Soviet Union, he could not help but feel that if a satisfactory agreement 
against aggression on the part of other European powers were reached ^ 
it would prove to have a decidedly stabilizing effect in the interest of world 
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peace. And in the maintenance of world peace the United States, as well 
AS the Soviet Union, had a fundamental concern. 

' In order to emphasize this approach still further, the President asked 
the Department to send a memorandum of this conversation to Ambassa¬ 
dor Steinhardt in Moscow. This was cabled to Ambassador Bullitt in Paris 
to be sent on immediately by courier to Steinhardt, and on August 16 
reached the latter, who communicated it to the Soviet Government. 

Berlin’s announcement five days later that the German-Russian 
Accord had been reached did not surprise us. Nevertheless, it was alarming, 
because it made the German attack on Poland all the more inevitable. 
The pact, according to the text cabled us by the Embassy in Berlin on 
August 24, was a nonaggression agreement whereby Russia and Germany 
Agreed not to attack each other or to participate in any grouping of 
Powers aimed against the other. We were convinced that a further agree¬ 
ment had also been reached concerning territorial questions, including the 
Baltic countries and Poland. Russia had now been removed from the 
anti-Nazi front and it remained to be seen how thoroughly she had thrown 
In her lot with Hitler. 

Our own contacts with the Soviet Union, during almost the whole of 
the nearly six years since our establishment of diplomatic relations, had 
been disappointing. Despite all our efforts, an infinity of small as well as 
major points of difference rose to plague what should have been a close 
friendship. One of my early hopes, even before we agreed to diplomatic 
ties with Russia in November, 1933, had been that a close working rela¬ 
tionship between Russia and the Western democracies would prove a 
Itabilizing influence in the Far East with reference to Japan and in Europe 
with reference to Germany and Italy. In numerous talks with Russian 
Ambassadors, I hammered home again and again the pK)int that, if only 
the United States, Russia, Britain, and France could work together along 
the same lines, they could prevent the war that otherwise I saw inevitably 
approaching. 

On January 13 and March 26, 1939 ,1 had had two basic discussions 
with Soviet Ambassador Alexander A. Troyanovsky concerning our points 
of tension. During the first conversation I handed him a memorandum 
outlining our complaints. These embraced the nonsettlement of Soviet 
debts and our claims; refusal to give us sufficient currency for the use of 
our Embassy in Moscow; cutting down our Moscow consular district; 
failure to provide the necessary currency exchange with which to build 
An Embassy in Moscow; inspection of'the effects of American diplomats 
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and restrictions on their movements; and detention for some days of i 
drawings and papers of American engineers. I also objected strongly to 
the arrest of Americans in Russia and their being held incomunicai 
without notification to American authorities, and to spying on our di| 
lomatic representatives. 

I was forced to say, in fact: “The American Government has bei 
constrained, in view of the conditions under which the American Emba. 
in Moscow has functioned ever since it was established, to considcFj 
whether the value to it of that mission is sufficient to warrant the mai 
tenance of the Embassy on the present scale.” 

In my conversation with Troyanovsky on March 26 I said: “If, aft 
we recognized Soviet Russia, your country and my country, Great Britain' 
and France had gone forward in exercising normal relations and in devcl- 
oping their combined moral influence for peace, the unpleasant experieni^ 
in both the Far East and in Europe would have been reduced at least 
50 per cent. The present policies of Russia in these small ways, howevcf,] 
are seriously handicapping such supremely important efforts.” 

In some general instances we received gratifying support from RussIaJ 
The Soviet Government, for example, sent us a cordial note of approval! 
following the President’s peace appeal to Hitler on April 14, 1939. But^ 
concrete cooperation between our two Governments was intermittent and 
incomplete. 

The Soviet Government also gave many indications of being willing 
to work along political lines with Britain and France, but the actual 
measure of cooperation was small. The Soviet Union was disappointed in 
the failure of the League of Nations during the Ethiopian and Siiio«V 
Japanese Wars, quarreled with Britain and France over the Spanish Civllj 
War, and felt isolated by being left out of the Munich Conferenci^ 
Poland, Rumania, and the Baltic countries offered difficult obstacles to ^ 
real agreement between Britain and France on the one hand and Rusali) 
on the other. 

On March 17, 1938, Ambassador Troyanovsky came to see me to! 
give me the authentic text of a press statement made that day by Foreign 
Commissar Litvinov. Litvinov said the Soviet Government was ready to 
participate in collective action, either within the League or outside 
aimed at “checking the further development of aggression and at eliml® 
Dating the aggravated danger of a new world massacre.” 

For several weeks we debated at the State Department whether to 
reply to this statement. I decided, however, that, in view of the fact thit 
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no formal reply was called for, and that our response, under the limitations 
I of our policy against entanglements, must be negative and might therefore 
discourage Russia, we would not send an answer. 

Only in trade relations did we make any appreciable progress with 
Russia. In 1937, we signed a-commercial agreement with her, whereby 
she agreed to continue to purchase $40,000,009 worth of goods from us 
annually and we agreed to continue to accord her the tariff reductions 
under the trade agreements program. 

Three months prior to this agreement, I had an extensive conversa¬ 
tion on May 12, 1937, with Ambassador Troyanovsky, who had come in 
to complain about a discrimination against imports of Russian coal under 
the operation of our excise tax on anthracite. After telling him I had been 
fighting desperately for many years against this and all other discrimina¬ 
tions in international trade, I said: “The cause of economic improvenient, 

' ^ I 

and of peace as well, could be tremendously advanced by friendly coop¬ 
eration between our two countries, especially in carrying forward our trade 
agreements program. Unfortunately a wholly minor incident or two has | 

I been allowed to hinder any real cooperation between us. As a result, the 
" United States has fought largely by itself for sound, stable, and full 
economic recovery. The Soviet Government, instead, has really withheld 
the great aid it could have furnished, and now finds itself complaining 
I about a minor phase of trade. The big objective is so much more vital 

that, if I could enlist the broad efforts of the Soviet Government in its 1 

support, I’d be glad to pay your Government out of my own pocket the 1 

I tax involved on coal, if I were financially able to do so.” I 

. I reminded Troyanovsky that my Government was keeping up the 

price of gold purchased from the Soviet Union to $35 an ounce, and was 
making sacrifices to avoid shortsighted bartering transactions. I then said: 

“There are only two or three relatively small things our two Governments 
need to do so as to leave our two great nations perfectly free to cooperate 
and thus produce beneficial results which within a few years will prove ! 

absolutely astonishing. Yet all these great opportunities are being per¬ 
mitted to drift and drift and drift while nations are arming, both eco- I 

iiomically and militarily, with decreasing hope for the future.” 

Two months after we signed the commercial agreement of 1937, I 
held another basic conversation with Ambassador Troyanovsky, who had 
just returned to this country from Mosco\([. Troyanovsky commented that 
(he international situation was bad, and I agreed. “The nations inclined 1 

lo be lawless,” I said, “are still going forward on the assumption, and even 
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belief, that they will not be interfered with in any way by peacefully 
disposed nations. As yoy know, this Government has been striving tor 
nearly four years to prevail upon other governments, especiaUy thoit 
standing for peace, to organize and unify themselves behind a basic pro* 
gram to restore peaceful, normal international relationships and world 
order generally. But it has been virtually impossible thus far to induot 
many of them to cooperate actively. Each government seems to devoii 
its time to looking about with a microscope for penny advantages id cut¬ 
throat, bilateral trading, utterly oblivious to the world situation, preMtlt 
or prospective. This state of affairs is all a lawless nation desiredj and 
we can accordingly visualize a steady expansion of international law¬ 
lessness.” 

The situation, I pointed, out to Troyanovsky, was well illustrated by 
the relations of his country and mine. ^We have been standing apart/^ 
I said, “partly on account of a trivial, measly, insignificant item of indebt¬ 
edness. When desperado-inclined nations see two great countries, Ilk# 
yours and mine, floating along for years on account of that sort of trifling 
difference, while burying their great combined moral influence for peac# 
and order, it^s not surprising that international lawlessness is rapidly 
growing.” 

Troyanovsky commented that if Russia knew what Great BritaiiS h«d 
in mind to do she would he in a better position to take active steps of 
adopt concrete policies. 

“That,” I replied, “is exactly what each peaceful country is saying 
about the other. No country seems disposed to do anything. And thrtt 
again is just the assurance desperado nations want. I'm not referring to 
any policy involving military force or economic coercion. I'm referring to 
the creation of a combination of all possible moral and other influence 
calculated to outlaw war, make war utterly abhorrent and exalt peacCi'* 

The commercial agreement of 1937 was renewed for one year in I93II 
and again for one year on August 4, 1939, four weeks before Hitler 
marched into Poland. Our commercial exchanges with the SovieU con¬ 
tinued to grow. When war came in Europe, however, our trade with 
Russia, although improving, was still not so extensive or on so broad ft 
basis as we should have liked, and our political relations left much to b# 
desired. 

Events in Europe now moved toward disaster with doubled accelera¬ 
tion following the announcement of the Soviet-German pact. On August ai 
Bullitt cabled me from Paris that Premier Daladier believed Hltlif 
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p anned to attack Poland within the next eight days and most likely that 
week end. Daladier asked Bullitt to transmit a message to the President 
that a general war in Europe, which Japan would enter, was imminent; 
he said that, while he did not know whether any appeal by the President 
would have any effect, he profoundly hoped Mr. Roosevelt would declare 
that war appeared imminent and call upon all nations to send representa¬ 
tives to Washington immediately to attempt to arrive at a pacific settle- 
ment. 

On the same day, the President, who was cruising aboard the cruiser 
Tuscaloosa, wirelessed Welles to know whether Welles and I thought he 
ought to return to Washington at once. Welles telephoned me and then 
replied that we saw no present reason why he should change his plan of 
arriving in Washington Friday morning August 25. 

I myself returned to Washington on August 23, and at once plunged 
into conferences with my associates. A few hours before my arrival the 
President’s message to the King of Italy was cabled from the State’De¬ 
partment. Ambassador Phillips gave the message to the King at Turin 
the following afternoon. Victor Emmanuel said to Phillips that not a single 
person in Italy wanted war and that he would immediately communicate 
the President’s message to his Government—as a constitutional monarch 
he could not say more. 

n message to the King went out, Ambassador 

^ ullitt cabled me from Paris an account of a significant con versa Uon with 
1‘oreign Minister Bonnet. Bonnet said he wanted to express an opinion 
he had never expressed durbg the Munich crisis, which was that he did 
not think there was the slightest chance any longer of maintaining peace. 
He believed Hitler had made up his mind to attack Poland the following 
Friday evening, and there was nothing that would dissuade him Bonnet 
nevertheless expressed the hope that President Roosevelt would try by 
some means to prevent war. He said he had no suggestion to offer but it 
would be of enormous benefit if the President pointed out publicly that 
there was nothing in the present dispute that could conceivably justify 
the devastation of all Europe and the sacrifice of 30,000,000 men. 

Early in the afternoon of August 24, the President returned to Wash¬ 
ington, I went to the station to meet him and rode with him to the White 
House. Only the gloomiest of pictures could I give him. The days of peace 
could now be numbered on the fingers of both hands. Just before I left the 
Department to go to the station a telegram had come in from Bullitt. 
The British Ambassador to France, who had Just returned from London 
22 ’ 
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said to Bullitt that both Chamberlain and Halifax considered war ineviti* I 
ble and that all efforts to^prevent it, while they should be continued, would | 
prove futile. I 

An earlier cable from Kennedy in London reported a conversall^ ] 
with Sir Horace Wilson of the British Foreign Office. Wilson told Kennoi^ ] 
he saw no way to escape war except for the Poles to express their willini* 1 
ness to negotiate, and that this was where pressure should be appliedi 
The British, however, he said, were not in a position to apply such pressuri i 
strongly, but if anything were to be done it must be at once, becaun I 
Chamberlain thought the attack was fairly close. 

Neither the President nor I felt any disposition to bring any pressuii 
to bear on Poland. The President did feel that he should send appeals for 
peace to Hitler and to President Moscicki of Poland. I had no hope what* 
ever that these appeals would produce peace, but, realizing that the Preri* ^ 
denPs maneuver was largely to place the onus for war, if it came, when \ 
it lay—on Adolf Hitler—I concurred. In his message Mr. Roosevelt urgied 
that the German-Polish dispute be settled by one of three methoda-^ 
direct negotiation, arbitration, or conciliation. He reiterated our Govern* ■ 
mentis willingness to contribute its share to the solution of the problem ] 
which were endangering world peace as he had set forth in his message \ 
to Hitler on April 14, 1939. 

I also cabled Ambassador Phillips in Rome to communicate to the 
Italian Foreign Office copies of the President's messages to Hitler and 
Moscicki and state that the President regarded these messages as ^upplf" 
menting his earlier message to the King of Italy, who, he hoped, mighl 
find them of assistance if he decided to make a move for peace. 

A cooperative reply arrived from President Moscicki next day, agret* 
ing to direct negotiations or the method of conciliation through a third 
party. No answer came from Hitler. Bullitt cabled the President at thU 
point, expressing Premier Daladier’s gratitude for the President's mei* 
sages. Bullitt, referring to information from Ambassador Anthony Ji j 
Drexel Biddle in Warsaw that Hitler would either not reply to the Pretl* 
dent’s appeal or would flatly reject it, suggested that the President send 
a second message informing him of the favorable reply received from 
Moscicki and requesting him to remember the devastations, of war. Thi 
President, Bullitt thought, would have a great opportunity to place the 
onus for future developments squarely on Hitler. 

I carried Moscicki’s reply to the White House, taking Welles and 
Assistant Secretary Berle with me. With the President we agreed to send 
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another message to Hitler, but I had not the slightest belief it would be 
of any avail, nor did the President. Mr. Roosevelt simply held to his 
previous thought that at least it would serve to make clear Hitler’s re¬ 
sponsibility for the war. We discussed another message, this being to King 
Leopold of Belgium, who had appealed for peace in the name of his 
country, Holland, Luxembourg, and the Scandinavian countries. The Presi¬ 
dent sent his message to Leopold in the afternoon of the 25th, joining his 
wishes for peace to those of the nations for whom Leopold spoke. In the 
evening he sent his second message to Hitler. This quoted Moscicki’s reply 
textually and concluded: 

Countless human lives can be yet saved and hope may still be re¬ 
stored that the nations of the modern world may even now construct a 
foundation for a peaceful and a happier relationship if you and the Gov¬ 
ernment of the German Reich will agree to the pacific means of settle¬ 
ment accepted by the Government of Poland. 

“All the world prays that Germany, too, will accept.” 

Cables from all the major capitals of Europe were now streaming to 
my desk. Ambassadors Kennedy and Bullitt were frequently on the trans¬ 
atlantic telephone to the White House and the State Department. We 
followed with minute care and tenseness each development, the communi¬ 
cations passing back and forth between the British, German, and Polish 
Governments, Hitler’s successive ultimata, and the desperate efforts of 
Britain and France to reach a settlement: 

I now instituted a twenty-four hours-per-day duty in my office, assign¬ 
ing an average of three Foreign Service and Departmental officers there at 
night. I gave them broad authority to take appropriate action on matters 
before the regular staff came to the Department in the morning. This night 
staff was composed for a long time of two Foreign Service officers—Wil¬ 
liam D. Moreland, Jr., and Aaron S. Brown—and a Department officer, 
Henry Allen. The night watch continued to function at least throughout 
the remainder of my tenure at the Department. After the war came in 
Ilurope they kept in close touch during the night with the War and Navy 
Departments and answered queries at all hours from press and radio 
retiresentatives and others. My office was never closed, night or day or 
Sundays and holidays. 

On August 26 we announced at the Department the creation of a 
Hpecial unit to handle the repatriation and protection of Americans in the 
tiisturbed areas of Europe. This being the end of the summer tourist sea¬ 
son, scores of thousands of Americans were in danger of being trapped 
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in Europe by the advent of war. We had already worked out, in conJuiM 
tion with the Navy and^with American shipping lines, a detailed systlM 
for getting Americans out of Europe. We were prepared to advance monljM 
on a promissory note basis, for steamship fares to those who requiredf|ti1 
We also sought to discourage Americans from going to Europe. ^ 1 

On August 28 Bullitt cabled the President from Paris that Presldill|j 
Moscicki of Poland was somewhat hurt that the President had not replli 4 
to his message. Bullitt suggested another message to Moscicki appliiMl* 
ing the Polish President's attitude and saying Mr. Roosevelt had not pri^, 
viously replied because he had hoped to hear from Hitler. Thus, Bullitt' 
thought, we should be killing two birds with a single stone in a way thlt 
would prove most valuable to Europe at that moment. Shortly thereafltf 
I cabled Bullitt and also Ambassador Biddle in Warsaw that the President 
had that day sent a personal message, through the Polish Ambassador in 
Washington, Count Potocki, to Moscicki expressing deep gratification ovif 
the latter^s reply, and stating that no reply had been received from Hitler 
and if one were received it would be immediately communicated to thi 
Polish President. In my cable to Bullitt I said the President did not think 
the release of this message would be wise at this particular time. 

Ambassador Bullitt cabled again from Paris on August 30 a suggit* 
tion from Alexis Leger of the French Foreign Office. Leger wanted thi 
President to propose to Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, King Leopold of 
Belgium, or the Pope that one of them at once issue an appeal to Germany 
and Poland to agree to the special mediation provided for by the 1907 
Hague Convention. Leger felt that no appeal by the President himself 
to Hitler would be answered because Hitler had not replied to his two 
earlier messages. * 

I cabled Bullitt the President’s opinion that, since Hitler had agreed 
with the British to direct negotiations with Poland, such mediation nl 
Leger suggested did not appear practicable to him at this particular mo¬ 
ment. The President felt that the present issue was whether such direct 
negotiations tould be carried through and especially whether they could 
be carried through on a strictly equal basis as between Germany and 
Poland. 

On that same day, August 30, King Victor Emmanuel of Italy replied 
to the President’s appeal of August 23, saying, “There has been done and 
there is being done by us whatever is possible to bring about a peace with 
justice.” The following day, August 31, which Hitler had set as his zero 
hour for Poland’s agreement to all his demands^ Mussolini proposed* to 
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Hitler the summoning of a five-power conference (the Munich four plus 
Poland). 

The cables now coming in to my desk contained an ever larger per¬ 
centage of information on military preparations. Parliament gave the 
British Government emergency powers. The evacuation of London was 
prepared. The British Fleet was in movement. The French raised their 
army to 3,000,000 men. The French Government requisitioned motor 
vehicles to evacuate children from Paris. And “blackouts” were in readi¬ 
ness, a significant tribute to the new terror to come from the air. The stage 
was set for the greatest tragedy of all times. 

Still there was no answer from Hitler to the President’s two mes¬ 
sages; nor could we hope that any answer would come except the firing of 
the first shot. We had only a few more anxious, fatalistic hours to wait. 

Shortly after midnight on September i, the telephone rang beside the 
President’s bed. Bullitt was on the phone from Paris. German troops had 
crossed the borders of Poland. 

♦ + 

Six years and six months after I came to the State Department war 
came to Europe. In all this period the President and I deviated not a whit 
from the foreign policy that we had undertaken to follow in 1933 and 
1934, when we began to size up the fixed purpose of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan to enter on a course of unlimited world aggression. Our policy 
was consistent in its aims and methods. 

Right from the beginning I had never ceased to point out the 
dangers rising abroad. In innumerable statements, speeches, and conversa¬ 
tions with ambassadors and visiting statesmen I made it clear that, if 
Europe and Asia took the courses which the Axis nations were charting 
for them, war was certain to engulf the world. 

During those six and a half years the President and I never halted 
our efforts to prevent the war from coming. We took numerous steps to 
bolster and encourage the European and Asiatic nations still devoted to 
peace, and the League of Nations. We took many other steps to discourage 
the aggressor nations from their plans of conquest, and to lay before them 
an alternative program for peace. 

When I entered the office of Secretary of State I had a definite set of 
guiding principles on which foreign affairs should be conducted. We never 
varied from these principles, but sought by every means possible to induce 
other nations to embrace and follow them. 
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We had labored without halting to persuade other nations to 
broad, liberal economic ^program that would serve as a basis for a putHfl 
cal settlement. Although the difficulties—on the part of some peaGefi 4 M 
minded nations as well as on the part of the potential aggressoil) |M 
times seemed unsurmountable, we had made great progress when the WIN 
arrived. It was the only program consistently put forward by any natllil 
in the thirties which had any real chance of preventing war. 1 

The President andT had certainly made the position of the UnItW 
States limpidly clear to the Axis Powers. They could have had no daul||< 
as to where our sympathies lay. They may have doubted whether ConglHi 
would support the Administration or whether we could effectively aid tin 
democracies, but they could have had no uncertainty that our hearts wwt 
with the victims of their aggression. 

By the time the war broke out, the Western Hemisphere had liaim 
welded into a cohesive unit of twenty-one Republics resolved to aid nn§ 
another. The successive conferences at Montevideo, Buenos Aires, alN 
Lima had consolidated the Good Neighbor Policy. To the rest of the WdrU 
here was both an example to be followed, and an admonition to l>e hm 
spected. We gathered the fruits of this policy soon after the conflict brokli 

As to our own people, the President and I left no doubt in their mindi 
about the dangers arising abroad. We repeatedly pointed out to them thlU 
if war came, they could not repose behind the Atlantic and the PacIflOi 
untouched by the conflict. We made it clear over and over again that i 
major conflict anywhere on the globe would stir up waves that would 
sweep over our shores. We worked hard to convince them that the United 
States was as indispensable to the world as the world was to us. 

Week in and week out the* President and I had fought to prove li 
them that isolation was not merely a faulty policy, it was actually a dim* 
gerous policy. I on my part had long since developed a set of princi|i)|i|| 
one of which was that the United States had to assume her full share ft( 
responsibilities in the world. I was early aware that in a general sense Ulf 
President and I had the same philosophy and basic ideas in regard H 
international relations, especially as they related to peace, order, and hu¬ 
man welfare everywhere. We faced adamant opposition on the part of thi 
isolationist element in Congress and in the country at large, althouidt 
during the second term more Americans seemed to appreciate the fundi^ 
mental factors involved in the world situation than during the first iprfHi 
Trying to win over the isolationists was for me a nerve-racking and bncll* 
breaking experience. As I looked at the isolationists in this and olhN 
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countries, they reminded me of the somnambulist who walks within an 
inch of a thousand-foot precipice without batting an eye. Nevertheless, 
we were as resolved as they were to keep the United States out of war if 
we possibly could; and though we had repeatedly sought to encourage the 
democracies of Europe, the arrival of war found us with no entangling 
agreements that would drag us in. 

We had also striven without cease t6 make the United States mili¬ 
tarily strong. Although mine was the Department of Peace, I had gone 
out of my way again and again to stress the importance of adequate arm¬ 
ing for our own security. When the fateful September i, 1939, dawned, 
our preparations were still far from adequate, but we were appreciably 
stronger than in 1933. 

During the period up to September i, 1939, the United States there¬ 
fore had taken her full share in world affairs, within her limits of law 
and of national sentiment, and had exercised her influence, in every way 
possible, to secure lasting peace and to improve the economic well-being 
of the world. 
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47 : After the First Shot 


THE TELEPHONE rang stridently beside my bed. Tense from 
days of preparing and waiting, I wakened and turned on the light. It was 
almost three o^clock in the morning of Friday September i, 1939. I picked 
up the receiver, 

“Cordell/^ came the President's voice, “Bullitt has just been on the 
phone. The Germans have invaded Poland.” 

The moment I recognized the President's voice I guessed the rest. 
But the news, though expected, was'none the less a shock. In the pause 
that followed Mr. Roosevelt^s announcement there flashed through my 
mind the thought that here perhaps was the end of civilization as we knew 
It. Here was untold death, suffering, destruction. 

I said to the President I intended going to my office at once. After 
hastily dressing and telling Mrs. Hull what had happened, I drove to the 
State Department and walked through the deserted corridors to my of¬ 
fice at about 3:30. 

I asked that my principal assistants come to my office immediately. 
Soon I was joined by Welles, whom the President had telephgned directly. 
One by one the others came in, their faces alert and anxious, and sat 
around my desk—Assistant Secretaries of State Berle and Messersmith, 
Legal Adviser Hackworth, our Ambassador to Germany Hugh Wilson, 
Political Advisers Dunn and Hornbeck, Economic Adviser Feis, Chief of 
the European Division Moffat, Far Easterri expert Ballantine, and Carlton 
Savage, assistant to the Counselor. There was much to do, but I called 
them in also because I knew they would not wish to be left out of this first 
conference after the outbreak of war in Europe. 

From my office I telephoned to Bullitt in Paris and Kennedy in Lon¬ 
don, asking for their news and appraisal. I wanted to be sure that the 
reported invasion was not another incident such as Hitler had been stir¬ 
ring up along the German-Polish border to excuse his aggression. Kennedy 
laid the British Government had not yet been advised of the German in¬ 
vasion, and that we had furnished the first news the British received of 
Hitler^s fateful move. 

As reports came in later of German bombing of Warsaw and other 
Polish cities, I also sought confirmation. 

Exactly one week before, Ambassador Bullitt had sent the President 
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through me a personal message suggesting that immediately after 
first shot the President^hould issue to all nations concerned an appeal] 
refrain from bombing civilian populations. Bullitt thought Engla 
France, and Poland would agree, Germany probably would not, and 
would make the moral position clear. The President and I agreed that 
appeal should be made, and Welles drafted it and had it ready; 

• Bullitt now telephoned me, confirmed reports of the bombing 
Warsaw and urged that the appeal be sent at once. We accordingly dl| 
patched it immediately to Britain, Germany, France, Poland, and It 
We followed this with a second telegram to London, Paris, Rome, an 
Warsaw, saying it was of the utmost importance that the reply be fa\ 
able and received as soon as possible so that it might be released to 
public. Our thought was that publication of these favorable replies would 
either bring pressure on Hitler to agree as well, or place the full burd 
upon him if he refused. 

In my second conversation with Kennedy the Ambassador gave ni#.( 
the latest information available in London, saying it was “all over” and 
the “party is on.” When I asked him whether there was any question but 
that the British would act, he replied, “Oh, unquestionably none.” 

Between these tra:nsatlantic telephone calls the little group of Stall 
Department officers sitting around me discussed the problems that would 
confront the United States. Their faces were solemn, as they realized (till 
well the enormity of the disaster facing the world. How many millions ol 
men, how many cities, how many billions of money would have to bi 
wiped out before the plague unleashed by Hitler could be stopped 1 Hodt 
many dangers and difficulties would now face the United States! 

At six o’clock I adjourned our conference so that we could get break* 
fast. We had taken no definite decisions except the dispatch of the appiil 
to refrain from bombing open cities, for the information we had thus (if 
received was too meager to warrant other actions. 

At 9:05 I called key officers of the Department again to my office (OT 
a further discussion of war problems. Shortly thereafter Polish Ambasii* 
dor Count Potocki came in to ask anxiously for whatever news I could , 
give him. He realized the terrible fate facing his country. I gave him whel 
information we had. 

I had been on the telephone to the President several times, passing 
him the news we were receiving; now he requested me to attend his preil 
conference at 10:30. At the White House I heard the President say to Ihl 
press he thought we could and would stay out of the war. Before and 
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after the press conference T talked privately with Mr. Roosevelt. I found 
him calm, though of course deeply concerned. We agreed that a special 
session of Congress should be summoned shortly to revise the Neutrality 
Act. We discussed the responsibility of the United States’ keeping alive 
our basic principles for the time when the war might end and nations 
would again be in position to embrace them. 

Returning to the State Department, I held another meeting of my 
associates and told them what the President had said. I emphasized that 
we should make a very careful study to determine how far we could go 
under international law in protecting American commerce and in assert¬ 
ing the principle of the freedom of the seas. 

We went over the preparations we had made to evacuate Americans 
from Europe. These had begun exactly three years before. On August 31, 
1936, the Department had sent to our diplomatic and consular officers 
abroad an outline of a plan to be put into effect in any emergency en¬ 
dangering the lives and property of American citizens, and had suggested 
I hey provide the Department with a plan for each individual area and 
keep it up to date by revising it from time to time. As a result, we had 
in the Department an analysis of location and capacity of ports, steam^ip 
lines, railroads, and housing in port cities, together with an estimate of 
the average number of Americans to be found in any area. 

In the spring and summer of 1938 we had worked intensively in the 
Department perfecting oui plans. We then outlined the establishment of 
a new division in the Department to handle welfare, whereabouts, relief, 
and transportation cases in the event of war, and were ready to inaugurate 
it at the time of the Munich crisis. During the winter of 1938-1939 we 
held a series of interdepartmental conferences, including the Maritime 
Commission, the Navy Department, and the Department of Commerce, 
and on March 21, 1939, we sent revised instructions to our diplomatic 
missions in Europe and the Near East covering the evacuation of Ameri¬ 
cans caught in war zones. I placed this special work under the direction of 
Assistant Secretary of State Messersmith. 

When many ship sailings were canceled late in August, the situation 
of scores of thousands of Americans in Europe became critical. Many 
Americans were arriving at ports without steamship tickets or funds. Hun¬ 
dreds of others with tickets found that these were not being honored for 
lack of ships. On August 25 we cabled London, Paris, and Bern—the last 
was to serve as our European clearinghouse for instructions and informa¬ 
tion on repatriation of Americans—informing them of our complete policy 
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on repatriation. This set forth our plans for using merchant ships flyli 
the American flag, an(J for advancing money, on promissory notes, > l| 
Americans without funds. r 

Now, on September i, we issued a press release summarizing diH’ 
efforts to bring Americans back to the United States and announcing tlW 
establishment, on August 23, of a special committee for this purpose, cow* 
sisting of representatives of the State and Navy Departments and till 
Maritime Commission. This press release also urged Americans who 
no impelling reason to remain in Europe to return to the United Statii, 

The following day we announced the creation of a special diviilM 
in the State Department to handle problems arising out of the war^ sucll 
as the repatriation of Americans and the representation of the intefeitl 
of other Governments taken over by the United States Government. I ap* 
pointed Breckinridge Long, former Ambassador to Italy, to head it, 
sisted by Hugh R. Wilson, with George L. Brandt, a Foreign Servlti 
officer, as administrative officer. A flood of telegrams was alreajdy pourirtl 
into the State Department, asking us to locate Americans stranded III 
Europe and to help them get home. 

Our efforts to get Americans out of Europe were hastened by thtf cVfT 
present fear that Hitler would use his air superiority to bomb London » 
Paris, and other large cities. During the day of September i, howevtf, 
favorable replies arrived from Britain, France, and Poland to the Preil» 
dentes appeal against bombing, and these we immediately published. Th^ 
German reply, also favorable, arrived during the night, and was releaiod 
the following day. Italy stated that, since she was not a belligerent, out 
appeal did not apply. 

At noon on September i British Ambassador Lord Lothian came in 
to see me. Few ambassadors have ever assumed their posts at so tense n 
moment.-Just two days before, he had presented his letters of credence’to 
the President. Lothian to my mind was unexcelled as an ambassador hy 
anyone of my acquaintance. His great abilities, intensity of purpose, and 
strong though charming personality made him virtually a perfect diplo¬ 
matic representative. Lothian and I went over the situation as we knew It 
twelve hours after Hitler invaded Poland, 

At two o^clock I went to the White House to attend ^ Cabinet meal¬ 
ing. The President was grave, and in opening the session omitted hll 
usual bantering or joking. We threshed over the manifold problems, bolJl 
foreign and domestic, with which the war would face us. The President 
drew a distinction between our preparing for war and our preparing to 
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meet the war problems, saying he wanted us to pay attention only to the 
latter, because we were not going to get into the war. He said he would 
Boon call a special session of Congress to repeal the arms embargo; he 
planned to make a radio address to the nation after Britain and France 
declared war; and he requested us to remain in Washington over the 
week end. 

After I returned to the Department I had numerous appointments 
with my associates to work out solutions to additional problems brought 
up by the war. Then during the afternoon, many hours after German 
troops had begun plunging into Poland, arrived Hitler’s answer to the 
President’s tv 70 peace appeals to him of August 25 and 26. This took the 
form of a note to me from the German Charge d’Affaires, Hans Thomsen. 
It was a short, caviling statement attempting to throw the blame for 
everything onto Poland. 

The following day, September 2, it was clear that Britain and France 
would go to war. I talked on the telephone to Ambassador Kennedy, who 
said the British were “set to go”; they did not expect the Germans to 
comply with their demand to evacuate Poland as a prelude to discussions, 
and the final decision would probably be made in London and Paris within 
twenty-four hours. 

The President now asked me to have the Department prepare a draft 
for the radio address he intended to make to the nation. We set to work 
on it, with Assistant Secretary Berle doing most of the drafting, and sent 
It to the President during the afternoon. 

Late that Saturday afternoon, to get a little relaxation in preparation 
for what I knew lay ahead in the following week, I took three of my 
associates with me for a game of croquet on the lawn of “Woodley,” 
Henry L. Stimson’s home. 

The following morning, Sunday September 3, I was awakened at 
4:45 by a telephone call from the President. Kennedy had telephoned that 
Britain and France had decided to declare war on Germany. I dressed, 
had a brief breakfast, and went to the State Department, 

There I gathered around me my principal associates. We agreed that 
the neutrality proclamations and regulations prepared during preceding 
weeks should not be issued that day, but probably the next day. We 
Bought to determine whether the British declaration of war would auto¬ 
matically include the Dominions, and decided to wait until we received 
the official text of the declaration. We decided that new regulations should 
he issued preventing Americans from going to Europe, with some legiti- 
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mate exceptions. I wanted to know whether many current shipments^! 
arms to Europe—France and Britain had placed large orders in 
United States—would be affected by immediate application of the Nfl 
trality Act, but was told that comparatively few shipments would be 1 ik| 
volved. We debated the question of armed merchantmen, and agreed thllj 
we should treat merchant vessels armed for defense as regular merclm||:l 
vessels and not bar our ports to them. We discussed ways to avoid dill* 
culties with the British over the detention or deviation of American shipi« 
The President having asked me to meet with him in the aftemo^ 1 
and hear him rehearse the address he was to make over the radio 
evening, I went to the White House in the middle of the afternoon, taking' 
Welles and Berle with me. The President's address was forceful and di¬ 
rect. He had taken our draft, as he frequently did, and rewritten it;^® 
had great skill in taking a draft prepared by others and heightening it' ' 
the change of certain phrases or the addition of new paragraphs. 

When the President asked my opinion, I emphasized to him the ne 
for great caution and for giving the American people to understand ths i 
the Administration would maintain strict neutrality. I said I opposed 
taining the sentences: “This nation will remain a neutral nation, but I 
cannot ask that every American remain neutral in thought as well. EviH 
a neutral has a right to take account of facts. Even a neutral cannot bl 
asked to close his mind or his conscience.” I myself was not neutral In 
thought, for I emphatically favored the Allies; but I questioned the wli- 
dom of officially proclaiming anything but a neutral attitude, because I 
could visualize the fight that faced us in Congress to get the Neutrality 
Act revised. Any hint of unneutrality on the part of the President would 
strengthen the hands of those ^ho would argue that, under a new Neu* 
trality Act, he would get us into war. That our sympathies were widi 
Britain and France was already evident, and did not require restatemcfllj 
The President decided otherwise on this point, although he accepted sev» 
eral other modifications I suggested. \ 

That night I listened to the President’s address. Commenting that 
the unfortunate events of recent years had been based on force or tbf 
threat of force, he said that we should seek a final peace that would 
eliminate, as far as possible, the continued use of force between natlcfll* 
He warned that, although it was easy to say that conflicts thousand! ol 
miles away did not seriously affect the Americas, “every word that conHM 
through the air, every ship that sails the seas, every battle that is fougti 
does affect the American future.” We would seek, he said, to keep wif 
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from coming to the Americas, and he pledged, in so far as it was in his 
power to prevent it, that there would be “no black-out of peace in the 
United States.” * 

Almost simultaneously with the President’s address, I received a 
cable from Ambassador Kennedy notifying us of the sinking of the liner 
Athenian with scores of American passengers aboard. It was an orninous 
portent of the destruction on the high seas that was to follow for nearly 
six years. In the days and weeks ensuing, many officers of the State De¬ 
partment here and abroad were occupied with the aftermath of the Athenia 
disaster, taking care of the Anierican survivors, notifying the relatives of 
those who were lost, or investigating the cause of the sinking. 

On September 4, the German Foreign Office denied that any German 
submarine had been responsible for the sinking. Later it accused the Brit¬ 
ish of having sunk the ship in order to arouse American hostility to Ger¬ 
many. We therefore instructed our officers abroad to obtain from American 
survivors eyewitness accounts in the form of affidavits, and we secured 
similar affidavits from those arriving in this country. Our investigation 
strongly supported the theory that the Athenia had been torpedoed, but 
we could not ascertain the nationality of the submarine. (Admiral Raeder, 
head of the German Navy, testified at the Nuremberg war crimes trial in 
1946 that an inexperienced commander of the German submarine U-30 
had sunk the Athenia by mistake, that this was not known until several 
weeks after the German denial, and that Hitler directed that no retraction 
of the denial be made.) ' 

This German outrage on the high seas was paralleled by other out¬ 
rages inflicted from the air. From the first day of the German invasion of 
Poland, reports kept coming to us that German planes, despite Hitler’s 
promise to refrain from bombing civilian populations, were bombing 
Polish cities. 

At the President’s request, we sent instructions on September 4 to 
our diplomatic missions in Paris, London, Berlin, and Warsaw to insist 
upon the privilege of using their military attaches to inspect promptly by 
personal visit the scene of any bombing of a nonmilitary objective which 
might constitute a controversial case of disregard of the humane principle 
agreed to by the belligerents. We requested prompt, factual reports of 
such bombings. 

In the two following weeks we received a number of telegrams from 
Ambassadors Biddle in Poland and Bullitt in Paris reporting various 
bombings of Polish cities without military objectives. On September 14 
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Biddle cabled me: “In view of what the members of my staff and my 
family and I have experienced and witnessed I find it difficult in rnaiiyl 
cases to ascribe the wafiton barbaric aerial bombardment by Germai| 
planes to anything short of deliberate intention to terrorize the civiliwi 
population and to reduce the number of child-producing Poles irrespecd 
tive of category/' Two days later President Moscicki of Poland sent to thef 
President a telegram informing us of deliberate and methodical bombing^ 
of Polish open towns by German aircraft. The President sent this to me i 
with a note: j 

C. H. i 

Should we give this out? Should we take any further steps? (See 
Herbert Hoover’s idea of a neutral commission.) F. D. R, 

Hoover had proposed a neutral commission to investigate bombings. 

We prepared a reply to Moscicki and advised the President to pub* 
lish the exchange, which was done on September 18, The President said 
in his cable: 

“It had been my hope following the receipt from the several belliger¬ 
ent powers of the replies to my appeal of September i, in which they 
stated their intentions to Jimit the operations of their air forces to military 
objectives, that the world would be spared the horror of witnessing during 
this war the bombing of open towns and villages and the slaughtering of 
thousands of innocent and defenseless men, women, and children. 

“I have been deeply shocked, therefore, by the statements contained 
in your telegram as well as by reports received from other sources includ¬ 
ing officials of this Government in Poland at the scene of hostilities." 

Over and above all the questions that confronted us with the outbreak 
of war hung the predominant one—how were we to conduct ourselves as 
a neutral, and what were we to do with the neutrality legislation on our 
books, embracing the arms embargo? 

On September 5 the President issued two neutrality proclamations 
which we had prepared. One came under international law and the other 
under the Neutrality Act, The first related to the prohibitions generally 
accepted by a neutral under international law, such as enlisting in the 
belligerent armies and fitting out warships for the belligerents. The second 
applied the arms embargo of the Neutrality Act. 

I opposed the inclusion of Canada in the proclamations until Canada 
herself declared war. Most of my associates, however, argued that when 
the United Kingdom went to war, the Dominions went to war also unless 
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they formally seceded from the British Commonwealth. Finally I per¬ 
mitted the Dominions to be included, and took the drafts to the President. 

I informed him of our discussion concerning Canada. He decided to tele¬ 
phone Prime Minister Mackenzie King in Ottawa and ask his opinion. 
Mackenzie King said he did not regard Canada as at war until the Cana¬ 
dian Parliament had so voted. The President thereupon made the necessary 
changes with a fountain pen, and the proclamations were issued in this 
form. Canada was later included on September 10. 

The State Department also issued an explanatory statement pointing 
out that the general neutrality proclamation had “to do with our activities 
as a neutral under the rules and procedure of international law and those 
of our domestic statutes in harmony therewith" and would have been 
issued “according to customary usage” regardless of whether the Neutrality 
Act of 1937 had been on the statute books. The other neutrality proclama¬ 
tion, we said, was based solely on the Neutrality Act. We recalled that 
several proposals for modifying that Act were still pending, and that “it 
was generally understood in Congress at the close of the last session that 
final action on these proposed modifications would be taken at the next 
session of Congress.” Our purpose was to emphasize that, under interna¬ 
tional law, we did not have to impose an arms embargo, and that Congres¬ 
sional leaders had promised to consider the repeal of the embargo at the 
next session of Congress. 

In subsequent days we issued other regulations under the Neutrality 
Act, dealing with travel on belligerent ships, credits to belligerents, con¬ 
tributions for relief in belligerent countries, and the traffic in arms. Then 
on September 8 the President proclaimed a national emergency and issued 
orders increasing the strength of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

From the day war broke out it was obvious to me that in enforcing 
our position as a neutral we were very likely to run into the same diffi¬ 
culties with the Allies, chiefly Britain, as we had encountered on the high 
seas during the First World War. Britain would seek to examine American 
ships to determine whether they were carrying cargoes to her enemies, 
and might divert them to British ports for such examination. I believed it 
would be extremely bad for the world at large if serious quarrels should 
arise between Britain and us in this connection, and that steps should be 
taken in advance to remove the possibilities for trouble. 

A few hours after Britain declared war, on September 3, I telephoned 
Ambassador Kennedy and asked him for information on Britain s de- 
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tailed plans for shipping and contraband policies. The following day I 
called British Ambassador Lord Lothian to my office to raise the questicf 
with him. * j 

After outlining to him the potential seriousness of the situation, I sum 
gested; “Each of our two Governments should designate experts to confw 
toward adopting something like the certificate system in operation durM 
the last part of the World War. Let^s simplify in every possible way thf< 
relations between our two countries as they may be affected by British 
interference with American commerce.” 

The certificate system I had in mind was simply that British anthorli j 
ties would check an American ship before it left our harbors and, if tht j 
cargo were found to be genuinely destined to a neutral, would issue i j 
certificate, also called a navicert, which would prevent the ship from be* 
ing diverted to a British port for examination. Such a system, I said to 
the Ambassador, would reduce the occasion for halting or taking our shipl 
into British ports or otherwise interfering with American commerce des¬ 
tined for small countries in Europe, such as Holland, Belgium, and the | 
Scandinavian countries. It would also help handle and simplify the prob* 
lem of rationing. Rationing in this sense meant sending to -countries bor* i 
dering on Germany only.the amount of products they had imported befon 
the war, so that surpluses could not go on to Germany. 

After I emphasized that the steps I proposed would avoid most of 
the serious controversies that had raged between our two Governments 
during the first two years and more of the First World War, Lothian, 
who seemed interested in the proposal, said he would communicate at ones 
with his Government. 

Two days later Lothian sent^me a note giving us the official British 
contraband list. On September lo he sent me an announcement of the 
establishment of certain contraband control bases by the British. The note 
said that Britain, while forced to make full use of its belligerent rightii 
would give sympathetic consideration to any suggestions by the neutrall 
that would “facilitate their bona fide trade.” The following day, Lothiart 
called on me to give me his Government's reply to my suggestion of Sep¬ 
tember 4. Britain was ready for a conference with our experts immediately » 

I set the next day, September 12, for the first meeting and named Herbitrt 
Feis, the Department’s Economic Adviser, to take charge for us. f 

As a result of a series of such meetings, we w’orked out with the 
British an arrangement for quickly taking up with them the many prob¬ 
lems that inevitably arose between us. We had our difficulties, of coursdi 
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some of them sharp, but generally we kept the controversies with Great 
Britain from becoming as acute as those that had sprung up during the 
First World War. Quiet, informal discussions took the place of many of 
the strong diplomatic protests that had gone from Washington to Lon¬ 
don between 1914 and 1917. This procedure was of real service to the 
cause of the Allies, and to ourselves as well. The sympathies of the great 
majority of the American public toward Britain and France never weak¬ 
ened as a result of minor disputes between us and the western democracies. 

This did not mean that we bowed to all of Britain’s assertions of her 
belligerent rights. On the contrary, we upheld our right to normal trade 
with other neutrals. On September 14 I issued a public statement in which 
I said: “The Government of the United States has not abandoned any of 
its rights as a neutral under international law. It has, however, for the 
time being prescribed, by domestic legislation, certain restrictions for its 
nationals which have the effect of requiring them to refrain from the 
exercise of privileges which but for such legislation they would have the 
right to exercise under international law, such as the right to travel on 
belligerent vessels, to make loans and extend credits to belligerent govern¬ 
ments, et cetera. . . . 

“This Government, adhering as it does to these principles [of inter¬ 
national law], reserves all rights of the United States and its nationals 
under international law and will adopt such measures as may seem most 
practical and prudent when those rights are violated by any of the bel¬ 
ligerents.” 

Four days later I authorized the European Division of the Depart¬ 
ment to convey orally to the British Embassy and the legations of the 
northern neutral countries—Scandinavia, Holland, and Belgium—this 
thought: “This Government . . . desires that its trade with neutral coun¬ 
tries proceed with the least possible disturbance due to the existence of a 
state of war in Europe. As regards trade of neutral countries (in particu¬ 
lar the so-called northern neutrals) with the United States, it should be 
fully understood, as has already been publicly announced, that this Gov¬ 
ernment reserves all rights of the United States and its nationals under 
international law and is not to be understood as endorsing any principle 
of interference with trade of genuine neutral character.” 

The obvious danger to American shipping in European waters was 
one of my most serious preoccupations. On September 20 an interdepart¬ 
mental committee we had appointed to consider various questions affecting 
our merchant marine met with me for the first time. It embraced repre- 
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sentatives of the State, Treasury, War, and Navy Departments and tht 
Maritime Commission. I expressed to the committee my apprehenrifcn 
that Congress was likely to be swayed by the isolationists, and I said thit 
the Administration was trying to devise some means to keep AmericiA 
ships at sea which would meet with Congressional approval. The meajil 
I had in mind were embraced in the creation of the combat zones, int0 
which American ships were forbidden to go, leaving them free, howefyar, 
to go anywhere else on the seven seas, 

I received a protest on September 30 from the German Charge, Hani 
Thomsen, against attempts of neutral shipping in the area about Franct 
and Britain to evade stoppage and search by German naval forces. Hll 
note warned American merchant vessels to avoid, in their own interest!^ 
any suspicious behavior. 

I replied to the German note by emphasizing a warning we had 
ready issued to our merchant ships to avoid suspicious conduct and thf 
fact that American merchant ships were forbidden by law to carry arms* 
ment, and then by stating: “The Government of the United States feell 
entitled to expect that special care will be used by the belligerent govern¬ 
ments to respect the neutral rights of its vessels and nationals, and will 
maintain all such rights in* the event of violation.” 

The fight to modify the Neutrality Act was now at hand. The Presi¬ 
dent and I had had this uppermost in mind since the outbreak of war, 
recalling the promise of Congressional leaders of both parties that, if war 
came, they would consider neutrality legislation at their first session. 

The President, having summoned Congress to meet in special session 
beginning September 21, asked me to have a draft of his message prepared 
for him. In addition to working at this task, we began, at the President^ 
request, to assemble arguments to be used in the forthcoming neutrality 
debate in Congress. I held a long meeting with my associates in my offici 
on Sunday September 17, to outline the attitude we would advise the 
President to take toward neutrality legislation during the special session* 

Basically, our position had not changed since my letter of May 27, 

193 9; to Senator Pittman and Representative Bloom. We believed that 
the arms embargo should go, that arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war should be on the same footing as other materials equally essential to 
the conduct of war, such as petroleum, steel, copper, and cotton, and bo 
embraced in a new cash-and-carry provision; that Americans should not 
travel on belligerent vessels, and that American ships should keep out of 
combat areas. 
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The day before the opening of Congress I spent most of my time 
working with the President on his message. I was at the White House 
three different times, and also spoke to Mr. Roosevelt several times on the 
telephone. In the afternoon I attended a White House meeting of both 
Democratic and Republican leaders called to endeavor to obtain a non¬ 
partisan approach to the neutrality question, now that war had come in 
Europe. The result was quite different from that of the dramatic meeting 
of July 18, only two months before, when Senator Borah prevented favor¬ 
able action. This time the gathering agreed to deal in a wholly nonpartisan 
spirit with the problem of keeping the United States neutral and at peace. 
We emphasized that the most important subject was the repeal of the 
arms embargo and a return to the processes of international law, and we 
agreed that the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations should take up 
the legislation as soon as possible after Congress convened. 

That night I returned to the White House to go over the President’s 
message with him for the last time. With us was Judge Samuel Rosenman 
of New York, who frequently helped the President in writing a speech or 
message. We made a few last-minute changes. The following morning I 
went to the Capitol to hear the President deliver his message. 

“The executive branch of the Government,” he said, “did its utmost, 
within our traditional policy of noninvolvement, to aid in averting the 
present appalling war. Having thus striven and failed, this Government 
must lose no time or effort to keep the nation from being drawn into the 
war. 

“In my candid judgment we shall succeed in these efforts.” 

Regretting that Congress had passed the Neutrality Act of August 
31, 1935, precursor of the Acts that followed, and that he had signed it, 
the President called for the repeal of the embargo provisions and a return 
to international law. “I give to you my deep and unalterable conviction,” 
he added, “based on years of experience as a worker in the field of inter¬ 
national peace, that by the repeal of the embargo the United States will 
more probably remain at peace than if the law remains as it stands today. 
I say this because with the repeal of the embargo this Government 
clearly and definitely will insist that American citizens and American ships 
keep away from the immediate perils of the actual zones of conflict.” 

Nowhere in his message did the President mention the thought that 
had been in the minds of all of us, that lifting the arms embargo would 
assist Britain and France. When the Neutrality Act was proclaimed on 
September 5, the large armaments orders that Britain and France had 
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placed in the United States, especially for airplanes, were frozen. Lifting 
the arms embargo would^permit them to be filled, although the applied 
tion of cash-and-carry would require Britain and France to do all thjl 
transporting of the materials they imported from the United States and] 
to pay for them in cash. ] 

The President and I, long before the outbreak of war, saw dearlj 
that it would be to our own national interest to assist Britain and France, 
first in the effort to keep the war from coming, and second, to win 
war if it came. We knew that a German victory over Britain and France I 
would place us in direct contact with the ruthless leaders of Germany rid- 
ing a powerful military machine. With Japan on a rampage in the Orient, ■ 
our position in that event would be of the utmost danger. 1 

But, with isolationism still powerful and militant in the United ’ 
States, it would have been the peak of folly to make aid to the democracies 
an issue in connection with neutrality legislation. We were sincere in our 
belief that the new legislation would afford us a better chance of keeping 
out of the war than the old legislation because, if Britain and France won 
the war, we could remain at peace, whereas if Germany won there was 
every likelihood that we should soon have to fight. 

On September 21, the day the President delivered his message to 
Congress, I issued a public statement to combat the argument that change 
ing our neutrality legislation after the outbreak of war in Europe would 
be an unneutral act. “This nation,I said, “or any neutral nation, has a 
right during a war to change its national policies whenever experience 
shows the necessity for such change for the protection of its interests and 
safety. ... In advocating repeal of the embargo provisions ... we are 
endeavoring to return to a more rational position and one that is more 
in keeping with real neutrality under international law. The question 
whether such proposed action is unneutral should not, in my judgment, 
be a matter of serious debate. There has never in our time been more 
widespread publicity and notice in advance of the outbreak of war pf a 
change in our policy than there has in this instance. This Government has 
given notice for well-nigh a year . , . that such a change of policy was 
in contemplation.” 

The lines for the neutrality battle in Congress were now laid. Both 
sides had their men and arguments marshaled. It looked as if the debate 
would be bitter, but this time I was confident we could win. The conflict 
of arguments was opening even as the conflict of cannon in Europe was 
dwindling to its first halt. 
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As the President spoke to Congress, Germany and Russia were set¬ 
ting up their new borders in Poland. The Battle of Poland was virtually 
over. For some days we had suspected that the Soviet Union would invade 
Poland so as to obtain a share of that country, and to keep Hitler's legions 
from approaching too close to Russia. On September 7 Ambassador Bullitt 
cabled me from Paris that the French Foreign Office had warned him of 
an impending Soviet attack on Poland. Ten days later, Ambassador Stein- 
hardt cabled me from Moscow the text of a note from Foreign Commissar 
Molotov announcing that Soviet troops had entered East Poland to pro¬ 
tect the lives and property of the populations of the western Ukraine and 
western White Russia in the absence of any Polish Government, and that 
both Poland and the Polish Government had ceased to exist. It added that 
the Soviet Union would pursue a policy of neutrality in its relations with 
the United States. 

Although Russia's invasion of Poland could be considered an act of 
war, the President and I decided not to include Russia in our application 
of the Neutrality Act, We did not wish to place her on the same belliger¬ 
ent footing as Germany, since to do so might thrust her further into 
Hitler's arms. We had the feeling that Russia and Germany would not 
become full allies, and that Hitler had not abandoned his ambitions with 
regard to Russia. 

On September 21 I sent to the President information brought in to 
the Department by Chinese Ambassador Hu Shih. This came from an 
official Chinese source in Moscow and was to the effect that the Soviet 
invasion of Poland did not mean Soviet participation in the European war 
but was solely to secure the frontier and protect the Russian minorities 
in eastern Poland. 

Our Embassy and consular staff in Poland, headed by Ambassador 
Biddle, had been scattered by the German and Russian invasions. Biddle 
made his way to Rumania, and then to Paris, where I sent him a tele¬ 
gram commending the work of himself and his staff “under conditions of 
great emergency.” I sent a similar telegram to Consul General John K. 
Davis, who had arrived in Berlin from Poland, commending him and all 
the Foreign Service officers and clerks of his staff. 

I talked to Biddle in Paris on the telephone September 29, discuss¬ 
ing with him a statement we intended to issue on the overrunning of 
Poland. The following day. President Moscicki of Poland having resigned, 
Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz, former President of the Polish Senate, who had 
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been designated as Moscicki’s successor, took the oath of office as head ofl 
the new Polish Government in Paris. j| 

Two days later I issued a statement, after consulting with the Presi J 
dent, declaring that this Government continued to regard the Government I 
of Poland as in existence and to recognize Count Jerzy Potocki as its ] 
Ambassador in Washington, while Biddle would continue as our Ambas#] 
sador to the Polish Government. “Poland,” I said, “is now the victim ofl 
force used as an instrument of national policy. .Its territory has been takeim 
over, and its Government has had to seek refuge abroad. Mere seizure ofl 
territory, however, does not extinguish the legal existence of a Govern^ 
ment.” 1 

The President and I wished to offer former President Moscicki a] 
refuge in the United States. I 

I had telegraphed our Minister to Rumania, Franklin Mott Gunther^ I 
on September 28, authorizing him to inform the Rumanian Government I 
that the Rumanian treatment of President Moscicki of Poland and other i I 
members of his Government who had sought refuge in Rumania was be- llj 
ing anxiously watched by the American public. We knew that intense: | 
pressure by Germany on the Rumanian Government had resulted in the | 
internment of Moscicki and his officials in Rumania. I also asked Gunther 
whether it would help King Carol and the Rumanian Government if the !' 
President sent a personal message to the King informing him that 
Moscicki would be welcome in the United States in accordance with our i 
traditional policy toward political refugees, should he decide to seek j 
refuge here. 

Gunther replied he had followed my instructions, but he did not think] j 
the proposed message from the ^President would serve a useful purpose#. J 
Subsequently he cabled that Moscicki had made arrangements to go to ] 
Switzerland, but that Rumania would not release him. Ambassador Bul- l 
litt cabled from Paris on October 18 that he thought an important quea* 
tion of international decency was involved, which we should uphold. J 
The following day President Roosevelt sent me this memorandum! 1 1 
“Now that a definite Polish Government has been set up in France J 
and former President Moscicki is no longer President, I recur to the his» 
toric United States friendship for Poland and the historic fact that we j 
have always welcomed refugees from defeated democracies. i ] 

“I wonder, therefore, w^hether it would not be a fine thing to do if j 
we were to tell the Rumanian Government that the United States would J 
be glad to receive former President Moscicki if he cares to visit thul] 
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country; that we have held no communication with him and that this 
message is being sent without his knowledge. 

“He is an old man, in poor health, and I think the moral effect pf 
such action on our part would be good throughout the world. 

“We might even make it easier for the Rumanian Government to re¬ 
lease him if we send it in the form of an invitation to the former President 
to visit us.” 

I accordingly cabled Minister Gunther to this effect, instructing him 
to convey the President’s thoughts directly to King Carol. 

Gunther replied that he and the Polish Ambassador in Bucharest were 
agreed that the time was not ripe for intervention by the President on 
Moscicki’s behalf. Also, that Rumanian Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs Cretzianu had told him Rumania could not afford to pro¬ 
vide Germany or Russia or both an excuse to invade Rumania or other¬ 
wise make it difficult for her. Gunther asked for further instructions, say¬ 
ing he saw no harm in delivering the President’s message so long as we 
did not object to receiving an evasive or negative reply. 

I passed Gunther’s telegrams on to the President, who sent me a 
memorandum saying that he did not see any reason for letting the matter 
drop, but that Gunther might present it to King Carol as a verbal mes¬ 
sage from the President, without anything in writing. “Frankly,” he said, 
“I want for my own conscience to have made some further move in be¬ 
half of the poor old ex-President of Poland.” 

I cabled Gunther accordingly. He reported on November i that he 
had seen King Carol. The King was very sympathetic and said he would 
do his best, but he thought it would be easier to get Moscicki into the 
United States from Switzerland, where he particularly wished to go. 
Gunther continued his urgings in Bucharest, and on Christmas Day he 
cabled that Moscicki had been released and was leaving that day for 
Switzerland. Moscicki remained in Switzerland, however, not desiring to 
continue his journey. 

The fighting in Eastern Europe having ended, the long, maddening 
period of the so-called “phony war” was upon us. 
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WITH EUROPE AT WAR, it became our task to weld *ll|j 
Republics of America into a common front to parry the effects of tM| 
conflict. What I had foreseen and prepared for at the Montevideo, Buenoli 
Aires, and Lima Conferences had come to pass. The consultative procedUff 
to which the twenty-one American Republics had agreed to have recouiil 
if war came was ready at hand. After communications had passed bad 
and forth among a number of American nations, it was agreed that a con^ 
ference of Foreign Ministers should be held at Panama City, and tt» 
Government of Panama sent^out invitations on September 5. 

The manifold problems that confronted us in Europe prevented my 
heading the American delegation to the conference, as I should have liked. 
The President and I agreed that Under Secretary Welles should go instead* 

It was already clear to us, as we had well envisaged, that the Western 
Hemisphere's interests were in serious jeopardy as a result of the war 
Some export markets, sources of supply, and shipping services were cut 
off or curtailed, prices Were fluctuating, and currencies were endangeradll 
The American Republics would have to take steps to link their economitl 
more closely together so that each could help the others fill the partial 
vacuum created by the war. 

There was also the question of a common neutrality front by the 
American nations. Finally, these Republics had to decide whether to maki 
a joint effort to keep the war away from the hemisphere. This part of thi 
world, in fact, was already involved indirectly, because Canada had gont 
to war, and because two of the belligerents, Britain and France, hacl 
possessions in it. 

On September 12 the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
over which I presided as chairman, approved an agenda for the confer¬ 
ence. One of its items was: “Consideration of measures to preserve tbi 
American continent free from conflict whether on land, in the air, within 
territorial waters, or within the area of the primary defense of the Western 
Hemisphere." This last phrase was significant. It meant that nations, for 
the first time, would seek to prevent the approach of war to an area many 
miles beyond their territorial waters. 

Following numerous discussions at the State Department, over somi 
of which I presided, the American delegation, headed by Welles, sailed fof 
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Panama City on September 15; and the conference opened eight days 
later. 

On the eve of the inaugural session, I called attention to the signifi¬ 
cance of the Pan American movement in an address during Pan American 
Day at the New York World’s Fair. “Today,” I said, “the American 
Republics are supremely fortunate in that they are at peace within and 
without our hemisphere. Each of our Republics is ready to defend itself 
against any threat to its security that may come from any part of the 
world. At the same time, it is the unalterable desire of each and every 
one of our nations to remain at peace ourselves and to exercise all influ¬ 
ence in our power toward the end that just and enduring peace may 
become firmly established everywhere.” 

Now that a major war in Europe, I added, was a grim reality, “there 
h greater necessity than ever before for all nations, still in a position 
(0 do so, to increase their exertions for the preservation of those funda¬ 
mental principles of civilized international relations, through the applica¬ 
tion of which alone, we of the Americas are firmly convinced, the progress 
of the human race can be maintained.” 

On September 26 Welles presented six proposals to the Panama Con¬ 
ference. One would create a neutrality zone around the American Repub¬ 
lics from which belligerent activities would be excluded. A second would 
keep belligerent submarines from the Republics' ports. A third would 
declare the neutral policies of the Republics. A fourth would create an 
iitlvisory committee on monetary and commercial problems. A fifth would 
preserve liberal trade policies. A sixth would prevent unneutral and sub¬ 
versive activities by the belligerents within the American Republics. 

As the conference proceeded, Welles kept me informed by cable, and 
I made a series of suggestions that were incorporated in later drafts of 
iigreements. By October 3, the closing day of the meeting, the conference 
lijid adopted the proposals submitted by the United States delegation, 
along with numerous others. 

As a result of the “General Declaration of Neutrality” agreed to at 
Tanama City, the American Republics were now to enforce common rules 
of neutrality. These related to specific acts, such as prevention of the use 
of their territories by belligerents as bases for operations, enlistments, or 
I he establishment of radio stations. 

The most spectacular agreement, however, was the “Declaration of 
Panama.” This stated that, for continental self-protection, the American 
Republics, so long as they were neutral, were entitled, by inherent right, 
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to have the waters adjacent to them free from hostile acts by any nofft 
American belligerent. Jhis declaration outlined a zone three hundred tO 
one thousand miles out from the coast, depending on the curvature of tha I 
shore line, and extending south from the Canadian border and completdy 
embracing South America. The American Republics would patrol this zone 
to keep belligerent activities away from the hemisphere. The PresideflB; 
of Panama, as spokesman for the Republics, would notify the belligerai^j' 
of the creation of the zone, and request them to respect it. | 

The hemisphere neutrality zone was frankly an experiment. It wail 
the idea of the President, seconded by Welles. I myself was skeptical 0^ 
it on two grounds. It had no precedent in international law and could 
therefore be validly objected to by the belligerents. And in actual practMd 
it wQuld be difficult to enlorce. But since the President had wholeheartJ 
edly embraced it I was willing to go along with him to see how it wouldj 
work out. Much would depend on the spirit with which the AmericailM 
Republics sought to maintain it and on the good will of the belligerentfj 
Even as the Panama Conference met, belligerent ships were operating 
within the safety zone, and, the day before the Declaration of PananlM 
was signed, a British merchantman was sunk within the zone by a Germaill 
raider, later identified as the pocket battleship Graf von Spee. 

Although I acquiesced in the President’s plan I had a different idea, 
which afterwards went into effect toward the end of 1940 and in 1941* 
This was that we should have a flexible zone. I maintained that we had 
the right to patrol out to sea whatever distance might be necessary to 
protect our shore line and territorial waters. That distance, I believed^! 
might be greater or less depending on the circumstances at the moment* 
But it should not be stated as a definite zone demarcated by longitude and 
latitude, nor should we try to get the belligerents’ consent to it. We shouId[ 
not limit ourselves to any watery boundary, but patrol out as far as ouf 
own protection required. In the year following the Panama Conferenci^ 
the President agreed to this idea, when as a result of the difficulties o( 
enforcing the zone created at Panama City it at length had been taciUjfl 
abandoned. J 

For many weeks following the Panama Conference, we were engage® 
in trying to make clear to the belligerents and to our own people what w0' 
had in mind by the Western Hemisphere neutrality zone. Germany^ 
France, and Britain, of course, were hesitant to agree to the zone for fear 
of possible advantages it might give their opponents. Among our owa 
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people, many were fearful lest our attempt to preserve the neutrality zone 
would lead us into naval engagements with the belligerents. 

On October 4 I stated to the press that the patrolling of the zone 
would be for the purposes of information only. Our naval vessels, there¬ 
fore, would not seek to intercept a German submarine attempting to sink 
an Allied vessel, or a British warship attempting to overhaul a German 
submarine or merchantman. But we would gather information on belliger¬ 
ent activities within the neutrality zone so that the American Republics 
could take appropriate diplomatic steps toward the belligerents concerned. 

The following day I received a cable from Ambassador Kennedy in 
London containing a memorandum on the zone from W^ftiston Churchill, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty. Churchill began the memorandum with 
the phrase, “The following from naval person.” He used this code name 
“naval person” in preference to his name in communications to us while 
he was First Lord of the Admiralty. The following year, when he became 
Prime Minister, he employed the code name “former naval person.” The 
President and I, in turn, used it in our communications to him throughout 
the war. Later he sometimes used the signature “Prime.” 

Churchill said he understood the natural desire of the United States 
to keep belligerents out of our waters, and he liked the idea of a wide 
limit of, say three hundred miles, within which no belligerent submarines 
should act. If America requested all belligerents to comply, he said, 
Britain would immediately declare that she respected our wishes. More 
difficulty, however, would arise about surface ships, because Britain should 
be allowed to protect herself in case a German raider operated from or 
took refuge in the American zone. Churchill thought Britain would have 
difficulty accepting a zone that was policed only by a weak neutral, but 
it would be all right if the United States Navy took care of the patrolling. 

We had many diplomatic exchanges with Britain, Germany, and 
France over the neutrality zone. Generally, each side was inclined to 
accept it, although with some reservations and interpretations, provided 
the other side accepted it. The zone, however, was never sufficiently agreed 
to by the belligerents to serve as a precedent. Numerous violations of it 
occurred, as German submarines sank Allied merchantmen, or Allied sur¬ 
face warships overtook German merchantmen. These were generally fol¬ 
lowed by protests dispatched to the warring powers concerned by Presi- 
<ient Juan Arosemena of Panama, acting as spokesman for the American 
Republics. 

The most spectacular violation happened in December, when three 
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British cruisers battled the German pocket battleship Graf von Spee 
the coast of Uruguay^The German warship, after inflicting and receivli 
damage, took refuge in the harbor of Montevideo. The following day, 
December 14, 1939, we cabled our Legation in Montevideo a su 
of the rules we would follow in a similar case, because it was evident t 
the German Government would bring pressure on the Uruguayan Govern* 
ment to permit the battleship to repair its damage and leave port. Wa 
pointed out that, under international law, a belligerent warship was DOt^ 
permitted to remain in a neutral port for more than twenty-four hour| 
unless damage or weather prevented its departure, and that damag^ 
inflicted by its enemy must not be repaired. We told the Legation’ they 
could use this information in conversation with Uruguayan authorities at 
an expression of the views of our Government with regard to our owa 
policy. j 

Backed by ourselves, as well as by Argentina and Brazil, the Uru^ 
guayan Government ordered the Graf von Spee to depart or be interned^ 
The battleship’s commander thereupon steamed outside the breakwater^ 
and scuttled his ship. Subsequently, the President of Panama, on behalf j 
of all the American Republics, addressed protests to the British and 
German Governments against their flagrant violation of the neutrality! 
zone. 

Of greater importance than the spectacular hemispheric neutrality 
zone was the quiet, constant work along economic lines which followed 
the conference. An Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee, consisting of an economic expert from each of the twenty-on# 
Republics, began a series of meetings in Washington. Gradually a systeOI 
of economic cooperation in the Western Hemisphere developed to increaii^ 
commerce and transportation among the American Republics, and to taki 
up the slack and dislocation caused by the war in Europe. 

To the Allies and Germany, the fight in Congress during late Sep» 
tember and throughout October for repeal of the arms embargo of thi 
Neutrality Act was more important than the Panama Conference. It wt( 
readily apparent to them that the decision taken at the Capitol might 
well influence the outcome of the war. | 

Even before the special session of Congress convened to consider new 
neutrality legislation, Australia, Britain, and France had already indicatiw 
their views to us. On September 7 Australian Prime Minister R. G. Meo* 
zies sent the President a message calling his attention to the hardshi|^. 
inflicted on Australia by the neutrality proclamation issued under tW 
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1937 Act. The following day Ambassador Kennedy in London cabled me 
Churchill’s comment to him that the British were very discouraged by 
our neutrality legislation, which made their burden that much heavier and 
kept them from obtaining even the materials they had already ordered 
in the United States. 

A week later Ambassador Kennedy cabled me a conversation he had 
had with British Secretary for War Hore-Belisha. The British Secretary 
said that, if our Neutrality Act were not modified, the Soviet Union, Italy, 
and Turkey would decide that Britain could not win and would hasten to 
side with Gerjnany. He^also said that if Britain did not obtain the right 
to buy war goods in America the situation was hopeless for her, and even 
if she did obtain it he wondered how long she would be able to pay for i 

her requirements. 

The French were equally emphatic. Bullitt cabled me from Paris on 
September 20 a compendium of his conversations with Premier Daladier, 

General Gamelin, Alexis Leger of the French Foreign Office, and others, 
to the effect that all Frenchmen ■ who knew the facts agreed Germany 
would surely win if the embargo were continued. Bullitt also pointed out 
that, as reported by the French Ambassador to Italy, Mussolini was con¬ 
vinced that the embargo would not be repealed and therefore Britain and 
France could not win; consequently Congress’s action would have an 
important bearing on his decision whether to enter the war on Hitler’s side. 

We did not need these urgings from the Allies to stimulate our desire , 

that the embargo be annulled. The President and I had reached this deci¬ 
sion nearly a year before. Our only question was as to the best method to 
secure the repeal. > 

Senator Pittman, as chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 1 

mittee, began work on the new legislation as soon as Congress convened. 

He took the Bloom Bill, which had passed the House during the previous 

session, and wrote a substitute for it, Pittman again, as in January, 

insisted on being the sole guiding spirit of the legislation. At about the 

time Congress convened, he telephoned me and said rather arrogantly 

he hoped his committee would not be embarrassed by any indiscreet | 

utterances from the Executive “end of the Avenue.” He was also con- |j 

cerned lest anyone in the State Department give opinions to any other | 

Senator. | 

The bill he produced eliminated the arms embargo, as we wished, but, ij 

!n return for this concession, contained severe restrictions upon American 
shipping and commerce. In analyzing the bill in the State Department, 
i 23 
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my associates and I agreed that these restrictions would cause great hul* 
ship to Americans without keeping the nation from being involved in Mfi 
The bill was defective in many respects. Among other oddities, it piHN 
mitted American ships to carry, goods to Canada on rivers, lakes, iJtrf 
inland waterways, but neglected to mention railroads and trucks. It foft 
bade American ships to carry goods to any belligerent other than CaiyUli 
whether in a danger zone or not. 

As soun as the provisions of Pittman^s bill became known, diplomitN 
of a number of countries hastened to the State Department to voicCi th«lf 
protests. South African Minister Close sent me a note on September JH 
pointing out that the bill v/ould have a deleterious effect on our commeroi 
with the Union of South Africa. The bill forbade American ships to |t0 
to the Union’s ports, many thousands of miles removed from the European 
danger zone. Close said the Union itself did not have the ships to transport 
its purchases from this country and saw no prospect of obtaining shlfii 
from other sources in view of the war. Our Minister to South Africa^ Leu 
J. Keena, cabled me on October lo a statement of Prime Minister SmutI 
to him that the proposed restrictions would destroy a growing market In 
South Africa for commodities in no way connected with the war, for which 
the Dominion was dependent on the United States now that Gerttmiliy 
was no longer available as a source of supply. 

Two days later Canadian Minister Loring Christie brought in iin 
aide-mimoire expressing the concern of his government that commercial 
relations between Canada and the United States would suffer. I sent il 
copy of this and of the South African note to Senator Pittman. 

On Sunday October 15, I held a long meeting of my Department 
associates in my office, at which*we discussed Pittman’s sweeping restric* 
tions on shipping. We drafted a new cash-and-carry section that would 
limit the ban on shipping to the European area. I took it to the President 
late in the afternoon, so that he might send it to Pittman and other 
Senators, which he did. Pittman, however, absolutely refused to use the 
draft. He continued to insist that he could not get the new neutrality 
bill, embracing the repeal of the arms embargo, through the Senate unlati 
it also embraced rigid restrictions on American shipping. As new protestii 
including those from American interests came in, however, other Senatori J 
began to see the seriousness of the crisis that would confront American 4 
shipping under the Pittman Bill, and prevailed on Pittman to adopt at j 
least some of pur suggestions. i 

When* South African Minister Close came back to see me on Octobdf } 
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18, tP express again the great concern of his Government, I told him that 
our desire was to retain the maximum amount of commerce on the seven 
seas consistent with the minimum danger of involvement of our country in 
the war, I said that the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations had not 
wanted to report out a bill repealing the arms embargo without an extreme 
prohibition relating to shipping, but that now there was a real chance that 
the prohibition would be rendered less severe. I concluded that the State 
Department was particularly concerned with the immediate repeal of the 
embargo, but was also hopeful that Congress would come back to some 
of our suggestions on shipping. 

Despite Pittman’s reluctance to have any members of the State 
Department take up neutrality questions with Senators, I myself saw 
various members of the Foreign Relations Committee and freely expressed 
my ideas. At a meeting in my office on Sunday October 8, I had received 
a report that we should win on neutrality legislation in the Senate by a 
two-to-one vote, but that the situation in the House was not so clear. 
Subsequently, I conferred also with members of the House. 

On October 19, Senator Pittman introduced a series of amendments 
to the neutrality bill, one of which tended somewhat to liberalize the 
shipping restrictions. At a meeting I had with my Department associates 
to analyze the amendments, we agreed that although not as much freedom 
was given to American shipping as we desired, it would be inadvisable 
to take up with Pittman or other members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee the question of further over-all liberalization. However, I 
asked one of the Department officers to prepare a memorandum against 
a proposal that had been made to exclude armed belligerent merchant 
ships from our ports. This would have banned virtually all British and 
French ships. 

Since the bill was still far from meeting the objections of Canada and 
South Africa, the Ministers of those countries came to the Department 
again to make further representations. The former thought the requirement 
for the transfer of title to goods would have a disastrous effect on ordinary 
peacetime commerce between the United States and Canada. The latter 
protested that Capetown would be prohibited to American shipping. I 
sent memoranda of these conversations to Pittman. 

Then the Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Finnish, and British Govern¬ 
ments protested against a discrimination in the bill in favor of American 
shipping. The bill waived the transfer of title to cargoes carried by Ameri¬ 
can ships going to belligerent ports outside combat areas, but not by ships 
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of other nationality. This was more a matter of poor drafting than' 
deliberate intent to discriminate, and we called it to Pittman’s attention 

Finally, the bill militated against China because it closed the belfl 
ligerent ports of French Indo-China and Burma to our ships carryiiH 
arms. Since the Japanese were in possession of most of the Chinese portii' 
these French and British ports had been used for transshipments of sup«i 
plies to China. We therefore proposed to Pittman an amendment that 
would permit American vessels to carry arms, ammunition, and impM 
ments of war from the United States to Haiphong, French Indo-CWni, 
and to Rangoon, Burma, for ultimate shipment to China. Pittman rejected 
it, saying it would cause much discussion, would delay enactment of tht 
bill, and did not seem appropriate in a neutrality law. He planned to deil 
separately with the Far Eastern situation during the next session of 
Congress. 

One question that arose again and again during the debates on the 
bill was whether we were being unneutral by revising the Neutrality Act 
after a war had broken out. I had already sought to deal with this point 
in my press statement of September 21. October 6 Spanish Ambassador 
Juan Francisco de Cardenas came in to see me and inquired whether I 
thought there might be complications with Germany in the event of tht 
passage of the Neutrality Act changing our neutrality policy during tht 
war. 

“From month to month, week to week, and day to day,” I repliedi 
“we’ve been giving effective and binding notice to all nations of what our 
neutrality policy was intended to be in case of war. This is particularly 
true since the first of last January; but both the President and I havt| 
in effect, been urging the repeal,of the embargo since the latter pari of 

1935- 

“Moreover, a nation, especially after giving constant notice for nlnt 
months, is not expected or required to enact its neutrality policy either 
before a war or on the first day, the first week, or the first two weeks of i 
war. This Government has not been lacking in diligence in prosecuting Itl 
neutrality objective. Djuring last summer, when we were urging the repeal 
of the embargo, no nation intimated that it expected to inaugurate war 
on the assurance that the embargo would not be repealed.” In other wordli 
if Hitler started the war on the assurance that Britain and France would 
not have access to our arms and airplanes, we were not bound by fall 
miscalculation. 

Eventually many of the objections we raised to the shipping provi* 
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sions of the bill were met by amendments. The bill passed the Senate by 
a vote of 63 to 30 and the House by 243 to 172, and the President signed 
it on November 4. At the State Department we had already prepared the 
numerous proclamations and regulations which began to be issued that 
day. 

I felt that we had won a great battle, but my rejoicing was bitter; 
I could not help feeling that our victory would have been far more effec¬ 
tive for the cause of the peace-loving nations if it could have been gained 
in the spring and summer of 1939 rather than in the autumn. Neverthe¬ 
less I issued a statement on November 4 saying: 

“I am naturally gratified with the basic changes made in the so-called 
neutrality legislation. Throughout this year the executive department has 
urged the prompt enactment of these basic changes and, prior to the out¬ 
break of the war, -pleaded with all nations to preserve peace and refrain 
from war. 

“I desire to repeat with emphasis what I have consistently said here¬ 
tofore to the effect that our first and most sacred task is to keep our 
country secure and at peace, and that it is my firm belief that we shall 
succeed in this endeavor. I am satisfied that the new Act will greatly assist 
in this undertaking.” 

Britain and France now had access to our war goods, but on a cash- 
and-carry basis. Our own ships could not go to France, Britain, Germany, 
Ireland, Sweden, Denmark, The Netherlands, Belgium, Baltic ports, or 
Norway south of Bergen; but the Mediterranean and Black Seas, the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, and all ports in Africa south of the Canaries 
were still open. The shipment of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war on American ships to belligerent ports in the Pacific was prohibited. 

Most of the other provisions of the Act were virtual continuations of 
provisions in the Act of 1937. The President still had the right to find 
that a state of war existed between foreign nations, but Congress by con¬ 
current resolution now had the same right as well. The Act prohibited 
travel by Americans on belligerent vessels, the arming of American mer¬ 
chant vessels, and loans to belligerents. It regulated the solicitation and 
collection of contributions for the belligerents, continued the National 
Munitions Control Board in operation, and gave the President discretion 
to close our ports to submarine and armed merchant vessels. 

Within two days after the enactment of the Neutrality Act, a delicate 
question arose as the United States Lines, controlled by the Maritime 
Commission, sought to transfer nine of its merchant vessels to the registry 
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of the Republic of Panama, Under such registry they would not be subjifi 
to the Neutrality Act provisions. 

Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman of the Maritime Commission, tilt* 
phoned me on November 6 to ask my opinion. After he indicated that thi 
President had given his approval, I said that this transfer was a funclllKI 
of the Maritime Commission; that no question of foreign policy was tH" 
volved; therefore the State Department had nothing to do with the pro* 
posed transaction except to say that if any of the vessels had troubi# 
abroad it must not call on the Department for aid. 

As I received further information, however, indicating that the shipl 
would continue to be American-owned and operated, although flying the 
Panamanian flag, I quickly changed my mind. I telephoned Admiral Lanil 
the next morning and said I was individually opposed to the propostd 
transfer in the light of the facts as I understood them. I added that I WAl 
naturally anxious to preserve the absolute integrity of every phase of the 
Neutrality Act. It was now clear to me that the transfer to Panamantlii 
registry of ships which would still operate out of United States ports and 
be owned by an agency of the United States Government, was a subter¬ 
fuge to escape the provisions of the Neutrality Act which could not but 
have unpleasant repercussions on the administration of the Act as a wholAi 

At a press conference later in the morning I said: “As more of thu 
facts pertaining to the reported objectives of the applicants for this trans¬ 
fer of flag came to me, I did not feel favorably impressed with them, and 
I assumed an attitude of opposition to the proposal. I am extremely desir¬ 
ous, as I know every official is, of preserving the absolute integrity of 
every phase of the Neutrality Act, and especially the combat area phast 
of it, so that there cannot be evei\ the appearance of any steps or any 
course that might negative that policy.^' 

The President was at first disposed to let the proposed transfer go 
through, but as I made clear my attitude that, while the United State! 
ships could legally be transferred to Panama, we were morally violating 
the Neutrality Act, he came around to my viewpoint. He said at a pres! 
conference that he did not think we ought to put any sister Americail 
Republic into a position that was different from our own position. On 
December n the United States Lines withdrew its application. 

Somewhat analogous to this problem was another submitted to us— - 
whether the Maritime Commission could sell its laid-up merchant ships to 
belligerents. Britain and France were interested in purchasing them, I 
called a meeting of my associates on December 8, and we agreed that a 
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neutral Government could not sell ships to a belligerent Government 
without violating its neutrality. A neutral Government, however, could sell 
ships to private purchasers, who in turn could sell them to a belligerent, 
provided they were not outfitted for service with the belligerent’s navy. 

I stated my position on the sale of American ships in a letter to 
Senator Bailey, chairman of the Committee on Commerce, on January 22, 
in answer to his request for comments on a bill introduced by Senator 
(later President) Truman to prohibit the transfer of American vessels to 
foreign registry or lo any foreigner during the period of application of 
the Neutrality Act. I pointed .out that, under our program of building 
many new ships, shipowners would be faced with the necessity of dispos¬ 
ing of older or slower vessels. I said I saw no objectiori io the sale of 
such vessels provided it were bona fide and not made for the purpose of 
evading the Neutrality Act. 

“I wish to call to your attention,” I said, “the possible effect of the 
bill on the commerce of the United States with belligerent countries and 
with neutrals located within the Combat Area. The withdrawal from these 
trades of a considerable number of American vessels has made it difficult, 
in many instances, for shippers to obtain space for their exports. It ap¬ 
pears to me that bona fide sales of American vessels of the character 
indicated above to foreign operators would be highly desirable in instances 
where such sales will make additional cargo space available to American 
exporters.” 

I approved the sale of eight vessels of the United States Lines to a 
l^irivate corporation in Belgium, on condition that the Congressional lead¬ 
ers of both parties in both Houses concurred, and on the understanding 
that the State Department would not support any claim for damages for 
injury or loss of any of the ships. The ships were to fly the Belgian flag 
and to have majority Belgian ownership. 

We likewise agreed to the sale of privately owned American ships to 
the British and to the French, although in each case we asked assurances 
from the British and French that the vessels would not be used as cruisers 
or to commit hostilities against another belligerent. 

I had pne domestic preoccupation over the sale of so many American 
ships; namely, that it might weaken our merchant marine. For many years, 
dating from my early Congressional period, I had been a proponent of a 
strong American merchant marine, and I had spoken to this effect in the 
House, I felt that, as a great exporting and importing nation, we should 
bo less dependent than we were on the merchant marines of other coun- 
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tries. In response to my inquiries, officials of the Maritime Commilip 
which handled the sale of the ships, assured me that no vessel was bdtfj 
sold which was not old and slow, that replacement tonnage had been 
vided for, and that our position as a great mercantile marine power wouM 
not be weakened. :ij 

Now that the new Neutrality Act had opened the arsenal of tiH 
United States to Britain and France, we naturally expected that UkiW 
countries soon would place large orders here—but such was not the ciMt 
France^s orders remained substantial, but Britain's were comparatlvily 
negligible, averaging around $2,000,000 in exports per month. The Chifllii 
berlain Government was proceeding slowly to amass armaments, did ntA 
want to disturb British industry, and wished to conserve its dollar^ btl< 
ances. Britain was still making geography the cornerstone of her prepafid* 
ness—the existence of the English Channel between herself and the CodU« 
nent; just as a large section of the American public was making geography 
the cornerstone of its thinking—the existence of the Atlantic OciM 
between us and Hitlerism. 

It was not until May, 1940, when the Western democracies weri In 
mortal danger, that Britain began placing large orders for curms. Many 
precious months had been wasted. 


49 : New War and No Peace 


OMINOUS DEVELOPMENTS in northeastern Europe were 
drawing our anxious attention while Congress debated the neutrality bill. 
Russia was engaging in a wide movement to outline new strategic borders 
for herself along the Baltic. She was evidently seeking to increase her 
protection against foreign nations; but an estimate of the military situa¬ 
tion disproved that it could be the Allies, to whom the Baltic was for¬ 
bidden by German might. Obviously Stalin was still preoccupied over 
Germany, placing no more trust in Hitler’s word contained in the non¬ 
aggression agreement of August, 1939, than did the Allies. 

While we could sympathize with Russia’s efforts to protect herself 
against Germany, we were anxious lest her moves lead to an extension 
of the European conflict. W^e had been unsuccessful in preventing the 
outbreak of war in Europe, but we were still resolved to uSe what influ¬ 
ence we could to keep the war from spreading to other countries and areas. 
Having received, on September 4, 1939, an appeal from General Franco, 
head of the Spanish Government, that the conflict should be localized, I 
quickly had a reply prepared, and published this the following day. The 
Government of the United States, I said, “fully shares the conviction 
that extension of the present conflict is bound to result in untold suffering 
for the innocent populations of the countries which may become in-:, 
volved, as well as for the people of other nations." I pledged that this 
Government “stands prepared to use all of its influence in the future as 
it has in the past for the restoration and the maintenance of peace be¬ 
tween nations." 

Far from peace coming to Europe, however, it was becoming clear 
that Russia’s moves to set up a protective zone beyond her old frontiers 
were likely to spread the war farther. After her agreement with Germany 
she was like a catfish lying in the mud waiting for anything to come 
along. At the end of September and October she wa^s able, without using 
military force, to bring the small Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania within her orbit. Through a variety of pressures, she induced 
them to grant her a number of strategic bases, and stationed 20,000 
troops in each of the three countries. Since nominally Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania retained their governments and independence, there was 
no diplomatic step we felt called upon to take. 
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The same pressures^ however, did not work in the case of Finlaflj* 
That doughty little nation gave every evidence of fighting rather thin 
yielding. She accepted the same type of invitation that had been extendid 
to the other Baltic states, to send her Foreign Minister to Moscow for 
discussions; but her acquiescence ended there. The proverbial sympathiti 
of Americans for the “underdog” were with little Finland, and they appri* 
dated Finland’s unique determination to pay her debts to this country; 
but we hesitated to inject the United States into the dispute. I felt that 
in doing so we might very well aggravate rather than resolve it. And 1 
did not wish to alienate Russia, feeling that at some future time she might 
veer away from her apparently close relationship to Germany. 

When Finnish ^Minister Hjalmar Procope sought a promise from ml 
on October 5 that we would say something to the Soviet Government lii 
the event Russia made demands on Finland, I said to him that this would 
not be within the function of our Government, although we were alwayi 
interested in the well-being of the people of Finland. 

Procope came back to me again on October 7 and urged that we say 
something to the Soviet Government to discourage any objectionable acti 
by the Russians against Finland. 

“Regardless of our-genuine friendship for your country,” I replifdi 
“we are not in position to project our Government into political conlni* 
versies between two other countries. Even if we were so disposed anti 
should undertake to send a message to Moscow, it would probably be¬ 
come public and then more harm would result both to Finland and to 
the United States than any possible good, on account of the unfavorable 
reaction Ru'^.^ja would have toward Finland in these circumstances.” " 

The Scandinavian countries Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, aim 
were becoming alarmed over the Soviet advance into the Baltic. Swedlib 
Minister Bostrom saw me on October 10 just before I left for New York 
City to deliver an address to the National Foreign Trade Convention, and 
said he had instructions from his Government to speak to me about thl 
difficult situation ,that would arise if Russian demands seriously thrcit* 
ened the independence of Finland. I reiterated my belief that American 
intervention at Moscow might do more harm than good. 

After I left for New York, Bostrom received a message from Crown 
Prince Gustav Adolf of Sweden for the President, urging Mr. Roosevill 
to use his influence in Moscow to counteract any possible attempts of fill 
aggressive nature toward Finland. When Bostrom presented this to thl 
President, the latter replied that his influence in Moscow was just iibunt 
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zero. The Minister commented that the President’s influence could not 
be zero anywhere in the world, and again urged him to send a message to 
Stalin. 

The President finally agreed in principle and said he would talk it 
over with me as soon as I returned. Shortly thereafter, he received a 
similar appeal from the President of Finland. Also, Swedish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Sandler expressed his hope tO'American Minister Frederick 
A. Sterling on October ii that the United States, as the world’s greatest 
neutral power, might see fit to influence the Soviet Government to dis¬ 
continue its expansion into the Baltic. The President thereupon drafted 
a telegram himself to be dispatched to Moscow and sent it to the Depart¬ 
ment with the request that it be brought to my attention as soon as I got 
back. 

When I saw it I drafted two alternate paragraphs and sent the cable 
back to the President with my comment that, whatever was done, I 
thought it very undesirable that the fact of sending such a cable be given 
any publicity. The President returned the telegram with this notation: 
“OK’d as amended by C. H. Rush triple priority. F. D. R.” The telegram 
went out to Moscow on the evening of October ii. 

As I feared, however, a “leak” occurred. Too many persons of other 
nationalities, in addition to the White House and State Department, knew 
about it. On October 12 we were forced to issue a short press release that 
we had expressed to Russia our “earnest hope that nothing may occur 
that would be calculated to affect injuriously the peaceful relations be¬ 
tween Soviet Russia and Finland.” It was essential to show to the Rus¬ 
sians that we were not lining up with the Finns against them, since such 
an impression would deprive our step of any effect whatever. 

Five days later we received a reply from President Kalinin of Rus¬ 
sia. It was polite, and it said that Russia would recognize Finland’s 
indep>endence, but it did not enter into the question of Russian demands 
on Finland. 

Meantime King Gustav of Sweden had invited the.Kings of Norway 
II nd Denmark and the President of Finland to meet with him in Stockholm 
on October 18, largely to consider the rights and interests of the northern 
neutrals. Obviously they would also discuss the Finnish crisis. Four days 
before the conference was to meet, Argentine Foreign Minister Cantilo 
suggested that the Presidents of all the American Republics address tele¬ 
grams of support to the King of Sweden in about the same terms. In 
conformity with this suggestion, the State Department drafted a telegram 
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for President Roosevelt which went to King Gustav on the i8th. It saj<t| 
that our Government joined with the other American Republics “in eXM 
pressing its support of tile principles of neutrality and order for which thtll 
nations represented at the Stockholm Conference have, throughout theWl 
history, taken a consistent stand.” 

Our relations. with Russia were now unfortunately complicated by J 
an incident to an American freighter, City of Flint, The ship, carryi^fJ 
a mixed cargo to Britain, was captured on October 9 by the Germnii 
pocket battleship Deutschland. The Germans put aboard a prize crciP' 
and took the ship to Tromso, Norway, on October 21, After two hours lu 
port to take on water, the City of Flint departed on order of the Norweglaid 
Government, and entered the Russian harbor of Murmansk on October 

The following day I cabled Ambassador Steinhardt in Moscow that, 
under the rules governing maritime warfare, a prize ship could be brought i 
into a neutral port only on account of unseaworthiness, stress of weathtfi 
or want of fuel or provisions, and must be required to leave as soon ai 
the circumstances that Justified its entry were at an end. Failure to leaV0 
obliged the neutral country to release the ship with its original crew and 
to intern the prize crew. I instructed Steinhardt to say to the Soviet 
Government that the United States Government assumed that such action 
would be taken at once, since failure to act would compromise the neu« 
trality of the Soviet Government as announced in its note of September 
17 to us. I wanted him also to ascertain the whereabouts and status of the 
American crew. 

On October 25, after the Soviet authorities had failed to give Ui 
adequate information concerning the ship’s status, I suggested to Steln^ 
hardt that he send a member of his staff to Murmansk. Also, if the Ruim 
sians continued to withhold information from us, he should hint that theft 
would be some connection after all between the treatment that forelgit 
vessels might expect to receive in our ports and the treatment our shlpl 
were given in a foreign port. i 

Steinhardt was unable to make contact with the American crew by 
telephone or to get permission to charter a plane to send a member of thi 
Embassy to Murmansk. The Soviet Government on October 26 issued i 
statement that the City of Flint was being released on condition that iht 
leave Murmansk immediately. 

I cabled Steinhardt on October 27, communicating to him a report 
from Berlin that the German prize crew would sail the City of Flint til 
Germany. I instructed the Ambassador, if he found this report to be tfUPi 
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to inform the Soviet Foreign Office that Russia’s action had occasioned 
this Government considerable surprise. 

On detober 28 the City of Flint left Murmansk in charge of the 
German prize crew, with the American crew aboard. It was obvious to us 
that our pressure in Moscow was being counterbalanced by German 
pressure and that Stalin’s predominant desire at the moment was to keep 
on friendly terms with Hitler, 

Three days later I sent a cable to Steinhardt for the Soviet Foreign 
Office, in which I said that the Soviet Government’s attitude toward the 
American Government and its representatives in the Soviet Union had 
been “the cause of astonishment to both the American Government and 
the American people.” I requested an explanation. 

The Soviet Government replied on November 4 with a series of some¬ 
what specious explanations. Ambassador Steinhardt commented that, while 
the Soviet memorandum contained distortions and inaccuracies, it was 
probably the best that could be obtained in writing, and recommended 
that no reply be made. We had good reason to believe that the real 
explanation of the Soviet course of action was that it was collusion with 
Germany. We made no reply. 

Meantime the City of Flint had put into the Norwegian port of 
Haugesund on a false pretext. This time the Norwegian authorities, on 
December 3, interned the German crew and freed the vessel in charge of 
her American crew. 

The incident, occurring during the neutrality debate in Congress, was 
important in that it helped the supporters of new legislation which would 
repeal the arms embargo and set up combat zones into which American 
ships could not go. And it was also important in emphasizing the lack of 
cooperation to be expected from the Soviet Government at that delicate 
period of its relations with Germany. 

The negotiations between Russia and Finland were proceeding during 
the course of the City of Flint incident, but they were going badly. The 
Soviet demands for frontier changes and for the cession of island bases in 
the Gulf of Finland were regarded by Finland as likely to impair her 
independence. The negotiations broke down on November 13, and rela¬ 
tions between the two countries rapidly worsened. On the afternoon of 
November 28 Ambassador Bullitt telephoned me from Paris that the 
Soviet Union had just denounced its nonaggression treaty with Finland 
and would attack Finland in the immediate future. He suggested that if 
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our Government could do anything in the circumstances we had better do! 
it quickly. ^ 

I took this up at once with the President, and we decided to ex tend j 
our good offices to Finland and Russia to compose the dispute, if they? 
were willing. I accordingly dispatched a message to Moscow and Helsinski 
in which I said our Government was following with serious concern the 
intensification of the Finnish-Soviet dispute, and added: “It would view) 
with extreme regret any extension of the present area of war and the 
consequent further deterioration of international relations. Without in 
any way becoming involved in the merits of the dispute, and limiting ■ 
its interests to the solution of the dispute by peaceful processes only, this 
Government would, if agreeable to both parties, gladly extend its good 
offices.’’ 

Finland welcomed our offer, but Russia felt there was no occasion 
for good offices. On the following day, Stalin unleashed his attack on 
Finland, including the bombing of several cities. 

We were bitterly disappointed at this further outbreak of hostilities* 
The President, after we had talked it over, made a strong press statement 
the day after war began, in which he said: “All peace-loving peoples m 
those nations that are still hoping for the continuance of relations through¬ 
out the world on the basis of law and order will unanimously condemn 
this new resort to military force as the arbiter of international differences*’^ 
He also addressed appeals to Finland and Russia to refrain from bombing 
civilian pqpulations. 

Ambassador Steinhardt in Moscow cabled me that, when he presented 
this appeal to Foreign Commissar Molotov, the latter categorically denied 
that Soviet air forces had bombed civilian populations or unfortified cities 
or had any intention of doing so. (Our Legation in Helsinki had cabled 
us a number of instances of Soviet bombings of open cities.) Steinhardt 
said he received the impression, during his conversation with Molotov, 
that the Foreign Commissar did not want third-party mediation, and that 
Russia began the war in order to liquidate the Finnish question at the 
earliest possible moment and be free for developments in the Balkans 
and Black Sea area or from the direction of Germany. 

We now decided to extend to Russia our moral embargo on the 
export of airplanes, already in effect with regard to Japan. The President| 
on December 2, issued a statement in which he recalled the policy of our’ 
Government and people of wholeheartedly condemning the unprovoked 
bombing and machine-gunning of civilian populations from the air, and 
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added: “This Government hopes . . . that American manufacturers and 
exporters of airplanes, aeronautical equipment, and materials essential 
to airplane manufacture will bear this fact in mind before negotiating 
contracts for the exportation of these articles to nations obviously guilty 
of such unprovoked bombing.” This moral embargo went beyond the one 
in effect against Japan in that it applied also to materials essential to air¬ 
plane manufacture, obviously embracing a wide range of products. I 
cabled the President’s statement to our Embassy in Moscow and our 
Legation in Helsinki, 

We also asked American companies that had engineers in Russia 
having anything to do with the Soviet airplane industry to bring them 
back to the United States. The Soviets at first tried to impede the de¬ 
parture of these men, but vigorous representations made by Ambassador 
Steinhardt, on my instructions, facilitated their exit. 

Subsequently, on December 15, the State Department, at the request 
of the President, extended the moral embargo to include aluminum and 
molybdenum. 

The President and I early decided not to apply the Neutrality Act 
to the Russo-Finnish conflict. As a Government we could not send arms to 
Finland; but we did not wish to prevent the sale of arms by private ex¬ 
porters, if they desired. Furthermore, our shipping was already prevented 
from entering the Baltic by the combat zone proclaimed for the European 
war. Finally, we still wanted to refrain from making Russia a legal bel¬ 
ligerent. I could not but feel that the basic antagonisms between Com¬ 
munist Russia and Nazi Germany were so deep, and Hitler’s ambitions 
so boundless, that eventually Russia would come over to the side of the 
Allies. We had to be careful not to push her in the other direction. 

We did, however, take a few modest steps in aid of Finland, The 
Treasury, on the President’s instruttions, placed Finland’s last payment 
($234,693) on her debt to the United States in a separate account, to await 
Congress’s approval of its restitution to Finland. The Export-Import Bank 
extended $10,000,000 in credits to Finland for the purchase of agricul¬ 
tural products in this country. 

Further than that we did not feel able to go. I was opposed to the 
sale of arms by our -neutral Government to a belligerent government, as 
being, a violation of international law, and I also had in mind the political 
capital that might be made by opponents of the Administration out of 
such a transaction. 

The unhappy state of our own relations with the Soviet Union was 
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exemplified by an incident at the beginning of December. Ever since wli 
had established relations ^ith Russia in 1933, our consular officials thefiJ 
had been subjected to numerous restrictions which we should not havi] 
thought of applying to similar foreign officials in this country. Thdf] 
movements were curtailed, they were kept under surveillance, and thetfl 
baggage was searched as they arrived or departed. I 

Finally we decided to see whether an instance of the same treatment ] 
applied on this side might not call the attention of the Russians, morf.i 
emphatically than diplomatic protests, to their neglect of the usual cour^ ^ 
tesies. When the Soviet Foreign Office requested a laissez-passer (a docu« 
ment that would exempt the bearer from customs examination) for a new 
vice consul going to New York, Ambassador Steinhardt in Moscow replied 
that we should be glad to issue one if we could have assurances that in 
future the Soviet Government would issue similar documents to American , 
consular officers desiring to enter or leave the Soviet Union. The Soviet! i 
refused. Steinhardt then suggested that when the vice consul arrived in 
New York, his baggage should be searched by custom officials. 

This was accordingly done. Thereupon, on December 7, Ambassador 
Oumansky telephoned Assistant Secretary Messersmith and protested 
vigorously. He was informed that the baggage of the vice consul had been 
examined because the baggage of American consuls entering or leavin| 
Russia was examined, and it was our practice to apply the principle of 
reciprocity, 

Oumansky contended that questions of this kind should be handled 
on the most-favored-nation principle. This meant that the Soviets would 
treat our consuls as well as they treated the consuls of any other countryj 
and we should treat their consuls»as well as we treated the consuls of any 
other country. 

The Ambassador was informed, however, that this Government had 
handled such matters for many years on the basis of reciprocity, meaning 
that we would treat Soviet consuls as well as the Soviets treated ouf 
consuls. 

Oumansky thereupon asked us to ascertain, on his behalf, whether 
it was the custom of his Government to examine the baggage of our con* 
suls entering the Soviet Union. In response to our request. Ambassador 
Steinhardt sent us a list of such instances. 

Since the President was interested in this exchange, I sent him A 
memorandum prepared by Messersmith. On December 22 he replied: 

“Your memorandum of December sixteenth in regard to Soviet rd» 
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strictions against American citizens connected with the Diplomatic Corps 
is excellent, and I think we should match every Soviet annoyance by a 
similar annoyance here against them, 

“When it comes to the larger questions of downright rudeness on the 
part of Stalin, Kalinin, or Molotov we cannot afford to repay such rude¬ 
ness with equivalent rudeness over here. But I am inclined to think that 
the day may come soon when it will be advisable to bring the situation 
to the direct attention of Oumansky. He can well be told that the failure 
of his Government to answer my telegram regarding bombardment of 
citizens and the failure of his Government to let our Ambassador com¬ 
municate with the City of Flint tend to show such a complete disregard 
for the ordinary politeness and amenities between civilized governments 
that the President honestly wonders whether the Soviet Government con¬ 
siders it worth while to continue diplomatic relations. ■ We need go no 
further than this, but it would put a certain burden on the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment itself.” 

We got this idea across to the Russians, but there was no swerving 
them from the attitude of suspicion toward all foreigners they had in¬ 
herited from many generations of Russian officials. 

These minor irritations from Russia continued to rankle in the 
President’s mind. After I had sent him a cable from Ambassador Stein¬ 
hardt informing us that long-distance calls could no longer be made from 
the Embassy in Moscow except by personal appearance at the central 
telephone station, he wrote me this memorandum on January 10, 1940: 

“I am wondering whether we might apply the same rule to the 
Russian Embassy here—or at least tell Oumansky we are thinking of 
doing it. What is sauce for the goose might well be sauce for him too!” 

A later cable from Steinhardt, however, indicated that this difficulty 
had been straightened out. 

Although we did not hesitate to speak up to Russia when the occasion 
required, I still made it a basic policy to retain as good relations with 
(he Soviet Union as possible, and never to give her the slightest impression 
that we were either a present or a potential enemy. The door was always 
wide open to friendship, and I was willing to meet Russia at least halfway. 

As the Russo-Finnish War was about to come before the League of 
Nations, Ambassador Bullitt in Paris, on December i, asked the President 
and me to urge Britain and France to take a strong stand against Russia 
at Geneva. I replied to Bullitt on December 4 that the President and I 
shared to the full his indicnation at the Soviet attack on Finland and had 
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not hesitated to express this feeling both in public statements and moj 
concretely by such measures as the moral embargo on the sale of airplan< 
to Russia. But, in fairness to others, I said, we could not assume t 
responsibility of urging Britain and France to pursue a given course o: 
action in their capacity as members of the League. We were not membei 
of the League, and we could not urge Britain and France to take an actii 
we could not take ourselves. In fact, I concluded, the President and I 
both felt that at the present moment we had to be especially careful (in 
view of strong isolationist sentiment in the United States) to avoid con¬ 
nection with any political developinents either within the League or con¬ 
templating the use of the League. After I had drafted this telegram, I sent 
it to the White House for approval or disapproval, and it came back witl|; 
the President’s “O.K., F. D, R.’’ On December 14 the League Assembly 
expelled the Soviet Union.’ 

The Russo-Finnish War went on amid the snows of the North, with 
Finnish heroism converting the Soviet’s expected walk-over into a despei"- 
ate three months’ battle. 

Even though the conflict added two more to the list of warring-^ 
nations, Europe throughout the waning months of 1939 was replete with 
rumors of peace moves.‘The period of stalemate following the collapse' of 
Poland offered tilled ground for both rumors and gestures toward peac04. 
These were of interest to me because invariably they linked the United 
States with the movements supposedly in course. l 

As early as October 2, 1939, American Minister Gunther in Bucharca|| 
cabled me an expression^of deep interest by the Rumanian Foreign Min- J 
ister in the possibility that the President might be considering a peacf* 
initiative. I cabled him the nexl^ day that no such move was being con- ^ 
templated, and that we had received no indications that any of the 
belligerents desired us to make one. 

Hitler, in an address on October 6, made vague proposals in the direc¬ 
tion of peace—naturally a peace that would leave him in possession of 
most of his gains in the war, as well as Czechoslovakia and Austria. Fol¬ 
lowing this speech, Ambassador Joseph E. Davies in Belgium cabled thi 
President and me that he had been asked by a high sourde—later revealed| 
to be King Leopold:—to say that only the President could avert a GermJaj 
assault on Western Europe, and Belgium hoped that the President might! 
make another effort like those he had made during previous crises. ^ 

The same day, October 7, Alexander Kirk, our Charge in Berlitii^ 
cabled that someone close to Hitler had conveyed the thought that thfl 
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President might use Hitler’s speech as the occasion to send a confidential 
message to him endorsing his “efforts toward peace” and seeking clarifi¬ 
cation of his bases for establishing peace. Two days later Kirk cabled that 
a German press spokesman said that Germany would certainly accept 
from the President a suggestion for a truce and negotiations toward peace 
and intimated that Germany might take part in a conference somewhere 
far removed from the war theater—which some interpreted to mean Wash¬ 
ington. 

Then the following day came a dispatch from American Minister 
Schoenfeld in Helsinki, conveying a suggestion from the Finnish Foreign 
Minister that the United States might take the initiative in exploring 
the possibilities of peace. 

As a result of this influx of cables, all along the same line, I called 
a meeting of my associates in my office on Sunday October 8. I invited 
Norman Davis to take part, as I not infrequently did when I had special 
need of his sage advice and long experience. We had already had intensive 
discussions among ourselves as to whether there was any reasonable move 
the United States could make at this time to restore peace to Europe. 

During this Sunday conference we went over the draft of a possible 
United States proposal. In it we would ask the belligerents to state their 
peace terms; we would offer to act as intermediary to transmit communi¬ 
cations on this subject to the opposing belligerents. After much exchang¬ 
ing of views, I said I did not believe any useful purpose would be served 
by a peace move by the United States at this time. With Hitler in pos¬ 
session of most of Poland, it was as obvious that he would not make 
peace by withdrawing from Poland as it was that the Allies would not 
make peace by agreeing to his possession of Poland. Further, would 
Hitler give up Czechoslovakia and Austria, or would the Allies make a 
peace that confirmed those acquisitions? Again, could the Allies agree 
to any peace that would leave Hitler and the Nazi regime intact in Ger¬ 
many? Could they feel any security in Hitler’s guarantees, when Hitler 
so often had broken his word? 

With Hitler the victor thus far, any move toward peace we might 
make could not but benefit him and discourage the Allies. We should 
not be warranted in pressing Britain and France to make peace on such 
terms. Our very suggestion of peace to Britain and France would put them 
on a wrong footing. If they accepted, they would have to agree in large 
part to Hitler’s terms; if they refused, they would incur the blame for 
having rejected peace. 
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I said to the conference that we should watch our chance and perhi|||j| 
later there might be an opportunity to be of service for peace. My oppHi 
sition to a peace move at that time was confirmed by the adverse recepUol^ 
given a joint Belgian-Dutch effort a few weeks later. j 

Our decision not to act did not prevent the peace rumors from COQij 
tinuing. It seemed to us that many of these rumors emanated from OfM' 
many, and were designed partly to create the impression that Hitler Hi- 
always ready for peace, and partly to confuse the Allies with alterUfllj 
.peace rumors and invasion rumors. 

Charge d'Affaires Kirk cabled from Berlin on November 5 that HJil* 
mar Schacht had indicated he would like to come to the United 
ostensibly to make a nonpolitical address, if he were assured of bdiig 
received by the President so that he might present his ideas on how li 
settle the European conflict? Kirk also reported that other similar effojrli 
of an entirely unofficial character had recently come to his attention; bu| 
he warned against giving them too much significance, saying that thi 
final decision on peace and war continued to rest with Hitler. 

Schacht’s move appeared to us to be part of a general effort by thi 
German Government to establish contact with other governments throufh 
unofficial agents who appeared to be acting entirely independently of t^ 
German Government and, in fact, in some ways in opposition to it* W| 
agreed that, if we were formally approached on Schacht^s proposal, Vt 
would reply that we had no more objection to Dr. Schacht^s coming htM 
to make a nonpolitical address than we should have to anyone else; IMI 
there could be no official sponsorship of his trip, and no official contMtt 
such as he had in mind could be arranged. 

When King Leopold of the Belgians suddenly went to The Hague ab 4 
joined with Queen Wilhelmina of The Netherlands in offering his, gotd 
offices to end the war, Ambassador Davies cabled the President and me OK 
November 7 that their move had been prompted by information that Oef# 
many would invade the Netherlands on November 9, Dutch Minister Dft 
Alexander Loudon called on me on the 9th. Very wrought up, he conveyid 
a message to the President and me from his Government to the effect (hiI 
the neutrality of The Netherlands and of Belgium might be violated tn § 
matter of days, even hours. The President sent King Leopold and QilMI 
Wilhelmina messages on November ii expressing his friendship but mik> 
ing no commitments. 

Then on December 14 Ambassador Bullitt cabled me from Parll i 
statement to him by Alexis Leger, of the French Foreign Office, that Mui« 
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solini was seeking to bring about a premature peace that would preserve 
the Nazi regime in Germany and thereby protect his own regime in Italy. 
Leger believed that Mussolini wanted to return to the basic principles of 
the four-power pact among Britain, France, Germany, and Italy which 
the Italian Premier had proposed in 1933. 

Meanwhile the President had been talking over with us a project to 
establish some kind of relations with the Vatican. In early July, nearly 
two months before the outbreak of the war, Welles and I had discussed 
the advantages that might be gained through such relations. We felt that 
the Vatican had many sources of information, particularly with regard to 
what was occurring in Germany, Italy, and Spain, which we did not pos¬ 
sess. At my suggestion, Welles wrote a personal letter to Ambassador 
Phillips, in Rome, asking his opinion. Phillips replied on July 19, recom¬ 
mending diplomatic relations, and suggesting that a Protestant be named 
as the American representative. Welles sent this letter to the President. 

In conversations with the President I cautioned that we could not 
send a regular Ambassador to the Vatican and should have to limit our¬ 
selves to a personal representative from himself to the Pope. I favored 
Phillips’s suggestion that this representative should be a Protestant. Great 
Britain had followed the procedure of naming a Protestant as her Minister 
to the Vatican, with a Catholic as first secretary of the Legation. I also 
said that, if he took this step, he should simultaneously enlist the similar 
cooperation of the American leaders of other churches. 

Ambassador Phillips in Rome had cabled me on September 25 that 
the Vatican newspaper Osservatore Romano had carried a full and objec¬ 
tive report of the President’s neutrality message to Congress. I sent this 
to the President for his information. 

The President then sent me on October 2 a long memorandum, 
which began with: “This is a wholly original thought with me, and I have 
discussed it with no one else.” He prospected the probability that when 
the war ended, whether “soon, next summer, or three years or five years 
from now,” there would be a very large number of refugees, Christian as 
W(‘ll as Jewish, coming from many countries, including even England, 
I'Vance, and Italy. 

“I am wondering, therefore,” he continued, “if you and I should not 
begin the consideration, while the war is still on, of discussing the whole 
Hiibject with the Vatican and with the representatives of the Federal 
( ouncil of Churches in America and some similar organizations in Europe. 
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The contact with the Jews has already been made through the M 
Taylor Committee, ^ 

“But a contact with the Catholic Church ought to be made din 
with the Vatican itself, because this question is of infinitely more impi 
tance to European Catholics than to American Catholics. 

“It is my thought, therefore, that while there is no particular re; 
for haste, we might give consideration to sending at a later date a sp- 
Minister or Ambassador on Special Mission to the Vatican, in order 
we could have a direct system of communication covering the subject 
European Catholic refugees.” 

The President said he thought his idea would put the whole refu, 
problem on a broad religious basis, “thereby making it possible to ga 
the kind of world-wide sipport that a mere Jewish relief set-up WOU; 
not evoke.” 

He ended his memorandum with: “You might think this over ai 
talk with me about it at your convenience.” 

In his memorandum the President based his suggestion of a dipl 
matic representative to the Pope solely on the refugee question. He di 
not mention the aspect, which later assumed great importance to him, tf 
the Vatican would be a factor in obtaining peace. 

On October lo he sent me another memorandum in which he refe: 
to Ambassador Phillips's communication on the Osservatore Romamlil 
reporting of the President's neutrality message to Congress:’“For variou|- 
reasons I think it would be a good idea for you to telegraph somethIn|' 
along the following line to Phillips: 'Will you at your convenience intimilii 
to the Papal Secretary of State that the President has been made verjT 
happy by the impartial prin^ng of American news in the Osservaion 
Romano?''' I sent Phillips a cable to this effect on October ii, and oft 
October 20 received a cable from him expressing the Pope's gratificatioil it 
the President's message. 

After some weeks of soundings at the Vatican, I cabled Phillipi oil 
December 23, informing him of the text of a Christmas letter to the Popf 
from the President which would be made public on the following^ day, and 
of the President's intention to announce the appointment of Myron C| 
Taylor as his representative to the Vatican. The original letter was givift 
to the Apostolic Delegate in Washington through Archbishop (now CardU 
nal) Francis J. Spellman of New York, The President sent similar lettflfl 
to Dr. George A. Buttrick, president of the Federal Council ‘of thtj 
Churches of Christ in America, as a Protestant leader, and to Rabbi Cyr 
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Adler, president of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, as a 
Jewish leader. A more suitable selection than Mr. Taylor could not have 
been made. He possessed wide intelligence and unusual common sense. 
In addition to his work at the Vatican he became one of the moving 
spirits in our work of initiating and developing the outlines of a proposed 
world peace organization. 

The President said to the Pope, in part: 

“It would give me great satisfaction to send to you my personal repre¬ 
sentative in order that our parallel endeavors for peace and the allevia¬ 
tion of suffering may be assisted. 

“When the time shall come for the reestablishment of world peace on 
a surer foundation, it is of the utmost importance to humanity and to reli¬ 
gion that common ideals shall have united expression. 

“Furthermore, when that happy day shall dawn, great problems of 
practical import will face us all. Millions of people of all races, all nation¬ 
alities, and all religions may seek new lives by migration to other lands or 
by reestablishment of old homes. Here, too, common ideals call for parallel 
action.” 

Pope Pius expressed to the Sacred College of Cardinals on Decem¬ 
ber 24 his deep gratification at the President's appointment of a represen¬ 
tative to him, saying it was a worthy and promising contribution to his 
desire for a just and honorable peace and for more effective alleviation 
of the sufferings of the victims of war. 

Myron Taylor sailed for Europe in February, 1940, and our new 
relations with the Vatican began. It developed that the Pope had the 
same realistic approach to the problem of peace in Europe as ourselves, 
and was determined not to put forward ideas for settlement unless a 
peace could be won that would last. That time was not to come until 
Germany lay in shambles. 

As Taylor’s conversations at the Vatican got under way, the Presi¬ 
dent conceived the idea of sending representatives also to the Moham¬ 
medans and to the Greek Orthodox Church, He addressed a memorandum 
to this effect on March 27 to Assistant Secretary Berle, who had been 
luindling the question of our relations with the churches, and asked him 
to talk it over with me. The President thought of appointing Lincoln 
MacVeagh, our Minister to Greece, to go on a special mission to visit 
llie Patriarchs of the -Greek Orthodox Church and discuss questions of 
peace with them. He also thought we might send another envoy for the 
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same purpose to contact the Moslem leaders in Turkey, Saudi Arabii 
Egypt, Iraq, and Iran. 

In studying this f)roposal at the State Department, we quickly p« 
ceived that it would result in numerous difficulties. Before entering an 
tunnel I wanted to be sure where I was going to come out. The Giei 
Orthodox Church in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Greece was so closely ident 
fied with those Governments that an appeal to the Patriarchs would ti 
evitably carry political connotations. As for the Moslems, the largei 
Moslem population in the world was in India, where the Hindus were i 
majority. An appeal to the Moslems alone could not be made withoj 
offending the Hindus, and an appeal to either or both might result in the 
utilizing it to force the independence issue with the British, to the en 
barrassment of Britain, then engaged in a death struggle. 

Turkish Ambassador Ertegun, whom we consulted, informed us thi 
sending a representative to the Mohammedan church at Istanbul wou] 
raise delicate questions for the Turkish Government, which had bei 
trying to play down the political functions of that church, and might I 
made use of by other powers, particularly Italy. 

Moreover, the adherents of the Greek Orthodox and Mohammedi 
churches in the United States were only a small fraction of the adhereol 
of the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish religions. The Grea 
Orthodox and Mohammedan churches were not consolidated under sing] 
leaders, and approaches would have to be made to numerous leaders, wit 
the possibility of offending some of them. 

In view of these many considerations, the President abandoned hi 

plan. 


50 : Japan Awaits Her Chance 


IT WAS FORTUNATE for the United States, Britain, and 
France that the outbreak of war in Europe coincided with a government 
crisis in Japan. Four days before Hitler plunged his forces into Poland, 
the Japanese Government of Premier Hiranuma fell, and on August 30 
the Emperor approved a new cabinet headed by General Nobuyuki Abe. 
The Hiranuma cabinet had fallen as a result of the German-Russian 
nonaggression pact, which Hitler concluded without consulting the Japa¬ 
nese Government. The latter was sufficiently annoyed to protest to Berlin 
against what it regarded as a violation of the Anti-Comintern Pact, aimed 
at Russia. Japanese surprise and indignation were acute at the fact that 
Russia was now freer than before to act in the Orient, if she wished. 
The cabinet fell because it had not prevented this situation from arising. 

Japan, accustomed for decades to taking advantage of every Euro¬ 
pean crisis, was therefore engrossed with domestic difficulties at the mo¬ 
ment when another golden opportunity unfolded. Furthermore, it was 
possible that the anger felt in Japan toward Hitler might incline General 
Abe, the new Premier, to adopt a more conciliatory attitude toward the 
Western democracies, 

I cabled Grew on August 30 that we should, for the present at least, 
refrain from any direct attempt to influence Japanese foreign policy. 
Efforts to influence the Japanese at that juncture of events in Europe 
and in Tokyo might be misunderstood by them, I pointed out, and there 
was greater likelihood of Japan’s attitude toward the United States and 
other powers improving if Japan were left to her own deliberations and 
not subjected to any suggestion of advice, threats, or blandishments by 
this country. 

As the European War broke out. Great Britain was intensely alarmed 
lest war soon follow between herself and Japan, On August 29 the British 
Embassy sent us an aide-mimoire informing us that instructions had been 
sent to the British garrisons in China to avoid any possibility of conflict 
with the Japanese. Britain rightly believed that the comparatively small 
forces she had in China could offer no effective resistance to the far 
larger Japanese forces and that any attempt to do so would bring on a 
major conflict. The aide-memoire asked us whether, in the event of war 
between Britain and Japan, we would approach the Japanese Government 
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to arrange for the welfare of British civilians in China and, if Brltl 
troops laid down thei^ arms, to obtain their internment under Uiill 
States auspices. It also asked what our plans in China would be in 
event. 

We replied on September 4 that we could not say in advance 
would be our general attitude. We shared Britain’s view that sn 
Occidental armed forces could not effectively resist the Japanese, 
that any effort at resistance would lead to a full-scale war. We 
our willingness, in case war between Britain and Japan came, to apprc 
the Japanese Government for the welfare of British civilians in 
and the internment or safe evacuation of British troops in China under ^ 
auspices. We would suggest to our own civilians that they withdraw’ 
places of less danger; but felt that in such a war the need for AmiflM 
can troops in China to protect Americans would not be diminished, 
these troops would continue to protect Americans unable or unwilling I* j 
withdraw. 

The following day Japan asked Britain and France, in effect, to grt" 
out of China. The Japanese Foreign Office handed notes to the BritliHi 
French, Polish, and German Ambassadors stating Japan’s belief that thf 
presence in China of n^val vessels and troops of the European belligerr nil 
“might result in unfortunate incidents and in a condition of affairi U' 
adapted to Japan’s noninvolvement policy.” The Japanese Governfnilll 
therefore proffered its “friendly advice” that these powers withdraw thatF 
naval vessels and troops from China “as a voluntary act” and offend tW 
assume the protection of the lives and properties of their citizensi' 

Since Britain and France were the only belligerents that had troflpi 
in China, the notes were obviously intended to apply to them, Hanfllng 
identical notes to Germany and Poland was mere camouflage. The silTlH 
note was also given to our Embassy in Tokyo with the request that || 
be communicated to the United States Government for “its informatltmJ* 

Here was Japan’s first act in taking advantage of the war in EurofUt 
We had had every reason to expect such an act. It inaugurated a lOQ| i 
series, which eventually culminated in the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

I believed it essential to make our attitude clear to Japan at onii 
in view of her'message. It was obvious that Japan, in communicating ttl 
us her note to the belligerents, hoped we would follow the “friendly n 4 i 
vice” given to the European powers. Less than twenty-four hours 
I cabled Eugene H. Dooman, our Charge in Tokyo (Ambassador GWH 
was on leave) suggesting he point out to Foreign Minister Arita ’’ihsl 
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it is your opinion that any action on the part of the Government of Japan 
to force the withdrawal of armed forces of France and Great Britain in 
China from that country would be interpreted in the United States as a 
direct step toward the elimination of Western influence from China; and 
that in the United States the consequent reaction as regards Japanese- 
American relations would certainly be seriously prejudicial.” 

The following day, September 7, I called Japanese Ambassador 
Horinouchi to my office and said I was genuinely surprised to receive a 
copy of the notice given by Japan to Britain and France. “The advice 
given,” I said, “directly affects rights and interests of the United States.” 
I made it clear that at Shanghai the various powers stationing troops there 
had common responsibilities for the protection of the lives of their citizens 
Hnd for the maintenance of order. “The fact that some of these powers 
have become belligerents in other parts of the world,” I continued, “affords 
no more sound a basis for advice by Japan that they withdraw their forces 
from Shanghai than would the fact that Japan is engaged in hostilities 
iifford a basis for advice by some other powers to Japan that Japan with¬ 
draw her forces from the same area. Withdrawal of the British and French 
forces would create a situation fraught with extreme difficulties both for 
Japan and for the United States.” I mentioned that no such demands had 
been made by any power in 1914, at which time Japan was a belligerent. 

“The purpose behind the Japanese notice to the British and French,” 
T concluded, “is not a mere innocent, friendly one, but a purpose further 
to exclude first one set of nationals of another country, and then another 
.set of nationals of still another country. Shanghai is international. For 
several other powers to be forced out would mean to the United States 
that all powers are being forced out. The American Government cannot 
und does not admit any right of any power to force it out. In the light 
of all the circumstances, how does your Government expect us to prevent 
the Congress and the country, if we should attempt to do so, from taking 
up the question of our monetary and financial and trade relations with 
your country and dealing with them in a way that you can well imagine?” 

Horinouchi made no defense but quietly suggested that Japan through 
friendly motives was giving this notice to avoid possible friction in China. 

1 replied that we could not possibly give the notice this interpretation. 

1 asked Horinouchi to obtain the reaction of his Government to the state¬ 
ments I had made to him. 

Naturally the British and French were in constant consultation with 
us to state their views and learn our position. The British were clearly 
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disposed to follow the Japanese “advice/’ Being heavily involved in wi 
in Europe, they understandably did not want to run the slightest risk j 
war with Japan at th^ same time. The French were inclined to loUa 
their example, 1 

We could not tell the British and French what they ought to m 
but we made it clear we ourselves intended to stand firm. On Septemti 
II we communicated to the British Embassy that it was one thing | 
yield positions and to submit to impairment or destruction of rightfrjl 
the presence of overwhelming force, and quite another thing to capitulil 
to threats or to sign away rights. We said that, although we had alr^ 
commented adversely to the Japanese on the “advice,” we wond™ 
whether there was really any necessity to make a specific reply. Th|| 
were three possibilities: to say Yes; to say No; or to make no reply atg| 
Making no reply at all would leave the Japanese guessing and keep th 
question open. 

Ambassador Bullitt cabled me from Paris on September 13 that th 
British Government had informed the French Government that, whatevi 
might be the policy of the Japanese Government, the Japanese army ij 
China desired to provoke conflict with Britain and France and wanted t 
reach an immediate agreement with both Germany and Russia, The BritW 
were apprehensive lest any day bring action by the Japanese army 1 , 
China which would set off war between Britain and France on the 0Q| 
side and Japan on the other. Therefore the British desired to use tll|l 
excuse of the floods which had rendered their barracks in Tientsin unlm 
habitable, to withdraw from that area, and likewise desired to get thel| 
gunboats on the Yangtze River out at once. 

Bullitt also quoted information of the French Foreign Office thil 
the Germans were working witfi some success to bring the Soviet UnlofI 
and Japan together. Those powers, having engaged in a bitter undedarid 
war along the Outer Mongolian border during the spring and summer if; 
1939, did sign an armistice on September 16 to end the fighting. 

We at .the State Department did not believe, however, that JapJin 
would be able to reach a sufficiently strong agreement with Russia to 
enable her to turn her full force against Britain and France. On the COO* 
trary, it seemed to us that the German-Russian non aggression agreernenti 
by freeing Russia from preoccupation on her western borders at leait 
for the time being, would enable her to give more attention to her eaatero 
frontier and thereby render her a greater danger to Japan than befoNt 
This was one reason for Japan’s resentment over that agreement. Evan If 
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Germany launched an attack in the'West against Britain and France, 
Japan would still not be ready to move against those democracies, because 
Russia would then be freer than before to act. Japan was also heavily 
engaged in China and likewise had to bear in mind the effect that war 
against Britain and France would have on the United States. We knew 
that the Japanese previously had intended to blockade Shanghai and 
Hong Kong just as they had blockaded Tientsin, but had abandoned these 
plans. This abandonment, we believed, owed much to Japan’s fear of 
Russia and to the very frank talks I was having with Japanese Ambas¬ 
sador Horinouchi. 

T had my second long talk with Horinouchi on September 15. I re¬ 
minded him that we had publicly stated that our policy had been to 
remove our guards from China as soon as Chinese authorities could 
preserve order. Also that we had been about to take this step when Japan 
invaded China. While the armed forces that the United States and 
other Governments maintained in China were there primarily for guard 
purposes, I added, any undue insistence on their removal bordering on 
duress would make them a symbol of their respective nations. The psycho¬ 
logical effect of this would be much more important than any small 
benefits Japan might acquire by forcing the moving of the guards. 

I informed Horinouchi that on the previous day, when Under Secre¬ 
tary Welles was leaving for the Panama Conference, the President and I 
had given him special instructions that in any resolutions we presented, 
absolute equality of industrial rights and opportunities should be pre¬ 
served and kept open as heretofore to Japan, Germany, Great Britain, 
France, and all other nations of the world alike, “Why is it,” I asked, 
“that your Government does not pursue this spirit as well as this policy 
and make it known to all so there can be no misunderstanding?” 

At this the Ambassador straightened up in his chair. But he offered 
no particular reply except that he understood my idea. 

“My Government,” I concluded, “cannot bring out its guards on the 
basis of an unwarranted suggestion or threat by another Government.” 

The Ambassador agreed to take up my observations with his Govern¬ 
ment. 

British Ambassador Lothian came to my office on September 19 to 
communicate his, Government’s views, as contained in an aide-mimoire 
he handed me. Britain, confronted with a grave situation in Europe, 
wanted to avoid friction elsewhere, and was therefore di^osed to with¬ 
draw her garrisons, at least that at Tientsin, in the near future. If, how- 
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ever, we would adopt an attitude which would contribute to the comnOfl 
interests of our Governments, and we felt that the withdrawal of iNfl 
Briti^ garrisons would weaken that position, Britain would reconn!tf#ftj 
I gave Lothian the substance of my last conversation with HlM^I 
nouchi. I said we had promptly made earnest representations to the JifNI* 
nese Government at every stage of its invasion of China touching g||j 
violations of our rights and interests and those of our citizens. “Wc hiffj 
not yielded one inch in asserting our rights or in controverting the oppcifl 
ing contentions of the Japanese,^’ I said. 

We handed the British Embassy an answering atde-inimoif$ <N| 
September 27, stating that we had concluded that the armed forcei IMI 
now maintained in China should remain there and we therefore did lin| 
expect to withdraw our forces from the points where they were^noW 
stationed. 

Lothian came to see me on October 20 and gave me an aide-mimii^ 
informing us that Britain had decided to remove her guards from TlWh 
tsin and Peiping, but had no intention of withdrawing from Shanghuli 
When he asked me how we felt about Britain’s decision, I said it was nil 
remotely the function of my Government to offer advice to his Govtrfl* 
ment, especially in view of the very unusual circumstances both in Europ# 
and in Asia. 

I reiterated our own intention to keep our troops in Tientsin/ 
ing, and Shanghai regardless of whether other governments removed thelf 
guards. “If Yit remove our guards,” I said, “it will have a depressing effiM 
/ on China, an encouraging effect on Japan, and to some extent a depremlng 
effect on Britain and France, likewise on other parties to the Nine-Pcwtf 
treaties having interests in the Far East.” ■ 

I informed Lothian that the United States might endeavor furlhfV 
to bolster China’s economic position by making additional purchaaci 
commodities from her and by establishing credits through the 
Import Bank, and that we were discouraging private capital from €(*■ 
operating with Japanese interests. I said I hoped the British GovtrH« 
ment was doing likewise. The Ambassador said that the Burma 
into China would be kept open by his Government. 

In November Britain and France announced the withdrawal of llipll 
troops from North China, leaving only skeleton forces at Tientsin llKli 
Peiping. We continued the strength and location of our troops unchangirfi 
To convey our general views on the Far East to Japan with aa muah 
resonance as possible, we made use of the return of Ambassador Grew III 
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Tokyo in October. During his visit to Washington, Grew had gone over 
the whole situation with the President and me at great length. We agreed 
that after his arrival in Tokyo he should deliver an address to the 
America-Japan Society, whose membership embraced important Japa¬ 
nese. At the State Department we gave considerable study to the text 
of the address, for it is always a delicate matter for an Ambassador to 
make a frank public speech in the country to which he is accredited. We 
wanted it to be a straightforward exposition of Grew’s sampling of Ameri¬ 
can public opinion, without being so direct that it would boomerang. 

Grew delivered his address on October 19, “American public opinion,” 
he said, “strongly resents some of the things that Japan’s armed forces 
are doing in China today, including actions against American rights and 
legitimate interests in China. On that subject public opinion in the United 
States is unanimous.” He pointed out the difference between what the 
Japanese public understood by the “new order in East Asia,” and what 
Japan’s actions in China were showing it to be to the American public. 
Finally he said; “The many things injurious to the United States which 
have been done and are being done by Japanese agencies are wholly 
needless. We believe that real security and stability in the Far East could 
be attained without running counter to any American rights whatsoever.” 

Grew’s address had generally a good reception. Shortly thereafter 
the new Foreign Minister, Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, who was to be 
the Japanese Ambassador in Washington at the time of Pearl Harbor, 
opened a series of discussions with Grew to settle American-Japanese 
differences. Simultaneously there was a letting up of Japanese bombings 
In China and incidents involving Americans, and Japan indicated that 
the Yangtze River would be reopened to foreign traffic. Nevertheless, a 
troublesome old question still confronted us: To what extent could the 
Japanese Government control the Japanese military? And to what extent 
was the Japanese Government itself sincere? 

At about this time we received a proposal from Chiang Kai-shek 
that a conference be called to bring about a settlement of the Far Eastern 
nituation, or to be a prelimmary to taking economic measures against 
Japan if Japan refused to agree. The proposal was in a letter written 
by the Chinese Generalissimo before the outbreak of the European War 
and brought to the President by W. W’. Yen, former Chinese Minister to ^ 
the United States. Chiang said China relied on the United States to offset 
Japan in case of a European war. 

Having received a copy of Chiang’s letter in advance, the State De- 
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partment prepared a memorandum for the President to use wheft hi 
ceived Yen on Novemj^er 2. We stated our belief that until Japanml||l 1 
tary leadership became convinced of the necessity of modifying its obji 
tives and altering its methods, action by our Government toward brlngll|| 
about an adjustment of the Sino-Japanese conflict through diploiniril| 
processes would be inopportune. Such an adjustment could be achliVMl| 
only through assisting Japan to acquire legal title to some portion of wlli|| 
the Japanese armies had seized by force and were by no means sufi 
holding. We also believed that a conference called as a preliminary tO] 
economic measures against Japan would serve little or no useful pUTpCM^I 
especially in view of the preoccupation of other Powers with military Q 
operations in Europe and prevailing uncertainties over current diplomitltl 
moves and developments. * 

At that very moment the Japanese Government was striving to ift , 
up a puppet Chinese Government; in Nanking, under Wang Ching^Witf j 
formerly an important associate of Chiang Kai-shek. The Japanese Elfr 
bassy informed us on November 7 that Japan expected the new regtlfil 
would become “stable and independent like Manchukuo.” Japan did nolJ 
expect us to give it legal recognition, but hoped that, as a solution 10 j 
many difficulties, we would cooperate with it. The implication was thgl^ | 
if we wanted to carry on business in China, we had better deal with Wang 
Ching-wei. 

I thereupon cabled our position to Grew on November 13. I Bifil 1 
that the proposed regime would be a purely artificial creation. Its existfllM j 
would depend upon Japanese armed support. It would lack any 
taneous or genuine broad support by the Chinese public. It would j 
designed primarily to serve the special purposes of Japan. This, as in 
case of the regimes established by Japan in Manchuria, Inner Mon| 
Peiping, and Nanking, would deprive Americans and others of longH 
tablished rights of equal opportunity and fair treatment in China. 

As Japan continued to mull over the idea of the Wang Ching-l 
regime, I cabled Grew again on January 8, 1940, that, if Foreign Mini! 
Nomura brought the question up with him, he should say: “The prop 
new regime would seem to be designed primarily to serve the spec 
purposes of Japan and would operate toward depriving the people 
the Government of the United States, and the peoples and Govemr 
of other third countries, of enjoyment of—or even opportunity to enjo 
various long-established rights in China which are legally and jmt 
theirs.” 
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When Japanese Ambassador Horinouchi saw me on January 31, 
1940, I brought up the question myself. “It is currently believed,” I said, 
“that this Nanking regime is being organized by Japanese military forces 
with the result that it will be conducted, as in Manchuria, altogether for 
and in the interests of Japan and at the expense of other nations.” 

The Ambassador rather mildly denied this would be the case, but 
he did not seem to me to be convinced of his own denial. I replied that 
the Japanese Government could in short order, if it wished, make clear 
to the world its position—^but so far it appeared to have no real disjxtsi- 
tion, of course, to do so. 

After months of hesitation, Japan finally installed the Wang Ching- 
wei regime at Nanking in March. I issued a public statement on March 
30 that we would continue to recognize the National Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek at Chungking, which we believed still had the allegiance 
and support of the great majority of the Chinese people. “In the light of 
what has happened in various parts of China since 1931,” I said, “the 
setting up of a new regime at Nanking has the appearance of a further 
step in a program of one country by armed force to impose its will upon 
a neighboring country and to block off a large area of the world from 
normal political and economic relationships with the rest of the world.” 

The installation of the Wang Ching-wei regime had all the results we 
expected. Japan used it as a cover to freeze out American and other 
national interests in China. She also used it as a buffer to counter the 
merited protests made against such discrimination. She argued that such 
matters should be taken up directly with the Wang Ching-wei regime, and 
that difficulties would be smoothed out if we recognized that regime as 
the Government of China. The Axis powers found no difficulty in recog¬ 
nizing Wang Ching-wei, but the puppet regime gained no headway with 
the Chinese people, and at the time of Pearl Harbor was still an effigy of 
straw and Japanese bayonets. 

Because our 1911 treaty of commerce with Japan was to expire on 
January 26, 1940, a large portion of our conversations with Japan toward 
the end of 1939 dealt with the situation that would follow the end of the 
treaty. Foreign Minister Nomura suggested the negotiation of a new 
treaty or the signing of a modus vivendi to take the place of the old 
treaty until a new one could be negotiated. Japan was worried as to what 
action we would take when the 1911 treaty ended. 

We obviously could not agree to negotiate a new treaty unless Japan 
completely changed her attitude and practice toward our rights and in- 
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terests in China. To do so would be to condone what Japan had donei 
and would prevent our having the freedom of action toward Japan Wi 
needed in the event Tolfyo continued its policy of discrimination and 
hostile actions against Occidentals in China. It would encourage Japan 
to proceed still further in China, convinced that we intended to take no 
action against her. 

We had reached our decision at the State Department by Decembtf 
II, on which day I sent the President a memorandum. I pointed out 
that, when the treaty with Japan expired, discriminatory tonnage dutlei 
on Japanese ships and discriminatory import duties on goods brought to 
the United States in Japanese ships could be levied. The President, how¬ 
ever, had authority to suspend such duties by proclamation as to a country 
that did not impose similar discriminatory duties on our vessels or thelf 
cargoes. The absence of such a proclamation would result in imposlnn 
the duties. 

I said further that, since Japan did not at present discriminali 
against our shipping to Japan, we believed that imposition of discrimina¬ 
tory duties should continue to be suspended. “However,” I said, “it doM 
not seem wise under present conditions to issue a proclamation declaring 
such suspension. Such action would quite probably be interpreted as i 
formal and significant declaration by this Government that Japan is In 
general not discriminating against our trade, and that we have in con¬ 
templation no action against Japanese trade when the treaty terminates*” 

Our solution, therefore, lay in the fact that a similar proclamation 
with respect to Japan, issued by President Grant in 1872, was still In 
effect. We recommended that this proclamation be allowed to stand atifi 
no new proclamation be issued. The Treasury Department and other Gov¬ 
ernment agencies could treat the Matter as one of routine, pointing out 
that only one phase of our commercial relations with Japan was involved, 
and that the mere termination of the treaty did not change existing 
practices. 

The President approved this recommendation. 

I laid down a basic statement of our position in a cable to Ambas^ 
sador Grew on December 18, 1939. I pointed out that our Government 
regarded as an essential prerequisite to any new commercial treaty nego¬ 
tiations the advance understanding that nondiscriminatory treatment be 
made the basis for our commercial intercourse. Furthermore, our Govern¬ 
ment ^examined not only the policies and practices of a country within iti 
own territory, but also its policies and practices as they affected American 
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trade with other countries. Substantial and continuing discrimination 
against our commercial interests brought about by that country in some 
third country were obviously injurious to the United States. 

Ambassador Grew, on the same day, cabled a suggestion that we 
should offer a modus vivendi or an approach to negotiations as a means of 
supporting the Japanese Government against the Japanese Army. We 
could make ratification of the treaty depend on Japan’s carrying out her 
promises. Grew argued that the Japanese Government was endeavoring 
to meet our protests regarding China and needed support. If we rebuffed 
the Government we would not discredit the Japanese Army but rather 
would furnish the Army with powerful arguments it could use in its own 
support. He thought a favorable reply from us would be far more likely 
to bring further Japanese steps toward meeting our protests ou China 
than would result from a rebuff. 

Three days prior to Grew’s telegram, British Ambassador Lothian 
had come in to see me. He said his Government was very much concerned 
about the Japanese and Far Eastern situation. Japan might make terms 
with Russia, or she might do injury to British interests and rights. Con¬ 
sequently his Government felt that no opportunity should be Overlooked 
to compose the situation in Asia by making terms with Japan. 

“Japan,” I replied, “might be a little slow to go in with Russia at 
a time when all the nations of the world except Germany are so embittered 
against Russia on account of her attack on Finland. While there is always 
a possibility that Japan and Russia might enter into a temporary alliance 
for each other’s mutual advantage in Europe and Asia—agreeing to a 
truce as to their long-view differences—^yet it is very doubtful if such a 
temporary alliance will be reached.” 

I said that the United States had striven in every possible way by 
word and act to induce Japan to agree to a reasonable settlement in the 
Far East and to adhere to the basic policy of equality of industrial and 
commercial rights and opportunities. “But Japan,” I concluded, “has no 
serious disposition to enter into a settlement based on the fundamentals 
of American rights and interests in the Far East, but is intent only on a 
policy of 'Manchukuoizing’ China. Japan is willing only to make a victor’s 
or strict Japanese peace, from the standpoint of the military group. My 
Government could not consider such a policy.” 

Lothian did not press the matter further. 

We ourselves were willing to give the Japanese Government every 
opportunity, as Grew suggested, to increase its strength in contrast to 
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that of the Army. We were hot convinced, however, that the TokyOl 
Government was any less interested than the Army in building up a| 
greater Japan ruling thi eastern half of the world. Previous Japanest^] 
Governments had not lagged many steps behind the Army in staking! 
out claims to an overlordship of the Orient. The Tokyo Govemment 
appreciated more keenly than the Army the difficulties it was getting into 
with the Occidental nations, because it, rather than the Army, had to try 
to negotiate away those difficulties. But some of the strongest statementt^. 
of Japanese ambitions had come straight from the Tokyo Government j 
itself, I 

Moreover, Japanese Governments were fragile affairs. Just about the 
time we got to understand a Japanese Government, it would fall and be 
replaced by another. The Arjny was almost always too strong for the 
Government, and if the Government’s policies, domestic and foreign, did 
not suit the Army the Government got into trouble. From the time I 
entered the State Department until Pearl Harbor, Japan had no fewer 
than twelve Foreign Ministers and ten Premiers. These included, of 
course, some returns of the same men to office, following periods of retire¬ 
ment. The Government of Premier General Abe which we were trying to 
encourage fell on January 14? ^940; ^ud was succeeded by a govemment 
formed by Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai, itself destined to last only six 
months. 

I cabled Grew on December 20, after showing the message to the 
President and getting his “C. H.—O.K.—F. D. R.,” that we concurred 
in his view that it would not be advisable to return a categorical negative j 
to Foreign Minister Nomura which would close the door to further dis- j 
cussions and discourage the efforts of the Japanese Govemment. But at i 
the same time we were not in position to commit ourselves now to enter* 
ing upon negotiations. As to Grew’s suggestion that a treaty be negotiatedi 
and that ratification be held up until Japan carried out certain assurance 
we felt this would be likely to produce more potentialities of misunder- 
standing and. disadvantage than would a treatyless condition. As to a 
modus vivendi, we preferred to leave our attitude open for the timi 
being. 

On the immediately practical side—what would happen to Japaneii 
exports to the United States after January 26, 1940—I pointed out we 
had received numerous queries on this point. We were replying that the 
absence of a commercial treaty did not of itself cause an interruption 
in commercial relations. The expiration of the treaty would not in itself 
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produce any changes in the general customs duties or treatment applicable 
to Japanese exports to the United States. Similarly, there should be no 
marked changes in the general customs duties or treatment applied in 
Japan to imports from the United States. Grew should communicate this 
to the Japanese Foreign Office. 

In conformity with our view, the Treasury two days later issued 
instructions to collectors of customs advising them that the 10 per cent 
discriminating duties under the Tariff Act of 1913 would not be collected 
on Japanese imports. 

When January 26, 1940, arrived, therefore, commerce with Japan 
continued as before. We were thus able to accomplish the various pur¬ 
poses we had in mind. We did not apply discriminating duties against 
Japan, and we thereby gave the Japanese Government opportunity to 
strengthen itself, if it could, as against the Army. \ 7 e did not affect 
adversely the trade of our importers and exporters. At the same time we 
put our trade relations with Japan on a twenty-four hour basis, and Tokyo 
knew that we now had legal freedom to impose any commercial restric¬ 
tions we wished in the event of further Japanese violations of our rights. 
Tokyo was still kept guessing. 

We took one action, however, which directly affected Japan when 
on December 20, 1939, we applied a moral embargo to the export of 
plans, plants, manufacturing rights, or technical information required to 
produce high-quality aviation gasoline. No specific country was mentioned, 
but the embargo was applied because Japanese interests had negotiated 
with an Ametican oil company for the purchase of plans and specifica¬ 
tions for a high-octane gasoline plant to be erected in Japan. This embargo 
was in line with the embargo announced by the President on December 2 
against the export of any materials used in airplane manufacturing to 
countries engaged in bombing civilian populations. 

Japanese Ambassador Horinouchi brought in to me on January 6 a 
written protest against this embargo. I asked him if he wanted a written 
reply. He said, Yes. I remarked that he no doubt knew that the embargo 
on all items entering into airplane manufacture and use originated in the 
Japanese bombing of civilian populations in China. I said I would 
probably list a great number of these bombings as reported to my Govern¬ 
ment and allow them to be published with the contents of my note of 
reply. 

Horinouchi appeared startled. He brought up Japan’s contention that 
the embargo violated the 1911 treaty, I replied, without going into the 
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merits of Japan’s argument: “I trust your Government will not forgrfj 
how many times American commercial rights and interests have sufferi|>! 
injury in China contrary to all treaties and all law. Notwithstanding th!" 
fact, my Government and others perhaps are expected to be perfec"' 
quiescent while being deprived of their right to participate in econo 
and other undertakings in China, although the Japanese Government e: 
pects to enjoy the benefits of the rule of equality in its economic deali 
with all the Western world.” 

I sent a formal answer to Ambassador Horinouchi on January 37; 
As I had indicated to him, we included in the note a long list of Japane# 
bombings in China. “The Government of the United States,” I said, “con* 
cerned as it is with the increase and spread of war and the use or threat 
of force in so many parts ^f the world, has recently felt constrained tO* 
conserve vital interests which this Government has in certain commodI*a 
ties and technical processes relating to the national defense.” I rejected tbt >4 
contention that our moral embargo had been a violation of the t^Il 
treaty. 

Six months after the outbreak of war in Europe, Jai>an was still 
waiting to see where her best advantage lay. She was heavily engaged In 
China, fearful of Russia, and uncertain of what our next action might ba> 
We had hedged on none of our principles and had resisted every pressuft 
stoutly. Yet we had left the door open to Japan if she wished to enter into 
honest negotiations. The bridges to war or to peace were still intact. , ^ 




51 : Trouble with Britain 


ON THE DAY 1940 began I made public statement of-my out¬ 
look for the year, in response to numerous requests for my views as to 
what the twelve months would bring. I did not pretend to know the future, 
but said I was sure there were few men and women in the world in whose 
hearts and minds fear and apprehension did not mingle with hope. 

In this statement issued four and a half months before Hitler’s 
invasion of the Low Countries and France and three and a half months 
before his invasion of Norway and Denmark, I said: “The fear and 
apprehension derive from the possibility that the black shadow of violent 
warfare, under which the world enters upon the year 1940, may grow 
blacker yet in the months to come. . . . Along hundreds of miles of 
frontier there now stand embattled, forces that may be unleashed at any 
moment and make a shambles of great civilized areas.” 

The hope, I said, sprang from the profound conviction, common to 
millions of men and women everywhere, that there was no inevitability 
about war; also that, “in the onward march of civilized man, the forces 
of freedom and progress in the end do triumph.” But, I warned, “in the 
grave crisis through which mankind is passing now, this may not happen 
until after a period of ruthless and unnecessary destruction of life, and 
treasure.” 

I pointed out to our own people that, “if the warfare now in progress 
on other continents becomes intensified, its effects will fall more and 
more upon us, as well as upon those directly engaged.” 

At that point I gave expression to a program that was to form one 
of the piUars of our foreign policy throughout the war. “If peace should 
come,” I said, “we shall be confronted, in our own best interest, with the 
vital need of throwing the weight of our country’s moral and material 
influence in the direction of creating a stable and enduring world order 
under law, lest the relations among nations again assume such a character 
as to make of them a breeding ground of economic conflict, social inse- 
nirity, and, again, war.” 

In other words, while trying to keep out of the war, we would insist 
on being in the peace. Thus, exactly four months after Hitler invaded 
|■(^land, I made clear my belief that, when the war ended, the United 
States must take her full share in the responsibilities of a new world 
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order—“a stable and enduring world order under law.” This goal ot 
viously meant a world^organization. 

I had already been giving deep thought to the nature of the worlAl 
when the fighting should be over. I recalled that, during the First WorWj 
War, I had sought to forecast the economic effects of the conflict and hadf 
suggested an international conference to establish a new system of libc 
world trade. Now my thoughts were both political and economic. 

I realized that one of the most essential requisites for United Stat 
participation in a world organization was to prepare our people for it wdUl 
in advance. It would not do to wait until the war was over and then T 
suggest that we enter such an organization. Moreover, we had to take ouf^j 
share in the formation of such a society; we could not simply wait untllr 
other nations had founded^it and invited us to enter. In my statement 
had emphasized the vital need to use our influence toward ‘^creating” 
world order under law, not just joining in. i, 

From that time forward I never ceased to stress to our people 
strongly as I could the necessity for assuming our full responsibility as i 
great nation in working toward a new world order. 

Exactly one week after issuing this statement I announced the WN 
tablishment of a committee in the State Department to study and analygf 
the measures and policies issuing from both belligerents and neutrall' 
during the war “which may have consequences of an enduring natUfi 
upon our country’s foreign relations once peace is established.” We tud 
begun preliminary work on this committee as early as September, 1939^^ 

I appointed Welles chairman, Hugh Wilson, former Ambassador to Gaf* 
many, vice chairman; Counselor R, Walton Moore as chairman of thf 
Subcommittee on Disarmament and my special assistant, Leo Pasvolilyi 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on Economic Problems. 

The work of the committee quickly expanded until it embraced acUvi 
planning for a postwar organization. Because of the importance of oUC 
postwar policies and planning, leading up to the creation of the Unltli 
Nations organization, I am giving to them a separate section (Part Eight) 
of these memoirs. It is important at this point only to show how early W% 
realized at the State Department the necessity for postwar planning 
the equal necessity for the United States to take her full share in^ thi.j 
peace and after. i I J 

Two days after my New Year’s statement I went to the Capitol tf rl 
hear the President deliver his message to Congress. We had worked wllMi 
him on its foreign affairs section. He earnestly strove to show to isolation** 
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ists in particular and the nation at large that the war had already deeply 
affected us, again proving that we could not live happily and prosperously, 
as a self-contained unit, inside a high wall of isolation. As for the future 
he said: “We do not have to go to war with other nations, but at least 
we can strive with other nations to encourage the kind of peace that will 
lighten the troubles of the world, and by so doing help our own nation as 
well.” 

The war was, in fact, providing us with numerous problems and, 
unfortunately, many involved disagreements with Great Britain over our 
neutral rights on the high seas. I had sought, beginning with my conver¬ 
sation with British Ambassador Lothian the da;^ after Britain declared 
war, to lessen the impact of such differences on our general relations with 
Britain. Inevitably, however, some points of friction were bound to arise 
as belligerent Britain and neutral United States gave diverging inter¬ 
pretations to points of international law. * 

This diplomatic conflict soared to a climax in December, 1939, and 
in the first months of 1940, when I handed the British Government a 
series of notes of protest. These dealt with the examination of American 
mails, the diversion of American ships to British ports for search, the 
blockade of German exports, and the detention of American shipping in 
the Mediterranean area. Our shippers were rightly objecting that our 
ships were being detained As much as three weeks in British ports while 
being examined to see if they contained contraband articles ultimately 
destined for Germany. 

We stated our belief that cargoes moving from one neutral to another 
were presumed to be legitimate, whereas the British seemed to follow 
the theory that all such commerce was obliged to prove its innocence to 
British authorities before being allowed to proceed to its neutral destina- 
, tion. 

Our establishment of combat areas into which American ships could 
not go was in direct conflict with the fact that the British took our ships 
Into these very areas for examination. 

Our public opinion soon became keenly stirred. It was particularly 
aroused when the British took an American ship, the Moormacsun, to 
Kirkwall, Scotland (within the combat zone), for examination in Janu¬ 
ary, 1940. This reaction prompted Winston Churchill, as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, to send a message to the President that he had given orders 
that no American ships were to be diverted into the combat zone there¬ 
after. 
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British censorship of American mails proved a lively focus of contj 
tention. We admitted Britain's right to censor mails normally passind 
through the United Kingdom for transmission to their final destinatioSil 
but refused to admit her right to interfere with American mads on AmeriM 
can or other neutral ships on the high seas or to censor mail on shipgj 
that were forced by British warships to enter their ports. I 

Britain contended that both parcel and letter post were being used J 
to convey contraband and military intelligence to Germany, and that' 
the only way to uncover them was to examine the mails. . 

In some instances we paralleled our protests to Britain with similar^ 
protests to France gro\dng out of like violations of our rights. J 

While insisting on what we regarded as our rights, we still were care* 
ful not to exacerbate relations with Britain. I felt that Britain’s great 
trial of strength lay within the coming months. I knew that Hitler, not 
Britain, had started tfie war, and that a German victory would be dan^ 
gerous to the best interests of the United States. Hence it would be poor 
policy to arouse public opinion in the United States against Britain at 
the very time when Hitler was obviously preparing his mighty armada for 
an assault against her. On the other hand, in justice to our own seif- 
respect, I could not let sbme of Britain’s practices pass without protest and», 
without making a strong effort to get them changed lest they inflict unduft 
damage on American citizens and arouse a real wave of anti-British 
sentiment. 

As an accumulation of irritating incidents between ourselves and 
Britain began to stir our public, I frequently talked to Amliassadof 
Lothian most earnestly on this point. In a conversation on February 14| 
1940, I emphasized these three 4)oints: “First, whatever regulations, re¬ 
strictions, or new methods or policies your Government adopts during the 
war, my Government is particularly concerned to know that these will not 
be hurtful to the United States after the war; second, no blacklisting 
practices in this country should be carried on by your Government; 
third, your Government should not apply the slogan—‘This is necessarjir^ 
to win the war’—to a great variety of minor practices that affect the. 
United States.” ■ 

Lothian came back to see me on February 23, saying that his Govenw 
ment and he were becoming concerned by what he said was the increat* 
ingly acrimonious state of mind in this country growing out of what 
were mainly minor circumstances, such as the search of mails. He seemed 
to have the impression that there was some kind of concerted movement 
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here to arouse public opinion against Britain, and that this might prove 
very damaging, especially at a later, more serious stage of the war. 

I assured him that there was no concerted effort on the part of 
officials in Washington to array public opinion against Britain, but I said: 
“Many of these small occurrences are more responsible for irritating 
expressions in this country, and they influence public opinion more than 
major considerations.” I made a nUmber of specific suggestions for changes 
in his Government’s methods, and added: “Since you have brought up 
the effects of adverse opinion here on the British war situation at this 
stage, I’m reminded to bring to your attention the real possibilities of bad 
relations between our two countries some time later when the war situation 
may be much more serious than it is at present.” 

Through a process of striving to work out each point amicably, we 
gradually induced Britain to modify many of her practices. She gave up 
the censorship of mail en route from the United States to South America 
which touched in ships or planes at the British West Indies. She speeded 
up the examination of our ships at Gibraltar so as to lessen the period of 
their detention. She refrained from taking our ships into United Kingdom 
ports. She made certain exceptions in her blockade of German exports 
which our business people had already contracted for or vitally needed 
in their manufacturing. 

The British and French Governments sent two blockade experts in 
March to work out these problems with us—respectively F. Ashton- 
Gwatkin and Professor Charles Rist. Our conversations lasted seven 
weeks, and ended in a better understanding of our difficulties. The Allied 
representatives promised that the restrictive measures imposed by their 
Governments because of the war would be entirely temporary, and that 
at the earliest possible moment Britain and France would return to the 
liberal trade principles embodied in our trade agreements program. 

During these discussions we also arrived at an understanding on the 
difficult question of navicerts. In my conversation with British Ambassa¬ 
dor Lothian on September 4, 1939, I had suggested this system, whereby 
British representatives would examine cargoes prior to their departure 
from the United States and issue certificates that would prevent the 
ships from being stopped on the high seas or taken into British ports for 
examination. However, I also stated my wish that the details of the system 
be worked out by experts of the two Governments. Moreover, we had 
laid down four basic conditions. These were that the navicert system 
should not interfere with the normal volume of our genuinely neutral 
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exports to another neutral; it should not discriminate against the Unitfl( 
States or our exporters; the granting or rejection of a navicert shoil| 
relate solely to the character of the exports and conditions in the country 
of importation and not to American exporters or the United States; am 
a clear, concise statement of the reason for rejection should be giv<l 
to the applicant for a navicert. 

We also told the British that we reserved all our rights under intei 
national law, despite the navicert system, and that we regarded the syst^ 
as a matter between the British Government and American exportlj 
rather than between the two Governments. < 

To our surprise, however, the British put the system into effect 
December i, without our having arrived at a mutual agreement on tli 
details of its operation. In consequence we had frequent occasion to cal 
Britain’s attention to practices contrary to our conception of what tin 
navicert system should be—for example, when the British Embassy li 
fused to give any explanation to an American exporter as to why it hi^ 
rejected his application for a navicert. 

Our discussions with the visiting British and French experts made ouj 
position clear, and on April i6 Ambassador Lothian handed us a verbli 
note which represented an agreement between our two Governments aik 
adequately met our four conditions. 

We had discussions with the British lasting several inonths ovif 
Britain’s proposal that she set up a contraband control port in Newfoundii^ 
land or Nova Scotia at which American ships could be examined, thuf 
obviating their being taken into the combat zone. They proposed Halifii 
but the President said he could not even tacitly acquiesce in this seteo 
tion because Halifax was witjiin the hemisphere neutrality zone, pro 
claimed at the Panama Conference. Discussions were still in course coo 
cerning Halifax and other ports when Hitler’s forces rendered the whol 
question academic by invading Norway on April 9, 1940. Since we imm#t 
diately enlarged the combat zone, American ships were now exclude^! 
from all northern Europe, and the need for a contraband control port t 0 \ 
them no longer existed. i 

By degrees, therefore, our difficulties with Britain smoothed out* Ott||| 
a few months later they were blacked out by the horrifying spectacle ofj 
Britain standing desperately alone against Hitler’s all-conquering leglcMMi 


52 : No Peace, but a War Ends 


EA^LY IN FEBRUARY, 1940, the President said to me at the 
White House that he had been thinking of sending Sumner Welles on a 
trip to the major capitals of Europe to see whether there were any pros¬ 
pects for peace. He asked whether this would be agreeable to me. 

(Some time later the President expressly stated to me that Welles 
had come to him secretly on several occasions and pleaded to be sent 
abroad on special missions. For this reason I feel satisfied that Welles 
had requested the President to send him on the trip in 1940, and also 
for the reason that the President merely inquired of me whether I had 
any objection to Welles’s going on the mission.) 

I promptly replied that I offered no objection if he really wished 
Welles to make the trip. However, I said I had a few observations to 
make. 

I reiterated a view I had expressed to the President several times in 
recent weeks. “The critical period of the war is practically at hand,” I said. 
“The three Axis powers have built up unprecedented armaments. Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Japanese spokesmen have brazenly proclaimed they are 
bent on unlimited conquest. They are steadily and unerringly moving in 
that direction, as straight as a rifle shot. And this after we, from 1933 
to this year, exerted all possible efforts, within the limits of isolationist 
opposition, to promote peace.” 

In these circumstances, I continued, with the world already on fire 
and with the Axis powers ready and virtually in the act of leaping for¬ 
ward with their all-powerful military forces, further talk about peace, 
accompanied by a trip to the warring countries, was calculated to hold 
out false hopes. Such false hopes would be especially fatal to nations and 
peoples who should right then be feverishly preparing to defend them¬ 
selves instead of sitting back in the fancied security of geographical 
safety or neutrality. 

The deadly effect of a people being lulled into false security by 
continued harping on a speedy peace was well illustrated at that very time 
by the fact that British soldiers were singing a popular melody, “We’re 
Going to Hang Out the Washing on the Siegfried Line.” I felt certain 
lhat something ominous was working up. 

I said also that five hundred different rumors would inevitably arise 
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as to the purpose and results of Welles’s trip. These would create coii 
fusion in Europe and here at home, 

I myself would not have considered sending Welles or anyone elfl 
of his official position to Europe on such a mission at that stage in thi 
war. Welles’s thought was that, while the “phony war” confinued, soitll 
basis might be found for peace. But it was evident that Hitler was madly 
preparing to end the “phony war” in only one way—full-scale, vlole^ 
battles—and the only way to stop his preparations was to give him evei 
thing he asked. But this meant Nazi domination of Europe and ano 
war within a few years. 

The President himself announced Welles’s mission on February 
saying that, at the President’s request, Welles would visit Italy, FraiHS(| 
Germany, and Great Britain solely to advise the President and me as to 
present conditions in Europe. Mr, Roosevelt, having in mind the commciill 
I had made to him, emphasized that Welles was not authorized to makl 
proposals or commitments in the name of the United States Government 1 
and that statements made to him by officials of governments would bi 
kept in strictest confidence and communicated by Welles solely to him 
and to me. 

On the same day I announced that we had begun informal con* 
versations with other neutral Governments. I explained that these werff 
“preliminary inquiries relating to a sound international economic sys' 
and, at the same time, world-wide reduction of armaments.” Present wi 
conditions were not involved, but belligerent nations could be indudi 
in so far as the discussions involved these two common problems of futU; 
peace. 

These conversations were Qart of the surveying and studying we had 
initiated to outline, as far as we could, the type of postwar world wi 
desired to recommend to other nations and our own people. 

The announcement of Welles’s mission gave birth, as I knew it wouldi 
to scores of rumors. Despite the President’s disclaimer that the miaslon 
involved no commitments on our part, many isolationists seized upon II 
to make the welkin ring and proclaim that we were about to involve ouf* 
selves in Europe’s quarrels. Others were equally certain that Welles hiul 
a definite mission to effect a peace in Europe at any cost to the Allies or 
ourselves. Still others conjured up dissension between the President ami 
me and between Welles and me. To quiet these rumors I issued a state¬ 
ment on February 14, saying: 

“I think the President and I have agreed on policies and methodi 
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pertaining to our foreign affairs as nearly uniformly as any other two 
persons who have occupied our respective positions; Nothing out of the 
ordinary occurred in the discussions and conferences between us leading 
to the announcements made by the President of the special mission to 
Europe, and later by myself relating to the problems of economic restora¬ 
tion and of disarmanient after the war.” 

I followed with a compliment to Welles. 

Welles, accompanied by Jay Pierrepont Moffat, chi^ of the Depart¬ 
ment’s European Division, visited Rome, Berlin, Paris, and London. He 
was able to see the leaders of each Government and Pope Pius XII and 
to have exhaustive conversations with them. He handed them memoranda 
on our economic policy, centered in our trade agreements program, which 
we should have liked to see adopted after the war. He received from them 
long exposes of their own contentions regarding the war. 

Although he religiously followed the President’s instructions that 
whatever was told him be kept in strictest confidence, a flood of rumors 
boiled in his wake. The rumors filled the Allies and small neutrals with 
dismay lest the President, on Welles’s return, should make a move for 
peace which, at this juncture of the war, would confirm Hitler in most 
of his gains and render another war inevitable. Consequently the President 
and I agreed that he should make a speech to dispel these fears. Accord¬ 
ingly, on March 16, Mr. Roosevelt broadcast from the White House to 
the Christian Foreign Service Convocation, saying: 

“Today we seek a moral basis for peace. It cannot be a real peace if 
it fails to recognize brotherhood. It cannot be a lasting peace if the fruit 
of it is oppression, or starvation, or cruelty, or human life dominated by 
armed camps. It cannot be a sound peace if small nations must live in 
fear of powerful neighbors. It cannot be a moral peace if freedom from 
invasion is sold for tribute. It cannot be an intelligent peace if it denies 
free passage to the knowledge of those ideals which permit man to find 
common ground. It cannot be a righteous peace if worship of God is 
denied.” 

As a further step in squelching these dangerous rumors, I sent the 
President a memorandum on March 18, attaching the draft of a cable 
I intended sending Welles, then in Rome, “as a matter of special precau¬ 
tion.” The President wrote his O.K, in pencil on the memorandum. On 
I he same day I cabled Welles saying that I had made clear to the press 
that his mission was purely a fact-finding one, that he was in no way 
acting as go-between from one belligerent to another, or taking part in 
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any negotiations, that it could hardly be conceived that he would be give 
either for comment or for action, any peace proposal based on threat 
force*or an ultimatum with a time limit, and that it was my assumpt 
that no peace terms would be given him for any purpose other than ou^ 
information. Before leaving Rome, Welles issued a press statement that hi 
had not received or conveyed any peace proposals, and that his missidi| 
had been solely one of gathering information. ‘ 

British Ambassador Lothian came to see me on March 22 to thanC 
the President and me for what he called the prompt way in which OUf 
Government had acted to check and dispel the spread of the '‘peace 
any price’' sentiment based on all sorts of rumors about what Welle 
might do in Europe to bring about a negotiated peace, which would hi 
the equivalent of a German victory. He said that efforts directed towaj# ^ 
bringing about a negotiated peace might injure the British and FrencJI^ 
war situation. I made it clear that we had not overlooked the slighteit| 
phase of the whole question during recent weeks and had been ready 
make our position clear as emphatically as we could at the proper momenti 

When Welles returned to Washington at the end of March, he gaVt^ 
the President and me a superb report of his conversations with Mu3S0«| 
lini. Hitler, Daladier, * Chamberlain, and the Pope, and their foreigflJ 
ministers. No one could have gleaned more information from them thm'' 
he, but nothing he learned gave us any basis for action. The leaderp hf 
talked to offered no real hope for peace. The President issued a statement 
on March 29 that, even though there might be scant immediate prospect! 
for any just peace, the information gathered by Welles would undoubtedly 
be of the greatest value when the time came for the establishment of such 
a peace. Even this statement waa too optimistic, as events later proved. 
The time for peace did not come for five more years, and when it did come 
the men who in 1940 headed the Governments of Britain, Germany, and 
Italy were dead, and the then head of the French Government was no 
longer in office. 

Though there seemed to be no chance for peace in Europe, one ol 
Europe’s wars—the Russo-Finnish—^now reached its tragic end. A gallant 
little nation bowed, after incredible fighting, to the overwhelming strenglll 
of a far superior opponent. 

This conflict on the fringes of northern Europe had threatened lo 
become part of the greater war between Germany and the Allies. Britain 
and France would have liked to send an expeditionary force through 
Norway and Sweden to Finland, largely with the objective of opening up a 
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new front against Germany in the Baltic, and of hindering Soviet exports 
to Germany. German pressure on Sweden, and Sweden’s own desire to 
keep all Scandinavia from becoming a battleground, prevented the project 
from crystalizing, for she refused to permit passage of an Anglo-French 
force across her frontiers. 

We on our side gave some aid to Finland, although admittedly it was 
far too small to enable her to resist her mighty antagonist successfully. 
We released a variety of military equipment for purchase by Finland. 
On January 16, 1940, the President wrote to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House recommending an increase in the revolving 
credit fund of the Export-Import Bank so that loans could be made to 
Finland, limited to the purchase of agricultural surpluses and manufac¬ 
tured products, not including implements of war. Congress, however, did 
not act until the Russo-Finnish War was about to end. 

We were approached several times by the Finnish Government with 
suggestions that we mediate in the conflict. These were at first very vague, 
but on January 9, 1940, Premier Ryti stated to American Minister H. F. 
Arthur Schoenfeld what he had in mind. This wAs that the United States, 
together with another neutral great power, Italy, should approach the 
Soviet Union and Finland, offering their good offices to bring about an 
armistice and peace negotiations, and that the United States should invite 
Italy and Sweden to try to bring pressure to bear on Germany at the 
same time for the same purpose. 

Premiel* Ryti agreed with us, however, that his proposal did not 
appear likely to bear fruit. He was disillusioned about Germany and 
believed that Finland had been specifically dealt with in the Russo- 
German agreement of August, 1939. I had already asked the opinion of 
Ambassador Steinhardt in Moscow, who replied he did not regard the 
moment as propitious for suggesting negotiations to the Russians. 

I wrote to Representative Sol Bloom on February 14, to comment 
on a House resolution asking the Executive Branch to bring about an 
armistice between Russia and Finland. I recalled our offer of good offices 
to both countries at the end of November, and the fact that no favorable 
reply was received from Moscow. 

“Subsequently,” I continued, “the Department of State, in close 
collaboration with the President, has been observing with the utmost care 
developments in Eastern Europe in the hope that some effective way may 
1)6 found by which we may be able, without departing from our traditional 
policy of noninvolvement in European political affairs, to assist in bring- 
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ing about a cessation of hostilities between the Union of Soviet Socialift’ 
Republics and Finland. Since the outbreak of hostilities, however, we 
at no time found the sftuation such as to cause us to believe that any 
move on our part for the restoration of peace between these two countri^ 
would be opportune. You may rest assumed that we are continuing car^J 
fully to observe the situation in Eastern Europe, and are prepared, in 
case we feel that such action on our part might have a likelihood ot 
success, to extend our good offices to the Finnish and Soviet Govern* 
mehts.^^ 

By the beginning of March, Finland’s military position was hopele^ 
On March 4, Finnish Foreign Minister Tanner informed us that sounding^ 
had been going on with Russia and asked whether we would lend anyi 
help at Moscow if negotiations began. As the peace talks opened ilV 
Moscow, I cabled Ambassador Steinhardt on March 7 to see ForeipJ 
Commissar Molotov and state to him that, although our Government^ 
had no desire to intervene in the negotiations, our country was deeply^ 
interested, and a deep impression would be made on our public opinion 
if the Soviet Union took a generous attitude. Steinhardt was further to 
intimate that popular demand had been increasing in the United States for 
measures to promote economic relations with certain areas, and that sotni 
of these movements would depend on the degree of moderation and gener¬ 
osity shown in the Finnish settlement. This last was a hint that the Rui» 
sians, who were keenly interested in keeping the United States as a sourc# 
for certain products they were now unable to get elsewhere, could expect 
less economic cooperation from us if they themselves showed less cooperi| 
tion in laying down the Finnish peace' terms. ^ 

The Russian-Finnish peace treaty signed in Moscow on March tj 
contained several harsh provisions; but at least in ending the war it left 
Finland an independent country, in marked contrast to the results of 


similar campaigns by Nazi Germany. 

President Roosevelt issued, on March 13, a statement that was drafted 
in the State Department, saying that “the people of Finland, by thelf 
unexcelled valor and strong resistance in the face of overwhelming armcil 
forces, have won the moral right to live in everlasting peace and indepen^ 
ence in the land they have so bravely defended. . . . The ending of thli 
war does not yet clarify the inherent right of small nations to the mainl#- 
nance of their integrity against attack by superior force.” We communl* 
cated this statement formally to both the Soviet and the Finnish GoveriHf 
ments. 
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Unfortunately, the new peace between Russia and Finland was to 
last little more than a year. 

Our relations with Russia in 194P were influenced by the desire to 
do nothing that would drive her further into the arms of Germany, but 
at the same time to keep our exports to her within such limits as not to 
afford her surpluses of strategic materials that could go on through to 
Germany. 

The Soviet Union, cut off by the war from access to a variety of 
strategic materials, was intent on keeping open her trade channels with 
the United States. She could not understand, however, why we did not 
in all cases receive her with widespread arms. At times she wanted the 
impossible. For many months she had been trying to buy a complete 
battleship from American shipbuilders. The President and I were willing 
that one should be built for her. The Russians insisted, however, that the 
very latest American devices and inventions should be incorporated in it. 
The Navy was agreeable to permitting the construction of a battleship 
at least as modern as those we already possessed, but was rightly unwill¬ 
ing to give away to the Russians all the latest secrets that American 
research had amassed over a period of years, some of which were being 
embodied in our new battleships then under construction, 

I wrote to Senator Pittman on January 30 outlining our relations 
with the Soviet Union, in answer to a Senate resolution requesting in¬ 
formation on whether the Soviet Government had fulfilled the obligations 
contained in the 1933 agreements establishing diplomatic relations be¬ 
tween us. I pointed out that on several occasions we had had ground to 
believe that the Soviet Government was not fully living up to its obliga¬ 
tions. “On such occasions,” I said, “this Government has, made appropri¬ 
ate representations to the Soviet Government. Jn certain instances these 
representations have yielded constructive results; in others, they have 
disclosed divergencies in the interpretation of the agreements in question.” 

I had a comprehensive discussion of Soviet-American relations with 
Ambassador Oumansky on April 2, 1940. Oumansky was one of the most 
difficult foreign diplomats with whom we ever had to deal. He was 
insulting in his manner and speech, and had an infallible faculty for 
antagonizing those of us with whom he came in contact. Overbearing, he 
made demands for concessions as if they were a natural right, and pro¬ 
tested our acts as if they were heinous offenses. In my opinion he did 
much harm to Russian-American relations. 
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Oumansky came to see me on this occasion with a large chip on hi 
shoulder He began tl^ conversation by reciting a number of so-«lW 
grievances. He mentioned the refusal of certaih American companies t 
permit Russian engineers or prospective purchasers to inspect theJ 
plants- protracted detention on Ellis Island of Russian men and wom^ 
of some prominence who had come to the United States on tempor^ 
visas- and our moral embargo. He then demanded bluntly whether 
Government intended to abandon or continue commercial relations wit 

the U.S.S.R. - 

I was particular not to comment one way or the other. 

He then sought to make the point that the moral embargo had applil 

only to Russia. . , . j i 

I made it clear that it applied alike to all nations that engaged I 

bombing civilian populations. _ _ ^ ^ 

Oumansky denied that his country had engaged in bombing civili^ 

populations. , u* ^ - 

“We have the most satisfactory evidence of Russian bombing i 

civilian populations » I replied. “And I cannot convince you, any moi 
than you can convince me to the contrary in view of the tone of your dil 
cussion of this matter.” 

As for exports to Russia, I said: “My Government does not kno 
what new policy or step Russia may take at any time. For example, yc 
plunged into fighting in Finland, to the surprise of all of us. You may tal 
a similar step with no greater advance notice than this. In these circufl 
stances, we are naturally conserving our shipping and our strategic at 
other materials for the reason that we never know when fighting in tl 
world may call for some kind of self-defense on our part. We do propoj 

to be ready.” . ^ 

Oumansky wanted to know when the moral embargo would termint^ 

I gave him no definite answer except to say, “We do not know when yOl 
country will embark on another war. 

I asked him what kind of neutrality his Government stood for, ad 
ing that there were many shades of neutrality as practiced by son 
countries. 

He replied that it was neutrality based on the idea of keeping 0 
of war. 

“Does this mean,” I asked, “being drawn into a war contrary to W 
desire or purpose of your Government, or a war rising out of an aggressi' 
action by your Government?” 
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He simply repeated his original statement. 

Each time the Ambassador attempted to state the peaceful intentions 
of his Government, I tried to convey an impression of doubt on my part. 

The conversation lasted nearly an hour. Oumansky concluded by 
saying his Government had nb intention to interfere with Bessarabia, the 
eastern province of Rumania which had belonged to Russia before the 
war of 1914-1918; that Russia was slow to believe that Turkey would 
become party to any interference by the Allies with the Baku oil area; 
and that she had no designs on any portion of the Near East; but he, 
avoided the subject of Finland and Germany. 

Our relations with Russia continued unsatisfactory as Hitler’s armies 
invaded new countries. Communists in the United States formed a strange 
alliance with the isolationists, sought to prove that the war in Europe was 
simply a struggle between rival imperialisms, and inveighed against our 
friendly attitude toward the Allies. For my part, I continued to refuse to 
believe that Stalin would go on supporting Hitler, and I felt that a dras¬ 
tic change in their relations was almost sure to come. I was convinced 
Stalin would reach no real agreement with Japan. I therefore did all I 
could to keep our relations with Russia on an even keel in the hope that 
one day we could count on the Soviet Union both in Europe and in Asia, 
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53 : Politics^and Trade 

IN THE MIDST of our preoccupations with the war in Euro^ 
and the prospect of war in the Orient, a major battle confronted me 
home in 1940, as we fought to extend the Trade Agreements Act flf 
another three years. The Act was to expire on June 12, 1940. 

I had begun in November and December, 1939, to lay the groim^ 
work for what I knew would be the hardest battle our trade agreemei^, 
program had yet faced. The advent of the war and the dislocation ot 
trade that naturally followed gave opponents of the program an exceltoni 
opportunity to demand its repeal or suspension. The selfish interciti 
clamoring for tariffs so high as to serve as an embargo wall behind whtcll 
they could raise the prices of their products rallied to what they hopfd 
would be the kill. 

By now we had negotiated trade agreements with twenty-one natiotVi 
Our trade with them embraced 60 per cent of our total foreign commercfli 
We could show convincing proof that the agreements had increased ouf 
trade with the agreenfient countries above that with the nonagreemillt 
nations. In the two-year period of 1938-1939 our exports to the sixletn 
countries with whom trade agreements had been in effect throughout that 
period averaged 62.8 per cent greater than in 1934-1935, when only on (9 
agreement was in force for a year or more, while our exports to all othof 
countries increased by only 31.2 per cent. Our imports from these sixtwn 
agreement countries averaged 21.6 per cent greater in 1938-1939 than lit 
1934-1935, while our imports»from other countries averaged ii.l per 
cent greater. 

But it was a fact that the war had brought a breakdown in th9 
pursuit by other nations of the liberal trade policies we had so earnestly 
preached for so many years. The Allies, particularly Britain and Fraiicdi 
both trade agreement countries, imposed numerous restrictions to enaltli 
them to import only the materials most vitally needed for war. Neulrul 
countries whose trade was affected by the war took similar steps fnT 
various reasons. 

I believed, however, that the trade agreements program should 
retained intact to serve as a cornerstone around which the nations couM 
rebuild their commerce on liberal lines when the war ended. The trudi 
agreements had sufficient elasticity to enable us to meet war conditinin 
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by modifying individual agreements, if necessary, without the need to 
suspend the program as a whole. The principles of liberal, nondiscrimina- 
tory trade under lowered tariffs should be kept alive as a goal to which 
all nations could look forward when the fighting ended. 

I went to Chicago to open my campaign for the trade agreements on 
December 5, 1939, when I addressed the American Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion. “If there is anything certain in this world,” I said, “it is that, after 
present ^hostilities come to an end, there will be an even more desperate 
need than there was in recent years for vigorous action designed to restore 
and promote healthy and mutually beneficial trade among nations. The 
fact that during the past five years twenty-one nations showed their 
willingness, by entering into reciprocal trade agreements with us, to 
modify their trade policies in a more liberal direction, offers a solid basis 
for the hope that, with peace regained, there will be a good opportunity 
for completing the work of trade restoration. That precious opportunity 
will be lost if we, who have in the recent past taken a position of world 
leadership in this vital work, should now reverse our own policy and turn 
our face straight back toward suicidal economic nationalism, with its 
Hawley-Smoot embargoes.” 

At the next Cabinet meeting, the President complimented me on the 
speech and requested the other Cabinet members to study it and to get 
out in active support of the trade agreements program. 

For the first time since 1933 I had the feeling that the President was 
really behind me on trade agreements. On some occasions in the past he 
had taken steps, as during the Peek episode, which would have maimed 
or killed the program. On some other occasions he had acquiesced in my 
going ahead, though without too much interest or enthusiasm. On the 
other hand, there were also numerous instances when he had backed tariff 
reductions I recommended, and this in the face of opposition within our 
own Party and from the Republicans. 

The President, accepting my suggestion, devoted an important part 
of his message to Congress on January 3, 1940, to the trade agreements. 
'The Act, he said, “should be extended as an indispensable part of the 
foundation of any stable and durable peace. ... I emphasize the leader¬ 
ship which this nation can take when the time comes for a renewal of 
world peace. Such an influence will be greatly weakened if this Govern¬ 
ment becomes a dog in the manger of trade selfishness.” 

I appeared before the House Ways and IMeans Committee on 
January ii and before the Senate Finance Committee on February 26 to 
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indication of ambition to be President, the vote might well have bM|i 
unfavorable. As it was, the measure to extend the Act another three yeaii^ 
passed the Senate by a margin of only five votes, with fifteen Democrats 
Senators joining the opposition. The vote in the House was somewhat 
close. f 

Despite the narrow margin of victory^ I was personally gratifl«|| 
at the extension of trade agreements, because I now felt we had a betlif^ 
chance to have a policy and method for international commerce ready’li| 
present for the world’s adherence the moment the war ended. We had 
been so fortunate at the end of the First World War. 4( 

When the President signed the new Act on April 12, he issuedjilij 
statement in which he said: “I was very glad that, in the course of 
tended hearings and exhaustive debate, the Congress subjected to a moll 
thorough examination the objectives and the underlying principles ofj 
the program, the results of its operation over nearly six years, and thl 
procedures used to achieve these results. The facts brought out by thill 
searching scrutiny should leave no room for doubt in the mind of any 
fair-minded person that the trade agreements program has brought demon* 
strable benefits to our nation as a whole and to every interest directly 
concerned, and has not‘inflicted injury on any group of producers.” , 
As the war went on, it naturally affected our export trade more and 
more. Sales of products that the belligerents did not deem necessary tO' 
their war production suffered, but on the other hand sales of othen 
essential for war purposes increased. We had to suspend temporarily cer« • 
tain provisions of many of our trade agreements, but we kept the agrei* 
ments themselves valid wherever possible. I felt that their mere existehci 
strengthened our efforts to mitigate the adverse effects of wartime meal" 
ures on our trade, and constituted a basis on which we could later build. 


54 : Hitler Strikes Northward 


NORTHERN EUROPE HAD scarcely ceased to be an arena 
for the conflict between Russia and Finland when it gave setting to an¬ 
other battle that immediately laid even more vital problems before the 
United States. 

For some weeks early in 1940 we had been receiving intimations 
from several of our missions abroad that a clash was likely between 
Germany and the Allies over Norway. Hitler was using Norwegian 
territorial w^aters to bring down from Sweden iron ore which during 
winter and early spring was taken across Sweden to the ice-free Norwegian 
port of Narvik. The British late in March announced they intended to 
take over control of Norwegian waters on the ground that Norway was 
unable to maintain her neutrality. 

Norwegian Minister Morgenstierne—a tall man with humorous eyes, 
calm on the outside but seething inside throughout the crisis, who had 
been in the United States for a number of years—expressed to the State 
Department on March 28, 1940, his fear that an extension of the war to 
Scandinavia might very well follow. Alexander Kirk, our Charge in Ber¬ 
lin, cabled me on April 2 reports that German troops were being con¬ 
centrated on the Danish frontier, and that other troops were being loaded 
with equipment on ships at Stettin. Ray Atherton, our Minister in Copen¬ 
hagen, cabled us on April 6 that a German division was to be landed at 
Narvik on April 9. And Norwegian Minister Morgenstierne suggested to 
Assistant Secretary Berle that we make diplomatic representations to sup¬ 
port Norwegian neutrality. 

Any action on our part, even had we decided to take it, was precluded 
by the swift onrush of events. Early in the morning of April 9 my office 
telephoned me that German troops had entered Denmark and were land¬ 
ing at Norwegian ports. A few hours later, after going over the situation 
with my associates, I issued a press statement that we were assembling 
nil facts so as to decide on the extension of the combat area and the 
npplication of other provisions of the neutrality law. That night the 
President, who had been out of town, returned to Washington, and I 
outlined the new situation to him. 

Minister Morgenstierne called on me the following day, and spoke 
bitterly against Germany. Since the British and French had sown mines 
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ro informing me that the Icelandic Parliament had resolved on Apftliu 
that the Icelandic Cabinet should for the time being exercise the exe 
authority vested under the island’s Constitution in the Danish King, . 
take entire charge of Iceland’s foreign affairs. 

Five days later the Prime Minister of Iceland, Hermann J6n 
cabled me that his Government desired to establish a Legation in Wi 
ington and a Consulate General in New York. I replied on the folio 
day that the “establishment of direct diplomatic and consular relat 
between the Government of Iceland and the Government of the Unll 
States in the existing circumstances will ,be welcomed by my Go 
ment.” I asked the Prime Minister’s approval of our opening a coniuh 
office in Reykjavik, capital of Iceland. 

At about the same time I induced Secretary Morgenthau to re 
Iceland from the application of the order freezing Danish credits. 

We had begun thinking of Iceland in relation to over-all strati 
some months before the European War broke out. Jay Pierrepont Molli||J 
Chief of the European Division, recommended to me on April i4| if 
the establishment of a consular office in Reykjavik, Iceland. He polnl 
out that Iceland lay just north of the great-circle route from Oslo 
North Scotland to Labrador, and it therefore seemed likely that, In 
event war came, Germany would try to establish submarine and 
air bases there. We were already aware of the recent attempt of GermMtf ^ 
to negotiate an aviation agreement with Iceland and of German nivd| 
scientific, and surveying activities in Icelandic waters. We decided in prtmd 
ciple to establish the consulate if war came. Our trade with Iceland 
much too small to justify a consulate before such time. (J 

The Icelandic Foreign Minister, Stefan Johan Stefansspn, replied W'\ 
my cable that he heartily welcomed an American consular office t|f) 
Reykjavik. On April 22 I notified the Danish Government, through 
Legation in Copenhagen, that, as soon as our consulate were establll 
at Reykjavik, our official business with Iceland would be carried 
through our consulate there and Iceland’s representative here, and 
through our representatives in Copenhagen. 

British Ambassador Lothian sent me on May 10 a note informli 
me that the British had landed a force in Iceland that morning to previWl 
the island from falling into German hands. Britain assured us that hi 
forces would be withdrawn at the end of the war and would not iniertf 
with the administration of the island. 

Since Greenland lies close to the North American Continent, it 
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sented a definitely American problem, and we felt that that problem 
should be handled by the United States. I called Lothian in on April 12 
to outline our position to him. I said there had already been some propa¬ 
ganda by anti-British or pro-German individuals and by extreme isola¬ 
tionists demanding some expression of our attitude, and this would prob¬ 
ably increase to the harm of the United States and Great Britain as well. 

I recalled to Lothian that the Monroe Doctrine covered the Western 
Hemisphere without qualification. I reminded him that in 1916, when our 
Government purchased the Danish West Indies, it had recognized the 
right of Denmark to exercise sovereignty over Greenland, Later, when 
called upon to do so, Britain had stated she would agree to the same 
proposition, provided Denmark notified Britain in case she considered 
disposing of Greenland. Thereupon the United States had intervened and 
denied ^the right of any non-American power to purchase or otherwise 
obtain sovereignty over Greenland, to which Britain agreed. 

I concluded by saying: “There is an express application of the Mon¬ 
roe Doctrine by the United States regarding Greenland. There appears to 
be no serious question about Greenland forming part of this hemisphere as 
contradistinguished from the European side of the Atlantic.” 

The following day I called in Canadian Minister Christie to go over 
the Greenland situation with him as I had done with Lothian. “The 
German forces occupying Denmark,” I added, “could easily cause the 
Government of Denmark to issue orders about Greenland, as they could 
Ibout Danish shipping throughout the world. For this reason it’s impor¬ 
tant that Greenland should receive our attention under the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine. My Government feels disposed to see whether Greenland needs 
any cooperation so that, when Denmark is restored to her own inde¬ 
pendence, her sovereignty over Greenland would automatically be rein- 
mated,” I also said we would, through the Red Cross, help the Green¬ 
landers who were now cut off from their usual supplies from Denmark. 

Three days later Christie sent me an aide-mimoire from his Govern¬ 
ment, written before our conversation of April 13. The Canadians said 
they were considering whether it might not be necessary to send a small 
Canadian defense force to Greenland to prevent its being used as a base 
for German operations, to protect the cryolite mines, and to look after 
the needs of the Greenlanders. Before taking any action, however, Canada 
Would like to have our views. 

On my instructions, James C. Dunn, Political Adviser for European 
Affairs, informed Christie that we intended to move very carefully in any 
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action toward Greenland, since we did not wish to have any such 
used as a basis for action by other Powers with regard to colonial 
sessions of Europeai/ mother countries that might be occupied by 
extension of the present conflict. Specifically, what we had in mind 
the necessity to avoid any precedent that might give Japan an exc 
to seize the Netherlands East Indies if Holland were invaded by 
Germans. Therefore we considered it essential that no action be taken 
respect to Greenland by Canada or any other country which might afl 
a similar situation in the Pacific. Our Government itself would be p 
pared to consider any aspect of the situation in Greenland that might ar 

I received a visit from Danish Minister de Kauffmann on April 
following his receipt of a cable from the Greenland authorities sugge 
the possibility of applying to this Government for protection. When ! 
Kauffmann mentioned an American protectorate over Greenlandi 
promptly interrupted him by saying: 

“This Government has been opposing protectorates generally, chii 
because nations engaged in military conquest are seizing smaller natl< 
under the pretext that they are merely protecting them, whereas th 
real purpose is permanent domination. Naturally, nations bent on conqil 
are looking for precedents established by those nations that criticize 
condemn their course. And by precedent I don’t mean a bona fide pr 
dent for seizure and occupation by force, but any kind of precedent 
could be distorted into use for this purpose.” 

I sent the President, then at Warm Springs, Georgia, on April at 
long letter outlining our position on Greenland, so that he could hi 
this before him during the visit Canadian Prime Minister Macke 
King was about to make him.^I informed him that the Danish Min 
had expressed the hope that we might find it possible to send a Co 
Guard ship to Greenland to reassure the population, and that Seer 
of the Treasury Morgenthau, at our suggestion, was looking into 
possibility. 

The Danish Minister apparently apprised the Greenland authorltl 
of my reaction, because no request for protection came from Green III) 
Instead, through an exchange of letters among the Minister, myself, 
the Greenland authorities, we arranged for the establishment of an Ami 
can Consulate at Godthaab, and for the dispatch of a series of Coast Gui 
cutters to the island. 

Some three months later the Danish Government, in a cable to ll 
Danish Minister, questioned our action in opening a consular office 
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Greenland without first obtaining its approval. We knew full well, how¬ 
ever, that, had we requested permission from the Government at Copen¬ 
hagen under the domination of the Germans, it would have been refused. 
We informed Copenhagen that we had acted in re^nse to a request from 
the Greenland authorities, deprived of free communication with Copen¬ 
hagen. 

The Canadian Government continued apprehensive over possible Ger¬ 
man sabotage of the cryolite mines' in Greenland or the appearance of an 
armed force from a German raider to take possession of all or a part of the 
island. We solved the difficulty by accepting Canada’s suggestion of 
May 10 that, if the Greenland authorities requested, we should sell them 
a gun to be mounted at Ivigtut, Greenland, to defend the cryolite mines 
against a raiding vessel. We thought it preferable that the Greenland 
authorities should make their request to us rather than to the Canadian 
Government. 

I wirelessed James K. Penfield, who was proceeding to Greenland 
aboard the Coast Guard cutter Comanche, to make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments and to say to the Greenland authorities that we would help them 
in drawing up plans for defense of the island to be carried out by the 
authorities themselves, and would make the necessary defense equipment 
available. Shortly thereafter, the Greenland authorities having made the 
request, the Coast Guard cutter Campbell carried the equipment to 
Ivigtut. 

The Greenland authorities, however, continued to be concerned. They 
were apprehensive lest a British or a Canadian force be landed in Green¬ 
land, saying they considered the landing of any belligerent armed force 
undesirable. On June 3 the Governors of North Greenland and of South 
Greenland (in Greenland they were called sheriffs, but since the title of 
sheriff is given to a local or county officer in the United States, and we 
wished to augment the stature of the Greenland authorities so as to assist 
them in dealing with us directly, we called them governors) handed Pen- 
field a request that the United States land a force at Ivigtut as soon as 
possible. I replied to the Greenland authorities on June 5 that we had 
received assurances from both the Canadians and the British that they 
would not land troops in Greenland, and that we ourselves continued 
to be averse, except under exceptional circumstances, to stationing Ameri¬ 
can troops at Ivigtut. However, we would give the Governors’ request 
every consideration to see what further steps might properly be taken. 
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It was not until the following year, when German activities*beciBU J 
suspiciously directed tcjward Greenland^ that we sent troops to tbs islandi j 

At the very moment that Greenland, far to the north, was driwlimj 
our attention in the spring of 1940, the United States was completIll| f J 
highly important project at the opposite end of the world-—the ^Uni(#41 
States Antarctic expedition, commanded by Rear Admiral Richard Sil 
Byrd. The question of sovereignty over Arctic and Antarctic regions^ tn 
which numerous nations, including our own, laid claim, had occupied Ml 
attention of the President and the State Department for several yetlifl 
In the spring of 1938 Mr. Roosevelt asked us to prepare a policy stU^M 
to protect such territorial rights as the United States possessed in Arctit J 
and Antarctic regions, and Hugh Gumming, Assistant Chief of the DIvI* 1 
sion of European Affairs, Jpegan its preparation. On August 30, 19381 I | 
cabled our consulate in Capetown, suggesting procedures through whioll ' 
the Antarctic expedition then being undertaken by Lincoln Ellswovtil I 
could assert claims, in the name of the United States, to territory ht might I 
explore which had hitherto been undiscovered and unexplored. 

While I was returning from the Lima Pan American Conference In j 
January, 1939, the Department completed Cumming's study and sent it I 
to the President. This* stated that a number of factors warranted serloitf j 
consideration of measures the United States should take to assert hif 1 
Arctic and Antarctic claims. These were: the development of transarcllO I 
aviation; reports of valuable mineral and fuel resources in the Antarctli| j 
the strategic interest of our War and Navy Departments; the measuril I 
being taken by the Soviet, British, Canadian, Australian, New Zealand^ I 
French, and Norwegian Governments to establish their polar claims mori I 
firmly; and the interest expressed a short time before by the Gennail I 
and Japanese Embassies in Washington in newspaper reports of pomdblf j 
American claims in the Antarctic. 1 

The President on January 7 approved the Department’s study, and 
suggested we consult with other Government departments and with Ad» ,j 
miral Byrd and Mr. Ellsworth, with a view to getting appropriatbni 
from Congress to send out two separate South Polar expeditions each 
autumn. I forthwith began discussions with representatives of the Treil* 
ury. War, Navy, and Interior Departments, and with Admiral Byrdi 
Admiral Byrd possessed a keen mind and a strong personality. Then and 
subsequently I had many conferences with him. 

A few weeks later, on February 13, I sent the President a recoTO* 
mendation that scientific parties be sent to Little America and some othtf 
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point of the territory recently explored by Lincoln Ellsworth, for a year- 
round rather-than seasonal occupation. We said this would give added 
legal strength to United States claims and increase the contribution of 
scientific knowledge to be obtained from the Antarctic. 

The President requested and received appropriations from Congress, 
and named Admiral Byrd commander of the Antarctic expedition. The 
State Department drafted instructions for Byrd, which were approved by 
the other interested Government departments. 

The Byrd expedition completed its work in March and April, 1940, 
after discovering eight hundred miles of coast line that explorers had 
been trying to find for more than a hundred years, in addition to fourteen 
new islands and six new mountain ranges, and 150,000 square miles of 
hitherto unseen area. On August i, I wrote to the President commending 
Byrd and pointing out the importance of his discoveries and explorations. 

To return to the northern part of the world, the question of Nor¬ 
wegian and Danish shipping in our ports or under charter to American 
citizens gave us many difficulties after the Nazi invasion of those coun¬ 
tries. In response to an inquiry I made on April 11, 1940, Britain in¬ 
formed us that for the time being she was treating Danish shipping as 
enemy shipping and, if the Germans established a puppet government 
in Norway, it might be necessary to treat Norwegian shipping in the same 
fashion. However, the British were giving full consideration to the Ameri¬ 
can interest in vessels chartered by Americans. 

Norwegian shipping quickly ceased to be a problem when the King 
of Norway decreed the requisitioning of all Norwegian-owned ships and 
the establishment in London of a Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission 
to control them, working in close cooperation with the British. Danish 
shipping, however, presented a more difficult problem. 

Britain, believing that Danish shipping operating under the German- 
controlled Government at Copenhagen would be of service to the enemy, 
wanted Danish ships transferred during the war to the British flag. The 
Danish Shipping Committee, established in New York under the sponsor- 
.ship of Minister de Kauffmann, refused. On May 22 the British Embassy 
sent me a memorandum promising that, if the Danish Committee agreed 
to the transfer to the British flag of Danish ships now in neutral ports, 
the British Government would meet our minimum requirements, with 
some modifications. Britain asked us to use our influence with the Danish 
shipowners and with the shipping committee in New York to induce them 
to accept the Allied proposals. We made it clear to both sides, however, 
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that we had no share in the dispute, other than to see that the Arne 
who had interests in t^e ships were not injured. The unfortunate disp' 
dragged on, and the Danish ships remained tied up in American pi 
for more than a year. 

In June the Department, acting on the President’s behalf, arran^^^ 
for the Crown Princess of Norway and her children, who had taken refufl 
in Stockholm, to come to the United States on an American ship. We gavi[| 
them passage on the Army transport American Legion, which, after oblahifi 
ing assurances of safe conduct from the German and British GovefH*^ 
ments, we had sent to Petsamo, Finland, to bring to America those Amr^* 
cans in Scandinavia who wished to be evacuated. 

Our Minister to Norway, Mrs. Harriman, had also found refuge 
Stockholm, after a dramatic and perilous flight from Oslo. She cabled mil 
on May 23 that it appeared impracticable for her to join the Norwegil^ 
Government, then in the extreme end of northern Norway, and that fof 
her to return to Oslo might be interpreted by the Germans as recognitHi 
by us that Oslo remained the seat of the Norwegian Government. Shi 
suggested that she remain in Stockholm until the situation around Narvik 
had clarified, saying that she had access to information in Stockholm OQ S 
developments in Norway. I agreed. 

After Mrs. Harriman cabled on June i that she was planning to joto 
the Norwegian Government the following week, I replied that we preferrt 4 
her to stay for the time being in Stockholm, because it might later be neo* 
essary that she go to Oslo to contact the occupation authorities and use her| 
good offices as our representative to alleviate the situation there. We 
lieved that for her to have been recently at the seat of the Norwegian 
Government might prejudice the German authorities against such a mo 

It never proved feasible to send Mrs. Harriman back to Oslo. Wi 
the Norwegian Government took up residence in London, we arran; 
diplomatic representation with it there. 

Our problems over Norway and Denmark, however, had alread; 
been overshadowed by the German invasion of the Low Countries and 
France, far more momentous and far more dangerous to ourselves. 


I 55: Cataclysm in Europe 

I AT 10:50 o’clock on the night of May 9, 1940, the telephone 

rang in my apartment, and the excited voice of Ambassador Cudahy in 
Brussels informed me that heavy German air forces were over Luxem¬ 
burg and flying into Belgium and were reported over The Netherlands. 
I Cudahy informed us of large concentrations of German forces ~X)n th0 
‘ frontiers of Belgium, Luxemburg, and The Netherlands, and of Belgium’s 
expectation that the Germans would attack probably at dawn, 

I knew then that the cataclysm foreshadowed in my New Year’s 
message of January 1 was at hand. The 'Nazi hordes were ready to plunge 
! across new borders and tear Western European civilization to bits, 
i I telephoned the President, informed him of Cudahy’s message, then 

' telephoned some of my Department associates, and went to my office, ar¬ 
riving there soon after eleven o’clock, a little in advance of the others. I 
immediately put in a number of telephone calls to key European capitals. 
When I reached Cudahy, he informed me that Luxemburg had been in¬ 
vaded, that German planes were bombing the airport near Brussels, and 
that the Germans seemed to be attacking Belgium, Holland, and Luxem¬ 
burg simultaneously. 

I then requested the appropriate officials to draw up the necessary 
proclamations and regulations applying the Neutrality Act to Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxemburg. At two o’clock, saddened that the fate of 
Poland was now being inflicted upon other countries whose only desire was 
to remain at peace, I returned home and to bed, though not to sleep. 

For some weeks dispatches from our missions abroad had apprised 
us of the probability of a Nazi invasion of the Low Countries and France. 
As early as April i, Ambassador Cudahy reported to me a statement to 
him by the Belgian Foreign Minister that Germany planned a major 
offensive in the west about April 15. Alexander Kirk, Charge in Berlin, 
cabled that a German offensive about the same date was possible against 
Holland and Belgium. Minister Gordon cabled from The Hague on April 
5 that an attack against Holland was possible in the near future. 

Hitler’s invasion of Scandinavia diminished in no way the flow of 
these reports. On April 9, the day of the invasion of Norway and Denmark, 
Minister Gordon reported to me from The Hague that the Netherlands 
Foreign Office had received accurate information the previous week rela- 
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live to the imminent invasion of Scandinavia, and that the same soui 
said Germany would fallow this move with a major offensive in the wl 
The Netherlands Government was making preparations accordinglyjj 
On April 13 Gordon cabled me that the Netherlands seemed as c\i 
to being invaded as was possible without actual invasion. He referred^ 
the fact that his audiences with Queen Wilhelmina in November, i( 
and January, 1940, when a German invasion had seemed in thei ofl 
had had a salutary effect, and suggested I propose to the President 
he send a message which Gordon could hand the Queen, I sent this $U 
gestion to the President. 

After getting the President’s reaction, I cabled Gordon on the foll^ 
ing day that, although I would otherwise question the advisability 
our taking the initiative, he was authorized to request an audience if 
Netherlands Government suggested it, since that Government was in 
best position to judge the effectiveness of the Minister’s previous audie 
with the Queen. d 

Ambassador Cudahy cabled the President and me on April 18 
King Leopold had requested him to inform the President he thoughitij 
only a matter of time until Belgium would be invaded. The King ask 
the President to draw* up a statement to be published the next 
German invasion seemed imminent declaring that the United States coulj|| 
not be indifferent to a violation of the neutrality of Belgium, would 
deeply shocked thereby, and that the British and French were noti thillkii| 
ing of a peace designed to humiliate the German people and to deit 
Germany, )| 

I showed this message to the President prior to his departuit liKj 
Warm Springs that evening. did not feel inclined to issue such^ a mi 
sage at that time. I cabled Cudahy accordingly the following day, adding j 
that we wanted to be as helpful as we could, were watching the situith 
closely and would like the Ambassador to keep us promptly informid 
^developments. -41 

Kirk in Berlin cabled me on April 17 stressing the uneasiness ot 
the neutral countries anywhere near Germany, Italy, or Russia, and Utgii 
ing the President to notify the belligerents and their associates that thf 
United States would immediately break diplomatic relations with.any 
of them violating a neutral country. There was virtually no assuritiDli 
however, that any such move would have the slightest effect. 

Throughout the winter of 1939-1940, Ambassador Bullitt in Piflg 
had sent the President and me many communications in which ha iiadl# 
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skeptically of the ability of the French to resist a German attack. From 
London, Ambassador Kennedy cabled the President and me on April 26 
giving a long, dismal picture of the state of unpreparedness there and 
the lack of efficiency of the British Government. He said that, as we knew, 
this bearish streak of his was not a new one, for it had started before 
Munich. Kennedy possessed a keen, not to say brilliant, mind and intense 
energy, and always spoke bluntly and courageously when necessary. He 
was alert and conscientious in the performance of his every duty. Never¬ 
theless, neither the President nor I could see eye to eye with him in his 
extreme pessimism over Britain’s future. 

During that winter and spring the President and I had done what we 
could, in conversations with British and French officials, to emphasize the 
probably impending danger. We had gone out of our way, once the arms 
embargo was removed in November, 1939, to afford the British and 
French facilities for the purchase of American arms. French orders for 
arms became appreciable, but British orders remained comparatively 
negligible. Before Hitler struck at the Low Countries, the President was 
already appealing to Mussolini to remain out of the war. 

Finally, on May 7 Minister Gordon cabled me from The Hague that 
the Foreign Office expected a German invasion of The Netherlands and 
Belgium, perhaps within twenty-four to forty-eight hours. The following 
day Ambassador Cudahy cabled a report that a German ultimatum was 
about to be presented to the Netherlands and Belgian Governments. On 
May 9 Gordon cabled a similar report from The Hague, but said the 
Dutch Foreign Office believed a German invasion of Holland might well 
occur without any warning. 

And then Hitler struck. 

At first our attention centered on the Low Countries. The crisis in 
France did not come until several days later. On May 10 the President 
froze the credits of Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg in the United States 
so that the Nazis could not get possession of them. That night, in an 
address to the Eighth Pan American Scientific Congress, which we had 
drafted in the State Department, he referred to the invasion of the Low 
Countries and said: “We have come, therefore, to the reluctant conclu¬ 
sion that a continuance of these processes of arms presents a definite 
challenge to the continuation of the type of civilization to which all of 
us in the three Americas have been accustomed.” 

We applied the Neutrality Act on May ii to the Low Countries. 
We began additional preparations for the evacuation of Americans who, 
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lulled by the long period of “phony war,” had remained in Europe. Wt 
took over the representation of the interests of Belgium and Luxemburg til 
Berlin, and of various Allies in Brussels and The Hague. Our diplomstIj[’ 
staffs at Berlin, Brussels, The Hague, Copenhagen, and Oslo now ha^l 
heavier duties as they assumed the diplomatic representation of a numbil 
of governments, I 

King Leopold of. the Belgians cabled the President on May 10, illij 
forming him of the German attack and of Belgium’s determination t0| 
defend her independence, and asking for his moral support. Mr. Roosevelt] 
sent the message to the State Department for reply, which went forwaittj 
on May ii, saying: “The people of the United States hope, as do I, that] 
policies which seek to dominate peaceful and independent peoples throui^ . 
force and military aggression may be arrested, and that the GovernmilJ 
and people of Belgium may preserve their integrity and their freedoHL*^ 
On the very day of . the German invasion, Winston Churchill becaa^ 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. The President and I welcomed thi 
change. If ever there was a moment when events required a strong, rew* 
lute man at the bead of the British Government, it was now, I had fol« 
lowed Mr. Churchill’s ideas for several years. I was particularly interested 
in them because they paralleled the ideas I was stating at the time. White 
I was warning nations to be on the alert against the Axis he was warning 
Britain to wake up. Then in opposition tb the Chamberlain Governmeull 
his was virtually the only important voice in Britain sounding the alarnSi 
The Foreign Minister of Panama, Dr. Narciso Garay, cabled me OQ 
May 13 asking our reaction to a suggestion by the Uruguayan Govern* 
ment that all the American Republics make a joint protest over the In* 
vasion of the Low Countries. I immediately replied favorably, as did th# 
other Republics, and a declaration of protest was made on May tg. 

With the armies of the Allies staggering back under the GertfUUI 
attack, I spoke in Washington on May 13 to the American Society of 
International Law, of which I was then President: 

“It is no exaggeration to say that never before, in the entire history 
of the human race, has the problem of the preservation and developmOtll 
of order under law presented itself with such urgent acuteness , , , 

“The specter of a new descent into the conditions of internalionAl 
anarchy which characterized the Dark Ages looms on the horizon todiyt 
I am profoundly convinced that it menaces the civilized existence of;, milH 
kind—of every nation and of every individual. . . . 

“Our own nation ... is not secure against that menace. We camuril 
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shut it out by attempting to isolate and insulate ourselves. We cannot be 
certain of safety and security when a large part of the world outside our 
borders is dominated by forces of international lawlessness.” 

Netherlands organized resistance to the German onslaught ceased 
on May 14, four days after the invasion. Two days later Netherlands 
Minister Dr. Alexander Loudon informed me that Queen Wilhelmina and 
the Government were being established in London, The Netherlands re¬ 
mained at war with Germany, fighting would continue in those parts of 
the country not occupied by the enemy, and the Netherlands Navy would 
remain in the war. 

But even more catastrophic than the news of German successes in the 
Low Countries were the cables Ambassador Bullitt sent the President and 
me on May 15. The Germans, advancing with overwhelming forces of 
tanks and dive bombers, had broken through the French Army at Sedan, 
Premier Reynaud had telephoned to Prime Minister Churchill that, since 
the Germans had broken through, the war might be lost in the course of 
a few days. In Reynaud’s opinion, it would be lost unless Britain sent her 
fighter-plane strength to France at once. Churchill promised to recommend 
this to the War Cabinet, insisting to Reynaud, however, that there was 
no chance of the war being lost. Reynaud replied that Churchill knew 
that as long as he, Reynaud, remained Premier, France would fight to 
the bitter end, 

Bullitt chanced to be with the Minister of National Defense, the 
former Premier Daladier, when General Gamelin telephoned the news of 
the Sedan collapse, endangering the whole French Army. Daladier said 
it was obvious that, unless God granted a miracle like that of the battle 
of the Marne in the First World War, the French Army would be crushed 
utterly. The British, he said, were criticuing the French and not throw- 
ing all they had into the fight. 

On the same day. May 15, Ambassador Kennedy cabled to the Presi¬ 
dent and me a striking conversation he had just had with Mr. Churchill, 
'rhe Prime Minister had said he was sending the President a message on 
the next day that he considered the chances of the Allies’ winning slight if 
Italy entered the war. The French were asking for more troops, but he was 
unwilling to send men from England because he was convinced that within 
a month England would be vigorously attacked. He added he intended to 
ask for a loan of thirty or forty of our old destroyers and also whatever 
planes we could spare. 

The Prime Minister ended with a ringing statement, a forerunner of 
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similar battle cries in the near future which rallied around him all thoil 
not intimidated by the Ijjlazi might. Regardless of what Germany wcmM 
do to England and France, he said, England would never give up as lon(( 
as he remained a power in public life, even if she were burned ' Wl thf 
ground. The Government, he asserted, would move to Canada, take thi 
fleet with it, and fight on. 

Kennedy, however, concluded his dispatch by asking what we could 
do, and saying it seemed to him that if we had to fight to protect Oli 
lives we should do better fighting in our own back yard. 

The President and I were asking each other the same questioii In 
those fateful days, but we- reached a different conclusion from Kennedy^* 
It seemed to us we should do better to keep the fighting away froiii OUP 
own back yard. This we could do by helping Britain and France remalii 
on their feet. Then came the question. Exactly what could we do to help 
them? On the political side we had to bear in mind that, although tht 
American people were seeing ever more clearly where their interests* lay 
in the European War, there was still a strong isolationist sentiment in and 
out of Congress. Many of the isolationists maintained that the Unitad 
States could go peacefully on her way whoever won the war in Europi, 
On the material side stood the question, Exactly what war supplies could 
we sell Britain and France, and how quickly could we get them to thi 
theater of war? 

Of one point the President and I had not the slightest doubt; namely^ 
that an Allied victory was essential to the security of the United Stateii 

Hastily surveying the field, the President decided to scrape togethif 
ev^ry available war plane to ship to France. Bullitt cabled me on May 
14 suggesting France be permitted to send an aircraft carrier to pick 
them up. After talking to the President, I replied the following day that 
it would be impossible to load the planes at New York because of the pro* 
visions of international law and American statutes, but they could be flown 
to a port on the east coast of Canada, possibly Halifax, and loaded then* 
This was done—but too late for them to get to France. The Presidwit 
was also willing to turn over to France two thousand 75-millimeter guni 
from our World War supply. These would have gone to France had 
been able to continue fighting. After the collapse of France a large num¬ 
ber of them went to Britain. 

It was also evident to the President and me that the enormous supe¬ 
riority of the German Army revealed by the lightning occupation of Hf)I» 
land and the break-through at Sedan required the revising of all our esH* 
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mates for the rearming of the United States. The President discussed with 
me the project of a special message to Congress requesting a virtual 
doubling of the military appropriations for the year, in which I fully con¬ 
curred. Bullitt had sent me a cable for the President on May 13 stressing 
the importance of increasing our production of planes, because of the vital 
part planes were playing in the German advance. I thereupon suggested 
to the President that he tell Congress that the United States should aim 
for a production of 50,000 planes a year. I had already mentioned this 
figure to my associates. The reaction of Mr. Roosevelt was the same as 
that of my associates—^he was literally speechless, for 50,000 planes was 
ten times our current annual production. 

I argued, however, that it was best to aim at a high figure and take 
the long view. Such a production did not seem so impossible to me as it 
seemed to others. I felt that the mere mention of the figure, with our 
tremendous productive capacities known to the world, would have a good 
effect in stimulating our own people, in comforting the Allies, and in giv¬ 
ing cause for worry to the Axis. 

The President forthwith agreed. In his message to Congress on May 
16 he said he would like to see the nation geared to a production of 
50,000 planes a year. He asked for additional appropriations for all 
branches of the armed forces totaling $1,182,000,000. But, significantly, 
he asked Congress not to hamper or delay the delivery of American-made 
planes to foreign nations that had ordered them or might seek to pur¬ 
chase more planes. In other words, our own rearmament must not be at 
the expense of the democracies we were seeking to aid. 

Now began a series of extraordinary, almost hysterical appeals to the 
President from Premier Reynaud. The French Premier was understand¬ 
ably alarmed and excited over the terrific German victories. But he asked 
the impossible, 

Alexis Leger, ^ Secretary General of the French Foreign Office, in¬ 
formed Ambassador Bullitt on May 18 that Reynaud intended that eve¬ 
ning to send a personal appeal to the President asking if it might be 
possible for Mr. Roosevelt to obtain from Congress a declaration of war 
against Germany. Bullitt cabled the President and me his reply to Leger: 
that such an appeal would be worse than useless, that the President would 
not ask Congress to declare war on Germany, and that Congress would 
vote almost unanimously against a declaration of war. He pointed out 
bluntly t6 Leger that if Reynaud made such an appeal it would be purely 
for the record—Reynaud wished some day to be able to show he had* 
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appealed to the President of the United States and the President had 
rejected his appeal. Bullitt commented also that this seemed to him to ba 
cheap, and that the moment was too serious, not only for France and Eng- | 
land but also for the United States, to have anything but frank dealing i 
among the three Governments. ^ ' 4 

The President and I agreed that Bullitt’s response to Leger echoed^ 
our own reaction. 

That evening Bullitt saw Reynaud himself, who said he had thoughft ; 
of sending us a formal note. Bullitt cabled the President and me thlt 
Reynaud had intended stating the following: 

Reynaud was perfectly convinced that, if the French were defeatedp j 
Britain would be strangled in short order by German submarines based on | 
French ports, and by German planes based on France and the Low Couil* ’j 
tries. Also, that Hitler would have little trouble in installing Nazi regiitWl* | 
ill many South American countries and would threaten the United Staletf i 
itself in the near future as directly and completely as he was then threat- | 
ening France. It would enormously encourage France and England and Jj 
immensely influence Italy if we could make a public statement that, If | 
France and England were defeated, the vital interests of the United i; 
States would be threatened, and that the United States, in defense ol t 
these interests, could not permit the fall of France and England, 

Bullitt correctly pointed out to Reynaud that Congress alone could 
declare war, and at the present time would not declare war on Germany 1 
A statement such as Reynaud wanted would therefore be without phyil- 
cal force. Bullitt added that, however much public opinion might hav# 
progressed in the United States in recent days, our people were not ready 
for a declaration of war. In fact, they were aroused largely because they 
realized our own military weakness; they were determined not to send 
American soldiers to Europe, and they were keenly conscious that we Had 
* virtually no planes to send to JEurope, and that the fleet was properly j 
stationed in the Pacific. 

Bullitt gave us his opinion that Reynaud had not thought ihi 
matter out and had decided to send a note for the record, but was fore** 
stalled by Bullitt’s conversation with Leger that afternoon. 

After the President and I discussed the Reynaud conversation, ihi 
President talked to Bullitt on the telephone and informed him that any* < 
thing of this nature was out of the question. 1 

Bullitt so informed Reynaud. But on May 22 he cabled again to lay 
that Re5maud told him he could not leave the matter in suspense. It wai 
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now more vitally important than when he last discussed it four days 
before. France had received information from both Italy and Sweden 
that, if the Germans should gain a spectacular victory in the present battle 
in northern France, Hitler intended to offer France a separate and 
generous peace. Moreover, Reynaud had said to Bullitt two days before, 
as the Ambassador cabled me, that French defenses against the German 
tanks were like walls of sand that a child puts up against waves on the 
seashore. 

Reynaud said that, if Hitler made such a proposal at a moment of 
great discouragement in France, there was an enormous danger that the 
French public would be disposed to accept it. Reynaud himself admitted 
that such acceptance would be as suicidal as Czechoslovakia’s giving up 
the Sudetenland in 1938. From that moment on, France would live under 
the heel of Germany and, as soon as Hitler found it convenient, he would 
occupy all of France just as he had occupied all of Czechoslovakia. Also, 
a German victory over England would follow in a few weeks. Reynaud 
then believed that in a matter of months German soldiers and thousands 
of planes would be in South America, the Panama Canal would be 
destroyed by air bombardment, and the American army would be able to 
offer little resistance. 

Aid short of war from the United States, he considered inadequate 
to save France and Britain. If we did not give military support in addition 
to that, we should have to face the Germans in the United States. He did 
not ask for our troops; but, if we should come into the war, keep our 
main fleet in the Pacific but send to Europe the Atlantic fleet and all the 
airplanes we could get together, with pilots, and launch all American 
industry into war production, the tide might be turned. 

Reynaud said he knew Congress would not vote for war, but sug¬ 
gested the President call the most influential Senator^ and Representatives 
together and convince them that a declaration of war was necessary to 
protect the United States. A combination of the American, British, and 
French fleets, he commented, was the only real guarantee that Hitler 
would not some day be in the White House. With such a combination we 
could keep the Germans out of Latin America and go on fighting for fifty 
years, if necessary, even though Britain and France were conquered. 

The Premier finally hoped that, if a German peace offer were made' 
to France, the President on the same day would go to Congress and ask 
for a declaration of war. No other course could save us Americans from 
the Germans. Reynaud felt certain that the President was now face to 
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face with one of the most momentous decisions that ever confronted a 
human being. 

The attitude of the British was calmer and more realistic, even ^ 
though they were a little slow or reluctant to realize that France was 
rapidly being defeated. Ambassador Lothian came on May 20 to hand me 
a series of suggestions from his Government as to what we might do to 
help Britain. After talking to the President on May 12 and giving him an 
outline of Britain’s armaments needs, he had cabled his Government to ask 
in what other ways we could be of assistance. The series of communica¬ 
tions he gave me represented the Churchill Cabinet’s reply. 

Britain suggested that we put into operation an export control scheme 
similar to that operated by the Allies. This would do away with a large 
part of the friction inevitable in the administration of contraband control. 
The Allied Governments would consult with us to determine priority of 
distribution of all available supplies. Britain suggested that the President 
invite the Latin American governments to adhere to this joint control. 

Pending the setting up of such a control, Britain suggested th^ blocks 
ing of all German balances in the United States; prevention of the sale 
of bearer securities obtained by the Germans in occupied territories; an 
extension of the navicert system; a restriction on exports to Italy; andj 
as “the most valuable help America can give,” the sale of materials and 
foodstuffs to the Allies at low prices or on easy credit, especially supplies 
of war cut off by recent events in northern and western Europe. 

I passed these suggestions on to the President. In due course some of' 
them came to fruition. 

Two days later Lothian sent me a letter enclosing a letter for the 
President. Mr. Roosevelt having, decided to send three light warships to 
Lisbon, largely to assist in the evacuation of Americans, Lothian asked 
him to keep them there as an influence to deter Spain from entering the 
war, since this would make it easier to keep Gibraltar in Allied handsl 
He said large numbers of German “tourists” had been entering Spain, and 
the “fifth columns” in Spain and Portugal were actively working against 
the regimes of Franco and Salazar, who wished to preserve neutrality, irts 
order to replace them by regimes that would act in concert with the Axisi 

The military situation in France was now rapidly deteriorating. On 
May 18 Reynaud had made Marshal Retain Vice Premier, assumed 
Daladier’s Ministry of War himself, and made Daladier Foreign MinisterJ 
The following day he appointed General Maxime Weygand to head the 
supreme army command, replacing General Gamelin. Bullitt on May 27 
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delivered to Weygand a message from the President expressing confidence 
in the new commander. 

With France apparently falling I held a series of conferences with 
my associates, and asked them to consider the possible eventualities of the 
war situation in Europe, with particular reference to their effects on the 
United States and the Western Hemisphere. We came to the general 
conclusion that the position of the Allied armies was desperate, and our 
attention centered on the necessity for preserving the British and French 
fleets in being, out of Hitler’s hands. We realized that, if they or sub¬ 
stantial portions of them were added to the German fleet and possibly the 
Italian fleet—Mussolini was certainly getting ready to plunge into the 
conflict—our position in the Atlantic would be dangerous in the extreme, 
unless we moved the Pacific fleet into the Atlantic, in which event Japan 
would inevitably swallow the whole of Southeast Asia. 

We had no doubt of the effect a negotiated peace would have on us. 
It would mean complete domination by Hitler of Europe presumably and 
the British and French fleets probably. We and the other nations not 
actual participants in the war would not be allowed seats at the peace table. 
We would be sitting off by ourselves on our own isolated continents, bliss¬ 
fully imagining that we could be real factors in the exclusively Hitler peace. 

The President agreed that we should make a direct appeal to the 
British and French Governments on the subject of their navies. We 
accordingly drafted telegrams ,which I sent out on May 26. 

To Bullitt I said the President desired him to say at once to Reynaud 
and Daladier that, while we still hoped the invasion would be checked, 
nevertheless, if worse came to worst, we considered retention of the French 
fleet as being vital to the reconstitution of France and her colonies and to 
control of the oceans and to getting less harsh peace terms. We suggested 
that the French fleet must not be bottled up in the Mediterranean. The 
warships in the eastern Mediterranean should be in position to leave 
through the Suez Canal. Those in the western Mediterranean should be 
able to pass Gibraltar and, if the catastrophe came, to go to the West 
Indies or to safe ports in French West Africa. 

We then suggested that, if the Germans held out alluring offers based 
on surrender of the fleet, the French Government should remember that 
such offers had no ultimate value, and that, if the fleet were removed to 
safe places, France s condition could be no worse, but actually would be 
far stronger. 

Our message to the British Government conveyed the same thought 
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with regard to the British fleet. On May 20 Churchill had sent the Prelll 
dent a message emphasizing the dangers facing Britain and indicatil| 
that, if she were conquered by Hitler, the sole remaining bargaining coim 
ter with Germany would be the fleet. The President now took up this lanj 
thought in his message to the Prime Minister. He suggested that, at tl )4 
worst, the British fleet could retire to Canada, and assured Mr. Churdl|| 
that the United States would not permit Germany or any other nofl( 
American Power to seize Canada or British Western Hemisphere p 03 B«| 
sions. Germany could not win the war except as concerned militai| 
operations within Europe, so long as the British and French fleets rt| 
mained intact. The message asked Churchill what possible confidence aa] 
British Government could have that Germany would fulfill less haril 
peace terms, and suggested that if the time came—God forbid—when | 
British Government found it necessary to ask for peace terms from Cell 
many, all ships under construction in the British Isles should be destroy 4 ( 
and all merchant ships in British ports should leave immediately for ttl 
Empire ports. ^ 

Mr. Roosevelt said to the Prime Minister that we were doing evWjp 
thing possible to cooperate with the British Purchasing Mission and || 
facilitate and expedite deliveries. He promised to give every pusiltl 
consideration to specific requests Churchill might send him. 

The reaction of both Re3maud and Churchill to these message# W| 
stout. The fleets would not be surrendered. 

Bullitt wanted to go further and tie our suggestions with regard t 
the fleets to active steps on our own part, particularly the sending of tfe 
Atlantic fleet to the Mediterranean. He also suggested we dispatch.^ 
cruiser to Bordeaux with 5,000^to 10,000 sub-machine guns and aminu 4 | 
tion, since Reynaud and he feared an uprising in Paris by the Communil(| 
who, following the party line throughout the world, had hampered l|| 
defense of France. The same cruiser would bring to this side of llM 
Atlantic a cargo of French gold. We did send, on May 29, the crulldl 
Vincennes and two destroyers to Casablanca to carry nearly $2SO,ooo,*K 
in gold to the United States for safe keeping. 1 

Reynaud’s appeals now became yet more frantic. Bullitt cabled itf 
on May 28 that Reynaud suggested that the President of the Fren* 
Republic and the King of England address a joint appeal to Prcaidl* 
Roosevelt. Reynaud had written out one sentence of the appeal wiM 
Bullitt saw him. It read: “The armies fighting to preserve the liberlle# fl 
the world have been stabbed in the back.” Reynaud said he had etiiiup 
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evidence to convince him that, if France and England were conquered. 
Hitler would move almost immediately against the United States. 

Reynaud said he knew perfectly well that we could not fly an army 
to France in planes that did not exist, even if we were to declare war on 
Germany tomorrow. But there was our fleet. The Atlantic fleet should be 
sent at once to the Mediterranean. This act might at least prevent another 
stab in the back, this time from Mussolini. 

On that same day King Leopold surrendered the Belgian army to the 
Germans. Just prior to the surrender he wrote a letter to the President 
setting forth his reasons for the surrender. He handed the letter to Ambas- 
.sador Cudahy on June 2 for transmission to the President. Cudahy, in 
Brussels, had been out of communication with the State Department since 
May 16, the day before the German occupation of the city. He gave the 
message to German military authorities for transmission through Berlin, 
but it was never received here. It was not until Cudahy went to Berlin 
himself on June 7 that the Department received a duplicate and sent it 
to the White House. 

Leopold maintained that Belgium and her army had done their 
“whole duty”; the last means of resistance were gone; he saw no point in 
continuing a conflict that would lead to “our extermination without help¬ 
ing the Allies”; and he himself was determined to remain on Belgian 
soil to share the fate of his people and army. He felt called upon to 
explain this to the President without delay because of “the solicitude 
which the United States have always shown Belgium.” 

We received this communication in the spirit in which it was sent. 
It was not up to us to judge whether the King had acted rightly or 
wrongly, wisely or unwisely. 

The military position of the Allies was now falling to bits. The British 
had begun to withdraw their army from Dunkirk in one of the bravest 
operations in all military history, and the French were reeling back 
toward Paris. 

Reynaud^s appeals continued on a rising pitch. Bullitt cabled the 
President and me on May 29 that Reynaud, saying it was “now or never 
for the United States,” suggested that the Atlantic fleet be sent to Tangier. 
He predicted that, if Mussolini were informed that we were doing so after 
the fleet started, he would not dare to strike. Otherwise he would strike, 
and in a very few months we should face alone a joint attack by Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

After talking over this message with the President, I cabled Bullitt 
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on May 30 Mr. Roosevelt's decision that it was absolutely impossible tc 
consider sending the fleet to the Mediterranean. The presence of our flee 
in the Pacific at this rtme we considered to be a very practical contribll 
tion to the maintenance of peace in that ocean. The British Governine, 
appreciated the importance of this contribution, and we assumed tt, 
French Government did too. The warships we had in the Atlantic wert 
required for patrol duty or for special service in South and Central Araef* 
ican waters, (We were obligated by the Declaration of Panama to conduct 
such patrols; moreover, removing our warships from the western Atlantjl 
would have produced an adverse reaction in Latin America.) J 

The presence of an American fleet at this time in the Mediterraneaijf 
I added, would result in very serious risks. It would be impossible to hast 
the fleet on any ports in or near the Mediterranean should Italy entefe 
the war. And unless we sent a fleet sufficiently large to be effective, the 
impression created would be just the opposite of what we wanted. 

When Bullitt communicated this reply, Reynaud commented thfi 
France was most grateful for the presence of our fleet in the PaciL 
because, without firing a shot, it was keeping the war from spreading 
the French and British Empires in the Far East. He hoped that the fleetjj 
would stay there, but he thought the Atlantic "fleet could play exactly th 
same role in the Mediterranean. Unfortunately, the Atlantic fleet wa^ 
very small compared to the Pacific fleet, and it would have had little if 1 
any effect on a desperado like Mussolini. 

The President now sent another message to Congress, on May 311. 
asking for additional military appropriations of more than one billioifl 
dollars and for authority to call the National Guard into active servio^f 

As Britain completed the evacuation from Dunkirk, she made It 
clear to France that she would send no more planes to the Continenti 
The British Ambassador in Paris explained to Bullitt that the rate of 
destruction of planes in battle was so great that if Britain sent over hef 
remaining planes, none would be left in two weeks. Since there was no 
longer any hope of saving Paris or even the French army, it seemed wiser! 
to keep the planes in England for the forthcoming Battle of Britain. 

In response to Reynaud's almost pitiful pleas for backing, the Presi¬ 
dent urged Mr: Churchill to send planes to France; but the Prime Minister 


refused. Bullitt, outraged by this decision, communicated to the President 
and me on June 5 his fear that the British might be conserving their air 
force and fleet so as to use them as bargaining points in negotiations with 
Hitler. 
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The President and I, however, thought differently. France was 
finished, but we were convinced that Britain, under Churchill's indomi¬ 
table leadership, intended to fight on. There would be no negotiations 
between London and Berlin. Only the day before Bullitt's telegram, 
Churchill had made his magnificent speech in the House of Commons 
which he concluded by saying: “We shall never surrender, and even if, 
which I do not for the moment believe, this island or a large part of it 
were subjugated and starving, then our empire beyond the seas, armed 
and guarded by the British fleet, will carry on the struggle until in God's 
good time the New Wqrld, with all its power and might, sets forth to the 
liberation and rescue of the Old." 

The President and I believed Mr. Churchill meant what he said. Had 
we had any doubt of Britain's determination to keep on fitting, we would 
not have taken the steps we did to get material aid to her. There would 
have been no logic in sending arms to Britain if we had thought that, 
before they arrived there, Churchill's government would surrender to 
Germany. 

The Administration was frantically trying to get together every 
available weapon for Britain. On May 29 I had amended the Neutrality 
Act regulations so that American pilots could deliver American planes to 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada, for shipment to Europe. A day or two 
later I informed the President of the existence of a 1917 statute, brought 
to light by Joseph C. Green, Chief of the Department’s Division of Con¬ 
trols, whereby Army and Navy aircraft could be traded back to the manu¬ 
facturers for immediate resale to the Allies. The President decided to send 
to Britain half a million rifles, eight hundred 75-millimeter field artillery 
guns, many hundreds of machine guns, and several hundred planes, most 
of which had originally been destined for France. The Department c6m- 
municated to the Canadian Government the President's informal opinion 
that American pilots might enlist in the Canadian air force provided they 
were not obliged to take an oath of allegiance to Canada. 

But we could not go further and declare war, however much many 
statesmen throughout the world wanted us to do so. When Australian 
Minister Casey came to see me on June 6, he emphatically expressed the 
joint view of himself and Australian High Commissioner S. M. Bruce in 
London that Germany could conquer Britain. He said that, since we were 
doing about all we could in every legitimate and practical way to sell 
equipment and supplies to the Allies, he would be extremely interested to 
see this Government declare war. 
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“That,” I promptly said, “is unthinkable in the present situation.” 1 
I reviewed to him the many large steps we were taking to aiiUH 
Britain, but he then said that the moral effect of a declaration of war hM 
the United States, would be very great. M 

I again summarily dismissed this idea, and reminded him that 1M 
were doing all possible in the circumstances, without becoming involvid 
in a military war or making a military alliance. 

Churchiirs decision not to send British planes to France, hoWtviU 
sound it later proved for the Battle of Britain, had an immediate and un 4 
fortunate psychological effect on the French Government. Vice FremlfM 
retain expressed this to Bullitt on June 4. He felt the British wouliAl 
permit the French to fight to the last and then, with quantities of troopi 1 
and planes on British soil and a dominant navy, would make a C0II|% J 
promise peace with Hitler. Unless Britain sent its air force and rescfft 31 
divisions to France, he believed the French Government should come li \ 
terms with Germany immediately, whatever might happen to England* ? I 
This thought of terms with Germany now began to dominate Uif i 
French Cabinet. Dispatches from Bullitt reflected ever more the likelihodi I 
that a French surrender was only a matter of days. The Germans will | 
driving toward Paris. On June 10 the French Government left the capital 
for Tours. I 

And on that day Mussolini declared war on France and BritaiQ. j 


I 
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56 : Stab in the Back 

NO GOVERNMENT ever made a more sincere effort to keep 
another Government from going to war than the United States in the case 
of Italy. Five months of appeal and pressure from us preceded Mussolini’s 
entrance into the conflict. 

In January, 1940, the President, receiving Italian Ambassador Prince 
Colonna, emphasized his satisfaction that public opinion in the United^ 
States had become markedly more friendly toward Italy because she had 
maintained her neutrality during the present conflict. Mr. Roosevelt also 
expressed the hope that she would remain neutral. 

When Welles went to Rome in February, the President instructed 
him to present these same views on his behalf to Mussolini. 

After Myron Taylor began his conversations with Pope Pius XII on 
February 27, he asked the Pope’s opinion as to whether the President 
could helpfully use his influence with Mussolini to persuade him to remain 
nonbelligerent. The Pope said the President’s influence with Mussolini 
would be helpful. 

Hitler’s rapid conquest of Norway and the complete inability of 
Britain and France to bring effective aid to that country obviously im¬ 
pressed Mussolini. Ambassador Phillips wrote from Rome on April 12: 

“The political atmosphere of Rome these days is very unsettling, 
knowing, as we all do, that Mussolini remains intensely pro-German and 
anti-English, and knowing also his susceptibility to German pressure. One 
cannot be sure that he will preserve his balanced position between the 
belligerents. Presumably he will not make any new move until he is con¬ 
vinced that the Germans will come out victorious. JBut the point is that 
one will never know in time when he has come to that conclusion. When 
he does reach that point, he may act suddenly. ... No one, whether in 
or out of the Government here, has the slightest idea of what this one- 
man Government intends to do in certain eventualities.” 

Then on April 20 Myron Taylor sent me two cables for the Presi¬ 
dent. In one he said there was real danger of Mussolini’s joining Hitler 
or engaging separately in aggression in new fields. He quoted the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, Maglione, as urging the President to take action 
within two or three days, preferably immediately. In the other cable he 
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quoted the Pope as urging an immediate message from the President 
Mussolini. The Pope said^ he would make a parallel endeavor at this tin 

Upon receiving these cables I communicated with the President wh 
was at Warm Springs, Georgia. He felt that in the two expressions he hi 4 i 
already made to Mussolini, through the Italian Ambassador and WellH^ 
he had said enough. In reviewing to the President the cables we had 
receiving' from many capitals, it did not seem to us that action by MutlOf 
lini was likely to occur in a matter of days. At Mr. Roosevelt's requesl^^ 
cabled Taylor on April 25 that the President did not feel that a useffl 
purpose would be served at that particular moment by repeating again 
Mussolini a message which in effect had been twice delivered. 

My own faith in the value of these personal appeals had alwayl 
been low, and I had said so to the President on several occasions. It Wi| 
even lower now, in view of the failure of such appeals as he had made In 
recent years. I could not but remember the almost insolent reply Mussi>» 
lini had made to his plea for peace at the time of the Italo-Abyssinlih 
War. 


On the following day, however, Taylor again cabled, saying that hi 
had once more seen the Pope and Cardinal Maglione, who reemphasiiM 
their previous suggestions. Taylor reported the Vatican's belief that k sur* 
prise move by Mussolini was quite likely, especially since it was belli| 
said that he would need to move suddenly in order to overcome such oppo* 
sition as existed in Italy against going to war. 

The President returned to Washington on Sunday April 28. I'mit 
him at the station and went with him to the White House. I went bvtf 
with him the cables from Taylor and informed him that the British and 
French Governments were also worried that Mussolini would throw hlf 
forces into the war. The President thereupon decided he should make alt 
appeal to Mussolini, this time in the form of a written message. 

We at the State Department began working with the President t hi 
following day on a draft. At about this time British Ambassador Lothian 
came to me with a message from his Government that the terrain in Non 
way was so difficult that the British and French might have some prelimU 
nary reverses. This would be the period when the greatest effort would bi 
made by Germany to get Mussolini to enter the war. Britain wanted Ul 
to know this so that, in view of our interest in keeping the war from* 
spreading, we might find something further to say to Mussolini to per# 
suade him to keep out of the war, at least for the present. I pTomiaed 
Lothian we would give his request due attention, but I did not tell bin 
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of the decision the President had already made. If our move was to have 
any success—which I doubted in any event—it would have to be done 
entirely on our own, and with an absence of publicity. 

The drafting of the message was completed that afternoon, April 29, 
and went forward by cable to Mussolini that evening. “A further exten¬ 
sion of the area of hostilities,” the President said, '‘would necessarily have 
far-reaching and unforeseeable consequences, not only in Europe, but also 
in the Near and the Far East, in Africa, and in the three Americas. No 
man can today predict with assurance, should such a further extension 
take place, what the ultimate result might be—or foretell what nations, 
however determined they may today be to remain at peace, might yet 
eventually find it imperative in their own defense to enter the war.” 

The' following day Taylor cabled the President that the Pope had 
fulfilled his part of the proposed parallel action by sending a handwritten 
message to Mussolini direct. 

Mussolini received Phillips on May i to have the President's message 
read to him. He said that Germany could not be beaten, and that peace in 
Europe could not be considered without recognizing the “new geography” 
resulting from Hitler's conquests. As for Italy, her situation as a “pris¬ 
oner within the Mediterranean” was intolerable, and he inveighed against 
Britain's possession of the Suez Canal and Gibraltar. 

Mussolini was actually more conciliatory orally to Phillips than in 
his written reply to the President, handed in at the White House by 
Ambassador Colonna on May 2. He now blamed the Allies for the inva¬ 
sion of Scandinavia. He said Germany and Italy opposed further exten¬ 
sion of the conflict, but peace was not possible until “the fundamental 
problems of Italian liberty” had been settled. He pointedly recalled that 
Italy had never concerned herself with the relations of the American Re¬ 
publics with one another and therefore might ask for “reciprocity with 
regard to European affairs. 

The following day Phillips cabled me that he had seen Count Ciano, 
Mussolini's son-in-law and Foreign Minister, who told him Britain's de¬ 
cision to withdraw her merchant marine from the Mediterranean had 
come as a surprise to Rome, since Italy had no intention of going to war 
unless the Allies attacked Italy. 

Immediately after the invasion of the Low Countries began, Phillips 
again cabled me on May 10 that he had seen Ciano, who had just come 
from Mussolini. Ciano assured him that no change had been decided upon 
or was contemplated as a result of the new invasion. While Mussolini 
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desired to carry out his obligations under the Axis alliance, Ciano 
no situation had developed which called for Italy's going to war. 

Just Tour days later, however, the situation had changed entirilj 
Phillips then cabled me Ciano's statement to him that, whereas a w« 
before he thought chances of Italy's remaining out of the war were 50—J 
they were now 90-10 in favor of participation. Ciano said MussoliniJ 
made up his mind. The information received from Hitler on the prog 
of his campaigns had always been correct, and the information recdn 
that morning clearly showed complete German victories in Belgium 
Holland. . 

There was near-consternation in London and Paris when they 
ceived this news. Ambassador Bullitt cabled me a frantic request that 
President bring more pressure to bear on Mussolini. Premier Reynauil 
told him that, with the participation of Italy in the war, the result wo 
be tragic not only for France and Britain but also for every country 
the world, including the United States. Reynaud asked that some of 
over-age destroyers be sold to Britain and France because of the Italli 
submarine attacks he expected in the Mediterranean. 

When Phillips's cable reached the Department, I sent it to the Pri 
dent. He thereupon decided to make another appeal to Mussolini. Agg 
we at the State Department worked with him on the text. It went forwi 
at midnight that same day, May 14, in a cable from me to Phillips, 

“I have sent word to Your Excellency before that I am a realist," 
President said. ^^As a realist you also will, I know, recognize that if 
war should extend throughout the world it would pass beyond the contI 
of heads of States, would encompass the destruction of millions of Hvf 
and the best of what we call the liberty and culture of civilization, 
no man, no matter how omniscient, can foretell the result either to 
self or his own. people." 

Phillips tried to see Mussolini personally again, but Mussolini 
word that he preferred to receive the President's second message througll 
his Foreign Office. Three days later, on May 18, Phillips cabled Mui 
lini's reply: “Italy is and intends to remain allied with Germany, 

Italy cannot remain absent at a moment in which the fate of Eurup# 
is at stake." 

On the same day Phillips cabled me that he had no doubt Italy WJU| 
on the edge of a precipice, but he did doubt whether “there la a jxjrarm 
in Italy who knows definitely what or when Mussolini's next move will 
be." 
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Meantime, during the few days preceding this reply, Bullitt in Paris, 
who had the closest possible contacts with the French Government and 
reflected their natural consternation over the catastrophic turn in the 
fighting, cabled numerous suggestions for action on our part toward Italy. 
He proposed that the President request the Pope to threaten Mussolini 
with excommunication if Italy should enter the war and to denounce 
Hitler's invasions on spiritual grounds approaching a bull of excommuni¬ 
cation. He also suggested that our Atlantic fleet be sent on a courtesy visit 
to Greece, that Italian immigrant remittances be cut off if Italy went to 
war, and that Italian immigrants and Italo-Americans adopt resolutions 
opposing Italy's participating in the conflict. 

On the day Mussolini's reply was received, British Ambassador 
Lothian came in to see me. He read me a memorandum from his Govern¬ 
ment proposing that we immediately embargo shipments of strategic ma¬ 
terials to Italy as a means of keeping Italy out of the war. 

I talked over these various suggestions with the President. If there 
was any step that had a reasonable chance of succeeding, we were willing 
to take it. But it was clear that Mussolini's mind was made up. Hitler’s 
victories were so stupendous that Mussolini had reason to believe that 
the whole war would be over shortly, and that any action we saw fit to 
adopt would come too late. 

As for sending the Atlantic fleet to Europe, we had to bear in mind 
that any indication that we were directing any large-scale naval attention 
to that continent might prove an irresistible temptation to Japan to act 
in the Orient. Japan was even then searching frantically for every lever 
with which to pry advantages for herself from the military debacle in 
Europe. 

French Foreign Minister Daladier suggested to us, through the 
French Ambassador on May 20, that President Roosevelt ask the Presi¬ 
dents of the American Republics to join with him in an appeal to Musso¬ 
lini. The President's reaction to this suggestion coincided with mine, and 
I asked Welles to inform the Ambassador the following day that we 
thought such a move would produce an effect the opposite of that desired 
by his Government. To use the President's phrase, it would give Musso¬ 
lini the impression that the United States and the other American Repub¬ 
lics were “ganging up" on him. Also, if the President were to make a 
request of this nature to the other American Republics, we should have 
to make known to them the texts of his previous messages to Mussolini, 
which would be inexpedient. 
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Phillips cabled me on May 21 that Mussolini was simply waiting to 
see how the military situation in northern France and Belgium worked/, 
out, and that, if the Germans broke through the present Allied defensajj 
positions, “Mussolini will probably consider that Italy’s moment has^ 
arrived.” 

Then on May 25 Churchill and Reynaud invited the President toj 
make a further demarche toward Mussolini. They suggested that he : 
a statement to him on these lines: 

(1) The President had reason to believe that Britain and Franc 
knew Italy entertained certain territorial grievances against them. 

(2) Britain and France were fully disposed to consider Italian elate 
now with a view to reaching an agreement that would satisfy reasonabl 
Italian claims at the end of the war. 

(3) The Allies would admit Italy to the peace conference with ft] 
status equal to that of any belligerent, 

Churchill and Reynaud suggested that the President should add that^ 
the United States would do its utmost to see to it that any agreema 
reached would be carried out, provided Italy refrained from going to waf ]j 
against Britain and France. 

These various suggestions were to be made by the President actii 
on his own behalf and not as an agent of the Allies. 

The President agreed without much difficulty to this approach^ Hi 
did say, however, that, rather than act at the instance of the British/and 
the French, he preferred to pursue the next logical step in his prevlotil 
correspondence with Mussolini on the same general subject, which hi 
had begun on his own initiative, and without any request from any 
Government, , 

The President’s message, which we drafted at the State Departmeil|j 
went forward in a cable from me to Ambassador Phillips on May 26. 
it the President said that if Mussolini were willing to inform him erf 
Italy’s specific desires, he would communicate them to Britain and Francti 
If an agreement were arrived at, he said, it would involve an assuranci 
to him by Britain and France that they would faithfully execute it at tht 
end of the war and would welcome Italy in the peace conference with Ik 
status equal to that of the belligerents. Also, it would involve ah asaUN 
ance to him by Mussolini that the execution of the agreement woulrf 
satisfy the claims of Italy, and that Italy would not enter the war. 

Here was something concrete and specific. It went well beyond thi 
President’s previous messages, which were limited to words of appail 
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together with a veiled threat that the United States herself might even¬ 
tually have to enter the war. Now Mussolini had before him a definite 
proposal whereby he could have obtained any reasonable demands with¬ 
out recourse to war, with the United States guaranteeing that Britain and 
France would live up to their agreement. 

But the following day Phillips cabled me Mussolini’s “NoI” Ciano 
said to him that Mussolini’s intention was not merely to realize the legiti¬ 
mate aspirations of Italy but also to fulfill his obligations under the alli¬ 
ance with Germany. Mussolini desired to keep his “freedom of action” 
and was not disposed to engage in any negotiations, because these would 
not be “in accordance with the spirit of Fascism.” Finally, “any attempt 
to prevent Italy from fulfilling her engagements is not well regarded.” 

The President, undaunted by the fact that each time Mussolini re¬ 
plied his tone became more hostile, wanted a still further appeal to go 
forward to the Italian dictator. We accordingly worked on it, and I cabled 
it to Phillips on May 30. This time the President said that a further exten¬ 
sion of the war as a result of Italian participation “would at once result 
in an increase in the rearmament program of the United States itself 
and in a redoubling of the efforts of the Government of the United States 
to facilitate in every practical way the securing within the United States 
by the Allied Powers of all the supplies and materiel which they may 
require.” The President reminded Mussolini of our historic interests in 
the Mediterranean, which we had upheld for nearly one hundred and fifty 
years, 

Mussolini’s reply was even more definite and hostile than before. 
Phillips cabled on May 31 Ciano’s statement that Mussolini had made 
his decision to enter the war and it was now only a matter of days. When 
Phillips had commented that a profound change would occur in the atti¬ 
tude of the American public toward Italy if Italy entered the war, Ciano 
replied that this fact had already been taken into consideration. 

The following day Phillips cabled Mussolini’s own statement that he 
desired to fulfill his engagements with Germany and preferred not to 
receive “any further pressure” since this “would only stiffen his attitude.” 
He said he did not believe that Italy’s intervention would necessarily en¬ 
large the war in the Mediterranean, and he questioned our claim to inter¬ 
ests in the Mediterranean, saying these were the same as Italy had in 
the Caribbean. 

Ciano wanted Phillips’s opinion as to whether the United States 
would go to war. When Phillips replied that he could not say so certainly. 
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but that Italy’s entrance into the war would go a long way in leading 
the" United States in the direction of war, Ciano commented that he waS’ 
very definitely of the opinion that the United States would, in fact, enter 
the war. He said he had great admiration for the American soldier, with^ 
whom he had come in contact in China, and he realized the immen 
power of our nation. 

At this point France made a direct offer to Mussolini to settle Italy’s 
territorial claims. Bullitt cabled me on June 3, however, that Ciano r^lie 
to the French Ambassador in Rome that Mussolini was not interests 
in receiving any French territories by peaceful negotiation. He had de*; 
cided to make war on France, and there would be no reply to the Frenc 
note. 

The President and Welles now entertained the idea of a still furtbef ■ 
appeal to Mussolini, using the French offer as a springboard. A draft of 
the message was prepared in the State Department. But by now I had had 
more than enough of such appeals to a bandit who was determined on 
war to satisfy his own vanity and wish for glory. I strongly opposed S€nd< 
ing the message. I said that the French Government had not asked us to 
back up its offer, and that Mussolini’s last communication to the Piesl^i 
dent left little doubt that he had taken his decision to cast Italy mtaf 
the war. Another message from the President would simply invite a sharp* 
retort from Mussolini. We had had enough insult from that quarter, 
already. 

My objections held, and this message, which was ready on June 7, 
was not sent. 

It was no surprise to any of us when Mussolini declared war against^ 
Britain and France on June 10. Nqr were we surprised that he had waited^ 
so long. It had been obvious that he was simply calculating his chancel; 
holding back until he was certain that France was crumbling, that Britaja; 
would fall within a few weeks, and that his own participation would gain 
him all and cost him nothing. 

That night the President spoke at the University of Virginia. He 
reviewed the many efforts he had made to prevent Italy from entering 
the war. Then he said: 

“On this loth day of June, 1940, the hand that held the dagger im 
struck it into the back of its neighbor.” 

This phrase was contained in the draft we had worked on in the Statfi 
Department. Welles suggested to the President that it come out, on th§ 
ground that it would so prejudice Mussolini that it would be imposalbli 
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to obtain his cooperation when the time came to make peace. Actually 
the idea of the stab in the back had been expressed by Premier Reynaud 
as early as May 20 and occurred several times in cables from Bullitt. 
The President removed the phrase from his text, but changed his mind 
en route to Charlottesville and reinserted it. 

Neither the President nor I believed, as did so many statesmen in 
Europe, that the entrance of Italy into the war, coupled with the sweeping 
German victories in France, meant the end of the war. We were more 
determined than ever to provide Britain, plus the remnants of the over¬ 
run democracies, with all the help we could. The President said at Char¬ 
lottesville: 

“In our unity, in our American unity, we will pursue two obvious 
and simultaneous 'courses; we will extend to the opponents of force the 
material resources of this nation; and, at the same time, we will harness 
and speed up the use of those resources in order that we ourselves in the 
Americas may have equipment and training equal to the task of any 
emergency and every defense.” 

Ironically, Italian Ambassador Prince Colonna that same day sent 
me a note, in reply to the usual semiannual notes I had dispatched re¬ 
questing pa3mient from governments indebted to us. While Mussolini was 
prepared to spend billions in going to war, his Government regretted that 
it was still unable “at the present moment” to submit any proposals for 
settling its debt to us. 

At the State Department we already had drawn up all the necessary 
proclamations whereby the President would apply the Neutrality Act to 
Italy and extend the combat zone into the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, as well as the various regulations I would issue concerning travel of 
Americans, solicitation of funds, and the like. These were put out on 
June 10 and ii. 

On the day after Mussolini’s declaration of war the Italian Am¬ 
bassador again called upon me and handed me an official announcement 
of the declaration. Colonna remarked that his mission that day was dis¬ 
agreeable. 

“I must be as candid as you are,” I replied, “and tell you it is my 
deliberate judgment that Italy’s entry into the war will prove deeply 
disappointing to peoples everywhere. It will constitute one of the greatest 
human tragedies. The implications of the announcement you’ve handed 
me are broad and far-reaching.” 

Few episodes in history have seemed so cynical to me as Mussolini’s 
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declaration of war against Britain and France. He had virtually de€lai4)fe 
war a month before he eptered it. He gave his enemies to understailAip 
would fight them and would reject any offer they made him, but he lel^ 
the date for hostilities to be filled in at his convenience. He coolly W&!U 4 | 
until German arms had almost completed the collapse of France ani 
there seemed no danger in thrusting Italy into the conflict. He consultw 
none of the 40,000,000 Italians he destined to disaster. i \ 


57 : Fall of France 


PREMIER'REYNAUD, just before leaving Paris with his Gov¬ 
ernment a few hours after Mussolini declared war, cabled a dramatic ap¬ 
peal to President Roosevelt to state publicly that the United States would 
support the Allies by all means short of an expeditionary force. 

“We shall fight/’ he said, “in front of Paris; we shall fight behind 
Paris; we shall close ourselves in one of our provinces to fight, and if we 
should be driven out of it we shall establish ourselves in North Africa to 
continue the fight, and if necessary in our American possessions.” 

The President and I knew the French could not fight in front of Paris 
or behind Paris, or close themselves in one of their provinces (Reynaud 
had Brittany in mind). But it was still possible to retain control of the 
fleet, withdraw to North Africa, and carry on the fight from there. 

With all the best intentions and good will in the world, we also knew 
there were physical and political limits on what we could do to aid 
France. The fight for France was effectively over, there was nothing we 
could possibly do to keep Hitler from conquering metropolitan France, 
We therefore sought to make a reply that would encourage Reynaud and 
his Government to carry on from North Africa and to preserve the French 
fleet intact. 

While this answer was in preparation, British Ambassador Lothian 
sent me on June 11 a message from Mr. Churchill for the President. The 
Prime Minister said he was fortified by the President’s speech at Char¬ 
lottesville the nigtt before. Everything must be done, he continued, to 
keep France in the fight and prevent the fall of Paris from becoming the 
occasion for any kind of parley with the Germans. If Hitler were thus 
baffled of quick results, he would turn upon Britain, and the British were 
preparing to resist his fury. Churchill promised that, as soon as British 
troops were equipped on the much higher scale needed for continental 
service, they would be sent to France in 1941. Churchill stressed his need 
for airplanes and thirty or forty reconditioned old destroyers from us. 

Two days later I transmitted the President’s reply to Reynaud, in 
which he said he was particularly impressed by the Premier’s declaration 
that France would continue to fight, even in North Africa and the At¬ 
lantic. “It is most important to remember,” he said, “that the French and 
British fleets continue mastery of the Atlantic and other oceans; also to 
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remember that vital materials from the outside world are necessary ta I 
maintain all armies.” '^le President assured him that our efforts to aMl 
the Allies were being redoubled. I 

Reynaud sent the President a further appeal on the following dljrJ 
this time going well beyond his previous message by saying: “The onM 
chance of saving the French nation, vanguard of democracies, and throiim 
her to save England, by whose side France could then remain with btfl 
powerful navy, is to throw into the balance, this very day, the weighftjof 
American power. 

“It is the only chance also of keeping Hitler, after he has destrtq^ 
France, and then England, from attacking America,. thus renewing 
fight of the Horatii against the three Curiatii.” 

Conceding that a declaration of war did not depend on the PresidfiBl 
alone, Reynaud nevertheless concluded: “But I must tell you at this hout| 
so grave in our history as in yours, that if you cannot give to France^io 
the hours to come the certainty that the United States will come into tlH 
war within a very short time, the fate of the world will change.” 

Reynaud had now carried out the intention he had cherished siHM 
May 18, of getting on record as appealing for an American declaratloft 
of war, without which France would fall. We had made every effort 10 
convince him of the impossibility of such a declaration by Congrpai it 
that time, but he had determined to make the appeal just the samd Hll 
desperate situation explained his desperate action. That evening, Ai ihO 
radio, he asked that “clouds of war planes from .across the Atlantic^comO 
to crush the evil force that dominates Europe.” But Reynaud knew, juit 
as well as he knew that the President could not declare war, that tlMI 
were no “clouds of war planes”*to come from across the Atlantic, 

The President and I both appreciated the intensity of Reynaud’s ii* 
citement; but we did not agree with his premise that England could hi 
saved only through France, and that after France fell England would 
fall too. 

We drafted what reply we could, which went forward on June l|i 
After expressing admiration for the courage of the French, the PresIdiM 
promised ever greater material aid to the Allies, and said that so long lH 
the French people continued to defend their liberty they could count m 
ever increasing war material and supplies from the United States, III 
stated that the United States would not recognize any attempts to infrlq(|^^ 
by force the independence and territorial integrity of France. But he hirf 
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to caution Reynaud that these statements carried no implication of mili¬ 
tary commitments, which only Congress could make. 

The Germans occupied Paris on June 14, the day before the Presi¬ 
dent's reply. Ambassador Bullitt acted with the military governor in turn¬ 
ing the undefended city over to the Germans without loss of life. Bullitt, 
at his own wish, had remained behind rather than accompany the French 
Government to Tours and then to Bordeaux. His thought was that he 
could render greater service to the Allied cause and to the people of Paris 
by remaining on, at least temporarily, under German occupation, than 
by going with the French Government in flight. He had in mind the action 
of American Ambassador Myron Herrick, who remained in Paris instead 
of accompanying the French Government to Bordeaux during the First 
World War. 

This decision, in my opinion, was unfortunate. It deprived Bullitt of 
all contact with the French Government during the crucial week between 
June 10, when it left Paris, and June 17, when it asked for an armistice. 
Had Bullitt, with his unequaled contacts with the leaders of the French 
Government, been able to represent us during those historic days, it is 
possible, if not probable, that that Government would have taken the 
fleet, gone to North Africa, and continued the fight from there. 

Bullitt^s place was taken by Ambassador Biddle, who had been in 
Paris representing us to the Polish Government-in-exile. Biddle was a fine 
diplomat, but his contacts and influence with the French Government 
were not to be compared to those of Bullitt. 

Bullitt explained to me later that, three years before this event, he 
had disdussed this very possibility with Mr. Roosevelt, and they had agreed 
that Bullitt should remain in Paris if the Germans were about to occupy it- 
They had before them the precedent not' only of Herrick but also of 
Gouverneur Morris, who stayed in Paris during the Terror of the French 
Revolution, and of Minister Washburne, who remained during the siege 
of Paris and the Commune in 1870^1871. The precedent of Herrick was 
not altogether apropos, since in 1914 there had been a good fighting 
chance to save Paris, whereas in 1940 the German occupation, as the 
French armies collapsed, was inevitable. Bullitt said that he had dis¬ 
cussed the matter with the President again in February, 1940, when he 
was home on leave, and the President again had agreed with him on this 
point. 

In any event, as the Germans approached Paris, Bullitt communi¬ 
cated to the President direct that he knew the State Department would 
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oppose the proposal he was about to make, hence he was approaching 
him personally. He then proposed staying in Paris, instead of going witil 
the French Government. 

Bullitt had communicated directly with the President on many ocoi* 
sions by telephone and cable. He also employed a private code he bl 4 
worked out solely with the President. Liking the dramatic side of fofel)PI 
affairs, Mr. Roosevelt did not discourage the practice. This routine reachltf 
a climax in the tragic days of France's defeat. The result was that at tlnsll 
the State Department remained in the dark as to what Bullitt was thinking 
and doing, although the President informed me of many of these commwio 
cations from Bullitt and always gave me full information when I asked him 
about any particular item. 

When I became aware of Bullitt’s proposal I went to see the^ Prfll< 
dent. 1 said I opposed this project and thought our Ambassador khutlM 
go with the French Government. It seemed to me that his influence wllk 
the German occupation authorities in Paris would be very small, becauii 
his strong anti-Nazi sentiments were well known to the German GoviHl* 
ment. On the other hand, his influence with the French Government ml|^| 
be decisive. 

The President himself then telephoned Bullitt and said that he anil 
I thought the Ambassador ought to leave Paris with the Government, lit 
made the argument that Bullitt might be murdered by either the sCiimmtM 
nists or the Nazis, since he was hated by both. Bullitt said he coulil 
run away from danger, and argued the President out of his oppo»ll|fi||^ 

Mr, Roosevelt, however, returned to the belief that Bullitt 
go with the French Government. On June ii, two days after thia telfpliutie 
conversation, I forwarded to BulUtt a cable signed by the President, 
said: *Tt is strongly recommended that if all foreign chiefs of uibwIiiH 
follow French Government to its temporary Capital, you should dii lUii^ 
wise. Because it is impossible here to know last minute developmpiiU Mf 
the wishes of the French Government, I must rely on your discretion 4 w) 
assume you Will make your decision in the best interests of 
States and of humanity.” If he remained behind, Bullitt, being <Ht ihe 
spot, was, “as a red-blooded American,” to do what he could kn 
life. 

No one can say what would have been the precise effect o( Hull 1 ( 1^1 
influence had he been able to exercise it personally on the Govcrnmniil it 
Tours and Bordeaux. Churchill himself, even by a personal vlllt In 1 
the dispatch of envoys and messages to Bordeaux, and the offer of ft ioUmH 
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between Britain and France, was unable to keep France in the war and 
to get more than paper assurances regarding the fleet. But then the French 
Government was angered at the Churchill Government, whereas our own 
influence with Reynaud and his cabinet was of the highest. I feel that, 
with Bullitt at Reynaud's side, we should have had a reasonable chance 
to induce the French Cabinet to continue the fight with the fleet and 
colonies. 

Nevertheless, to my mind Bullitt was both capable and sincere. And, 
having the courage of his convictions, he naturally did not hesitate to 
proclaim and pursue them. 

At Tours and then at Bordeaux Ambassador Biddle took up the 
struggle, seeing Reynaud, Petain, Minister of the Navy Admiral Darlan, 
Daladier, and others, and impressing upon them again and again our view 
that France, with her navy intact, should continue to resist. Biddle’s dis¬ 
patches gave us a vivid narrative of the drama being played within the 
French Cabinet, with Reynaud opposing an armistice and Petain favoring 
it, while from outside the Cabinet the sinister Laval began to use his in¬ 
fluence for capitulation. 

Then on the night of June i6 Reynaud resigned, and Petain formed 
a new Cabinet, with Baudouin as Foreign Minister and Admiral Darlan 
as Minister of Marine, to seek an armistice. Biddle at midnight saw the 
new Foreign Minister, who assured him formally that the fleet would 
never be surrendered to Germany. As a guarantee thereof, he added, Ad¬ 
miral Darlan, whose views were well known on this subject, had been 
named Minister of Marine. In the early hours of June 17 the Petain Gov¬ 
ernment requested an armistice of Germany and Italy. 

We immediately took a series of actions in Washington. The Presi¬ 
dent issued an Executive order freezing French assets in the United 
States. I sent notes to the German and Italian Governments informing 
them we would not recognize any transfer, and would not acquiesce in 
uny attempt to transfer, any geographic region of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere from one non-American Power to another non-American Power. 
This had reference to French and Dutch possessions in the New World. 
I cabled a similar message from the President to Petain at Bordeaux. 
This informed Petain the United States would be prepared to constitute 
an in ter-American trusteeship over French possessions here, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the other American Republics, which would continue only until 
I'rance had regained her independence. Also, I cabled the twenty other 
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American Republics asking their agreement to an inter-American conltf* . 
ence at Havana as soon^s possible to discuss this and other question!/ 

Later that day French Ambassador Count de Saint-Quentin handful 
the State Department a note stating that the French Govemmoit wiil.j 
resolved not to yield to any condition contrary to national honor, dignll)f| | 
or independence. “If, in reply to the overtures made to Germany/' tlM j 
note said, “inacceptable demands should be returned, it is with hetol 
resolution that the whole country, preferring to suffer what it could nil 
accept, would continue the struggle on bases in the French Empire unUl 
the day when the common effort of all free peoples would lead to III 
liberation.” 

All the assurances we had received regarding the fleet were, howevff| 
oral or paper ones. The major assurances sought by Churchill on his il 4 i| 
that the fleet be sent to British ports, or by the President on his side, thi| 
it be sent out of the Mediterranean to West African or West Indies porlii 
had not been met. With the exception of those warships already in Brltlil 
or West Indies ports, it lay within possible capturing distance of till 
Germans and Italians, or it could still be surrendered to the Axis UlukHf 
the terms of the armistice to be agreed to. 

The British and American Governments therefore made desperil# 
efforts to ensure the safety of the French Navy. Churchill sent hitt Mill 
Lord of the Admiralty, his First Sea Lord, and his Secretary for the OlliN 
nies to Bordeaux to represent him. After discussing the situation wlUt till 
President, I sent one of the strongest cables of my career to Atnbiti^mlll 
Biddle at Bordeaux for communication to the Petain Government* 

“The President,” I said, “desires that you obtain immediately ||| 
interview with Admiral Darlan*and subsequently, if possible, with fill 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and state that the views of this Govermtl!||| 
with regard to the disposition of the French fleet have been mnde v$ff 
clear to the French Government on previous occasions. The Pr*nilf!ii||| 
desires you to say that in the opinion of this Government, ahotilil llH 
French Government, before concluding any armistice with the Gin'mailli 
fail to see that the fleet is kept out of the hands of her opponcntu, tlH 
French Government will fatally impair the preservation of tM 
Empire and the eventual restoration of French independence tnll 
omy. Furthermore, should the French Government fail to take tklie 
and permit the French fleet to be surrendered to Germany, tbi 
Government will permanently lose the friendship and good wfll of (In 
Government of the United States.” iJk 
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This was almost a brutal message, but the situation was such that 
only a stronge message could, serve any purpose. 

Biddle handed this cable to Darlan as he was about to enter a Cabi¬ 
net meeting on June i8. Biddle also called Baudouin from the meeting 
to hand him a copy. Although Baudouin seemed to Biddle keenly irritated 
over the vigor of the note, he and Darlan laid it before the Cabinet. 
The Government thereupon decided that under no circumstances should 
the fleet be turned over to the Germans, and that, if surrender were em¬ 
braced in the German terms, the armistice should be rejected. 

Biddle cabled me shortly afterwards that Baudouin assured him “in 
the name of his Government in the most solemn manner that the French 
fleet would never be surrendered to the enemy.” Baudouin added that “he 
could not, however, say that the French fleet would join the British fleet; 
it might be sent overseas or it might be sunk.” The French Cabinet was 
then discussing this last question. Biddle urged emphatically that the fleet 
be moved to safety rather than destroyed. 

Baudouin commented that the final sentence of our message, refer¬ 
ring to the permanent loss of the friendship of the American Government 
if the fleet were surrendered to Germany, had “deeply pained” his Gov¬ 
ernment. Biddle stated to us, however, his belief that, in spite of this 
natural feeling, the effect of the message was highly salutary at that 
juncture. 

Former Premier Reynaud, who regained something of his old drive 
following-his narrow escape from nervous collapse just prior to his resig¬ 
nation, sent Ambassador de Saint-Quentin a message for President 
Roosevelt at the moment he left office. The Ambassador left this with the 
President on June i8. “I wish to say to you, Mr. President,” cabled 
Reynaud, “that I feel that the reply which you made to my last message 
went to the extreme limit of what was permitted by existing circum- 
itnnces. . . - France feels that, because America exists, the form of civil- 
lasation which is hers will not die, and that the day will come when liberty 
will be reborn in old Europe.” 

Then passed several days of anxious waiting to see what the German 
irmistice terms would be, and whether France would accept them. Biddle 
Informed me on June 19 that the German reply had arrived that morning, 
Inntructing France to name delegates to an armistice meeting. Meantime 
! struggle continued among members of the French Government as to 
whether to remain in France or go to North Africa. I thereupon cabled 
Uiddle on June 19 that I felt, in the event President Lebrun or any group 
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of officials constituting the French Government moved to North Afrloif 
he should accompany th^m and take with him such members of his itii 
as he required. 

On the same day Biddle cabled us that the French had informed thl : 
Germans that negotiations for an armistice must be contingent on a ceaiii 
tion of the German advance southward. If the German advance contlnuid| 
a majority of the Government would go to North Africa and continue IlM 
fight from there. The German advance halted, and with it any real deiln 
in the French Cabinet to transfer the government to North Africa. 

Our public was now more keenly conscious of the grave danglfl 
threatening us than at any time since I had entered the State DepiHi 
ment. But on the following day, when I went to Harvard University W 
receive an honorary degree,,! used this occasion to drive home again ^ 
need for action. 

“There are at work in the world today,” I said, “powerful forcwi MM 
significance of which no individual and no nation can ignore without liH^ 
ing into a position of the gravest danger and of the utmost jeopardy. * * | 
They spring today from the same source from which they have alwi|M[ i 
sprung in the past—from godless and soulless lust for power which 
to hold men in physical slavery and spiritual degradation and to dhplMC; 
a system of peaceful and orderly relations among nations by the aliMrcItlf 1 
of wanton violence and brute force. ... 

“No more vital test has ever confronted the American people tltfti 
that which confronts it today. There are difficult and dangerous thfUl 
ahead. Our national independence and our cherished institutions are Mil 
immune from the challenge of the lust for power that already stslke 
much of the earth’s surface. Unprecedented effort and heavy sacrifices 
be required of us as the price of preserving, for ourselves and tor iHlf -' 
posterity, the kind of America that has been fostered and preserved (af - 
us by the vigilance, courage, and sacrifice of those who preceded us* 
shall succeed if we retain unimpaired the most precious heritage wlhlal 
they bequeathed us—an unshakable faith in the everlasting worth o( 
dom and honor, of truth and justice, of intellectual and spiritual intrgiH#J^' 
and an immutable determination to give our all, if need bSf iWj 
preservation of our way of life.” 

I returned to the State Department the following day to find i tUH 
couraging dispatch from Biddle. He reported that, as the FrenchKliiVSffliy 
ment remained in ignorance of Germany’s armistice terms, the 
of capitulation was growing apace. Such will to resist as still reinilMI||j| 
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was being sapped by stories of collapse at the front and by anti-British 
feeling in the Government. Shipment of war material to North Africa had 
stopped. Sinking rather than escape of the fleet seemed probable. The 
passing of time had ill served the supporters of a free government in 
Africa. 

Then, about midnight on June 21, the German armistice terms were 
received at Bordeaux. Biddle cabled me the provisions: Germany to oc¬ 
cupy the entire Atlantic and Channel coasts and leave less than one-third 
of the country to the French Government- Demobilization and disarma¬ 
ment to be immediate and complete. The entire French fleet to return to 
or remain in French ports and be dismantled under German supervision, 
with the exception of units released for the protection of the French colo¬ 
nies. The German Government declared to the French Government that 
it did not intend to use the French war fleet in harbors under German 
control for its purposes of war. 

The Petain Government agreed to these terms, and the armistice be¬ 
tween Germany and France was signed on June 22. 

With the armistice an accomplished fact, there were no further diplo¬ 
matic steps the British or American Governments could take. Biddle 
cabled me a variety of assurances from Foreign Minister Baudouin that, 
In case of last-minute German treachery as the Germans superintended the 
dismantling of the fleet, the ships would be sunk; but the Ambassador 
commented that the value of such a last-minute safeguard seemed piti¬ 
fully small. 

As the President and I minutely scrutinized the wording of Article 
VIII of the armistice terms, relating to the fleet, we could not but be 
anxious. If the Germans were to superintend the dismantling of the French 
warships, they could also seize them. As for German promises not to use 
Ihe French fleet for their own war purposes, they were worth less than 
an oat. 

When French Ambassador de Saint-Quentin came on June 27 to com¬ 
plain about our freezing of French credits in the United States, I point¬ 
edly inquired about the status of the French fleet. He said he recognized 
our interest in its disposition. 

I interrupted by saying: “France’s recovery both at home and in the 
Colonies depends primarily on the disposition of your naval and merchant 
fleet. If France loses control of the fleet, she will come completely and 
ho|'>elessly under the domination of Hitler and his economic policies of 
toliilitarian autarchy. 
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“I’ll be frank to say very earnestly and definitely that my count] 
is greatly interested in France’s not permitting Germany to get contI 
and possession of the French fleet. We have made clear to the world od 
interest in and our aid to France in the war. After we have incurred tU 
ill will of Germany by reason of this fact, it is naturally a matter of v<^ 
great importance to us if France hands to Germany a cocked gun to sbofl 
at us.” And I reminded De Saint-Quentin that his Government had sM 
to us that our fleet in the Pacific was of real value to French interestl>« 

the Far East, which were very great. J 

The Ambassador agreed entirely with what I said, but he tried 
make it appear that Germany would be more or less harmless under llljj 
promise not to use the French warships for her military purposes, f J 
“Of course,” I retorted, “nobody would trust Hitler on a promise fl 

that sort.” ( 

De Saint-Quentin also said he wished this Government would ur|^ 
upon the British the importance of agreeable relations between the Britlll 
and French Governments. He had in mind the recriminations that hl| 
been passing back and forth between Britain arid France since P^taJnIl 
request for an armistice; many French accused the British of not havlll| 
aided them to the utmost of their ability; many British blamed the Frend 
for having- failed to carry on the fight against the Nazi eriemy. '* 

“Speaking individually,” I said, “I know that no harm can coniB^ 
on the contrary, nothing but good can possibly come from the prefeerVi 
tion of friendly relations between the two Governments. I’ll keep youfj 
suggestion especially in mind.” ^ 

This now became one of the cardinal points of our policy, to ke^^ 
Britain and France on as friendly terms as possible. 

The French fleet was not our sole preoccupation. We were also piW 
occupied as to what might happen to the British fleet. Now that 
. had succumbed, Hitler was free to turn his full power against BriUtni 
The President and I believed Britain could and would resist the Nazi tit* 
tack successfully, but there were many in America and Europe who llM 
lieved with Petain and his group that Britain would be conquered or mall| 
peace within a few weeks. 

When British Ambassador Lothian came to me on June ii he ulA 
he had received from Churchill a suggestion that staff conferences be 
between naval officials of our two Governments with regard to fleet fiovf 
ments in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. I replied that I double 
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whether there would be any occasion for staff conferences, but I should 
be glad to pass his suggestion on to the President. 

Commenting then on the fact that there was much public talk with 
regard to the disposition of the British fleet in the event of the defeat of 
Britain, I said: “Any friend of Britain, like myself, knows that she will 
fight to the last penny, to the last man, and to the last ship, if necessary. 
The people primarily interested in the British Navy are the members of 
the British Empire. Great Britain, of course, will not think of turning the 
fleet over to Germany if she expects to recover from this wholly unex¬ 
pected temporary defeat due to sudden attack with new devices or 
weapons.” 

Lothian said Churchill did not remotely contemplate Germany’s get¬ 
ting the British fleet so far as his Government was concerned. The only 
danger in this respect would arise in connection with some successor gov¬ 
ernment of the Mosley (British Fascist) or Communist type. 

I recalled to him that, in the First World War, a new peace govern¬ 
ment took charge in Germany to negotiate the peace, but sank the Ger¬ 
man fleet before peace terms were formulated. 

Lothian asked if his military attache could confer with appropriate 
officials in the War Department on the effect of British and French bomb¬ 
ings inside Germany. I said I was sure our military people would be glad 
to give his attache any information at all feasible, although we could not 
be connected with any exchange of information of that nature. Subse¬ 
quently I arranged for the military attache to confer with the War De¬ 
partment on this subject, and I requested our diplomatic and consular 
officers in Germany to keep us informed on the results of British bombings 
in Germany. 

I talked further with Lothian on June 24 about the disposition of the 
British fleet. He again made the suggestion that confidential staff confer¬ 
ences be held between the appropriate military and naval officials of our 
two Governments. They would be highly important in the event the Brit¬ 
ish Government had to move to Canada, taking with it what would be 
left of the British fleet. But this would result only from a British defeat 
—and neither Lothian nor I contemplated this at all. 

I remarked that it might prove more desirable to have an exchange 
of information through diplomatic rather than army and navy officials, 
at least during this stage. I commented that it was all-important to avoid 
publicity, which might be misunderstood, even though nothing would be 
said in conferences that needed to be concealed from the public, if cor- 
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rectly interpreted and understood. What the President and I had in minj/ H 
was the possibility that ^e holding of military staff conversations woulf]^ 
'‘leak out” and opponents of the Administration, along with the isolatioii4{{H 
ists, would forthwith charge that the President was planning to get 
United States into the war. ' H 

A dramatic, though only partial, settlement of the question of thi i H 
French fleet came on July 3, The British took over the French warshlpf B 
in British ports; they informed the French Admiral in command of t 
squadron at Alexandria that they would sink his ships if he tried to talci H 
them to France where they would fall under German control; and they W 
delivered an ultimatum to the French Admiral in command of a large ■ 
portion of the French Navy, at Mers-el-Kebif, near Oran, North Africi« L 
The ultimatum required the French warships at Mers-el-Kebir to join the • 
British or else proceed to British or West Indian or United States ports to !/ 
be interned. When the French Admiral refused, the British opened fire and ^ 
put most of the French ships out of commission, killing more than i,000 
Frenchmen. H 

This was an action solely between the British and the French. It did fl 
not call for comment on our part. Nevertheless, I did not think the slU 9 
tack had beea necessary. I could not help being inexpressibly saddened I 
by this latest manifestation of the tragic break between Britain and ■ 
France- For more than seven years I had done everything I legitimately ■ 
could to keep the two major democracies of Europe working close!/ tci* 9 
gether toward the common end of law and order throughout the world, 9 
I had supported them both on every possible occasion. We three had u 
veloped a parallel policy toward the Far East. We at last saw eye to eye B 
on a program of liberal commerce. Now for the warships of Britain and 
France to fire on one another, at the very moment when the hordes Of H 
Hitler were preparing to overwhelm the last remaining bulwark of Wc]i>» m 
ern civilization in Europe, was to me a tragic blunder. 9 

A year and a half later, when Mr. Churchill was visiting the Prwi* * 1 
dent toward die end of December, 1941, I sat between the Prime MintsW 
and a British admiral at one of the luncheons the President gave for hli ' | 
distinguished visitor. The admiral asked me what I had thought ol thi . | 

British attack on the French fleet at Oran. I parried the question becsuiS 
I did not want to get up a squabble between him and Mr. Churchlllj (fir 
I had heard that the British Navy had been opposed to the attack, and 
that serious differences over it had risen within the British Goveminlfl!i 
A few minutes later, however, I brought up the subject wlt&' Mr, 
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Churchill himself. He wound up with a general statement that the Vichy 
French were not to be trusted and would have turned the fleet over to 
the Germans if the attack had not been made. He also said that, since 
many people throughout the world believed that Britain was about ready 
to surrender, he had wanted by this action to show that she still meant 
to fight. 

I was not able to go along with him in this view. 

Marshal Petain wrote to President Roosevelt to denounce what he 
called “this odious aggression.” He said there was no excuse whatever for 
it in view of the assurances that had been made to the British Govern¬ 
ment concerning the fleet. He immediately broke off diplomatic relations 
with Britain. 

Bullitt, who had left Paris after some days of German occupation, 
saw Petain, Laval, Baudouin, and others at Vichy on July 4, the day after 
the British attack. He cabled me on the 5th that their reaction was violent 
in the extreme. Several Cabinet members advocated immediate acts of 
war against Britain, but Petain resolutely opposed anything more than a 
break of diplomatic relations. The Axis was quickly trying to take ad¬ 
vantage of the violent wave of anti-British feeling by lightly modifying 
the armistice clauses with regard to the French fleet and air force and by 
permitting the Petain Government to make radio broadcasts. Petain never¬ 
theless said to Bullitt he recognized that only a defeat of Hitler by some 
other power could restore independence to France, and he therefore sin¬ 
cerely desired a British victory. He sought to minimize the breach with 
Britain by attributing it to what he called ChurchilFs personal lack of 
balance. 

Bullitt’s first impression of the group at Vichy, however, given in a 
cable to me on July i after he had talked to virtually all members of the 
Government, was discouraging. He said the French leaders desired to cut 
loose from all that France had represented during the last two genera¬ 
tions. So as to have as many companions in misery as possible, they hoped 
England would be rapidly and completely defeated by Germany and the 
Italians would suffer the same fate. They hoped that France might be¬ 
come Germany’s favorite province, a new Gau (German word for prov¬ 
ince) which would develop into a new Gaul. 

Bullitt quoted Admiral Darlan to the effect that Britain would die 
of asphyxiation even without a German invasion. Under no conditions 
would Darlan send the French fleet to Britain because the British would 
never return a single warship. And if Britain won the war the treatment 
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France would receive would be no more generous than her treatment bjJ 
Germany. ^ 

To us Mr. Churchill justified his attack on the French Navy on thl 
ground of the supreme necessity of self-defense. 

In any event, Britons who feared that the French Navy might h$ 
joined to the Germans in an overwhelming assault on the British IslM 
could now sleep of nights with a little more assurance. 


58: Democracies at Bay 


AS FRANCE FELL, Great Britain laid before us a frank and 
somber picture of her perilous position. With her back to the Atlantic wall, 
she was now fighting for her life, and she needed all the help we could 
possibly give her, ^ 

Ambassador Lothian brought me oh June 27 an aide-mSmoire from 
his Government which documented Britain's fears and hopes. Britain 
thought it was by no means improbable that the French might be com¬ 
pelled to hand over their fleet to the Germans. All European neutrals, 
with the possible exception of Turkey, might eventually fall under Ger¬ 
man or Italian domination, and Britain's position in the Mediterranean 
might be reduced to denying the Suez Canal to the enemy. 

The British Government thought that the whole Empire, with the 
possible exception of Eire, would increase its efforts to support the mother 
country, although the attitude of India might be doubtful. The British 
also thought that Japan might become more active, but that Russia, prob¬ 
ably alarmed at Hitler’s success, might cease to assist him. 

The undaunted British felt that Germany could still be defeated, but 
only by combining economic pressure, air attacks on Germany, and the 
creation of widespread revolt in the conquered territories. Toward this end 
the British Isles had to be secured as the main base for naval and air¬ 
force operations. They had to withstand the effects of large-scale air at¬ 
tacks on centers of industry and ports and of naval and air attacks against 
their sea-borne trade. 

The British Government informed us that its ability to defeat Ger¬ 
many depended on a complete blockade of Europe. Full Pan American co¬ 
operation would be essential so that raw materials might be controlled at 
the source. Relief to people in occupied territories would only prolong the 
struggle. 

As for carrying on the struggle fiom North America in the event the 
United Kingdom were overrun by the Axis, the British observed to us that, 
in resisting invasion, the whole of the home fleet would be thrown into the 
battle, and a successful invasion of the British Isles would automatically 
imply the loss of a large part of it. The remaining forces operating from 
America would be faced with considerable problems, and the combined 
German and Italian fleets, possibly augmented by French warships, might 
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extend their activities well beyond Europe. Without air bases close to 
Germany and with Brit|iin’s ability to exert economic pressure coilsidw- 
ably reduced, her chance of victory would be virtually gone, even with 
the full military and economic assistance of North America. 

Britain then stated her full requirements from us. She needed al^ 
craft, destroyers, light naval craft, military equipment and supplies; alw 
personnel, pbssibly volunteers, to man ships and aircraft. She suggest^ 
stoppage at source of all supplies to enemy countries and occupied terrj- 
tories and full cooperation in her contraband control with reference to 
the remaining European neutrals, including Asiatic Russia. She requesttd 
supplies of food, munitions, and raw materials on a credit basis, if nectl- 
sary, and merchant shipping to ply between the Americas and the United 
Kingdom. She suggested that the United States Government make e 
declaration that any attempt to change the status quo in the Far Eait 
would not be tolerated. 

I took up these various points with the President. We were even then 
making every effort humanly possible to get military equipment to BritaUl* 
Large quantities had already left our ports. We were also willing to CO* 
operate to the utmost in preventing supplies from reaching Germany. The 
Administration was supporting a bill before Congress to authorize tbf 
President to embargo the export of materials essential to our natioitil 
defense. This went into effect less than a week after my conversation with 
Lothian. And we were making strenuous efforts to uphold the status qil(i 
in the Pacific, as I shall narrate later. 

Lothian came back on July 3 and handed me two additional memci* 
randa from his Government. Britain now suggested that, if we were td 
complete our own rearmament program and at the same time provide thi 
much larger supplies necessary to enable the Allies to maintain the strug¬ 
gle, we should have to make far-reaching changes in our industrial or* 
ganization. Britain confessed that her own program had suffered severily 
from her slowness to realize this necessity. Now production for domestk 
civil consumption would have to be curtailed, and priorities given to ww 
production. 

The British felt they should inform us frankly that, although ^ Ihef 
would continue to pay for their purchases here, it would be impossible t# 
do so indefinitely because of the vast quantities they needed. They aug* 
gested an amendment of the Neutrality Act to permit American merchant* 
men to carry supplies to Britain, and a joint use of the mercantile fleets ul 
the United States and the Allies. 
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Britain renewed her previous suggestion that we cut off all exports 
to Germany, Italy, and the occupied territories. We had informed Britain 
on June 20 that we could not agree to her previous recommendation that 
we freeze German and Italian financial balances in the United States, but 
Britain urged that we reconsider. 

I discussed all these suggestions with the President. Some of them 
embraced possible actions in the domestic field, and were therefore be¬ 
yond my jurisdiction. In making others, such as that American merchant 
ships should carry cargoes to the United Kingdom, Britain failed to real¬ 
ize that such proposals by the Administration would provoke passionate 
opposition from isolationists in and out of Congress. The great majority of 
the American public were behind our efforts to aid the Allies in all ways 
possible, but they were equally resolved that we should stay out of the 
war. 

Lothian brought me a further memorandum from his Government on 
July 15, asking us to use our influence to induce Argentina, Brazil, Uru¬ 
guay, Chile, and Venezuela to take all the measures we had already taken 
to prevent the assets of the conquered countries on deposit in the Western 
Hemisphere from falling into the hands of the Axis. I was to leave four 
days later for the Havana Conference, where I discussed these questions 
with the delegations there. 

The day before my departure, Lothian brought yet another memo¬ 
randum from his Government, which laid down the British opposition to 
the extension of relief to countries occupied by the Germans. The British 
argued that the Germans had it in their power to see that the inhabitants 
of the occupied territories were adequately fed. Britain, while appreciat¬ 
ing to the full the humanitarian ideals inspiring the desire to supply re¬ 
lief to the stricken territories, was convinced it would be an entirely mis¬ 
taken policy to lengthen the war by allowing Germany to be assisted in 
the difficulties which confronted her and were of her own creation. Britain 
also said she felt obliged to treat unoccupied France in the same way as 
occupied France. 

The British stated they realized that their decision might lay them 
open to criticism; but their intention was to win the war in the shortest 
pK>ssible time and so to liberate the conquered peoples from Nazi oppres¬ 
sion. They therefore hoped our Government would be able to see the ques¬ 
tion in this light. 

I asked Lothian whether his Government did not propose to 
strengthen the basis of its action by stating publicly that so long as Ger- 
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man methods and policies were in-force, a relief undertaking at this tim 
would really be for the benefit of Germany, German armed forces, and ,| 
German citizens. He said he would bring this to the attention of hl(i | 

Government. j 

Our own humanitarian feelings were stirred by the plight of the 
cupied countries, but it was obvious to the President and me that 
sending of supplies to the conquered nations would simply lighten Hitlef*| 
obligation to furnish such supplies, and would increase his economic 
strength. In the long run the occupied countries would benefit more from 
a policy that made Hitler’s defeat more certain in a shorter time than <m 
that gave them a temporary relief. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, whose relief operations in BelglulH 
during the First World War were well and warmly remembered, was nfflf 
making relief plans for France, Belgium, and Holland. He came saVinl 
times to enlist my support. I got along well with him, and I could apprt* 
ciate his sincerity and humanitarianism; but, since his plans were in caHi 
flict with our ideas and those of Britain on winning the war, I could mi 
encourage him. 

By the time I left for the Havana Conference on July 19, our polity 
toward the Petain Government at Vichy had crystallized. There were tmt 
main facets to this policy. 

The first was to see that the French fleet was not turned over to 
Hitler. 

The second was to see that the Axis did not get possession of contfid 
of French bases in Africa or in the Western Hemisphere. In June I sent ft 
series of telegrams to all our consular representatives in the French Afri* 
can possessions, requesting thenj to keep us closely and quickly informftd 
of all developments in this connection. The status of the French mi 
Dutch possessions in the Western Hemisphere was to form the centff ill 
much of my work at Havana. 

The third was to see that the Vichy Government did not go beyiwt 
the terms of the armistice toward active collaboration with Hitler^ 'rii 
terms had dangerous possibilities, in our opinion, but if France HvikI lip 
to them she would not aid Hitler directly. If they were interpretftl mi 
enlarged, as Laval and his clique wished, they could make France a vlrlUft) 
ally of the Nazis, 

The fourth was to restore a degree of friendship between France ftll4 
Britain. The British attack on the French fleet made this difficulli M 
I felt that with the passage of a little time it was not imposslblOi' 
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The President and I had no hesitation in continuing diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with the Petain Government, while waiting to see what its ultimate 
policy would be. Diplomatic relations between Britain and France had 
been broken because of the naval engagement at Oran, but no such inci¬ 
dent lay athwart Franco-American relations. The Petain Government was 
a legal Government. When Bullitt came back to the United States at the 
end of July he expressed to the President and me his view that Marshal 
Petain was respected throughout France and was trying to restore order. 
Our only excuse for breaking off diplomatic ties with Vichy could have 
been the fact that the Petain Cabinet was leaving the democratic tradi¬ 
tions of France for a dictatorial form of government which smacked of 
fascism. But at that time we still maintained relations with such com¬ 
pletely fascist governments as those of Germany, Italy, and Spain. 

It seemed to us to be the part of common sense to continue full con¬ 
tact with Vichy, particularly since the British had no contact at all. By 
maintaining our relations we could buttress the Petain Government during 
a future that we knew would inevitably be marked by more extensive de¬ 
mands from the Germans. We could encourage the French people by con¬ 
vincing them that we were still behind them. We could keep in close touch 
with developments in French colonial possessions. We could obtain in¬ 
formation through our diplomatic and consular representatives which 
otherwise would not be available. This would be of use to both ourselves 
and the British. Ambassador Kennedy forwarded to me from London on 
June 24 a request that we keep the British Government informed on de¬ 
velopments in German-occupied France and in Italy, where it had no 
representatives. 

On the same day Ambassador Lothian said to me he expected soon to 
receive instructions from his Government to ascertain our attitude toward 
the Petain Government, then still at Bordeaux. I replied that we would 
that day announce the temporary designation of Ambassador Biddle to 
represent our Government to the French Government while it was absent 
from Paris, but that Biddle would soon return to his post with the Polish 
Government, now in London, by making his way through Spain. I added 
that Bullitt’s services were ended by a German occupation or military 
control of France, and we should expect him to return to the United 
States. Relations with the French Government would go on. 

The Churchill Government was not opposed to our continuance of 
relations with Vichy. On the contrary, we received various informal ex¬ 
pressions from that Government of the value to Britain of our maintaining 
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this contact. The British Government itself enjoyed an indirect contaiCt ^ 
with Vichy through the Canadian Legation there. J 

General Charles de Oaulle had now established the headquarters of a 
resistance movement in London, and had been recognized by Britain as 
the leader of all Free Frenchmen. This was not recognition of De Gaulte I 
as the head of a government, however, and Mr. Churchill carefully? 
avoided such recognition. Odr own attitude toward De Gaulle was that 
of waiting to see what he would do, and to what extent he could rally 
Frenchmen to his cause. There was then no question of our “recognizing*/ 
him. We could not accord him diplomatic recognition as a governmeiilf 
and at the same time maintain diplomatic relations with the Vichy Gov* 
ernment. ^ 

As'our policy toward Vichy France came into being, we noticed a/i 
new development, one that might eventually be as important as Fran^} 
or even more so in the scales of war. It seemed to me that the Soviet | 
Union, alarmed by the overwhelming German victories in France and the \ 
Low Countries, was beginning to shift toward a policy of active defense '| 
which recognized that Hitler might at some time turn his might eastward. 
Ever since the Russo-German nonaggression pact of August, 1939, Mos¬ 
cow had relied on a long war of exhaustion in the West as her best 
guarantee against Hitler’s oft expressed ambitions. Almost overnight^ 
however, the situation had changed. Hitler, freed of any active enemy j 
on the continent of Europe, was now free to shift his forces to the easL ‘ 
It behooved Stalin to get ready. i 

The aide~mimoire which Ambassador Lothian handed me on June 37 
mentioned Britain’s belief that Russia, probably becoming alarmed at 
Hitler’s success, might cease to assist him. We ourselves felt that, although 
relations between Germany and Rifssia were probably started in the direc** 
tion^ of a break, Stalin, while making his own defense moves, would do 
everything he could to maintain friendship with Hitler by continuing 
to send supplies to Germany, at least in normal amounts, in an effort to 
gain time. 

The Secretary General of the French Foreign Office, Charles Roux, . 
who had succeeded Alexis Leger, had suggested to Bullitt on May 21 that 
our Government get in touch with the Soviet Government and suggeit 
that, as two great neutral peoples who might some day be menaced by 
Germany, we should withhold any supplies possible from Germany, Bill* 
Htt commented to Charles Roux that he did not believe we could take ihli 
step. I cabled Bullitt the same day that I fully approved his attitude; we 
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were convinced, on the basis of such information as we possessed con¬ 
cerning the Soviet Government’s attitude, that such a move would serve 
no useful purpose at present. 

The attitude of the Soviet Government was clearly, if bluntly, ex¬ 
pressed when I cabled our Embassy in Moscow on May 29 to seek infor¬ 
mation concerning Soviet military movements toward Rumania. American 
Minister Gunther in Bucharest had cabled me there was a concentration 
of Russian troops along the Rumanian border and the Rumanians believed 
that Stalin, aghast at the extent of the German victories in the west, 
was seeking possession of the Rumanian province of Bessarabia in order 
to place himself in a better bargaining position toward Hitler. 

Our Charge at Moscow, Walter Thurston, after seeing Foreign Com¬ 
missar Molotov, cabled me on May 31 that Molotov had launched into a 
violent complaint against the United States—specifically at the cancella¬ 
tion of orders placed with American firms by the Soviet Union, which he 
described as unfriendly and intolerable. When Thurston explained that, 
for reasons of national defense, we were requisitioning orders placed by 
other Governments also, and therefore there was no discrimination against 
Russia, Molotov’s anger rose. He said we had no mandate to revise the 
normal methods of intercourse between Governments; our action was 
unlawful and intolerable; we must assume full responsibility for it, and 
it would bring us no good. 

At the beginning of June, however, Thurston began to inform me 
of a change of attitude on the part of the Soviet Government toward the 
Allies. Moscow, shaken by the rapidity of the German advance, now 
wanted France to continue in the war. Previously Moscow had supported 
the movement of the French Communists to impede the Reynaud Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Soviet Ambassador Oumansky, a walking insult when at his worst, 
came to see me on June 12. I knew he wanted to protest the fact that our 
own Government, for purposes of national defense, was taking over ma¬ 
chine tools previously ordered by his Government. I was aware of his 
numerous conferences on this subject with other officials of the State 
Department and of the vituperative tone he had adopted. I therefore 
opened the discussion myself. 

I emphasized at some length the extremely dislocated, lawless state 
of the world resulting from policies of countries that were carrying out 
plans of conquest by force and of rule by force. I reviewed our relations 
with Russia since our recognition of the Soviet regime in 1933, and com- 
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mented that Russia had urgently desired recognition because of the dan* 
gerous relations between her and Japan. :/ 

“I and some of my associates,” I said, “have incurred bitter critklntt 
during the past seven years because of our earnest efforts to cooperaHi 
with Russia. We had hoped that this cooperation not only would bt 
for our mutual benefit but also would be a stabilizing factor in the inter* 
national situation and would discourage heavy armaments and prevent 
war. In these efforts we have been hoi>elessly disappointed in many im* 
portant respects.” 

After mentioning the numerous efforts we had made to work with 
every other country at all disposed to go in the direction of peace, espe» 
cially Russia, I said: “It is with unspeakable disappointment and regrit 
that we have seen all our efforts come to naught. In these circumstance 
my Government has proceeded on a new policy of arming and armin| 
and arming in order to defend itself against anybody.*To this end my 
Government has no hesitation in taking necessary materials and otherwie 
conserving all the commodities needed for this day-and-night program of 
armament. If anything unlawful is done we will take the responsibilityi 
though I am not intimating that anything unlawful is being done. In any 
event, my Government has no notion of making further sacrifices or en* 
gaging in further delays that would in the slightest retard or handlcip 
its program of armament. Here it stands, and your Government ought 
to be able to understand and realize that this is exactly our position.” 

I concluded by saying that it had been a great disappointment to Ul 
not to have the cooperation of Russia to a much fuller and broader extent 
in the past seven years. This especially in view of the great lengUu to 
which we had gone to encourage ^such cooperation for peace and mutuil 
welfare. 

Oumansky began to speak of the “trade discriminations” by thii 
Government. I interrupted him by saying: 

“I’m surprised, in the light of existing exigencies, to see your Govern¬ 
ment engaging in such small topics of controversy. Your Government ll 
discriminating in favor of other countries in its trade methods, and Wf 
are saying nothing. This includes immense war supplies to Germany*” 

Oumansky remarked that this was normal trade. 

“In any event,” I replied, “it comprises immense supplies urgently 
needed for war, which fact makes it vastly different from normal trarlOi 
Russia, of course, has a perfect right to pursue this trade so far as itiy 
Government is concerned. We followed a very different policy toward 
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Italy during the Italo-Ethiopian War, when we held down our trade to 
the prewar level by a moral embargo. My primary contention, however, 
rests on our present policy of conserving materials for increasing our 
armaments.” 

I said then that in our extreme desire to see Russia pursue a course 
that would give her a great influence for peace, the President had gen¬ 
erously offered his good offices to Russia before she invaded Finland. 

Oumansky said rather sarcastically—sarcasm poured from the Am¬ 
bassador like wheat from a thresher—Yes, but his Government did not 
respond very well to the President’s speech on a certain cKcasion at that 
time. He was referring to the President’s condemnation of Russia’s inva¬ 
sion of Finland. 

“When a giant country,” I replied, “has a little microscopic helpless 
country by the throat and is choking it to death, I must agree that the 
Government of the large country is not in a position to respond or to 
react. Naturally the deepest possible silence is about the only recourse 
in such circumstances.” 

The Ambassador looked uncomfortable, but said nothing in reply. 

Having in mind the bitter and patronizing talk of Molotov to Charge 
Thurston in Moscow a few days before, and the loud, insulting talk of 
the Ambassador here in Washington on all possible occasions, I com¬ 
mented: 

“Mr. Molotov seems to have gotten on a high horse. I have also been 
hearing of the vituperative talks round and about Washington by IMr. 
Molotov’s representative here. This seems to be my compensation for 
having undergone biting criticism for seven years in my efforts to keep 
up something like desirable relations with Soviet Russia, and the reward 
for my hope of their improvement.” 

At that point Oumansky handed me a note of protest from Molotov, 
citing instances of our Government’s taking over machine tools and the 
like for which Russia had placed orders with American firms. Russia 
threatened to file claims for damages against us. 

“I have already anticipated the contents of this paper,” I said, “be¬ 
cause I have heard nothing harped on except these comparatively small 
items.” I again called his attention to our basic defense policy, and said 
that other Governments whose orders were taken over were not raving 
like his. 

When Oumansky continued to stress his complaints, I remarked that 
I could list a whole ream of earnest complaints against Russia, but I did 
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As for ourselves, we. had refused to recognize Russia's absorption of 
Baltic countries,, and we therefore could not release the credits to Rua 

In midsummer of 1940 I called Welles to my office and set for 
a division of labor between us. I said I would assume charge of the con 
versations with the Japanese Ambassador, and he should assume char 
of the conversations with the Soviet Ambassador. He should try, throu 
a series of conversations with Oumansky, to see whether some real bas 
for agreement between our two countries could be reached. He therein: 
began a succession of a score of conferences, on an average of one eac 
fortnight. I shall comment later on the outcome. 

Such was the situation in Europe—ever increasing aid going frc 
the United States to Britain; a watchful, buttressing policy on the 
of this Government toward Vichy; and Russia assuming an actively defe 
sive role toward Hitler—as I left Washington for Havana to work' witll! 
the other American Republics toward a common defense of the ben 
sphere. 


59: Assault on the Hemisphere 


HITLER’S SPECTACULAR DEFEAT of the armies of France 
and the Low Countries immediately deposited acute problems on our 
doorstep in the Western Hemisphere. 

One was the fact that France and Holland possessed islands and 
other territory in this half of the world. The French possessions ranged 
from the islands of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon off Newfoundland to the 
islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe in the Caribbean and to French 
Guiana in South America. The Netherlands had Dutch Guiana in South 
America and a string of islands in the Caribbean, including Curasao and 
Aruba with their important oil refineries. What was to become of these 
lands, and what was to be our attitude toward them and toward the 
possibility that the conquering Germans might claim them? 

The other problem was the tremendous psychological springboard 
that victory gave the Nazis to intensify their penetration of Latin Amer¬ 
ica, both politically and economically. The conquest of France and the 
Low Countries had scarcely begun when reports from our diplomatic 
missions in Latin America started coming to my desk that the Nazis were 
preparing to make Central and South America an economic appanage 
of Germany. 

German businessmen, working closely with the Nazi Party, were scat¬ 
tered all over South America. They were developing their businesses and 
digging in socially, commercially, and politically. They were using every 
method possible in the line of subversive activities. They were invading 
the universities. They were insinuating themselves into every kind of 
official and individual activity that would give them influence or control 
in their respective orbits. 

In May our vice consul at Sao Paulo, Brazil, reported that German 
businessmen in that area, confident that the war would soon end in Ger¬ 
many’s favor, had begun negotiations for resumption of trade. At least 
one firm was guaranteeing delivery in September, only four months later. 
Our Embassy in Rio reported that the German commercial attache there 
had instructed al! German commercial firms in Brazil to place their 
orders in Germany,, with delivery guaranteed for October. The German 
Ambassador in Brazil offered in mid-July to deliver war tanks during 
the latter part of September. 
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So confident of speedy victory were the German firms that they some* 
times agreed to pay fines jn event of nondelivery by the stipulated date* 
They quoted prices lower than those on United States goods, with dis* 
counts as high as 25 per cent, and offered the most liberal credit arrange* 
ments. In the face of these offers and of adverse developments in the war^ 
Latin American firms hesitated to place new orders with North Amertcail!^ 
companies. , 

The Nazis in Latin America, officials and private citizens alike, sedu* 
lously spread the thought that Germany would soon control the wholt 
economy of Europe and therefore any country or company in Latin 
America wishing to deal with any country or company anywhere ia 
Europe had better negotiate at once with the nearest German represents* 
tive. 


In general the Nazis in Latin America, according to the cables I 
received from our diplomatic missions, were making no secret of their 
plans and were boasting openly that Germany could easily conquer South 
America. Their plans ran as follows: 

(1) Use the British, French, Scandinavian, and other merchant fleetl 
to carry on commerce with Latin America at rates that would put Ameri¬ 
can lines out of business. 

(2) Blanket Latin America with German aviation lines carrying 
freight and passengers at rates with which American lines could not 
compete. 

(3) Export German and European merchandise to Latin America 
at whatever prices necessary to undersell American products. 

(4) Overthrow any Latin American Government not favorable to 
Germany and substitute one that would cooperate. 

(5) Then take over the Latin American countries as virtual depend-, 

encies. ' 

Had Hitler’s armies and air force conquered Britain, I am convincea 
Germany would have tried to pursue this prograni to the letter. It wa% 
therefore evident to me that we had to take rapid and decisive steps to 
prevent our neighbors to the South from succumbing to German 'pressure 
and propaganda. 

Our first diplomatic exchange with regard to territories in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere, however, occurred with Britain and not with Germany, 
Immediately upon the invasion of Holland, British and French troopi 
occupied the Dutch islands of Curagao and Aruba respectively to protect^ 
the valuable oil refineries there. This action was doubly important to ul 
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and'had dangerous implications because it not only concerned the Western 
Hemisphere but might also set a precedent for the Japanese to land troops 
in the Dutch East Indies, 

I at once called British Ambassador Lothian to my office on May 10. 
I began by mentioning the real possibility that Holland would be overrun 
and occupied by the Germans with the result that questions would arise 
concerning Netherlands colonies throughout the world. Coming then to 
the report that the British were occupying Curagao, I said: 

“Countries throughout this hemisphere will be likely to construe this 
action as assumption of more or less jurisdiction over Curagao, regardless 
of the real intention of the British to the contrary. I feel that the possible 
arousing of adverse comment among the American nations will do the 
British needless harm, assuming that you have no intention of violating 
the Monroe Doctrine.” 

At first Lothian seemed to resent my comment. He bluntly and with 
some feeling asked whether we would guarantee the oil resources on 
Curagao from being sabotaged. 

“That,” I replied, “is not the question I’m undertaking to raise. My 
only question is that, whatever might be the motive of the British, they 
can very easily develop misunderstanding and criticism throughout the 
American continent and thereby do themselves more harm than good. 
The point I had first in mind was to suggest that there is undoubtedly a 
different method of approaching the whole problem in lieu of British 
military occupation under circumstances calculated to arouse criticism. 

“This method is to confer in advance with the interested countries 
in this hemisphere in order to find a way to solve the matter to the satis¬ 
faction of the British while avoiding suspicion and criticism on the theory 
that the British had some secret intention to occupy Curagao more or 
less permanently.” 

Lothian seemed finally to understand and appreciate what I was say¬ 
ing, He promised to take it up with his Government. 

The dangers in this situation quickly became apparent as reports 
were propagated that Britain intended to occupy—or had occupied—the 
Dutch East Indies in addition to the Dutch West Indies. After I had 
gone over the problem with the President, he himself called the Ambassa¬ 
dor’s attention to the perilous complications that might arise. 

Lothian thereupon telephoned Foreign Secretary Lord Halifax. On 
May 12 he sent me a note saying that Halifax was issuing a statement 
immediately that Britain had no intention whatever of intervening in the 
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Dutch East Indies, and that British and French forces would be with¬ 
drawn from Curagao and Aruba as soon as the Dutch and Allied Govern^, 
ments were satisfied as to (he situation at Curagao and Aruba or sufficient,^ 
Dutch forces were available. Also, that Britain had no intention to alter 
the status of the islands. ^ 

A further question with regard to Aruba rose after the fall of France, 
when the Vichy Government withdrew its troops from the island. Am¬ 
bassador Lothian came to see me on July 8 and said that the British would 
need to send guards to Aruba even though French troops were there, and 
a clash might result. After first advising him that, according to our re¬ 
ports, the French had departed, I said: 

“My Government, of course, cannot agree and does not agree for any 
British troops to be sent to Aruba.” 

Lothian suggested that they might send Canadian guards. 

“The same objection of my Government applies,” I replied, “although 
the situation would not be so acute in these circumstances.” 

After I pointed out that the French had had only seventy-five to 
one hundred troops on Aruba, Lothian suggested that his Government 
might send the same number of guards from Curagao to Aruba that the 
French had withdrawn from there. 

I repeated that the United States could not agree to any British 
guards going there, and said that ample plans would be worked out at 
the forthcoming Havana Conference to deal with the question. A confer¬ 
ence of the Foreign Ministers of the American Republics had been sched¬ 
uled for October i; but, as a result of the drastic problems presented 
by the fall of France and the Low Countries, it had been moved up to 
July 21, on our initiative. ^ 

Meantime we had formally made clear to all the belligerents that we 
would not acquiesce in any attempt to transfer territory in the Western 
Hemisphere from one European nation to another. At the State Depart¬ 
ment we drew up the draft of a joint resolution to be introduced in Con* 
gress, which the President approved and I sent to Senator Pittman and 
Representative Bloom, chairmen respectively of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. They 
introduced this in Congress on June 3. It declared that our Government 
would not recognize the transfer of any Western Hemisphere territory from 
one European nation to another, nor acquiesce in any attempt at such 
transfer, and, if any such action seemed likely, we would immediately 
consult with the other American Republics on measures necessary to safe¬ 
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guard our common interests. The Senate passed the resolution unanimously 
on June 17, and the House virtually unanimously on the following day. 

On June 17, the day the new Petain Government in France sued for 
an armistice, I sent a note to Germany and Italy, saying: “The Govern¬ 
ment of the United States feels it desirable, in order to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding, to inform Your Excellency that in accordance with 
its traditional policy relating to the Western Hemisphere, the United 
States would not recognize any transfer, and would not acquiesce in any 
attempt to transfer, any geographic regioq of the Western Hemisphere 
from one non-American Power to another non-American Power.” I in¬ 
formed France, Britain, and The Netherlands in the same sense. As the 
armistice negotiations between France and Germany were about to open, 
I wanted to make it as clear as words could do so that German acquisition 
of French possessions in the New World must not form part of any armi¬ 
stice agreement. 

German Foreign Minister Ribbentrop replied on July i that Germany 
had given no occasion whatever for the assumption that it intended to 
acquire possessions in the Western Hemisphere and, therefore, our note 
was “without object.” He went on to argue that our interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine conferred upon some European countries, and not upon 
others, the right to possess territories in the Western Hemisphere. Also, 
that the nonintervention in the affairs of the American continents de¬ 
manded by the Monroe Doctrine could be legally valid only on condition 
that the American nations did not interfere in the affairs of the European 
Continent. 

Following receipt of this note, I issued a public statement that the 
Monroe Doctrine was solely a policy of self-defense, intended to preserve 
the independence and integrity of the Americas, It was designed to prevent 
aggression in this hemisphere on the part of any non-American Power, and 
likewise to make impossible any further extension to this hemisphere of 
any non-American system of government imposed from without. It con¬ 
tained within it not the slightest vestige of any implication, much less 
assumption, of hegemony on the part of the United States. 

In view of the so-called “new orders” that Hitler was seeking to 
set up in Europe, and Japan in Asia, I continued: “It never has resembled, 
and it does not today resemble, policies which appear to be arising in 
other geographical areas of the world, which are alleged to be similar to 
the Monroe Doctrine, but which, instead of resting on the sole policies of 
self-defense and of respect for existing sovereignties, as does the Monroe 
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Doctrine, would in reality seem to be only the pretext for the carrying out 
of conquest by the swor(J, of military occupation, and of complete cco* \ 
nomic and political domination by certain powers of other free and ) 
independent peoples/^ • 

I pointed out that the Monroe Doctrine had not the remotest con¬ 
nection with the fact that some European powers had colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere and others had not, because this situation existed 
before the Doctrine was proclaimed. But the Doctrine did make cletf 
that the future transfer of existing possessions to another non-Amerlcill 
state would be regarded as inimical to the interests of this hemisphere. 

As for Ribbentrop’s final argument, I said: “The Government of the 
United States pursues a policy of nonparticipation and of noninvolvement 
in the purely political affairs of Europe. It will, however, continue to co¬ 
operate, as it has cooperated in the past, with all other nations wheneVif 
the policies of such nations make it possible, and whenever it believes that 
such efforts are practicable and in its own best interests, for the purpOM 
of promoting economic, commercial, and social rehabilitation, and of 
advancing the cause of international law and order, of which the entin 
world stands so tragically in need today.” 

The French island of Martinique, in the West Indies, proved a mri|- 
net attracting niuch of our diplomacy in the summer of 1940. When the 
Vichy regime was established, the Governor of Martinque, Admiral Rob¬ 
ert, aligned himself entirely with it, and instituted a miniature dictatorship 
to keep this alignment. 

The problem of Martinique was not solely that of the island as sucht 
At Martinique were several French warships including the aircraft cur¬ 
rier Bearn, with 106 American-made planes that had been en routa to 
France at the moment of the collapse, and a few French merchant shlpii 
On the island was stored $245,000,000 in French gold that had b0ill 
transferred from Canada. 

We directed our diplomacy toward several objectives, all having tha 
same end. We' sought to avoid trouble between France' and Britain ovar 
Martinique. We tried to effect the release of the airplanes aboard t hi 
Bearn to Britain or otherwise to have American manufacturers repur¬ 
chase them and sell them to Britain—the British had taken over ttwi 
French war-supply orders in the United States at the time of the iirmt* 
stice. And we endeavored to induce Admiral Robert to send his wamhlpi 
to American ports, or at least immobilize them so that they could not bi 
used against the British. * 
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British warships began to patrol the waters off Martinique on or 
about July 4. In view of the open battle between British and French war¬ 
ships at Oran on July 3, there was reason to believe that a bitter clash 
might occur between them in West Indies waters. 

I therefore spoke very earnestly about this possibility to British Am¬ 
bassador Lothian in my office on July 5. After telling him we had reports 
that two British cruisers were blockading the principal harbor of Mar¬ 
tinique, and that British warships had prevented a French merchantman 
from entering, I said: 

“My Government is concerned over possible developments of an 
undesirable nature at Martinique. Our Navy thinks that the British may 
seize the French vessels and also occupy Martinique with military forces. 
If this is done, it will involve real trouble between your Government and 
mine.” 

Lothian promptly disclaimed any idea whatever of this nature. He 
said he did not consider that British ships were blockading the harbor 
but were merely observing the situation. 

“I^d like to suggest,” I said, “that an agreement between the British 
and the French be worked out so that the French vessels and their cargoes 
might peacefully sail to an American port and be interned here, and the 
airplanes on the Biarn be turned over to Britain.” 

Lothian said he would present this proposal to his Government at 
once. He said he thought it might be accepted, although he added that his 
Government was very much in need of a plane carrier. 

The President and I agreeing that an American naval force should 
be sent to Martinique waters to make sure that no naval battle occurred 
there, Mr. Roosevelt promptly ordered the dispatch of a heavy cruiser 
and six destroyers. 

I carried on a series of conversations regarding Martinique with Am¬ 
bassador Count de Saint-Quentin, now representing the Vichy Govern¬ 
ment. He was well disposed toward my suggestions, but it was obvious 
that his hands were tied by the unwillingness or inability of his Govern¬ 
ment to cooperate with us. 

De Saint-Quentin said to me on July 16 that his Government would 
like to get permission from the German Government for the ships at 
Martinique to be exempted from the requirements of the armistice agree¬ 
ment so as to use them in trade for the benefit of French colonies and 
the French Government. 

I replied that of course we would be obliged to have a commission 
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in charge of the ships before we could have sufficient assurance ouradw 
and give sufficient assurance to the British that they would not fall inti 
the hands of Germany. 

We sent Rear Admiral John W. Greenslade to Martinque on a special 
mission to discuss ships, planes, and gold with Admiral Robert, and to 
make sure that the island would not serve as a base for German sub* 
marine activity. The Governor, in general, was obdurate. Like many oflb 
cials at Vichy, he could not see that his country's future lay solely In 
a British victory. In the next few months we were unable to do mon 
than obtain vague assurances. The fighter planes that could have been 
used in the defense of Britain against Goring's air armada rusted awiy, 

We also decided to reopen our consulates at Fort-de-France, Mai* 
tinique, and at Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, and to establish a new coniu- 
late at Cayenne, French Guiana, so as to give us additional points from 
which to observe the activities of the Vichy French in the Western Henil* 
sphere. 

Meanwhile Nazi political activities in Latin America were comlll|[ 
more and more to the surface and causing us no little concern. Backed 
by their impressive military victories in Europe and by a widespread im« 
pression that Britain would soon have to bow to Hitler's armies, the Naik 
were visibly reaching out for control of Latin America. Many of then 
activities seemed to center in Uruguay. That country was comparativily 
small, inadequately armed, adjoined the large German settlements itt 
southern Brazil, and was strategically located to constitute a headquaitsn 
from which to dominate the southern Continent. 

British Ambassador Lothian brought me on May 24 a series of IS- 
ports from his Government whiph showed that the situation at Monte¬ 
video was becoming dangerous. These but confirmed our own informatioru 
In June Uruguayan police discovered a document in the home of a local 
Nazi leader indicating that Montevideo was to be the headquarters of a 
movement to fuse all South America into a world-wide Germany. Subito 
quently the police arrested twelve Nazi leaders suspected of being in¬ 
volved. 

The reaction from Berlin was almost violent. The German Minlslar. 
made a strong protest. He virtually threatened that Uruguay would suffai 
economic retaliation after the war unless she now adopted a friendly 
policy toward Germany. 

Even as we had enheartened Uruguay at the time the German battle¬ 
ship Graf von Spee put into Montevideo the preceding December; so mw 
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we decided to support her again, and to prove to her and other Latin 
American Republics that, however preoccupied we were with the situation 
in Europe and Asia, we still intended to protect the nations to the south 
of us. The President and I agreed that the cruiser Quincy, then en route 
to Buenos Aires on a good-will visit, should call at Montevideo, and 
that the cruiser Wichita should go there shortly thereafter. 

I also authorized our Minister to Uruguay, Edwin C. Wilson, to 
make this statement at a luncheon for the captain of the Quincy: “It is 
the intention and avowed policy of my Government to cooperate fully, 
whenever such cooperation is desired, with all of the other American 
Governments in crushing all activities which arise from non-American 
sources and which imperil our political and economic freedom.” 

German diplomatic blows in Latin America intensified as the Inter- 
American Conference at Havana, scheduled for July 21, drew near. The 
German Minister in Central America delivered formal notes to Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and El Salvador which in essence warned them 
not to join in Pan American agreements at Havana aimed directly or 
indirectly against Germany, The note advised the American Governments 
not to take part in Pan American economic arrangements because these 
“would be against the economic interests of the majority of the American 
states since only European suppliers, and especially German ones, are in 
position to receive in payment the products of the American states.” 

At about the same time the German Minister to Bolivia “advised” an 
official of the Bolivian Foreign Office that Bolivia had no interest in the 
Havana Conference and should take no part in it. It was typical of 
Nazi methods that their diplomatic pressure was applied to the smaller 
nations of Latin America. 

I said at a press conference on July 11 that Germany was apparently 
attempting to intimidate nations whose sovereignty, freedom, and integrity 
merited the fullest respect of all countries. The reaction of the Central 
America Republics was strong, and the German Minister was obliged to 
withdraw his note of warning. 

German and Italian propaganda directed against the Havana Con¬ 
ference now reached a zenith. All the old charges of Yankee domination 
of the Western Hemisphere, distorted versions of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and vivid depictions of the decadence of democracies were brought out 
and embellished by radio, news dispatches, and leaflets. Added to them 
was the new argument that Germany, having virtually won the war, 
would soon have the whole buying and selling resources of Europe at 
27 
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her disposal, and that the Latin American Governments had better set 
their diplomatic courses accordingly. 

The President concufring, I decided to head the American delegation) 
to the Havana Conference, and to take a strong delegation with me, 
among them being Assistant Secretary Berle, William Dawson, Ambasaa^ 
dor to Panama; State Department officers Green H. Hackworth, Leo 
Pasvolsky, and Laurence Duggan; Harry D. White of the Treasury; 
Grosvenor M. Jones, Department of Commerce, and Leslie A. WheelcTi 
Department of Agriculture. After a conference with the President, I left 
Washington with the delegation on July i8 and arrived at Havana by boat 
on July 20, in the middle of a steaming summer. It was my first visit to 
Cuba since I went there as a bemustached infantry captain in 1898. 

The problems before the conference sifted naturally into three catO* 
gories. The first related to the possible transfer to Germany and Italy ol 
Western Hemisphere territories of France and The Netherlands, and po 
haps even of Britain later on. The second concerned subversive activitlei 
directed by the Axis Powers within American Republics. We had befori 
us the vivid examples of what Nazi “fifth columns” had accomplished^ 
during the invasions of Scandinavia, the Low Countries, and France, thi 
full details of which were only then coming to our attention. The third 
comprised the extremely grave economic difficulties resulting from the waf, 

I became chairman of the committee to consider the first topic—th|^ 
transfer of territories. At the State Department we had already done 
intensive work on all possible questions relating to Germany's assuminjl 
possession of French and Dutch colonies in the Western Hemisphere, and 
I had talked them over at length with the President. It seemed to mi 
there were two possibilities of danger in any transfer of territory- in 
Germany’s favor. One was that Germany herself might obtain bases within 
striking distance of the Panama Canal. The French and Dutch pos»i- 
sions, with the exception of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, were strategically 
near the Canal. The other was that Germany, instead of herself takfn| 
possession of these territories, might offer them or part of them to on# 
or more Latin American countries in return for political and economic 
vassalage, and thereby possibly break the phalanx of Pan American soli¬ 
darity. 

Through numerous conferences in the State Department, we hid 
evolved a method for handling the problem, based on these provisions t 

The American Republics would refuse to recognize and acquiesce In 
the transfer of present European possessions in this hemisphere to OlhcP 
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non-American nations; they would disclaim any selfish interest in them; 
they would recognize the interests of -the inhabitants of the colonies; they 
would refuse any offer regarding the territories, whether made by the 
present possessors or by any other non-American Power; the existing 
claims that some Republics had long since made to part of the territories 
in question would not be affected one way or the other; and, finally, the 
Republics would agree, in case of necessity, to undertake jointly to ad¬ 
minister and protect the colonies through a collective trusteeship for the 
period of the emergency, and to provide all financial and military help 
necessary. 

In my opening address to the conference on July 22, I renounced 
any desire of the United States to absorb the Western Hemisphere pos¬ 
sessions of European countries or to include them in any sphere of 
influence. “We could not, however,” I said, “permit these regions to 
become a battleground for the adjustment of such differences. Either 
situation could only be regarded as a threat to the peace and safety of 
this hemisphere, as would any indication that they might be used to 
promote systems alien to the inter-American system. Any effort, therefore, 
to modify the existing status of these areas—^whether by cession, by 
transfer, or by any impairment whatsoever in the control heretofore 
exercised—would be of profound and immediate concern to all the Amer¬ 
ican Republics.” 

My Government, I continued, considered it essential that a joint 
approach be made to this common problem, and we therefore endorsed 
the establishment of a collective trusteeship. This trusteeship, I added, 
“must not carry with it any thought of the creation of a special interest 
by any American Republic. The purpose of a collective trusteeship must 
be to further the interests and security of all the American nations, as 
well as the interests of the region in question. Moreover, as soon as con¬ 
ditions permit, the region should be restored to its original sovereign or 
be declared independent when able to establish and maintain stable self- 
government.” 

The following day I introduced a resolution embodying the idea and 
method of a collective trusteeship. And instantly Argentina, in the p>erson 
of her delegate. Dr. Leopoldo Melo, opposed it. As at so many previous 
inter-American conferences, Argentina preferred the role of opposing the 
United States. Dr, Melo said he did not favor untried experiments to solve 
problems that might never arise. He thought that any transfer of sov¬ 
ereignty was solely hypothetical because the British fleet kept the Ger- 
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mans away from this hemisphere. He was willing to go no further thail 
a declaration by the Republics along the lines of the position the Unita 
States had already t^en in the Pittman-Bloom Resolution and my noti|| 
to the belligerents; namely, that we would not recognize or acquiesce |l 
the transfer of the territories. He further argued that any a^sumptioii'^iB 
sovereignty by the American Republics over territory of European powiM 
in the Western Hemisphere was an act of war, and war in the case 4 B 
Argentina could not be declared except by the Argentine Congress. FinallM 
he felt that the people of the territories should be consulted before beittjl 
given a new administration. 

I ran head on into skepticism on the part of the Argentine and othm 
delegations as to our ability to protect their countries. Admiral StarM 
Chief of Naval Operations, had recently pointed out our naval deficieiicll||y 
to the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives. ThW 
Argentines came to me and said that Stark’s testimony had been circulatm 
to every reading citizen in the Argentine, and they added, in effect: '‘FroHB 
what Stark said, we’re convinced you can’t defend yourselves, much IcM 
come down here 6,500 miles to defend us.” fj 

Another group of delegates argued, in effect: “Your Govemmentl 
sends you down here to commit us to what we’ve sworn we would nevifl 
agree to on account of its many abuses—and that’s the Monroe DoctrIlli» 
Yet you are here to get us to sign away all our ideas without any chanct 
to go back home and confer.” 

I had several long talks with Dr. Melo. I pointed out as earnestly il 
I could that only forthright action would make any impression oii' Hltlnf 1 
I emphasized that machinery should be set up now in case Hitlei" sought 
to gain possession of the European colonies, and we should not wait until 
we were faced with an accomplished fact. An actual taking of possessini 
by Hitler was only one factor, I felt; he might also seek to use the colon IH 
for Nazi penetration of Latin America unless we took immediate actioili 

My general arguments to Melo and other delegates ran along IhM 
lines: 

“We are moving into a brand-new world with the rules and practlctl 
of seven or eight hundred years ago steadily increasing in large portbtlA 
of Europe and Asia. We are facing not local or regional wars about loClJ 
or regional matters, but a wild runaway race by certain rulers bent og 
conquest without limit. And I have never yet known one of that type tg 
stop voluntarily. Their very system requires increasing momentum^ 
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ther expansion of their conquests, further seizure and subjugation of 
peoples, further glories for their armies.” 

What picture did the Western Hemisphere present in this regard? 

“This hemisphere has been very much like the nations were in most 
of Europe—entirely complacent, ready to listen to propagandists, to the 
subversion of peaceful governments. In Europe the nations imagined that 
all they had to do was to fold their arms and look pleasant when an 
invader approached and to cry out, ‘Neutrality and peace,’ and this 
would render them immune. They did not realize that^ typical conqueror 
has no concern about \irhether a peaceful country has been neutral or 
otherwise. When the peaceful country comes to, it is being swallowed as 
a boa constrictor swallows a squirrel, without inquiry as to whether it is 
friend or enemy, neutral or unneutral.” 

The lessons had become apparent, I went on. By degrees it dawned 
on people in this hemisphere that they were directly affected in many 
ways by the onward march of the conquerors, both in Europe and in Asia. 
Also, that there might be political and military, as well as economic reper¬ 
cussions. 

“Some Governments in Europe and Asia,” I said, “have long heard 
the American nations ^peak about solidarity and about conferences and 
cooperation for various problems—political, economic, social, educational, 
and so on. But they have seriously doubted whether they would face any 
danger from us, whether the American nations would be able to make 
good all their professions about solidarity. They felt that if our breakup 
did not occur automatically, they could initiate here many movements to 
accelerate it, subversive methods of all kinds, political penetration, and 
even implications of military action. They felt they could arouse some 
prejudice in the American Republics, create fear and misunderstandings, 
and ingratiate themselves with some Governments here and gradually 
control them for their own purposes in Europe.” 

I then came to the question of the European colonies in this hemi¬ 
sphere. “It’s apparent,” I said, “that overnight the conqueror in Europe 
could require the home Government to transfer title to these possessioift 
to it. Then we would have an accomplished fact, Unlesss we agree on a 
strong program here, we will have no implemented plans or definite or 
concerted methods for dealing with such events.” 

Dr. Melo personally was most cooperative. I saw at once, however, 
that he had come to Havana with rigid instructions from his Government, 
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from which he could not budge. All my arguments would be of no avj 
as long as this condition persisted. 

I therefore felt it n^essary, as I had done at the Lima Conference^ 
go over the heads of the Argentine delegation to the President of Argcn 
tina, Dr. Ortiz. I went to see Dr. Melo and asked him to send a tele; 
to Dr. Ortiz, outlining my thought on the action we should take to sail 
guard the European colonies and stating my suggestion that Dr. 0 : 
send instructions to Melo to work with the United States and other de! 
gations supporting decisive action. 

When Dr. Melo hesitated, I said that what I had in mind wai 
cable in my behalf which he would transmit. He thereupon agreed, {nj 
sending his cable we were actually going over the heads of the acti; 
Argentine Government, President Ortiz, seriously ill, had retired to A 
seaside resort, and Vice President Castillo was acting in his stead. 

The answer was not long in arriving. It was substantially in the fomt] 
of instructions such as I had sought. By the evening of July 26 my coitti' 
mittee was in agreement. Our accord took the form of two documenUfi 
One was a resolution, known as the Act of Havana, going into effo<S| 
immediately and continuing in effect until the other document, a convent 
tion, could be ratified by the various Governments. 

The Act of Havana set up an emergency administrative coramitti#] 
authorized to assume the administration of any colony in this hemisiAcr$ 
attacked or threatened. It consisted of a representative from each RepubllQ ' 
and could be called together at the request of any of the Republici, If 
action were so urgent that the convening of the committee could not bl 
awaited, any American Republic, acting by itself or with other Republic 
could act as required by its own defense or by that of its continent, Thi 
agreement was not to apply to territories already in dispute betW€iA 
European powers and the American Republics. This last provision WIf 
designed to quiet the concern of Argentina over the Falkland Islandli of 
Chile over Antarctica, and of Guatemala over a portion of British Hotv< 
duras. 

As events developed, the Act of Havana never had to be appliedi 
Britain continued stoutly fighting, with mounting aid from the Unltid 
States, and Hitler made no attempt to assume or to transfer to othiff* 
sovereignty over the European colonies on this side of the Atlantic, ^ But 
the Act had several highly important effects. It showed the Axis powtn 
that the Western Hemisphere was as one in self-defense. It undoublodl]^ 
had a depressing effect on plans of the Axis to use the colonies as spfSf 
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points for political penetration of Latin America. And the discussion that 
preceded its adoption brought home to the American Republics the 
common dangers that threatened them and induced them to take far- 
reaching steps to meet these perils. 

On the score of the second important problem before the conference 
—Axis subversive activities—I said in my opening address to the con¬ 
ference : 

“Looming ominously on our horizon is the danger that attempts may 
be made to employ against our nations, too, the same means of subordi¬ 
nating their destinies to control and dictation from abroad that have 
already been notoriously employed elsewhere against numerous other 
countries. We must recognize the serious possibility that no effort or 
method may be spared to achieve, with respect to some of us, economic 
domination and political penetration, and to sow, among our nations, the 
seeds of suspicion, dissension, and discord—the frequent prelude to even 
more menacing action.” 

The committee handling this subject, of which Dr. Melo of Argentina 
was chairman, reached a number of important agreements designed to 
curb subversive activities. These accords called for common action by the 
Republics to put down any subversive movements. The Republics would 
exchange information concerning any such activities going on within their 
borders. They would promptly pass to the interested Government any 
information concerning activities about to take place in another Republic. 
They agreed not to aid rebellion in any Republic. They recommended the 
prohibition of political activities by foreign individuals or groups and the 
supervision of the entry of foreigners. 

The same committee agreed on a resolution to restrict the political 
activities of diplomatic or consular officers. This was a serious question 
throughout Latin America. The staffs of German and Italian Embassies 
and Consulates had doubled and trebled in some cities, and they were 
conducting propaganda and political penetration activities having no 
relationship to the accepted functions of such missions. 

On the score of the third important subject before the conference— 
how to parry the economic effects of the war—I outlined in my opening 
address a program to expand the activities of the Inter-American Finan¬ 
cial and Economic Advisory Committee, to create facilities for the tem¬ 
porary handling and orderly marketing of accumulated surpluses, to 
negotiate commodity agreements with a view to assuring equitable terms 
of trade for both producers and consumers, and to consider methods for 
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improving the standard of living of the peoples of the Americas, includinn 
public-health measures, nutytion studies, and suitable organizations lorj 
the relief distribution of some part of any surplus commodities, ^ 

We had done much of our work on the economic side even before-^ 
the Havana Conference met. At the State Department we had spent rmnf \ 
hours during June and July, 1940? discussing measures to prevent thf 
American Republics from falling under the economic domination of Ger¬ 
many. We realized that in peacetime 55 per cent of South American* 
exports went to Europe. We knew that, unless the South American coun¬ 
tries could sell their exports, they would face a crisis. And we knew that 
Germany knew it too and would utilize this fact as a lever to force the 
Republics into their economic system. 

It was obvious, therefore, that some arrangements had to be madi 
to buy up the export surpluses of the Republics, as well as to stimulate 
increased internal consumption of such surpluses and greater commerciil 
exchanges among the American nations. After much consultation with OUF 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande, we therefore recommended to the 
President that he ask Congress to authorize a $1,000,000,000 increase in 
the credit capacity of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The RFC 
would be authorized to organize a corporation for the purpose of acquir¬ 
ing, holding, and distributing emergency surplus products of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The President, accepting this recommendation, made the approprillt 
request of Congress on June 22, although he reduced our suggested 
$1,000,000,000 to $500,000,000. 

In due course Congress approved the President’s recommendation o( 
June 22, and one of the most important projects in history of internationil 
economic cooperation among neutrals went into effect. During succeeding 
months and years, with some modifications, it served to prevent thl 
'American Republics from succumbing to the blandishments and threats of 
the Axis, it kept them from virtual bankruptcy, and it helped mobilize thi 
resources of the New World in defense of Britain and ours^ves. 

The Havana Conference approved the principles of this arrangement, 
and again asserted the belief of the American Republics in liberal trade; 

Previously British Ambassador Lothian had handed me on July $ i 
memorandum in which Britain asked that the plans of the British nation! 
and their Allies for dealing with their export surpluses be concerted wlA 
those of the United States and other Western Hemisphere Republics. SucJf 
coordination later became very close. 
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The conference held its final plenary session on July 3, after ten 
days of meetings. I had done my utmost to hasten its deliberations so as 
to get back to Washington and the many problems that awaited me there. 
On July 28, while presiding over the committee of which I was chairman, 
I said I would like to have the conference end two days later, and 
requested the members to meet with me the next morning at nine-thirty. 
A chorus of protest arose. They were going to a reception that evening 
and could not possibly get up in time for a meeting at nine-thirty. “All 
right then, gentlemen,” I said, “weUl have a session tonight at ten-thirty.” 
Thereupon they compromised on nine-thirty next morning. 

At the final session I summed up the results of the conference. After 
mentioning the three main topics debated—the colonies, subversive ac¬ 
tivities, and economics—I said; “With regard to all three of these sets of 
menacing conditions, the American Governments have manifested their 
full recognition of the dangers which confront them in common and have 
created machinery for common action. Instead of faltering and abandon¬ 
ing the spirit of unity and concerted steps for safety, they have demon¬ 
strated to the world their unalterable determination to preserve and 
strengthen the spirit and the system of continental unity and solidarity. 
They have thus cleared the decks for effective action whenever such 
action may become necessary.” 

The final session was a tense one for the American delegation 
because the ship Oriente which was to take us to Miami was waiting in 
harbor, scheduled to leave at five o’clock. The meeting began at three, 
and was to hear only a few speeches and the reading of certain resolutions 
and then adjourn. As the resolution dealing with European colonies was 
read, a delegate suddenly rose and called attention to the fact that a 
certain island had been omitted from the text. The session stopped in 
dismay. The resolution forthwith had to be amended and reported again 
for signature, all of which occupied an additional hour. Eventually the 
meeting ended, we hastened to our cars waiting outside the Cuban Capitol, 
and drove fast to the ship which was all ready to hoist anchor. 

Returning to Washington on August i, I had long talk with the 
President that afternoon. I reported to him that the success of the Havana 
Conference would better enable the Western Hemisphere as a whole to 
meet the dangers still looming ominously across the Great Circle. 

Tired from the heat and labors of Havana, I left Washington on 
August 5 for White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, to rest. Prior to my 
departure I issued a public statement pointing out that at Havana we 
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had forged new instrumentalities of continental defense, but that other 
immense tasks still lay before us. j 

“I am firmly convincecf,” I said, “that what is taking place todaj^ In^ 
many areas of the earth is a relentless attempt to transform the civilized^ 
world as we have known it into a world in which lawlessness, violencii 
and force will reign supreme, as they did a thousand years ago. . • . Wi 
must continue to arm, and to arm to such an extent that the forces of 
conquest and ruin will not dare make an attack on us or on any part of 
this hemisphere. ... In the face of terrific problems and conditionlj 
and until the present serious threats and dangers have disappeared/ WO 
cannot pursue complacently the course of our customary normal life/' 

And I strove to make the issue patent to our people by saying: “Tbf 
vast forces of lawlessness, conquest, and destruction are still moving acrott 
the earth like a savage and dangerous animal at large. By their very 
nature, those forces will not stop unless and until they recognize that thefi 
exists unbreakable resistance.” i 


60 : “Swap” with Britain 


NEW DECISIONS CONFRONTED us in the summer of 1940 
as Great Britain’s plight on the high seas grew acute. Contrasted with the 
period before we entered the First World War, it was perilous. A quarter 
of a century before, Britain had had the assistance of the French and 
Italian fleets in the Atlantic and Mediterranean, and of the Japanese fleet 
in the Pacific. Now the French fleet lay immobile, German submarines 
operated out of French ports, the Italian Navy was an enemy and the 
Japanese Navy a potential enemy, Britain’s shipping losses were rising 
dangerously. If she were to survive, it was necessary for her not only to 
purchase huge quantities of war supplies in this country, but also to get 
them safely to the United Kingdom. 

British Ambassador Lord Lothian came in to see me on August 4, 
the day before my departure for White Sulphur Springs, and expressed his 
Government’s “urgent desire” to purchase from us a number of older type 
destroyers. Britain, he said, needed them to bridge over what he described 
as her “present emergency situation,” 

During my attendance at the Havana Conference, the President had 
been talking to Lothian and cabling Prime Minister Churchill on this 
subject and also on the possible cession or lease to us by Britain of some 
of her bases in this hemisphere. The sale or loan of the destroyers had 
first been broached by P’rench Premier Reynaud on May 14, only four 
days after the invasion of France, and by Mr. Churchill on the following 
day. 

At that time the President opposed the proposal. On May 16 he 
cabled Mr. Churchill that, as the Prime Minister knew, a step of that 
kind could not be taken except with the specific authorization of Congress, 
and he was not certain that it would be wise at this moment to make that 
suggestion to Congress, He said furthermore that, in view of our own de¬ 
fense requirements which had inevitably to be linked with the defense re¬ 
quirements of this hemisphere and with our obligations in the Pacific, he 
doubted whether we could dispose even temporarily of the destroyers. He 
added that, even if we were able to take the steps Mr. Churchill sug¬ 
gested, it would be at least six or seven weeks as a minimum before the 
destroyers could undertake active service under the British flag. He ex¬ 
pressed every determination to get other equipment to Britain. 
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The Prime Minister having suggested a visit of United States war- 4 
ships to Irish ports, the President said he would give further considera- | 
tion to this suggestion, * J 

On the same day we cabled Ambassador Bullitt with reference to I 
Reynaud's request for destroyers, saying that the question would have to J 
go to Congress and that Congressional permission at this moment seemed I 
unobtainable. Also, we had no excess naval tonnage, and selling or leasing I 
the destroyers would impair our defenses by creating an actual shortage || 
of destroyers for our own use. Furthermore, it might create complications 1 
in the Pacific. 

A fortnight later, on June i, we cabled Bullitt again at the direction 1 
of the President, as a result of further requests from the French Govern- - 
ment. The President believed that an exchange of American destroyed ^ 
would probably be inexpedient 'because of the enormous sea area we had j' 
to patrol. It would require Congressional action which might be difficult , 
to get. Our old destroyers could not be sold as obsolete because they 
were now in commission or were being reconditioned for commissionings. 
He suggested that destroyers might be obtained from some of the SouUl 
American Republics. 

But all things are conjparative. When the fall of France enormously 
increased our dangers, we leaned much more toward disposing of th^ 
overage destroyers, especially if their loss to our defenses could be conM 
pensated for in other ways, as by our acquiring new bases. The Navy had 
long wanted additional bases along the Atlantic. We also felt that, sine© 
our destroyers would increase the strength of the British fleet, which stood 
between the Axis desperadoes and us, this was actually an added protcdl 
tion to ourselves. Furthermore, Congress passed an Administration bill, ^ 
the National Defense Act of June 28, 1940, which permitted the sale of 
naval equipment provided the Chief of Naval Operations certified that 
it was not essential to the national defense. 

When Lothian came to my office on August 4 I could appreciatf 
Britain's dangers as fully as he could depict them. He said Britain had. 
lost five destroyers during the previous week alone. Destroyers, he pointed 
out, were vitally important in combating submarine activities and othf^ 
enemy action in the English Channel where large warships could not bg 
used to advantage. 

He said he had already discussed the question with the Presideq||( 
while I was at Havana, and now desired to lay the situation before me ilk 
the hope that something might be done within the next few weeks. 
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added that Britain would be willing to make available to us facilities 
for naval and air bases in certain British islands adjacent to Central and 
South America and in Bermuda, as well as for aircraft bases in New¬ 
foundland. He said he would give us later in the day a memorandum 
indicating the bases and facilities Britain had in mind. 

I first explained to Lothian that such facilities would, of course, be 
for the benefit of all the American Republics. “In keeping with the under¬ 
standings reached at Havana and at prior conferences,” I said, “any action 
taken by the United States would be in cooperation with the other 
American Republics.” 

I also pointed out the legal difficulties in the way of our selling the 
destroyers. The United States Code forbade the departure of vessels 
from American waters outfitted for cruising against a foreign nation with 
which we were at peace. Also, the National Defense Act, approved June 
28, 1940, forbade the sale of naval equipment without the approval of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and military equipment without the approval 
of the Chief of Staff of the Army. 

“To meet the wishes of your Government,” I said, “an amendment 
to these provisions of law may be necessary, and you well know that 
such procedures move slowly. Members of Congress are extremely sensi¬ 
tive to representations by constitutents who for one reason or another 
niay oppose legislation of this kind.” 

Britain's dangers, however, were a fact, as it was also a fact that 
the menace from the dictator who was devouring Europe like a mad dog 
was ultimately a menace to us. I said to Lothian that we were giving the 
matter attentive consideration. 

On the same day I sent the President a memorandum relating to the 
sale of warships and auxiliary vessels. This contained a proposed draft 
of a bill to he offered in Congress which would specifically authorize such 
sale. In discussing this draft bill with the President, however, we agreed 
that there might be two objections to sending it to Congress—one, that 
it would stir up considerable isolationist antagonism; the other, that many 
weeks of discussion might pass before it could be adopted. 

I also informed the President that I had had a long telephone con¬ 
versation with William Allen White, noted editor, who was chairman of 
the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies. I outlined to 
White the bill we might send to Congress. White said that the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency, Wendell Willkie, agreed in principle with 
our methods for aiding Britain. 
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Such was the situation when I left Washington. While I was at White 
Sulphur Springs we added matfrially to the defense of one member of tHi 
British Empire—Canada—when the President and Prime Minister Ma(^ 
kenzie King signed on August i8 at Ogdensburg, New York, a joint- 
defense agreement and created a Permanent Joint Board of Defense, 
During June and July I had had diplomatic exchanges with Canada on 
the subject. With the President's authorization, I advised General Mftff 
shall, Chief of Staff, and Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, on 
July 3, that I had informed Mackenzie King we would be delighted H 
he would send high-ranking Army and Navy officers to Washington tft 
discuss matters of joint defense. 

During my three weeks rest at W'hite Sulphur Springs I had a private 
telephone line into my apartment there and received daily pouches from 
the State Department, hence closely followed and participated in tlMf 
destroyers-bases negotiations in the hands of the President and Welkw 
A few hours after I returned to Washington on August 23, I went to th^ 
White House to attend a Cabinet meeting. * 

There the President said to me: “Our negotiations with Britain on 
the bases and destroyers have bogged down. Please see what you can do,’* 
In talking over the^ bases with the President^ I found he had an 
amazing personal knowledge of almost all of them. He had either cruised, 
swum, or fished in those harbors. He knew how many feet deep and wide 
they were and how many ships they would take. . 

He also knew the penurious condition of the native populations Of 
most of the islands, and consequently did not want to assume the burd^^ 
of administering those populations. Therefore he had changed, during my 
absence from Washington, from his original idea of outright purchase of 
the bases to that of ninety-nine-year leases. I had originally favored outf, 
right cession, but was willing to agree to leases instead. 

I thereupon undertook the negotiations, determined to push them tO 
completion as quickly as possible. The fact of the negotiations being 
public property, I felt that to drag them on much longer would be Uk 
prejudice the excellent psychological reaction to be expected in Europe 
when the arrangement went through. 

Moreover, Britain vitally needed the destroyers at that very moment, 
to cover a period of low strength in smaller types of warships until A 
number of such ships she now had on the ways could be ready in the first 
part of 1941. As Churchill said in a message to the President on August' 
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15: “The worth of every destroyer that you can spare to us is measured 
in rubies.” 

On the following day, as I was reviewing the negotiations to date, 
the White House informed me that the British Ambassador had an ap¬ 
pointment with the President the next evening, a Sunday, and Mr. Roose¬ 
velt would like to have me present. 

Lord Lothian came in to see me at the office early Sunday afternoon 
so that we could go over the situation prior to his conversation with the 
President that evening. He brought up certain objections to the proposals 
delivered to him on August 19 by Welles as Acting Secretary. He said 
his Government did not like the American proposal that we have exclu¬ 
sive authority to locate and select the bases we needed, with no voice 
whatever on the part of Britain. His Government also objected to the 
proposed exchange of the destroyers for the bases, and desired to put the 
matter in the form of gifts back and forth. 

The difficulty on this latter point was that Mr. Churchill, in a speech 
on August 20, had committed himself to an outright gift of leases to the 
bases. He had not mentioned the destroyers at all. The Prinjg Minister 
felt that a better feeling of cooperation would be created on both sides 
of the Atlantic by the making of reciprocal gifts instead of a quid pro quo. 
He also noted that the British public would be less likely to scrutinize 
gifts than an exchange and to say that Britain, in giving away leases to 
valuable bases, was not getting full value in the receipt of fifty old 
destroyers. 

We had difficulties on our side as well, however. The Attorney 
General, Robert H. Jhckson, believed there was legal authority for the 
President, as Commander-in-Chief of our armed forces, to sell the de¬ 
stroyers to Britain. But if the President were to do so without special 
Congressional authority, he should be able to satisfy Congress that, in 
return for the destroyers, we were obtaining facilities to bases which 
would clearly give us greater security than would the retention of the 
fifty destroyers. Furthermore, the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Stark, had to satisfy himself that the leases to the bases would so increase 
our security that he could certify that keeping the fifty destroyers was not 
essential to our national defense. 

More important still was the fact that the President had no authority 
to make a gift of Government property. I so told Lord Lothian. 

That evening I met Lothian at the White House and, while we sat 
together awaiting our appointment with the President, I again emphasized 
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to him that the President had no authority to give away Governmeol / 
property. 

When the President received us, however, Lothian to my surprii0|* 
seemingly ignoring my statement that the President legally could not mahfr 
a gift of public property, proceeded to present the British proposaL^Ht, 
said he had prepared this himself, in the form of three draft notes, which 
he handed to the President and me. The first was from himself to me, H 
the second was my reply, and the third was the British acknowledgment V 
of my reply. Lothian said he had sent these to his Government for itl H 
approval. B 

Although Mr, Churchill had suggested that he should define some ■ 
of the facilities he was prepared to turn over to us, Lothian proposed that l t 
a joint Anglo-American body immediately proceed to agree on what th® 
facilities, naval and air, were to be. He thought that ChurchilPs suggci* 
tion would lead to delay and dispute. j 

In presenting his views, Lothian handed me a personal letter from | 
himself which began: “I understand that all the papers about this awk- li 
ward destroyer question have been handed over to you. It seems to me B 

that Washington and London are in danger of getting at loggerheads, fl 

which if the fact were disclosed might have deplorable effects on public ■ 
opinion in both countries, largely through a misunderstanding which it ll I 
difficult to resolve by telegraph or transatlantic telephone.’^ E 

Lothian argued in his letter that, if the transaction were treated r 

as a bargain, Mr. Churchill did not feel that he could give us, in return J 

for fifty “oldish destroyers,’’ the right to get whatever air and naval base! ■ 

in Newfoundland, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica; St. Lucia, Trinidadi K 

and British Guiana we might choose to ask for, “because the British Gov- ■ 

ernment might incur the charge of defaulting on its share of the bargain ■ 

if it created difficulties about any particular thing the United StaW ■ 

Government wanted.” 

“I think,” he said, “Mr. Churchill feels that British public opinion 
would not support a bargain of this kind if it was presented as a contract 
and that it would in practice lead to the most dangerous controversiei 
between the United States and Great Britain. ... In point of fact thcrfi | 
is and can be no parallel between the two halves of the transaction, and ta 
try to make it a bargain is to spoil what would otherwise be a demonstri^ 
tion of mutual good will between our two countries in which the question I 
of the relative consideration on each side has no place.” / 

In general, Lothian argued to the President and me that there should | 
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not be cold commercial bargaining but a friendly interest between the 
two Governments. This would afford a basis for gifts back and forth 
which would be voluntary and apparently without definite understanding 
in advance. 

After Lothian had finished his arguments, I said for the third time to 
the Ambassador, and for the first time to the President, that the latter 
had no authority whatever to make a gift of public property to any 
Government or individual. Mr. Roosevelt at once agreed with me. I said, 
and he agreed, that a different arrangement would be necessary to achieve 
our objectives. 

The President thereupon left it to me to work out a solution with 
Lothian. 

The following morning I called to my office Green H. Hackworth, 
Legal Adviser of the State Department, whose advice was always invalua¬ 
ble to me, and Judge Townsend of the Department of Justice, to try to find 
a way out. After some discussion, Hackworth suddenly suggested that there 
might be a compromise after all between Churchill’s desire for reciprocal 
gifts and our own legal position that the President could not give away 
the destroyers but had to get something in return. 

Since the British had not stated precisely what bases they intended 
to lease to us, why not divide them into two parcels? The first would 
comprise the bases in Newfoundland and Bermuda. These Britain could 
lease us as an outright gift. The second would comprise the bases around 
the Caribbean, strategically more valuable to us because of their near¬ 
ness to the Panama Canal. These could be leased to us in consideration of 
the cession of the fifty destroyers. 

I saw at once that here was the formula for which we had been look¬ 
ing. 

We thereupon set to work to redraft the propolis. Leaving Hack- 
worth and Townsend to complete the drafting, I telephoned the President, 
told him Hackworth had offered a solution, and asked if I could send 
Hackworth to outline it to him. That afternoon Hackworth and Town¬ 
send saw the President, who agreed to the compromise. 

As finished, our draft began with an assurance from the British Gov¬ 
ernment that, if the waters surrounding the British Isles became untenable 
for British warships, “the British fleet would in no event be surrendered 
or sunk, but would be sent to other ports of the Empire for continued 
defense of the Empire.” 

Mr. Churchill had already given such assurances in his speech to Par- 
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liament on June 4, but I wanted a formal repetition because of our transfer- 
of the destroyers to Britain. Basically I was confident that Britain could 
hold out; but it was obvious that Hitler was now about to unleash a full- 
scale attack ofi Britain, first probably by air, then, if that did not bring 
surrender, an all-out invasion by sea and air. 

If my confidence was misplaced and the British fleet were sur¬ 
rendered, the position of the United States would be perilous in the j 
extreme. But if the surrendered fleet included the fifty former American 
destroyers, our position would be rendered'yet more dangerous, and the 
fire of the isolationists who were opposing the Administration on selling 
the destroyers would be turned on the White House. 

On the following day, August 27, I took the draft as prepared by 
Hackworth, Townsend, and myself to the White House. After a Cabinet 
meeting, the President held a special session with Secretaries Knox and 
Stimson and myself. We went over the draft carefully, made a few changes 
in phraseology, and then approved it. 

During the late afternoon, when I intended handing the draft to 
the British Ambassador, Admiral Stark telephoned me and asked for two 
or three hours more in which to study it because he himself would bi ^ 
called upon to give a certificate, under the Act of June 28, 1940, that thf 
destroyers were not essential to our national defense. I of course agreed* 
Knowing that Lord Lothian was going on a boat trip down the Potomae 
River that evening with Secretary Knox, I asked Stark to give the draft 
to Knox to hand to Lothian. 

Meantime Lord Lothian sent me on the same day a long cable from 
Churchill to the President. Churchill, signing himself “Former naval 
person,” approved the proposal previously submitted by Lothian, which, 
making the leases to all the British’bases out to be outright gifts, had not 
been acceptable to us. 

Churchill also was ready to give assurances that the British fleet 
would not be scuttled or surrendered. This would be in the form of a 
separate exchange of letters between Lothian and me. According to 
ChurchilPs draft he would merely refer to and confirm the statements he 
made on this subject in his addresses on June 4 and August 20. 

With his usual indomitable spirit, he said he did not wish this lattef 
exchange to be published because “I think it is much more likely that the 
German Government will be the one to surrender or scuttle its fleet Of 
what is left of it. In this, as you are aware, they have already had some 
practice. You will remember that I said some months ago in one of my 
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private cables to you that any such action on our part would be a 
dastardly act, and that is the opinion of everyone of us.” 

Churchill had already stated his objection to publicity concerning 
these assurances in a cable he sent the President on August 15, when he 
said: “You will please bear in mind the disastrous effect from our point of 
view, and perhaps also from yours, of allowing any impression to grow 
that we regard the conquest of the British Islands and its naval bases 
as any other than an impossible contingency. The spirit of our people 
is splendid.” 

The Prime Minister now urged immediate action on the destroyers- 
bases transaction, saying it had become especially urgent in view of 
Mussolini’s menace to Greece. (The Italian invasion of Greece occurred 
on October 28^ 1940.) “If our business,” he said, “is put through on bi¬ 
lateral lines and in the highest spirit of good will, it might even now save 
that small historic country from invasion and conquest. Even the next 
forty-eight hours are important.” 

Lothian having cabled to London the location of the bases the Presi¬ 
dent had in mind, Churchill agreed and himself added the island of 
Antigua, in the Caribbean, which he said might be useful as a base for 
flying boats. 

That steaming night of August 27, Lothian, Knox, and Stark all 
appeared at my apartment at about ten-thirty. For more than an hour we 
four went over the draft I had given Stark. Lothian at first had a few 
suggestions for revision, but eventually seemed quite satisfied and said he 
would send the note to his Government. 

The negotiations now remained in abeyance for two days, until 
Lothian could hear from his Government. On August 29 I handed the 
Ambassador an informal memorandum from myself to argue further our 
idea that the destroyers and bases should not be dealt with as outright 
gifts. I said that our proposal whereby Britain would give us leases to 
bases in Newfoundland and Bermuda and would exchange leases to the 
other bases for fifty of our destroyers “in the main speaks for itself. It 
would be unfortunate if the arrangement should be made to appear in any 
other light, such as that all the bases were to be turned over to the United 
States as an unqualified gift with no thought or expectation of receiving 
fifty destroyers. The fact is that the destroyers have been in the mind 
of the British Government throughout and prior to the beginning of the 
discussions regarding bases. If the British Government desires to drop 
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the idea of acquiring the destroyers and to turn over the bases as 
unqualified gift, a different situation would be presented.” 

That night at-seven o^clock Lord Lothian called at my apartment an 
left with me his Government’s counterproposal. I called Admirals St 
and Woodson and also Green Hackworth to my apartment, and we Wf 
over it carefully. We found that Lothian’s draft differed in only a f« 
details from my proposal, and added the island of Antigua, which wi 
quite agreeable to us. We made a few changes in the text, and I thfl 
telephoned Lothian, who came back to my apartment at ten-thirty, 
agreed to our changes. 

The following day, August 30, I telephoned the changes to the Pre 
dent at Hyde Park and received his approval. 

We drafted at the St^e Department a message for the President 
send to Congress along with the exchange of notes between Lothian ail; 
myself. I sent all three documents to the President at Hyde Park Qftl 
August 31. It was understood that the notes should be signed and 
changed on Monday September 2. The President gave his approval to thfi 
three documents, making only a slight change in the message, and handl 
them to me when I met him at the Union Station in Washington Sundl 
afternoon September i.‘ 

The President also handed me a letter from himself, which nalflt 
“I have carefully read the note from the British Ambassador and yoU(| 
reply thereto as Secretary of State of the United States. ^ 

“I give my full and cordial approval to both of these notes.” 
signed his full name. 

Lord Lothian, who had spent the week end in Boston, returned ti 
Washington Monday afternoonyi and came to my apartment at 
o’clock that evening. There we signed and exchanged the notes conftrl 
ing the destroyers-bases transaction. 

Lothian also handed me his reply to an aide-memoire I had prevlotlli 
given him requesting assurances concerning the disposition of the Brltll 
fleet. My aide-memoire had referred to the June 4 speech of the Prll 
Minister in which he said that if the waters surrounding the BritNh U\ 0 i 
became untenable for British warships, the British fleet woulrf In 
event be surrendered or sunk but would be sent overseas for the deffH 
of other parts of the Empire. It then asked “whether the foregoing a til 
ment represents the settled policy of the British Government,” 

Lothian stated in his reply: “His Majesty’s Ambassador is inatnifl 
by the Prime Minister to inform Mr. Secretary Hull that this statemi 
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certainly does represent the settled policy of His Majesty’s Government. 
Mr. Churchill must however observe that these hypothetical contingencies 
seem more likely to concern the German fleet or what is left of it than 
the British fleet.” 

The last sentence was Churchill’s own addition. The Prime Minister 
now agreed to having the exchange of aides-memoire published on condi¬ 
tion that the main notes regarding the bases and destroyers should be 
made public first. 

The following morning, September 3, I sent to the White House the 
President’s message to Congress, which he had signed and handed to me; 
the destroyers-bases notes, and an opinion of Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson declaring the transaction legal. All these were for communica¬ 
tion to Congress. The President was en route to the Capital, after dedicat¬ 
ing Chickamauga Dam, when the documents were published. 

Thus were concluded within a week negotiations among the most 
momentous in our history. As the President said in his message to Con¬ 
gress: “This is the most important action in the reinforcement of our 
national defense that has been taken since the Louisiana Purchase. Then 
as now, considerations of safety from overseas attack were fundamental.” 

Mention of the Louisiana Purchase was not without significance be¬ 
cause it, too, had been made without authorization from Congress and, 
though the reaction to the destroyers-bases exchange throughout the na¬ 
tion was, in general, wholeheartedly favorable, some opponents objected 
that Congress should have given its approval. 

We based our stand, however, on the necessity for defense. “Prepara¬ 
tion for defense,” said the President’s message, “is an inalienable preroga¬ 
tive of a sovereign state. Under present circumstances this exercise of 
sovereign right is essential to the maintenance of our peace and safety.” 

The President pointed out that the exchange was not inconsistent in 
any s^nse with our status of peace. He put the value of the new bases to 
the Western Hemisphere as “beyond calculation,” They were essential, 
he said, to the protection of the Panama Canal, Central America, the 
northern portion of South America, the Antilles, Canada, Mexico, and our 
Eastern and Gulf seaboards. 

In conformity with the thought I had expressed to Lord Lothian 
when he first broached the subject of bases and destroyers with me on 
August 4—^namely, that any bases we obtained in this hemisphere must 
be for the benefit of all the American Republics—I sent instructions on 
September 6 to our diplomatic missions in those countries, I requested 
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them to notify those Governments that we had acquired leases to Britti 
bases not only for our own defense .but also for more effective ccxipeTalil 
with the other American Republics in the common defense of the he 
phere. ^'The resulting facilities at these bases,I added, “will, of couril 
be made available alike to all A^ierican Republics on the fullest coic^l 
tive basis for the common defense of the hemisphere and in entirt 
mony with the spirit of the pronouncements made and the understaiid 
reached at the conferences of Lima, Panama, and Havana.’’ 

A few international lawyers might have argued that we had viotat 
the Hague Convention of 1907 in that we, a neutral, had sold waribi| 
to a belligerent. However, that convention started off with the propoiltid 
that “belligerents are bound to respect the sovereign rights of neutfi 
Powers.” Neutrals like Poland, Norway, Denmark, The Netherltnd 
Luxemburg, and Belgium, could testify that the principles of the Hi 
Convention had not protected them. The convention laid down rigbtl 
duties of neutrals and belligerents alike, and the Axis dictators, who 
wrecked the convention and alone would have a motive for questloi 
our transaction, were estopped, by every rule of reason and laW| fp 
raising the question. It would be absurd to contend that the conventlc 
which represented a compromise between rights and duties of belligfl 
on the one hand and neutrals on the other, should bind only the neutlnlH 
The destroyers-bases transaction went into effect with great apN 4 
The destroyers, reconditioned and stocked with food and munition!^* Wi 
turned over to Britain at once. Experts of both Governments mtl 
agreed on the exact sites of the eight bases we had acquired, extifadip 
along four thousand miles of Atlantic seaboard. ^ 

To judge from the many cables I received from our diplomitf^ 
missions abroad in the days that followed, the effect of the destroy 
bases deal went far beyond the physical fact that Britain now'had Afljf 
more destroyers and we had eight more bases. It was a demonstration 
the world that this Government believed that Britain had a real chandl 
to hold fast against all Hitler’s might. It showed that we were willlni M 
go beyond ordinary methods and to find new means to aid the miJH, 
democracy fighting Nazism. . I 

The transaction enheartened the democracies then under the hfil i| 
the Prussian boot. The Axis dictators sought to make propaganda 
by acquiring the bases, we were seeking the break up of the Britlih KMb; 
pire, but in their calculations they had to recognize a new factor, the pr 
pect of ever more American assistance to Britain. Hitler could no loflj 
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hope that his offer of peace to Britain, naturally on his own terms, would 
be accepted. Mussolini realized by now that what he thought an easy 
chance for booty had turned into a dangerous gamble. Japan, awaiting 
a British collapse before moving toward the South Sea area, paused and 
took stock. 
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WITHIN A WEEK after the destroyers-bases agreement wai 
signed, Hitler began his full-scale aerial assault on the British Isles, Ai 
the largest attack from the air yet made in history burst into the headlin#] 
we literally held our breath, from the President on down. We had every 
reason to regard it as the prelude to all-out invasion, as records noW^^ 
prove that to have been Hitler's design. And we knew that if Britain went^ 
down, we would inevitably face attack^ direct or indirect, from the wholifj 
armada of the victorious Axis. rC 

Preceding weeks had been marked by the vague meanderings toward?^ 
peace we had become accustomed to see emanating from German sourcii€ 
as well as from neutrals whose intentions were honest. These precededfj)) 
and followed Hitler's speech of July 19 in which he expressed his willing* ^ 
ness to make a Germanic peace with Britain. 

Our Charge in Berlin, Donald R. Heath, cabled on June 26 that tht ^ 
Italian Ambassador to Germany, Dino Alfieri, after conferring with Hitifff I 
and German officials, had called Heath in and said that Germany and f 
Italy had no desire to destroy England, but that only a few days remained 
in which this catastrophe could be averted. Alfieri was confident tbit 
peace terms acceptable to England would be offered by the Axis if Eng* 
land requested them. Under these terms Churchill need not resign, but 
the British cabinet must undergo some change. He avoided a direct SUg* 
gestion that the United States persuade Britain to ask for peace, but com* 
mented that responsibility for continuance of the war rested primarily on 
the United States. 

I instructed Heath to ask Alfieri whether his remarks were made ^vlth 
the knowledge of the Italian and German Governments and also whether 
the Italian Government desired us to take any action. 'Alfieri replied that 
the views he had expressed were those of the German and Italian Gbvern* 
ments, but he was not authorized to speak for those Governments, Hi 
added that he did not want to expose the Axis Governments to the accuim- 
tion of having initiated an overture for peace since it was obvious, in vltw 
of the military situation, that the initiative must be taken by BritalHi 
It was clear to me that Berlin and Rome were attempting tO UAP 
the United States as an agency to advise Britain to make peace. I hoit 
no intention of becoming the instrument for such a maneuver. After 
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talking this over with the President, I asked Welles to call in British Am¬ 
bassador Lothian and read him these cables from Berlin, making it entirely 
clear to Lothian that they were being shown him solely for his information 
and that of his Government and that we were making no suggestions of 
any kind with regard to them. 

Lothian sent me on August 31 a letter containing information from 
his Government concerning another peace offer, which he asked me to pass 
on to the President, The King of Sweden had sent telegrams on August 
2 to the King of England and to Hitler offering his good offices toward 
examining the possibilities of making peace. Britain, after consulting the 
Dominions, replied on August 14 that no useful purpose would be served 
by a meeting in Sweden between British and German representatives so 
long as Germany had not granted freedom to France and the other con¬ 
quered countries and thereby made the British Empire secure by deeds 
as well as words. 

President Aguirre Cerda of Chile wrote the President on September 
5, proposing an initiative toward peace by all the American Republics. 
We in the State Department drafted the reply, which went forward 
October 26, The President expressed the belief that “it would be catas¬ 
trophic for the future welfare of all of us were an appeal of this nature 
to be construed aS' a recognition of the ruthless conquests of aggression 
. . . the timing of a peace appeal becomes all-iriiportant . . . there is little 
likelihood of acceptance of a peace proposal on any basis that the Repub¬ 
lics of this hemisphere would wish to support. Accordingly, I am reluc¬ 
tantly forced to the conclusion that the strength and prestige of the 
united voice of the Americas might more usefully be held in readiness for 
a more propitious and opportune moment." 

Peace other than on Hitler’s terms was impossible. And such a peace 
would be more dangerous to the safety of the United States than a con¬ 
tinuance of the war. 

The battle for Britain then began. Watching with the keenest anxiety, . 
we made every effort to get all help possible to the embattled Isles. Our 
own efforts to rearm were colossal. The President on September 16 signed 
the Selective Service Bill, after having in previous weeks signed other 
bills authorizing appropriations for defense exceeding five billion dollars, 
calling the National Guard into active service, and providing for a two- 
ocean Navy. 

The loss of the French fleet, plus the thinning out of-the British fleet 
on convoy patrols, while our major fleet was on watchful duty in the 
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Pacific, reemphasized to us all again and again the need for powerful fiecU 
in both oceans. One day when the Cabinet, presided over by the Fresidentj 
was discussing these difiiciflties, I remarked that our effort to stretch i 
one-ocean Navy to cover two oceans reminded me of an unusual occili> 
rence in a lawsuit in Tennessee some years before. ' 

“A will case,” I said, “was being tried, involving three interests—tbi ' 
estate, the legatees, and the devisees. One lawyer represented the estate^ 
while a second lawyer undertook to represent the more or less conflicting 
interests of the legatees and the devisees. 1 

“During the trial this latter attorney sought to maintain the legal 
rights of the devisees, whereupon he discovered he was injuring the righti 
of his other clients, the legatees. He thereupon tried to present and bolster 
the claims of the legatees, whereupon he discovered that he was weaken¬ 
ing the claims of his other clients, the devisees. 

“At that point the attorney for the estate rose and compared the 
embarrassing situation of his opponent to that of a passenger who wai 
shipwrecked when a steamboat on the Mississippi sank in a hurricaitfi 
“ ‘This unfortunate man,^ said the attorney, ‘was able to reach the 
Arkansas shore with nothing on but a very flexible red flannel under¬ 
shirt. He tried to conceal himself in the bushes, but the disaster had at¬ 
tracted all the residents of the community, who quickly spotted himt 
“ ‘He thereupon triefl to conceal his nakedness by drawing his under¬ 
shirt down in front, whereupon it rose up in the back and seriously ex¬ 
posed him there. Then he pulled it down in the back, and it reared up 111 
the front and exposed him there. 

“ ‘The plight of this unlucky gentleman,’ concluded the lawye 
‘reminds me of the impasse my friend here has gotten himself into,’ 

“And,” I said to the Cabinet, “it reminds me of our difficulties In 
trying to apportion our fleet so as to have enough to cover the Atlantic 
and the Pacific at the same time.” 

The President joined in the hearty laugh that went round the tablet 
Our preoccupation over the situation in the Atlantic was inextricably 
tied in with the course of the Vichy Government with particular reference 
to the French fleet, to French bases in Africa, and to Vichy’s relatlonft 
with Britain. 

When French Ambassador de Saint-Quentin called on me on Auguit 
30 to say goodbye before leaving for France—he was being replaced — he 
read me a short message from his Government criticizing Churchill for 
a recent speech on relations between France and Germany. 
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“Without entering into the merits of the British and French utter¬ 
ances and attitudes,” I commented, “I do regret that the two countries 
feel constrained to engage in crimination and recrimination. The one real 
hope for a peaceful civilized world is for Great Britain to check the Hitler 
movement of world conquest. Even the French people will probably find 
this the only opportunity to restore France. IVe discovered no signs of 
appreciation on Hitler’s part in return for neutrality and even friendship 
on the part of a number of peaceful nations in Europe. On the contrary, 
these nations have been seized one after another by Hitler’s military 
forces.” 

De Saint-Quentin had served his country well as her Ambassador, 
and I was sorry to see him go. His successor, Gaston Henry-Haye, a little 
man with ruddy cheeks and a truculent mustache, the first Ambassador 
to come from the Vichy Government,, arrived with the taint of association 
with Laval and his group. When he called on me on September ii to 
present his credentials, his first effort was to exonerate himself from the 
recently published charges that he was pro-German or anti-British. 

“It is due you to know,” I said, “that your Government is anti- 
British and pro-German when it goes beyond the requirements of the 
spirit of the letter of the armistice agreement. I call this to your attention 
merely for the reason that our Government and people, responding to the 
ancient friendship that has always existed and fully exists today between 
our two countries, will be extremely desirous to do everything practicable 
for the French people in their terrible misfortune. However, our people 
look on Mr. Hitler as the most devastating and all-pervading conqueror 
and destroyer within a thousand years, and we believe there is no geo¬ 
graphical limit whatever to his infamous plans. Therefore we do not pro¬ 
pose to say or do one single thing knowingly that would aid or encourage 
him and his ruthless forces of destruction’ in the slightest degree.” 

I cited to the Ambassador the fact that the United States had in¬ 
curred Hitler’s hostility because of our efforts to assist France in her 
terrible emergency. 

“It is impossible for the American people,” 1 remarked, “to under¬ 
stand why the French Government would hand to Mr. Hitler a loaded 
gun with which to shoot at their best friends. I emphasized this point to 
the French Government for some time before and until the last split 
second before they virtually signed away their navy to Germany, We in 
this country could not possibly have been more deeply disappointed.” 

Henry-Haye made a labored effort to explain that the French fleet 
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was in African harbors where Germany could not reach it and that all 
plans were made to send the fleet away or scuttle it if the Germans at¬ 
tempted to get possession of A. 

“No matter how good may have been the intentions of the French 
Government,” I replied, “the theory that Germany could never get lh« 
French fleet is wholly fallacious. There is also this point: the Germati 
power to prevail on France to sign away her fleet for the period of the 
armistice will enable Germany, to an even more clinching extent, to require 
and, if necessary, compel France to turn over the fleet, lock, stock, and 
barrel, to Germany in the final peace agreement that Germany will write 
for herself and France.” 

I made it clear to Henry-Haye that the American people were' ob* 
serving with instant concern any reported act or utterance of other Gov¬ 
ernments, including the French,'which seemed to be hostile to Great 
Britain in her struggle to cheek Hitler, or, in the case of France, favorable 
to Hitler beyond the requirements of the armistice terms. 

“Our people,” I said, “know in their own minds from past observa¬ 
tion that there is no such thing as appeasing Mr. Hitler any more than 
a squirrel can appease a boa constrictor. Those poor little countries in 
Europe, with which you are familiar, have had that experience. My coun¬ 
try is proposing to expend some fifteen billion dollars and to organiase 
a vast army on account of Mr. Hitler. The French Government, of coum, 
will realize that this is a most serious business for this country and iU 
Government, if France has not already realized it from its own experienOt 
and that of its neighbors.” 

Henry-Haye remarked generally that the French had been taken 
unawares and thus brought to their present humiliating situation. 

“A number of us connected with this Government,” I said, “includ* 
ing the President, myself and others, have for several years pursued iho 
fixed policy of basing all our utterances and actions on the assumption 
that Mr. Hitler was out to become the ruthless and utterly destructive 
conqueror of Europe, and that the Japanese military clique was bent on 
the same course in the Pacific area from Hawaii to Siam.” 

We had good reason to be worried over developments at Vichy. 
Many dispatches were coming to my desk from our Embassy there telling 
of the growing influence of Vice Premier Laval, of his bitterly hostile 
attitude toward Britain, of his conversations with the Germans, and of 
the plan that seemed to be forming in his mind to throw France into 
active cooperation with Germany. 
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Petain on his part had sent a representative to London to see if some 
easement of the dangerous relations between Britain and France could 
not be arranged, but at this very moment Laval was doing his utmost to 
bring about a swing in the opposite direction. He saw Hitler on October 
24 at Montoire, France. Meantime Hitler went on to Hendaye, on the 
Spanish border, to meet General Franco who made him the unwelcome 
statement that Spain could not and would not enter the war. 

Ambassador Kennedy in London had cabled me on October 21 a^ 
message to the President, from Mr. Churchill, consistently signing himself 
“former naval person.” The Prime Minister reported rumors that Vichy 
was preparing ships and colonial troops to aid the Germans against 
Britain. He said he himself did not believe the reports, but if the French 
fleet were turned over to Germany it would be a very heavy blow. He 
suggested that the President speak in the strongest terms to the French 
Ambassador because Vichy would pay great heed to such a warning. 

The President was debating this suggestion when Hitler and Petain 
met at Montoire on the scheduled date. We could not learn at once what 
decisions they reached, if any. From the elaborate groundwork laid by 
Laval, whose intentions were well known, and from what our diplomatic 
representatives could learn in conversations, we could only judge that 
Petain had agreed, or been forced to agree, to a collaboration with Ger¬ 
many which went beyond the terms of the armistice. The official agree¬ 
ment, which ca;ne to light five years later in captured German documents, 
did contain sentences such as these: “The Axis Powers and France have 
an identical interest in seeing the defeat of England acconiplished as soon 
as possible. Consequently, the French Government will support, within 
the limits of its ability, the measures which the Axis Powers may take to 
this end.” However, the details were to be worked out later, and Petain 
felt that this fact justified his agreeing to the general clauses. 

Not knowing the precise details, and fearing the worst, our Govern¬ 
ment and the British Government agreed to take strong, parallel action 
toward Vichy. We transmitted on October 25, on Britain’s behalf, a mes¬ 
sage from King George to Petain in which the King pleaded with Petain 
not to harm a former ally by iriaking concessions not called for by the 
armistice or by taking sides against Britain. 

At the same time we assisted the President in drafting a much 
stronger appeal, which was handed to French Ambassador Henry-Haye 
on October 24. “In the opinion of the United States Government,” the 
message said, “the fact that the French Government alleges that it is 
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under duress and consequently cannot act except to a very limited degree 
as a free agent is in no sense to be considered as justifying any course 
on the part of the French Government which would provide assistance 
to Germany and her allies in the war against the British Empire. The fact 
that a Government is a prisoner of war of another power does not justify 
such a prisoner in serving its conqueror in operations against a former 
ally.” 

The President recalled to Petain the solemn assurances we had re¬ 
ceived from his Government concerning the French fleet. “If the French 
Government now permits the Germans to use the French fleet in hostile 
operations against the British fleet,” he said, “such action would consti¬ 
tute a flagrant and deliberate breach of faith with the United States.^f 

The President concluded with what was really a series of threats. Any 
such agreement, he said, would definitely wreck the traditional friendship 
between the French and the American peoples. It would permanently re¬ 
move any chance that we would aid the French people in their distresif 
and in these conditions we would make no effort to exercise our influenci 
in insuring to France the retention of her overseas possessions. 

Charge H. Freeman Matthews in Vichy cabled us the following day 
that officials of the French Foreign Office were deeply dejected by the 
message and its “painfully curt” language. They admitted, however,'that 
Hitler and Laval had sold Petain on a policy of straightout cooperation 
with Germany. 

Matthews cabled again on November 3 that our message had had 
a really constructive effect. It had restrained the French Government from 
going further under Laval’s persuasion and under Hitler’s reported threat! 
of reprisals against French prisoners ,of war. Matthews heard that even 
Laval had no desire to burn all his bridges across the Atlantic. There wfti 
a full if somewhat vague realization, he said, that in the future We alone 
might be in position to save France from great, undefined injury. 

Henry-Haye delivered to me on November 4 Petain’s reply to the 
President, a copy of which we had already received from MatthcWI fil 
Vichy. Petain said that the French Government had always preservfd 
its liberty of action and expressed his surprise at “an appraisement 
inaccurate as it is unjust.” As for the fleet, he said: “The French Gov¬ 
ernment has declared that the French fleet would never be surrendercfl 
and nothing can justify questioning today that solemn undertaklngi*^ 

The Marshal made a point that the British had attacked the French 
fleet, not vice versa, and were supporting French “rebels’* and endanger* 
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ing the unity of the French Empire. Nevertheless France would not en¬ 
gage in any unjustified attack against Britain and wanted to maintain her 
traditional friendship with the United States. 

As Henry-Haye handed me this reply, he commented that we should 
appreciate the desperate situation of the French Government at Vichy 
and not be too severe ifi judging it. 

“The chief trouble,” I commented, “seems to be that high-ranking 
officials in the French Government seem disposed to keep entirely away 
from this Government in most everything that relates to normal relations. 
At the same time they seem to keep extremely close to Hitler and to show 
every sympathetic interest in his plans and purposes. All the while they 
reveal the utmost antipathy toward Great Britain and the cause for which 
she is fighting. 

“My Government has the usual normal relations with all other Gov¬ 
ernments except those at Tokyo, Berlin, Rome, and Vichy. I can always 
understand readily the attitude of all the other Governments and get legiti¬ 
mate information promptly and voluntarily from all—^with the exception 
of the four I mentioned. But Vichy, along with Tokyo, Berlin, and Rome, 
is just the opposite in its disposition to be frank and friendly.” 

Henry-Haye said he supposed I referred to Mr. Laval in this con¬ 
nection. 

“You know, of course,” I replied, “that the definite impression 
created here and everywhere by Mr. Laval is that he is an extreme parti¬ 
san of Hitler and Mussolini and very bitter toward Great Britain. Also, 
that he is reported to favor strongly a permanent rejection of the so- 
called old order’ in Europe, and the embracing of Hitler’s political, social, 
and other policies with totalitarian autarchy a basic part. Mr. Laval has 
the privilege of becoming an ally and associate of Hitler and the mon¬ 
strous things for which he stands, but he must not imagine that this 
Government does not know what his attitude and purpose are. We pro¬ 
pose to be on our guard.” 

Our Government, I said, had thus far retained its high regard for 
Marshal Petain; we wanted to help the French people to the fullest prac¬ 
tical extent; and we recognized the unfortunate situation of France as a 
captive nation. But we strongly maintained our original position that the 
French Government had no right to go beyond the armistice terms, or 
render the slightest military aid to Germany, 

Henry-Haye tried to argue that Laval was merely attempting to 
procure the release of French prisoners and other concessions. 
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“There again,” I said, “comes up the matter of attempted appeait* 
ment of Hitler. In the end Hitler will do what he pleases with all the cap¬ 
tive nations regardless of whether they offer him gifts and other appeaai* 
ment considerations. The French Government must understand that thii 
Government is too much concerned about possible future attacks by Hitler 
to acquiesce in the slightest in acts of the French Government that would 
aid or encourage Hitler in still wider conquest, especially in the directidfl ^ 
of this hemisphere.” 

As this conversation shows, neither the President nor I had any 
thought of indulgence toward the Petain regime. We could sympathiif^ 
with the plight of France, and we would continue to maintain reiatla&l 
with the Vichy Government. But we would insist, in the strongest posaibla 
terms, that France’s misfortune offered her no excuse for working with 
Hitler against the Allies—and therefore against the United States. 

I cabled this long conversation to Charge Matthews at Vichy, who 
handed it to the French Foreign Office to be shown to Laval, who had 
now become Foreign Minister. 

In our policy toward Vichy we began to take ever more cognijanCi 
of the importance of French North Africa and French West Africa hi 
relation to the war and Hitler’s further ambitions. France’s other colonial 
possessions, in French Equatorial Africa, in the Pacific (except IndCH 
China), and in India, had now declared in favor of De Gaulle and the 
Free French movement; but French North and West Africa presented a 
problem of prime importance. 

Following the fall of France we had recognized the heightened stra* 
tegic position of Dakar, in French West Africa, only 1,700 miles from the 
bulge of Brazil. After consulting with the President, we reopened the 
American consulate at Dakar and’to it sent Thomas C. Wasson, who 
arrived on September 15. ■ 

The British, too, appreciated the importance of Dakar, knowing thill 
if a German naval force were stationed there it could interrupt their 
shipping route around the Cape of Good Hope to India and Australia. One 
week after Consul Wasson arrived at Dakar, a British and Free French 
naval and marine force attempted to capture the base but failed, Numcf^ 
ous casualties resulted on both sides. This attempt was unfortunate nol 
only in its failure but also in its effect in exacerbating still further the 
already precarious British-French relations. These relations had been oni 
of my chief concerns since the fall of France. 

At about this time a new development of great importance to 
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occurred in French North Africa. Partly to keep North Africa loyal to 
Vichy and partly to get General Weygand out of the Cabinet in which he 
was Minister of National Defense, Marshal Petain named him to be 
Delegate-General in North Africa on September 9, 1940, at the instigation 
of Laval. 

To us it seemed that Weygand in North Africa might become a cor¬ 
nerstone around which to build a policy of resistance to Germany. We 
could have no hopes that he would declare in favor of the Free French, 
as French Equatorial Africa had done, but we could hope he would 
reorganize the French Army in North Africa, shy away from any conces¬ 
sions to the Axis, and bide the time when an Allied army could join him 
in aligning French North Africa in the battle against Hitler. 

We began to maintain the closest possible contact with General 
Weygand on political, military, and economic subjects. When in October 
we received from London and other capitals an outline of the peace terms 
Hitler had in mind for France, including the cession of Alsace and Lor¬ 
raine to Germany, and colonial naval and air bases to Germany and Italy, 
I cabled this to Consul General Cole at Algiers to be communicated to 
Weygand. Our intention, in this and later cables, was to keep Weygand 
informed of German demands on France and the extent of Vichy’s bowing 
to Hitler. 

We realized, however, that our best approach to Weygand would lie 
in the economic field. Dispatches from our consular agents in French 
Africa told of a disintegrating economic situation. The British blockade 
having partly cut off French North and West Africa from the rest of the 
world, those lands were in acute need of many products, including green 
tea, which had a political importance because the Arabs demanded it. 

We felt that French North Africa would be less likely to fall into 
Axis hands if its economic situation were improved and if the Frenchmen 
there had the impression that a highway of commerce was still open be¬ 
tween them and the Western world. Moreover, French North Africa pro¬ 
duced certain minerals of value to us, such as manganese and cobalt. 

Charge Matthews at Vichy cabled us on November 6 a statement to 
him by the Secretary General of the French Residency that closer eco¬ 
nomic relations between French Morocco and the United States were im¬ 
portant in maintaining Moroccan “independence.” If Morocco could not 
trade with the United States, it would be compelled to deal with Ger¬ 
many. General Weygand, according to the Secretary General, would not 
accept German control in Morocco. 
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Thereupon we instructed Robert D. Murphy, of the Embassy at ^ 
Vichy, who had been Consul General and Counselor of the Embassy at 
Paris for ten years, to go ih French North Africa and discuss possible 
economic relations with the authorities there. Instructions of a similar 
nature went to Consul General Felix Cole at Algiers, who had been keep- * 
ing us closely informed of economic conditions there. These efforts bofi 
fruit the following year, 1941, when we laid the bases for an economic 
relationship with French North Africa which had a material effect on tha 
progress of the war. 

As our contact with Weygand got under way, French Ambassador 
Henry-Haye suddenly brought me on November 8 a joint message from 
Petain and Laval, addressed to the President, expressing their sinceri^ 
hearty gratification at his reelection. Perhaps I showed my skepticism at 
the spectacle of Laval congratulating Mr. Roosevelt, for the Ambassador 
hastened to emphasize the absolute good faith of both officials in sending 
the message. I thanked the Ambassador and said I would deliver it to the 
President who, I felt sure, would be much pleased. 

The President had been reelected to a third term three days befort, 
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THE THIRD TERM WAS an immediate consequence of Hitler's 
conquest of France and the specter of Britain alone standing between the 
conqueror and ourselves. Our dangerous position induced President Roose¬ 
velt to run for a third time. 

Up to that time the President, in personal conversations with me and 
with some Democratic Party leaders, had indicated his expectation and 
wish that I should be his successor. I had taken every step I could, how¬ 
ever, to make it clear I was not a candidate for the Presidency. With 
Europe at war, with Japan preparing for her next move, and with the 
United States facing innumerable problems in foreign affairs, I felt that I 
should continue to guide our foreign affairs under the President, rather 
than strive to be President myself. Moreover, my health at times was not 
all it should have been, and I had no intention of being drawn into 
national politics in 1940. 

Various movements had been under way for several years to put my 
name forward for the nomination in 1940. I did everything I could to 
discourage them. 

In June, 1937, proposals came to me from friends in Tennessee that 
they should begin to organize on my behalf, told them I had no present 
or prospective plans in the direction of the Presidency. An old friend. 
Judge J. M. Gardenhire of Nashville, thereupon wrote me inquiring as to 
my real intentions. I replied on June 29, 1937: 

“I am of course very grateful for your fine letter of June 25. The fact 
was that when organization proposals came to me last week from different 
sources in Tennessee, I had given absolutely no thought to the future, 
particularly the future as far off as 1940. 

“Secondly, in the event I was looking definitely forward to that 
period, organization steps now would be inadvisable. Furthermore, you 
are aware that six months these days are a generation in politics. And 
again, I was desirous of making my statement so definite and unequivocal 
that others, especially critics, would not have the slightest ground to inti¬ 
mate that my statement was not really unambiguous and serious, or 
intended to mean less than it purported to mean. 

“The honest truth is that, being wholly engrossed with the broad 
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program for peace and economic well-being of peoples^ I accurately said 
that I have no present or prospective plans in other directions.” 

From the end of 1938 dntil July, 1940, President Roosevelt expressed 
himself to me as definitely in favor of my being his successor in 1940. 
The matter first came up in October, 1938, when I went to the Whitt 
House to discuss a point of foreign policy with him, 

“This point,” I said, “will not be settled for several years, until after 
this term is over.” 

His face lighted up, and he replied: “Why, that's fine. At that time 
you'll be in my chair, if my efforts succeed, and you'll be in good position 
to deal with it.” 

I might have thanked him and suggested that we proceed toward 
organizing my candidacy. This I did not do—^just the contrary. I made 
clear to him that I did not intend to get into presidential politics. 

“I believe the world is going straight to hell,” I said, “and I think I 
can be of greater service in the State Department.” ^ 

Several times after that the President took occasion to mentioni ihn 
same subject. Each time he brought it up, I, instead of proposing that w# 
organize, said just the opposite. If we had proceeded to organize, he 
would have been committed. 

Mr. Roosevelt also mentioned to numerous Senators and Congreif^ 
men and Democratic leaders throughout the country his interest in hav¬ 
ing me succeed him. 

In March, 1940, the Washington Post quoted an unnamed Member 
of Congress as saying the President had told him he was tired, did mi 
wish to run again, would not do so unless the Germans had conquered 
England and were moving in our direction by summer, and that I wnji 
his choice to succeed him. Governor Hoey of North Carolina, who had 
talked with the President, stated to the North Carolina State Democrallc 
Convention on April 18, 1940: “I have very good reason to believe that 
President Roosevelt will indicate his preference for his Secretary of 

At about the same time, during a Cabinet dinner, Mrs. Hull sat neat 
to the President. There seemed some indication that I would be callril 
upon to speak after the dinner. Mrs. Hull remarked to the President thal 
I did not like to make speeches, to which he replied: “Well, tell hltti hfl 
had better get used to it. He'll have a lot of it to do soon.” 

Beginning in January, 1940, I made several press statements Ifl 
which I said I had no ambitions whatever for the Presidency. I then begun 
receiving numerous letters from friends protesting that I should not shut 
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the door so sharply, and asking for definite assurances that I would accept 
their support for the nomination. I thereupon drew up a letter which went 
to all of them in more or less this form: 

After mentioning my press statements on the subject, I said: 

“Referring to your specific question, there are no such definite indica¬ 
tions of personal political recognition as to furnish any serious reason for 
my consideration of possible eventualities. This is precisely my comment 
to other close friends. Furthermore, four months (or more or less depend¬ 
ing on the date of the letter I received) are a generation in political 
affairs in this period of confusion and turmoil. Events are moving with 
such rapidity as to make the future utterly unpredictable, and accordingly 
it is easy to understand that a decision arrived at this moment might be 
subject to reversal or modification a few months hence.” 

Publicly my position was that I did nat desire the Presidency and 
would not strive to secure it, and such was also my own sincere convic¬ 
tion. To my closest friends, however, who were anxious to work for me, I 
could go no further in discouraging them than the language of this letter. 

In the spring of 1940 a popular-opinion poll gave me a slightly larger 
number of votes than the President as a candidate for the next term, and 
a much larger number of votes than the prospective Republican candidate 
paired off against me. 

Within my own Party this situation aroused considerable alarm 
among extreme left-wing elements in the New Deal group, including some 
persons very close to the President. This and other groups were deter¬ 
mined that the President should run for a third term, and they did not 
relish the prospect of my being a candidate. 

Beginning several years before 1940, certain members of this circle, 
allied with a few columnists, began a series of sharp attacks against me. 
Each time I went away from Washington for a rest furnished them with 
the argument that I had run down, was worn out, would soon resign, or 
should resign, and that the State Department was really being run by 
the President. I was probably receiving more opposition from a portion of 
the New Deal group than I was from the Republicans. They singled out 
a few of my assistants, particularly Joseph C. Green, in charge of muni¬ 
tions export control, and James C. Dunn, Political Adviser on European 
Affairs, for virulent attack, hoping that, by striking at them, they would 
hit me. The policies of these assistants were my policies, and they carried 
out none to which I had not agreed. Hence they became the unfortunate 
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victims of certain newspaper calumny and distortion which was really 
aimed at me. 

As late as about June 20, 1940, when I saw the President at thf 
White House, he again referred to the statement he had made at repeated 
intervals since October, 1938, that he wanted me to be his successor. On 
this occasion he still gave me no indication that he intended to run again 
—in fact, just the opposite. 

The New Deal group close to him had been insistently urging him 
to run, but he had held them off. Scattered critics have said that tht 
President, in telling a few close friends that I was his choice in 194O1 
was simply using me as a buffer until he himself got in, and that he wai 
not maintaining good faith with me. I am sure, however, that he meant 
what he said to me. Not desiring the post, I was in better position to 
judge than otherwise. 

It seemed to me that, although he continued to retain the views ho 
had expressed to me in October, 1938, there may have been times when, 
under the terrific pleadings of some of his advisers, he felt disposed to run 
for a third term. He unquestionably desired my nomination as late as thf 
spring of 1940, to judge from statements he made to me and others up to 
that time. 

Then on July 3, 1940 ,1 had another conversation with him. By now, 
France had signed the armistice with Germany, Britain was making 
frantic preparations against invasion, Mussolini had plunged into the war, 
Japan was preparing to move, and our own position was grave. Thil 
conversation made such an impression on me that, when I returned to tho 
State Department, I wrote out some notes in longhand. ' 

The President had invited me»to luncheon. We were alone. During 
the eating stage, I discussed and dispx)sed of several Department matteri* 
Finally the President suddenly said: “Well now, let’s talk some politic!. 
You know, there are many people saying to me, 'You can’t afford to Ift 
us down.’ ” 

The President, in saying this, used a sort of impatient, increduloui 

tone. 

I remarked that it was probably an avalanche of people. 

The President said he had been reading Washington’s letter to 
Madison in which Washington complained about criticism against hli 
running for a second term. Mr. Roosevelt said he had in mind to addreii 
a letter to someone like Senator George Norris and end by saying that hf 
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desired to go back to Hyde Park. Thereupon, he said, the convention 
would nominate me. He asked me what I thought of such a letter. , 

I promptly replied: “Of course such a letter would not delay your 
nomination by a split second.” 

The President thereupon began to speculate on how he himself might 
win under certain circumstances. He spoke slightly haltingly and dis¬ 
connectedly. His tone was that of deprecating the idea of running. He 
said he thought he could win in November, unless the war should stop. 
In the latter event Wendell Willkie, the Republican nominee, might defeat 
him; but he would not care except for the country’s sake. I made no 
comment. 

He then started to get onto my strong and weak qualities as a candi¬ 
date for President. He was extremely guarded compared to his former 
conversations with me, when he had forthrightly said he considered me 
his successor. 

I interrupted him to say that, in any event, I was not to be con¬ 
sidered. My interruption was inspired by the two reasons I have men¬ 
tioned for not wishing to run, and also by the fact that at that moment I 
was clearly of the opinion that he himself had made up his mind to 
become a candidate. I emphasized my state of health, and said: 

“For many months my wife and I have agreed that I should go out 
of public service, and especially politics. In order that my situation might 
not in the slightest interfere with presidential talk about you, I’ve often 
made public statements to the effect that I have no desire or intention to 
get into presidential politics.” 

The President went ahead, however, to point out my weaknesses, as 
he saw them, after saying generally that my standing throughout the 
nation was good. He mentioned only one item of weakness, however—the 
propaganda against the trade agreements in the farm belt. He then added 
that I could probably take Wallace or some person in the farm belt as 
Vice President and win. 

I repeated my disclaimer of any intention to run for the nomination. 
I said I had not only kept myself carefully and entirely out of his political 
picture and range, but I had also seen to it that he had credit for every¬ 
thing we had done and were doing at the State Department. He cheerfully 
agreed that this was the truth. 

The President’s whole tone and language during our conversation 
was a complete reversal of what it had been ten days before, when he was 
still advocating my candidacy. 
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The President at this time must have made up his mind to accept a ‘ 
third term. Certainly a huge movement was already in motion to urge 
him to do so. In view of my course from January on of issuing numerout I 
public statements to the effect that I had no intention of getting into \ 
politics in 1940 and refusing to permit any organized effort by friends in ■ 
many States who desired to make one, it was not unnatural that certain ‘ 
sections of the Party, especially the more extreme New Dealers and other 
strong partisans of the President, should start organized movements over ‘ 
the country in favor of a third nomination because of the emergency con¬ 
ditions confronting the country. This movement gradually gained momeJl*» 
turn until members of the Democratic National Committee and Federal . 
officials and other friendly elements fell into line. The matter was now 
settled. 

Almost immediately the President began urging me to run with him 
as Vice President. He called me to the White House and pleaded with me 
for some two hours and forty minutes. I declined and stood firm in my 
declination. 

To me, being Vice President meant that a man would permit himself 
to sit as presiding officer of the Senate with no authority to participellT 
in the proceedings or even to vote except in the case of a tie. I recalled 
Jefferson’s characterization of the Vice Presidency, with which I agreedi 
Elected Vice President in 1796, he wrote: “It will give me philosophtcftt 
evenings in the winter, and rural days in the summer. The second office 
of the Government is honorable and easy.” 

Comparing this situation with my present position, I was quick and 
strong in saying to the President that I could render far more valuable 
service in the troublous days ahead by*staying at the State Department* 

I was not interested in an easy, soft place with the highest honov 
next to the Presidency. 

One or two days later the President called me back to the Whiti 
House and again pressed his proposal on me most earnestly, I stood firm 
in my original attitude. During this and the previous conversation, Wf 
discussed almost every imaginable phase of the present and prospectlvf 
political situation. 

A night or so later the President telephoned me at my apartment* 
He again pressed his offer with much emphasis. Again I refused. 

He then said: “Let me talk to Frances. I’ll convince her, and she cflil 
convince you.” 
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Mrs. Hull, who was right beside me, kept shaking her head. She did 
not want to be drawn into the discussion. 

I said to the President: “Mrs. Hull has gone to bed. I can’t call her 
to the phone.” 

He then said: “If you don’t take it, I’ll have to get Henry Wallace 
to run.” 

I continued to refuse. “That’s all right with me,” I said. 

This remark does not mean I supported Wallace for the Vice Presi¬ 
dency. The fact was, I was having a strenuous time to keep from being 
pressed into the office by President Roosevelt, and I was not objecting to 
anybody he mentioned as a substitute. It was in that sense that I said 
“O.K.” to his mention of Wallace rather than in the sense of approving 
Wallace or of taking part in the selection of the Vice President. 

In casual conversations with the President, and with other persons 
who had discussed the matter with me, I had made complimentary refer¬ 
ence to such outstanding and exceptionally well qualified men as Senator 
Alben W. Barkley, James A. Farley, Jesse Jones, and others for the Vice 
Presidency. In fact, quite a list was mentioned. These names naturally 
came up when the President talked with me about the Vice Presidency. 
It should not be understood from this, however, that I was recommending 
anyone to the President. I did not do so because I had no wish to inter¬ 
fere in the selection of the Vice President. 

I asked Assistant Secretary of State Breckinridge Long, who attended 
the Democratic National Convention at Chicago, to see to it that my name 
was not put in nomination for the Vice Presidency. 

The convention on July 18 nominated President Roosevelt for a 
third term. I went to the White House that day and congratulated him. 
The following day I left for the Conference of Foreign Ministers at 
Havana, Cuba. 

I myself was strongly opposed to the third-term idea. I feared lest it 
set a precedent for some future President to abuse the power entrusted to 
him. I felt it had only one justification. This was that we were then in 
the midst of a terrible international crisis, when Western civilisation 
seemed in the greatest danger in its history; if Roosevelt did not run, 
another Democratic nominee might have lost; and it would have been 
disastrous in that event for the Government to be left without a real head 
during the two and a half months between the election and the inaugura¬ 
tion, on January 20, 1941. I felt that no foreign Government would have 
any respect for an Administration that had been repudiated, and there 
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was no telling what action the Axis countries might take and what result! 
might have ensued during what would have amounted to an interregniiiii^ 
What I had in mind was something like Pearl Harbor occurring* during 
that period. 

I had one major disappointment during the Democratic Convention 
—one of the foreign policy planks in the platform leaned toward thfl 
isolationist view. I had had several meetings with my associates in the 
State Department during which we drew up suggestions for the foreign 
policy sections of the platform, and I submitted these to the President.’ 

I felt that the only really valid excuse for the nomination of the 
President for the third term was the crisis in Europe, yet Harry Hopkinli 
representing the President at Chicago, agreed to an isolationist plank In 
an endeavor to conciliate the isolationists. 

On the morning of July 17, while the platform was under discussion 
in Chicago, I telephoned the White House to protest to the President 
that this plank completely misrepresented the Administration’s views. I 
could not get through to the President, and three hours later he had not 
telephoned me back. I felt that his neglect to telephone me might be duo 
to his possible irritation over my refusal to accept his offer of the nomini* 
tion as Vice President. I telephoned the President again at noon, and thi! 
time he called me back. 

I emphasized to him the glaring defects of the foreign policy plank* 
Particularly, I said, it would cause us difficulties in our relations with 
Japan because she might naturally take it as an invitation to ignore all 
our interests in the Far East. 

The President replied, however, that it was too late to do anything, 
No matter what plank was adopted, he said, he intended to state that 
there would be no change in our foreign policy. 

I took no part in the campaign that followed, until theTast few days* 
*I spent the last half of July at the Havana Conference, the first three 
weeks in August resting at White Sulphur Springs, the next ten days 
working on the destroyers-bases exchange, September engrossed in ouf 
difficulties with Japan, and October preparing the foundations for our 
policy of self-defense and Lend-Lease. 

I made every effort, however, to keep foreign policy from beln| 
knocked about in the battledore and shuttlecock of politics. I talked ^ 
Republican friends who were close to Willkie to induce them to use thalE 
influence with him toward this end. Willkie was in general agreemen| 
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with a policy of aiding Britain, but he made several sharp attacks on the 
President, accusing him of pushing us toward war. 

On September 30 I telephoned the President that I had just received 
word that Willkie was going to make another attack on the Administra¬ 
tion’s foreign policy, holding the President ahd me responsible for the 
Munich Conference and the outbreak of the war in Europe. I said to the 
President that I was trying through mutual friends to get Willkie to tone 
down his intended speech, in the interest of an American common front 
toward the world, but did not know whether I would be successful. 

I made the effort, but the attacks continued. Those were months 
when it seemed to me Western civilization hung in the balance. Night 
after night I tossed in bed, pondering the effect on this country if Hitler 
should conquer Britain. Despite Britain’s magnificent resistance, I had to 
envisage the possibility that Hitler’s superior military machine might 
overcome her, and that we would then be faced simultaneously in the 
Atlantic with the combined remaining portions of the German, French, 
and Italian fleets, and in the Pacific with the Japanese fleet, while Nazi 
and Fascist agents in Latin America undermined our neighbors to the 
south. 

Yet many of our most prominent citizens failed to see these dangers. 
Some of the leading isolationists said openly that it made no difference 
to our future whether Britain or Germany won the war, I regretted that 
men so intelligent could be so blind. 

Toward the end of the campaign reports were spread about that 
Willkie, if elected, would continue me in office as Secretary of State. The 
disseminators of this report were obviously seeking to win over blocs of 
voters who intended to support Roosevelt on the basis of the Administra¬ 
tion’s foreign policy record of which I, as Secretary of State, was the 
chief exponent. 

The White House wanted me to issue a blunt statement that I would 
refuse to be Willkie’s Secretary of State. Such an approach seemed to me 
unwise. I felt that the people around Willkie who fostered the rumor had 
put me on hot embers. If I ignored the rumors, it would seem that I was 
countenancing them. If I said I would not serve under Willkie, it would 
appear that I was placing Party considerations above the nation’s inter¬ 
ests. And I could not say I would serve under Willkie without appearing 
to indicate a belief that Roosevelt would be defeated. I therefore drew up 
the following formula which I stated to the press and to persons who 
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wrote me inquiring whether the rumors were true and what my reaction 
was: 

“I have no knowledge of the origin of such reports as you refer to. 
They would seem to smack of politics, and I would not countenance them 
for a moment. On the contrary, I most strongly disapprove of their circu¬ 
lation over the country.” 

- Much of the debate between the two parties hinged on the question 
of which party was more likely to keep us out of war. In this respect, it 
seemed to me that the platform of the Democratic Party was the more 
realistic. The Republicans promised flatly that American soldiers would 
not be sent to fight abroad. The Democrats promised that they would not 
be sent to fight abroad except in the case of attack against us. 

In line with the nonpartisan approach to foreign policy I had fol¬ 
lowed since 1933, I did not intend to make any campaign speeches in 
1940. I gave one of the most important foreign policy addresses of my 
career on October 26—nine days prior to the elections—before the Na¬ 
tional Press Club, Washington, but it was purely a statement of our policy. 

I made this address at what I considered one of the greatest crises 
of the war. Hitler was pounding at Britain from the air, and there was 
every reason to believe that he had been preparing, and perhaps still was 
preparing, an invasion of the United Kingdom. Mussolini was getting 
ready for his invasion of Greece, which began two days later. With the 
Nazis using France’s western ports as submarine bases, Britain’s shipping 
losses were doubling and trebling. Germany, Japan, and Italy had signed 
their tripartite alliance, obviously aimed at the United States. Japan had 
moved into French Indo-China and there was no telling what her next 
step would be. ^ 

Exactly two weeks before speaking to the National Press Club, I 
asked a group of officials of the War and Navy Departments to my office 
for a conference. I opened the meeting by saying we should not overlook 
certain possible and, in fact, probable developments in the war. 

“I therefore want to suggest,” I said, “that Hitler recently more than 
at any time in the past holds the whip hand among his outlaw associates, 
Japan and others. He may at any time order a general advance from 
London to Tokyo, in the air, on the sea, and on the land. He may an¬ 
nounce that the bombardment of Great Britain will continue right through 
the winter, with no let-up until Britain is conquered from across the 
Channel and through the air. 

“At the same time and during the coming winter, the Germans will 
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make every possible effort to conquer Egypt, Africa, and the Suez Canal 
—which would mean possession of the Mediterranean. For this purpose 
they might use any or all of three avenues: the avenue across at Gibral¬ 
tar, the avenue across the Mediterranean near Sicily, and, lastly, the 
route through the Balkans, Turkey, and Syria. 

“Since Stalin is mortally afraid of the German Army, Hitler, by both 
threats and persuasion, might well keep Russia aloof even from the Turk¬ 
ish and Balkan route. Hitler might well tell Russia not to bother Japan 
temporarily, and not to aid Turkey either in the event of a German inva¬ 
sion or an Italian attack on Greece, in case Turkey should come to the 
aid of Greece. 

“As a fourth step, Hitler, driving toward Egypt, may leave nothing 
undone to utilize the French forces in the air, on the land, and on the sea. 

“Finally, Hitler, having kept Russia off of Japan and having required 
the Vichy Government to admit Japan to Indo-China, might well prevail 
upon Japan to take much greater risk in advancing than she otherwise 
would. She is already extremely anxious to invade and occupy the South 
Seas area.” 

This was the grim but realistic picture I placed before the repre¬ 
sentatives of War and Navy. It was my own analysis of the situation, 
based on my estimate of numerous dispatches from all corners of the world 
and my knowledge of the Axis leaders and their intentions. It added up 
to a possible juncture of the forces of the European Axis with their Asiatic 
partner somewhere in the Indian Ocean or the Middle East. 

When I spoke, therefore, on October 26, an address broadcast to the 
nation, it was with this menacing situation in mind. In this speech I 
made the first official exposition of what became the Administration’s 
doctrine of self-defense. We could no longer rely on strict interpretation 
of neutrality. Just as the man who is menaced by an assailant is free to 
utilize any weapons at hand to defend himself, so we as a nation could 
utilize all means to defend our independence. 

“There can be nothing more dangerous for our nation,” I said, “than 
for us to assume that the avalanche of conquest could under no circum¬ 
stances reach any vital portion of this hemisphere. Oceans give the 
nations of this hemisphere no guarantee against the possibility of eco¬ 
nomic, political, or military attack from abroad. Oceans are barriers but 
they are also highways. Barriers of distance are merely barriers of time. 
Should the would-be conquerors gain control of other continents, they 
would next concentrate on perfecting their control of the seas, of the air 
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over the seas, and of the world’s economy; they might then be able with 
ships and with planes to strike at the communication lines, the commerce, 
and the life of this hemisphere^; and ultimately we might find ourselves 
compelled to fight on our own soil, under our own skies, in defense of 
our independence and our very lives.” 

Such being the case, I argued that our inalienable right of self- 
defense justified our taking two main measures to defend ourselves: one,, 
to rearm to the utmost; two, to help the Allies with supplies. “We believe,” 

I said, “that the safety and the primary interests of the United States 
must be upheld with firmness and resolution—supported by the speediest 
and fullest possible armament for all defensive purposes. ... We have 
frankly recognized the danger involved and the increasing need for defense 
against it. As an important means of strengthening our own defense and of 
preventing attack on any part of the Western Hemisphere, this country is 
affording all feasible facilities for the obtaining of supplies by nations 
which, while defending themselves against barbaric attack, are checking 
the spread of violence and are thus reducing the danger to us. We intend 
to continue doing this to the greatest practicable extent. Any contention, j 
no matter from what source, that this country should not take such action j 
is equivalent, in the present circumstances, to a denying of the inalienable J 
right of self-defense.” i 

I had expected to rest for a time on this address, which was non- J 
political. However, two factors developed suddenly that made me alter j 
my position. One was the fact that Willkie was sharply attacking sortie, ^ 
of the Roosevelt Administration foreign policies. The other was the , 
probability that the election would be close, a fact Roosevelt recognized 
by changing his own previous intention ^not to campaign against Willkie. 

It seemed to me that, if Roosevelt were defeated, almost anything could 
happen during the two and a half months until Willkie would be inaugu¬ 
rated. 

The picture of the appalling dangers I had presented to the War and 
Navy officials on October 12 still stood in its original colors. Japan wai 
casting about for her next move; she was already installed in French 
Indo-China; the British had withdrawn from Shanghai but had reopened 
the Burma Road. During the confusion and uncertainty of the interreg¬ 
num between election day and inauguration day if Willkie won, Japan 
might strike even as she struck one year later. And Hitler, aware that 
our aid to Britain was assuming serious proportions, might strike at the 
same time to cut it off. 
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On October 27 I met with my State Department associates in my 
office for one of the usual Sunday morning meetings during which we 
informally went over various segments of our foreign policy. I said to 
them I intended to make an address on November i supporting our for¬ 
eign policy against the attacks that had been leveled against it during 
the election campaign. It was still my intention at that point to keep the 
speech out of the political arena. 

In the next few days I had several additional conferences with my 
associates during which we went over successive drafts of the address. 
Then, on November i, when we met for the last time, Willkie’s latest 
attack on the Administration’s foreign policy was brought to my atten¬ 
tion, particularly his statement that Roosevelt’s “foreign policies are lead¬ 
ing us straight to a war for which we are totally unready.” We thereupon 
reshaped the entire speech better to meet this charge. The address was 
not completed until 6:30, and I spoke at 9:45, immediately following the 
President. 

I delivered my address from the National Broadcasting Company 
studio in Washington. Previously Edward J. Flynn, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, had requested me to make the speech 
during a political rally in Baltimore or in Philadelphia. I did not want to 
make a speech on foreign affairs in the midst of a political rally, however, 
nor did I wish to absent myself from Washington at this dangerous 
moment in international affairs. “The ever increasing dangers of the 
international situation keep me tied to my desk almost day and night,” I 
telegraphed Flynn on October 29. 

In my address I replied to two principal charges made against the 
Administration’s foreign policy. One was that the President was “leading 
us into war'.” “This Government,” I said, “has consistently and persist¬ 
ently proceeded in the firm belief that adequate preparedness on this 
country’s part will greatly minimize the danger of assaults against us. We 
are creating the weapons and the organization needed, first, to discourage 
would-be assailants and, second, should we be assailed, to repel assaults. 
We are warning our people of danger to this country, should other coun¬ 
tries which are under assault go down. We are making available access 
to the resources and the products of this country to countries under 
assault, whose survival is important to our own security. 

“In all these ways, this country is being entrenched against war.” 

To the second charge, that the Administration’s foreign policies had 
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brought this country into a position of “loneliness” in world affairs* I 
replied: 

“The nations of the Western Hemisphere are our friends. All natiotis 
fighting desperately for survival are our friends. Only the rulers of those 
nations which are bent on conquest are at odds with us. But surely, 
anyone who believes in law is unpopular with lawbreakers. And, naturally, 
anyone who strives wholeheartedly to keep the peace has the enmity of 
willful peacebreakers.” 

Directly on the point of the President’s reelection, I said that^ ill 
the presence of such problems as confronted this country, it was necessary 
to weigh more carefully than usual the disadvantages that would attend a 
change in leadership. “It should be manifest that today the balance of 
advantage lies with continuity of national leadership,” I emphasized. 
“The President’s practical experience and his familiarity with the facti 
and problems of the international situation as they affect this country 
are at this moment an extraordinarily valuable asset. This is no time for 
the country to be making a change from experience to inexperience—a 
change which, furthermore, would immediately involve two and one-half 
months of confusion and uncertainty.” 

On the day I delivered this address I outlined a short talk with which* 
to introduce the President over the nationwide radio network for his last 
address of the campaign on November 4, the night before the elections. I 
spoke from my apartment in the Carlton Hotel, while the President spok« 
from Hyde Park. 

These addresses of November i and 4 were the furthest I ever went 
in the direction of political speeches during my twelve years in the State 
Department, I would not have spoken politically at all were it not for 
the bitter attacks made on our foreign policies by speakers of the oppoa* 
ing Party. 

Several persons working with the President wanted me to follow htl 
lead and put a paragraph in one or both of my speeches saying flatly 
that American troops would not be sent to fight abroad. Knowing the 
situation and dangers as I did, I refused. 

Following the reelection of President Roosevelt, I issued a heartfelt 
appeal on November -6 for support of our foreign policies by both politicit 
Parties. It was obvious to me that Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanei# 
war lords had taken encouragement from some of the bitterness engen¬ 
dered during the campaign. 

Consciousness of the tremendous responsibility which rests upon all 
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of us in the present crisis,” I said, “should overshadow any sense of per¬ 
sonal elation or disappointment over the election result. 

“In a spirit of nonpartisanship and nonfactionalism, I want to appeal 
again for united effort to carry forward a program of principles and 
practical measures, the success of which means everything to the peace 
and safety and welfare of the American people.” 
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63 : Hitler Will Not Win 

# 

FOLLOWING THE ELECTION, the tempo of our aid to . 
Britain accelerated. It was clearer now than ever that Britain would stand ^ 
and that the assistance we were sending her would not fall into German, 
hands. In the desperate days of October, the German air force had been 
beaten back in the skies over the British Isles, Hitler’s plans for the 
invasion of Britain were postponed at least for the moment, and it was 
evident that our aid to the embattled British was having an ever greater 
effect both in Britain and wherever men still dared believe in an Allied 
victory, however long it took. 

Never have I admired a people more than I admired the British in 
the summer and autumn of 1940. Each man and woman and even the 
children seemed to realize that upon their indomitable spirit depended 
not only their own fate but also that of the whole democratic world. 
They were all soldiers in one vast army. History has no more thrilling 
story than this, of a whole people working and fighting almost as ond 
person against odds so great that it was better not to think of them lest 
to do so bring despair. In their extreme crisis they exhibited the same 
fortitude and love of freedom that had moved them to protect popular 
institutions against countless efforts to destroy them during the centurief 
of the past. 

And no people in history had a more courageous and inspiring leader 
in the moment of their greatest need than had the British in Winston 
Churchill. As long as the history of the British people is written, hlS 
actions and speeches at the very edge* of the precipice will ring through 
the chapters of this time. 

Three days after the Presidential election, Mr. Roosevelt announced 
that henceforth half of all the planes and other implements of war pro¬ 
duced in the United States would go to Britain. Soon thereafter the Army 
released twenty-six “Flying Fortresses” to augment the offensive that 
Britain was making in the air. In the daily war-situation reports from 
London which the British Embassy sent me and I forwarded to the Presl-.t 
dent, the note of earlier desperation was changing to one of grim de¬ 
termination. I 

We were working closely with the British Government in diplomatic ■'] 
matters in many parts of the world—seeking to prevent the Vichy Govern-s ^ 
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ment from falling into the arms of Hitler, to solidify our relations with 
French Africa, and to prevent Japan from going on a rampage. 

Ambassador Kennedy cabled me on November lo a message from 
Mr. Churchill to the President informing us of reports that the French 
Government intended to bring the new battleships Jean Bart and Riche¬ 
lieu from African ports to French Mediterranean bases for completion. 
The Prime Minister said it was difficult to exaggerate the potential danger 
of this move because the ships could then fall under German control. He 
said his Government had already warned Vichy on this score, and asked 
the President to deliver a like warning. 

After discussing this with the President, I cabled our Embassy at 
Vichy on November 12 to obtain confirmation of the report given us by 
Churchill and to express our view that these battleships should remain in 
stations where they were not exposed to control or seizure by the Germans. 
On the following day we went further and offered to buy the battleships 
from France, promising that, in such event, we would not use them during 
the course of the war. 

Petain replied, however, that he could not sell the ships, even if he 
wanted to, because of the terms of the armistice. The Germans, he said, 
would never permit it, adding that “we are under their heel and are 
powerless.” He again gave “most solemn assurances” that the French 
fleet, including the two battleships, would never fall into Germany’s 
hands and would not be used against the British unless they were attacked 
by the British. 

Petain now stated to Charge Matthews his view that the British 
were fighting a good fight and would never yield, but on the other hand 
they could not land on the Continent and invade Germany. He therefore 
foresaw only a drawn peace after much tragic destruction. The sooner 
such a peace came the better, because France would pay the price of con¬ 
tinued war. 

British Ambassador Lothian, returning to Washington on November 
23 following a period of leave in Britain, said to press correspondents that 
Britain was nearing the end of her cash resources and would soon require 
some form of financial assistance from the United States. 

Lothian brought up the subject of credits when he came to see me 
on November 25, but we did not go into it in detail. He was optimistic 
concerning Britain’s morale and unified spirit of resistance, and said he 
believed she could hold out against attacks from the air and from across 
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the Channel. But he emphasized long-range difficulties, a threatened in* 
vasion of Egypt by Germany, and Britain's growing need for ships. 

Lothian said the first^ consideration was to secure permission lo 
occupy Irish harbors. Undoubtedly he would have liked to have oitf 
diplomatic assistance, but I interrupted him by saying: 

“In my opinion, De Valera and his associates will not agree to any* 
thing at present. Any aid from us, therefore, seems virtually impossiblfcf 
just now.” , 5 

Although the President was annoyed at Lothian for giving an intetv 
view on finances, actually the Ambassador had stated nothing we did 
not know already, nothing we had not already been considering. I had had 
several conversations with the President and with Secretary Morgenthau 
on this subject. We realized that Britain was, as Morgenthau put it, 
beginning to “scrape the bottom of the barrel” of her liquid resource!, 
Toward the end of 1940 she had placed with us more orders than she could 
possibly pay for even by converting into cash all the securities she could. 
If the sinews of war were to continue to flow to Britain at an increasiii||' 
rate, we ourselves would have to find means to pay for them. i 

In November and December I held several conferences in my offic! -j 
on this problem, generally pn Sunday mornings. We realized that thert 
were certain legal difficulties. There was the Neutrality Act and th! 
United States Code, as far as domestic legislation was concerned. Grefill 
Hackworth, Legal Adviser of the State Department, ruled that the Neu¬ 
trality Act applied to American citizens but not to the Government, and 
in any event could be superseded by a new Act of Congress, as could th! 
United States Code provisions. Some of my advisers were in favor of 
repealing the Neutrality Act, but I knew that any such attempt would 
provoke a long conflict in Congress which would merely serve to acidify 
the waters. 

International law, as stated in the Hague Convention of 1907, for¬ 
bade the supply of war materials of any kind by a neutral Governriietlt 
to a belligerent Government. That convention, however, was not to apply 
unless all the belligerents were parties to it—and Britain and Italy were 
not. Moreover, the convention’s rules relating to the rights and duties of 
neutrals and belligerents complemented each other. Germany and Italy 
had paid no attention to the rights of neutrals, having invaded many 
such countries. 

My associates and I soon agreed that whatever legal obstacles existed 
in the way of extending aid to Britain on other than a cash basis could 
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be overcome by a new Act of Congress. We next agreed that a loan to 
Britain was not the best method. We were still sending Britain the semi¬ 
annual demands for payment of installments on the war debt for the pre¬ 
vious war. More loans would probably produce eventually the iSame ill 
feeling that resulted from Britain’s nonpayment of the remainder of her 
First World War debt. Furthermore, we believed we would have more 
control over prices of war materials if we did not give Britain cash with 
which to bid against us for supplies in the open market. 

It would therefore be better to order the equipment ourselves arid 
turn it over to Britain and the other Allies. We were against the idea 
of an outright gift. This might be unacceptable to British pride, and there 
was also the possibility that we might otherwise get certain items in ex¬ 
change from, the British Empire in addition to the return of the war 
material that was not used up or damaged. 

As these ideas evolved in the Treasury and State Departments, the 
President was away for several weeks on a Caribbean cruise with Harry 
Hopkins aboard the cruiser Tuscaloosa, partly to think over problems 
such as Lend-Lease and partl34to visit our new bases in that area. Mean¬ 
time Secretary Morgenthau ^as discussing the Lend-Lease conception 
with Sir Frederick Phillips, Under Secretary of the British Treasury, who 
came to Washington to lay the financial plight of his country before our 
fiscal experts. 

I held discussions in my office with Morgenthau and his associates, 
chiefly E. H. Foley, General Counsel of the Treasury, and Oscar S. Cox. 
I also called in some of the leaders of both Houses of Congress. One of 
the points we had to decide was whether to define what articles would 
come under the term “Lend-Lease.” We agreed this should be left open 
to enable the President to turn over to the Allies all the articles needed. 
Another point was whether Lend-Lease should include facilities and labor 
such as our reconditioning of British ships. We agreed that it should. 

When the President returned to Washington on December 16 he was 
ready to announce the idea. The following day he stated it at his press 
conference, with the homely illustration of the neighbor who loans a gar¬ 
den hose to another neighbor whose house is on fire. 

Morgenthau and his assistants took the burden of drafting the neces¬ 
sary legislation, after lengthy discussions with us. The Treasury assumed 
this task because of the number of financial clauses required. They brought 
their drafts to the State and other interested Departments so that we could 
make suggestions, and we spent many hours in my office advising a change 
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here or a rewording there. The text also incorporated some of the phrasill| 
of the Pittman-Bloom Act of June 15, 1940^ drafted in the State Depart* 
ment, which authorized the Secretaries of War and Navy to sell to Latin 
American Republics war materials constructed in arsenals or shipyards un* 
der War or Navy jurisdiction. 

With the completion of the draft, the concept of Lend-Lease was 
launched. The fight for it in Congress came within a few weeks. 

British Ambassador Lothian died without having had a chance* to 
hear the President’s statement on Lend-Lease. A brief illness took him four 
days before the President’s return to Washington. I went personally to 
the British Embassy to express the condolence of our Government, and I 
attended the funeral services at the Washington Cathedral and the burial 
in Arlington National Cemetery. At the Department we drafted the sin¬ 
cere and heartfelt statements of regret issued by the President and myself* 
Lothian’s death was an acute loss. His outstanding ability, his willing¬ 
ness and readiness to grasp our point of view and to represent that of 
his own Government, and his pleasing personality had made him an 
unsurpassed medium through which to carry on relations between the 
two Governments. 

One of the last topics I had been discussing with Lothian before biS 
death was our relations with Spain. When the European War broke out, 
a cardinal point of British policy was to keep Spain and Portugal out of 
the conflict. The reasons were obvious, including Gibraltar and communi¬ 
cations through the Mediterranean. After France fell and German troops 
appeared on the Spanish border, the importance of Spain’s neutrality be¬ 
came yet more pronounced. 

General Franco was under constant pressure, both from within his 
own country and from the Axis, to join openly with Berlin and Rome. Ouf 
diplomacy, working parallel with that of Britain, strove to emphasize tha^ 
Spain’s best interests lay in refraining from war and in maintaining 
normal economic relations with the United States and the British Empire, 
In this policy there was no appeasement of Spain. 

On the day Marshal Petain sued for an armistice, the British Gov¬ 
ernment, statirig its great concern over the size of Spanish oil reserves^ 
requested our assistance in limiting the number of neutral tankers avail¬ 
able for Spanish charter, and in restricting the export of lubricating oil 
and aviation gasoline to Spain to her normal peacetime requirements, 
lest excessive oil stocks in Spain either serve that country as a war 
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reserve or pass into Axis hands. Working in conjunction with the Mari¬ 
time Commission, we took a series of steps toward this end. 

Capable and long-experienced Alexander W. Weddell, our Ambas¬ 
sador to Spain, cabled us from Madrid on September 7, 1940, that Spain 
was approaching a crisis with respect to foodstuffs and raw materials, 
particularly wheat, cotton, and gasoline, and that the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment had suggested an American credit of $100,000,000 to permit the 
purchase of these supplies in the United States. W^eddell said he had 
replied by referring to earlier conversations he had had with Franco in 
which they discussed the provision of surplus American commodities to 
Spain on condition that Spain continued to remain neutral and really de¬ 
sired to maintain friendly relations with us. 

In requesting the Department’s instructions, Weddell recommended 
we give sympathetic consideration to the Spanish proposal. He said it was 
becoming increasingly evident that the Spanish Government was trying to 
resist Axis pressure to enter the war, but that unless some relief were 
obtained the resulting international chaos might either force the Govern¬ 
ment to accept complete Axis domination or supplant it by another Gov¬ 
ernment willing to join the Axis. 

I authorized Weddell on September 19 to indicate to the Spanish 
Government that while we were aware of Spain’s economic difficulties 
and wished to foster all mutually beneficial economic relationships between 
our two countries, such action on our part could be justified only if we 
had sufficient assurance that it would have a lasting and genuine economic 
result and would conform to the general international political principles 
for which we stood. We would likewise have to receive assurances against 
the reexport of commodities obtained through credits. 

Ambassador Weddell accordingly saw the Spanish Foreign Minister, 
Juan Beigbeder y Atienza, and the Ministers of Finance and of Industry 
and Commerce, on September 30. He quoted the Foreign Minister aS 
saying that, while for political reasons his Government could not issue 
a public declaration or sign an agreement defining the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude in advance, he was able officially in his Government’s name 
to assure us that unless Spain were attacked she would not enter the 
war. All three Ministers stressed their belief that assistance to Spain by 
the United States would strengthen the Spanish Government’s intention 
to remain out of the war. 

After a further conversation with the Foreign Minister, Weddell 
cabled on October 3 that Beigbeder had told him that an announcement by 
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President Roosevelt that Spain would be supplied with wheat could 
change Spanish and European policy, that the psychological moment had 
come, and that the arrival of i cargo of wheat in an American ship would 
have a very deep effect. 

After I had called a special meeting of my associates on October 4 
to discuss this question, and after talking it over with the President, we 
cabled Weddell that the President was prepared to ask the American Red 
Cross to act on behalf of our Government in shipping a quantity of wheat 
to Spain at once, provided we received advance assurances from Franco 
himself on three points. These were that there would be no exportation 
from Spain of wheat from any source; that the American Red Cross 
would supervise the distribution of the wheat to the needy population of 
Spain in cooperation with the Spanish Red Cross or another Spanish 
organization designated by the American Red Cross; and that full in^ 
formation would be given through the Spanish press concerning these ship¬ 
ments. 

The British Government was in full accord with this initiative. Brit¬ 
ish Ambassador Lord Lothian said to me on October 7 that his Govern¬ 
ment was in harmony with our views and that this was the psychological 
time for such action. 

Weddell cabled us the following day that he had been received that 
day by Franco, who gave his personal assurances with respect to the 
three conditions, and asked him to transmit his thanks to the President. 
I therefore informed Weddell on October 12 that the President had asked 
the American Red Cross to arrange immediately for a wheat or, if pre¬ 
ferable, flour shipment. I authorized the Ambassador to inform Franco 
that we were ready to discuss the bases for making credits available to 
Spain, keeping in mind the conditions set forth in my previous cables. 

At this moment, however, Spanish Foreign Minister Beigbeder was 
supplanted by Francois brother-in-law, Serrano Suner, a Falangist or 
Fascist leader and an avowed friend of the Axis. Reports reached us that 
Franco would shortly meet Hitler on the Spanish frontier. We accordingly 
held up the Red Cross shipment to await the development of this new 
situation. 

Ambassador Weddell was unable to see the new Foreign Minister 
until October 31. He cabled on that day that Suner, following WeddelPs 
question as to whether the change in Foreign Ministers meant a shift in 
Spanish foreign policy, replied that the change was small in substance but 
indicated a closer rapprochement between Spain and the Axis. Suner 
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said he was able to assure Weddell of the political solidarity of Spain with 
Italy and Germany, but that neither Mussolini nor Hitler had suggested 
that Spain enter the war. When Suner raised the question of food ship¬ 
ments, Weddell pointed out that the delay had been occasioned by the 
Spanish Foreign Office, and that naturally we would wish to be fully 
informed of the Spanish Government’s policy before going more deeply 
into Spain’s needs. He informed Suner of this Government’s desire that 
the Ambassador see General Franco again to obtain his further personal 
assurances, following the change of Foreign Ministers. 

We cabled Weddell on November 5, however, that we did not consider 
any further efforts to obtain an interview with Franca desirable in view of 
Suner’s objectionable statements relative to Spanish solidarity with Italy 
and Germany. Nevertheless, if the Ambassador were given an interview on 
the basis of his previous requests, he was to make clear the following 
four points: First, United States Government, and not Red Cross, funds 
would be used to purchase any food supplies for Spanish civilian relief. 
Second, our policy, as the Spanish Government knew, was to provide all 
assistance possible to the British in their fight against aggression. Third, 
if the Spanish political solidarity with Italy and Germany referred to by 
Suner meant Spanish assistance to them in their fight against Britain in 
the form of facilities, naval bases, or any other types of direct or indirect 
aid, it would obviously not be possible for this Government to expend 
Government funds in assisting Spain. Fourth, the premise upon which 
this Government was considering relief in Spain was Spain’s maintenance 
of an absolute neutrality, and we regretfully concluded that Suner’s 
statements very clearly indicated that it was not the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment’s intention to maintain such neutrality. 

On the same day Weddell cabled us that the Spanish Government 
had accepted our conditions relative to the distribution of wheat through 
the American Red Cross and our text of a proposed press release. Suner 
also said Weddell would be received within the next few days by General 
Franco, who would reiterate the personal assurances he had previously 
given the Ambassador. Weddell followed this cable by another, on Novem¬ 
ber 6, repeating his earlier recommendations in support of relief for 
Spain. 

We cabled Weddell on November 8, however, instructing him to 
say to Franco that this Government must postpone any final decision 
on the question of food shipments and of credits to Spain, in view of the 
recent developments there which seemed to involve a change in Spanish 
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policy. We instructed him to say also that we naturally hoped and ex¬ 
pected that a policy of mercy would be adopted by the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment toward Spanish politick refugees and prisoners within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Spain. 

We added for the Ambassador’s information that public opinion in 
the United States was greatly exercised over the possibility of American 
help to Spain so long as it seemed likely that Spain would give active 
assistance to Italy and Germany and while the Spanish Government was 
carrying out political executions that deeply shocked public opinion here. 
Although we fully recognized the need of the Spanish people, we would be 
unable to justify relief of that need if Spain gave direct or indirect prac¬ 
tical assistance to Germany and Italy, This situation could be remedied 
only by the Spanish Government’s making a clear-cut, public-policy 
declaration that not only did it'plan to stay neutral but also it would 
not assist Italy or Germany in any way in their struggle with Britain. 1 

Subsequently, on November 20, Acting Secretary Welles, while I 
was absent from Washington for a few days, cabled Weddell, at the Presi¬ 
dent’s direction, authorizing him to modify our position to the extent, of 
withdrawing our demand for a public statement. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, he was to make it clear that public opinion here would be greatl]^ 
benefited and relief measures by this Government greatly facilitated by dA 
indication publicly of the Spanish Government’s intention of remaining 
neutral. This authorization was based on a recommendation made by 
Weddell after he had discussed with Suner and other members of tbi 
Spanish Government our position as set forth in my cable of the 8th. 

The British Government pressed us to go ahead with relief and credit 
measures for Spain. Ambassador Lothian came in to see me for this puff 
pose on November 25, Two weeks before, his Government had given us an 
aide-memoir dated November 9, urging that we immediately ship wheat 
to Spain in view of the imminence of famine there and of the possibility 
that famine might cause Spain to veer more to the Axis. The British re* 
quested our cooperation in the question of relief to Spain, saying they 
planned to open discussions witih the Spanish Government on providing 
supplies and credits for Spain. 

I said to Lothian that this Government would have a difficult situa¬ 
tion to contend with because of unfavorable public sentiment which 
recently had been accentuated by attacks in the Spanish press over our 
negotiations with Latin American countries for the use of certain bases 
in the event war came to us. I suggested that, if Britain was of the opinion 
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that the sending of foodstuffs would keep Spain out of the war, wheat 
might be sent there from Canada. Lothian thought this idea good and 
said he would cable it to London, 

Lothian came back to me on the same subject on November 29, say¬ 
ing that Britain intended going ahead with relief shipments to Spain. 
He wondered whether this would be agreeable to us since it might appear 
that the policies of our two Governments were diverging. I replied that 
I saw no reason to raise any question about divergence in the circum¬ 
stances. 

“We’re struggling with the Spanish food-relief problem very sym¬ 
pathetically,” I said. “As you well know, however, the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment seems to do almost everything it can to antagonize popular opinion 
in this country, thereby making it practically impossible for this Govern¬ 
ment to give the relief desired.” 

I mentioned the inflammatory criticism frequently indulged in by 
the Spanish press; Suner’s widely advertised trip to Berlin, presumably to 
bring the two countries closer together; and Franco’s refusal for two 
weeks to see Ambassador Weddell on this very subject of relief, 

I added that we were also considering very sympathetically the send¬ 
ing of condensed milk and vitamin concentrates to French children, and 
that, when we had done so, we would have a much better chance to take 
part in relief to Spain. Since we were then having difficulty with Britain 
over the question of our sending relief to the children of unoccupied 
France, I emphasized that the British Government could well consider 
this point in determining whether to allow milk and concentrates to go 
to France through their blockade. 

Ambassador Weddell reported on November 29 that at last he had 
been received that day by General Franco. When Weddell asked directly 
whether he might inform his Government that Spain did not envisage any 
departure from her present international attitude nor did she contemplate 
any aid to the Axis powers, Franco gave his assent, but immediately said 
that Spain could not help the Axis powers even if she wished, and that 
no one could foresee what the future might bring forth. 

After giving much consideration to the exact wording of Franco’s 
assurances, my associates and I prepared a memorandum which I took 
to the President on December 16. He approved it. 

In this memorandum we stated that the British had informed us 
they were prepared to make credit arrangements to send shipments of 
wheat to Spain from Canada and Argentina. As soon as public announce- 
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merit of this action was made, we were ready to go ahead with the first of 
two or three shipments of foodstuffs to Spain through the American Red 
Cross, to be paid ior out of the $50)00o,ooo appropriation granted for 
foreign civilian relief. 

We added that negotiations for credits with which Spain could pur¬ 
chase American surplus commodities would have to embrace the Spanish 
Government’s attitude on four points. The first was that Spain intended 
to remain outside the war and did not contemplate aiding the Axis. The 
second was formal recognition by the Spanish Government of the validity 
of the claims of private American creditors for payment of blocked ac¬ 
counts owing them in Spain. The third was equality of opportunity and 
fair treatment of American citizens and firms doing business in Spain* 
The fourth was cessation of press attacks and other manifestations of 
hostility toward the United States m Spain and, through Spanish sources, 
in the Spanish-speaking countries in this hemisphere. 

Further delay ensued, however, by reason of developments in the 
international zone of Tangier, North Africa,'Spain had moved troops into 
the zone in June, 1940, and in November she took over its administration# 
I thereupon sent a note to Suher, stating we assumed there would be no 
departure from the declaration Spain made in June that the occupation 
was undertaken to guarantee Tangier’s neutrality and normal function¬ 
ing. We concluded that we could not recognize any unilateral act of the 
Spanish Government affecting the Tangier zone. 

The British postponed their announcement of credit arrangements 
for Spain until the Tangier situation clarified. Ambassador Weddell cabled 
us on December 20, urging that the United States proceed with relief 
operations without waiting for the Bgtish. I replied on December 27 
that any assistance by us to Spain must primarily be governed by the 
Spanish Government’s actions and attitude in the war since the whole 
question of relief for Spain from the United States was based on our policy 
of giving Great Britain all assistance possible short of war in her struggle 
against aggression. I said it would be hard for us to justify in this coun¬ 
try the use of Government funds to help Spain unless it were perfectly 
clear that the Spanish Government desired to follow a course of peaceful 
reconstruction. 

I then referred to indications of increasing collaboration between 
Spain and the Axis and of growing unfriendliness toward us, saying that 
this had caused us to stop plans for food shipments to Spain. We had 
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subsequently revived these plans at the request of the British when the 
British considered themselves justified in providing Spain with credits. 

Mentioning the fact that the whole question of food shipments to 
European countries not in the war, particularly milk shipments for French 
children in unoccupied France, was being urged upon us for consideration 
at the same time, I said we had been trying to arrive at a solution of both 
the French and Spanish relief problems. However, while the British atti¬ 
tude toward food shipments to Spain had been made quite clear, their at¬ 
titude toward food shipments to unoccupied areas elsewhere had not been 
clarified. I pointed to the terrific criticism occasioned by our planning to 
send food to Spain and not planning at the same time to send milk to the 
children of unoccupied France. We therefore thought that our announce¬ 
ment of relief for Spain must follow the British announcement unless the 
whole prospect of shipments of food from the United States as well as 
the future discussion of possible credits for Spain were to be jeopardized. 
If, because of Spanish acts which the British considered unfriendly or 
calculated to aid the Axis, the British Government no longer found itself 
able to make foodstuffs available to Spain, it would certainly not be pos¬ 
sible for us to justify assistance by the United States to Spain. 

My associates at the State Department, with my approval, prepared 
a message that the President might send to Prime Minister Churchill to 
resolve this double problem of relief for unoccupied France and for Spain. 
The President approving, we sent the message to London on December 
31, In it the President proposed to the Prime Minister a plan for the 
shipment, through the American Red Cross, of milk, vitamin concentrates, 
and certain other supplies for the children of unoccupied France, as well 
as flour and milk for the Spanish civilian population. 

The message concluded: “As you know, our desire to afford relief 
to the civilian population in Spain is in part due to the desire expressed 
by your Government that we should take such action. I feel that it is of 
the utmost importance to make every practical effort to keep Spain out 
of the war or from aiding the Axis Powers. If the policy of affording relief 
is to be undertaken, I am convinced that it should be undertaken now 
without further delay. Furthermore, if Spain is given assistance and this 
Government is not able to send even milk for the relief of the children 
in unoccupied France, the distinction made between the two countries 
by this Government would, in my judgment, help to weaken the resistance 
of the Vichy Government to the pressure now being exercised upon that 
Government by Germany.” 
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The Prime Minister concurred in the President’s recommendations. 
I cabled Ambassador Weddell on January 7, 1941, that, following con¬ 
sultation with the President afid agreement with the British Government, 
the American Red Cross was prepared-to proceed with the shipment of 
flour and milk products to Spain in conjunction with shipments of foods 
and medicines for the children of unoccupied France. 

Although the question of relief supplies was now resolved, the fur¬ 
ther question of credits remained unsettled. 

Our difficulties with Spain continued until almost the end of the war. 
Our disappointments were many, but they were not so acute as Hitler’s 
disappointment at Franco’s refusal to enter the war. German troops were 
not to march through Spain against Gibraltar and across to North Africa.* 
Franco lent aid to Hitler in many ways, but his aid would have been far 
greater had it not been for the parallel policy pursued by Britain and the 
United States. 

Meantime our difficulties with Vichy France seemed suddenly and 
somewhat alleviated by the dramatic dismissal of Laval from the Govern¬ 
ment on December 13. Laval had been spending ever more time in Paris 
conferring with Hitler’s representatives there. He returned to Vichy on 
December 13 and proudly informed Petain that Hitler had graciously 
agreed to return to France the ashes of Napoleon’s son, the Duke of 
Reichstadt, and Petain would have to be present at the ceremonies on 
December 16. 

This seems to have added the final straw to the bale of Petain’s sus¬ 
picions of Laval. That night he forced Laval to resign, and had him ar¬ 
rested. Cables from our Embassy in Vichy informed us that Petain 
believed Laval and the Germans were ^working to reduce him to a figure¬ 
head, with Laval becoming the actual ruler of France. Although pressure 
from Hitler soon obtained Laval’s release, it did not obtain his return to 
the Government for some time to come. 

The reaction that Laval’s actions and utterances had aroused abroad, 
particularly in the United States, might also have had its effect. I had 
stated as bluntly as I could to French Ambassador Henry-Haye our op¬ 
position to everything Laval stood for, and I had cabled this conversation 
to Vichy for presentation to the Government there. Petain certainly knew 
that, as long as Laval remained Vice Premier and Foreign Minister, the 
United States would look with suspicion on every act of his Government. 
Petain named Pierre Etienne Flandin as the new Minister. We were con¬ 
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vinced we had not heard the last of Laval, but at least his star had 
temporarily declined in magnitude. 

Meantime the President had announced his appointment of Admiral 
William D. Leahy, Governor of Puerto Rico, to be our new Ambassador 
to France. The President at first had thought of General Pershing for this 
post. Mr. Roosevelt and I agreed that the appointee should be one who 
could talk to Petain on the highest and the most personal level. Preferably 
he should have high military or naval rank and thus be better able to 
approach the Marshal. Either Pershing or Leahy could have fulfilled these 
requirements, but Pershing’s doctors refused to let him accept. I said to 
the President that Leahy was ideal in that he could command Petain’s 
respect; he was forthright, a very straightforward and excellent man all 
around. The President agreed. 

Leahy was, in fact, highly competent by reason of experience, intel¬ 
ligence, and judgment, and his services were correspondingly useful. Later 
I had occasion to confer with him fairly often during the war while he 
functioned, with exceptional ability, as head of the Joinf^ Chiefs of Staff. 

I had several conferences with Leahy before he left for his new post. 
Leahy asked me if he could not be given written instructions from the 
President laying down the basic policy he should follow as Ambassador. 
I agreed. I had them drafted in the Department, principally by Ray 
Atherton, our capable Chief of the European Division, and sent them to 
the President for his approval along with a note telling him of Leahy’s 
request. They came back on December 20 with an O.K., and I handed 
them to Leahy. 

The instructions outlined the policy we were following and would 
continue to follow toward the Vichy Government until our invasion of 
North Africa. In them the President pointed out to Leahy the unique 
position occupied by Petain “both in the hearts of the Frenqh people and 
in the Government.” Leahy should therefore cultivate the closest possible 
relations with him. We believed that Petain had not been cognizant of all 
the acts of Laval, and the same might he true with Flandin. Leahy was 
therefore to bring to Petain’s attention any actions taken or contemplated 
in the name of France which he deemed inimical to the United States. 

Leahy should also give Petain and his Government concrete informa¬ 
tion on the American program of supporting the Allies, He should keep 
himself informed of any French resources being placed at the disposal 
of Germany beyond the Requirements of the armistice. He should try to 
persuade Petain and others of our Government’s conviction that “a Ger- 
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man victory would inevitably result in the dismemberment of the French 
Empire and the maintenance of most of France as a vassal state.” 

The President listed thb many assurances we had received from the 
French Government on the score of their fleet. Leahy was to convince 
officials of the French Government and high officers of the Navy that “to 
permit the use of the French fleet or naval bases by Germany or to attain 
German aims, would most certainly forfeit the friendship and good will of 
the United States and result in the destruction of the French fleet to the 
irreparable injury of France.” 

As for relief to France, the President pointed to our efforts to for¬ 
ward through the Red Cross medical supplies and milk for children hi 
unoccupied France. Nevertheless, “before the American people would he 
willing to have influence exerted upon the British Government to permit 
the shipment of food through the British blockade to France, it would be 
necessary that the American people be convinced beyond peradventure 
that such action would not in the slightest assist Germany.” 

Leahy was to pK)int out our desire to maintain the status quo in the 
West Indies, and our desire that the naval vessels in the French Western 
Hemisphere possessions be immobilized and adequate guarantees given 
that the gold at Martinique be not used to the benefit of Germany. 

Finally, the President noted sympathetically the efforts of France to 
maintain her authority in her North African possessions and to improve 
their economic status, and offered our assistance in this regard. 

Leahy reached Vichy in January, 1941. 

I had talked to French Ambassador Henry-Haye on December 7 
concerning the antagonistic attitude of British and French officials and 
press toward each other. I made an attempt, as I had been doing for 
several months, to calm down the extreme expressions passing from time to 
time between British and French officials. 

“We are always pleading,” I said, “for self-restraint among Govern¬ 
ments and peq^les. We are striving to soften the tone of their utterances 
whenever possible, and this is especially true now in view of our lasting 
friendship for the French. I particularly object to the fact that fairly 
often someone makes a threat in the press against someone else.” 

Henry-Haye did not seem to relish my comnient, and remarked that 
there had been all sorts of false publicity in the United States during tha 
past six months about the purpose of the French Government. 

“This may be true in part only,” I rejoined, “but I think it is chiefly 
due to the often careless and surprising utterances of Laval. These have 
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led our people to believe he was determined to deliver France over to Hitler 
and Hitlerism. Naturally much suspicion and bitterness has arisen. And 
we in this country feel great concern over it because of the traditional 
friendship between our two peoples and our deep desire to see the people 
of France restored to their former greatness.” 

Henry-Haye very earnestly and almost vociferously set forth the ex¬ 
treme need of foodstuffs for children in unoccupied France. He admitted, 
however, that the Germans had taken over immense quantities of food in 
occupied France. I assured him that we had been giving this project every 
consideration, and that British Ambassador Lothian, at our request, had 
emphatically urged this upon his Government. I said we hoped Britain 
could be prevailed upon to relax her blockade—^which not long thereafter 
was done. 

Three weeks later, on December 29, the President delivered an out¬ 
standing “fireside” address to the nation, passionately stating our national 
interest in a British victory. We at the State Department presented mate¬ 
rial for the speech, but it was written at the White House. “If Great 
Britain goes down,” said the President, “the Axis Powers will control the 
continents of Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, and the high seas^and 
they will be in a position to bring enormous military and naval resources 
against this hemisphere. It is no exaggeration to say that all of us, in all 
the Americas, would be living at the point of a gun—a gun loaded with 
explosive bullets, economic as well as military.” 

The President assured his nation-wide audience that there was no in¬ 
tention on the part of any member of the Government to send an ex¬ 
peditionary force outside our own borders. But he called for the most 
strenuous rearmament and said: “We must be the great arsenal of democ- 
racy.” 

He closed his address on a note of optimism by saying: “I believe 
that the Axis powers are not going to win this war. I base that belief on 
the latest and best information.” 

This information included such items as the growing power of the 
Royal Air Force in fighting off German air attacks, the successful arrival 
in Britain of increasing quantities of American equipment, the dismissal 
of Laval, a resurgence of spirit in French North Africa, the growing fric¬ 
tion between Hitler and Stalin, and the miserable showing of the Italians 
in their invasion of Greece. 

Mussolini had thrown his troops into Greece on October 2 8, and they 
were now bogged down in the mountain fastnesses of the Greek-Albaman 
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border. This attack came as no surprise to us. Ambassador Phillips in 
Rome had cabled me on October 2i a report that the invasion of Greece 
was planned, for the early merning of October 25. 

We applied the provisions of the Neutrality Act to Greece on Novem¬ 
ber 15, but our sympathies were with the Greeks in their heroic struggle, ^ 
and we so informed the Greek Government. The Department encouraged * 
the formation of the Greek War Relief Association to which Americans 
contributed at the rate of more than $5,000,000 a year, and stimulated 
the American Red Cross to give quick help. 

I received a cable from our Legation in Athens containing a message 
from King George of Greece to the President, and sent this to the Presi¬ 
dent, then aboard the cruiser Tuscaloosa, along with the draft of a possiblq^ 
reply. King George said that, as his country was engaged in a hard and 
unequal struggle, he was deeply-moved by the warm sympathy and keen 
interest of the United States. The President approved our reply, dated 
December 5, which stated: “It is the settled policy of the United States 
Government to extend aid to those Governments and peoples who defend 
themselves against aggression. I assure Your Majesty that steps are being 
taken to extend such aid to Greece which is defending itself so valiantly.” 

We made war supplies and medicines available for shipment to 
Greece and declared Greece eligible for Lend-Lease aid as soon as enabling 
legislation should be passed. The Germans, however, coming to the help 
of the humiliated Italians, overran Greece before our Lend-Lease help 
could get there. Some of it then went to equip the Greek armed forces 
being reorganized in the Near East and to assist Greek refugees. 

On the final day of the year 1940 (our last full year at peace) which 
had brought us so many dangers and problems but had also seen a stu-^ 
pendous rising of the nation to meel: its perils, I expressed to Brazilian 
Ambassador Carlos Martins some of the reasons I had for being optimistic 
that Hitler could not win in the end. Martins had just returned from 
Brazil, and hastened to tell me that the Brazilians were more and more 
recognizing the relationship of the wars abroad to their part of this Hemi¬ 
sphere, and the real danger involved, I expressed my satisfaction and mjl 
hope that they would continue to keep thoroughly alert. 

I then emphasized some of the strong points in the President’s speecb 
of December 29 and said that South America would be the first to ba 
affected by a German victory because she lacked adequate defenses andl 
because she Was a producer of foodstuffs and raw materials coveted by the 
Axis, 
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Martins said some people in Brazil thought Germany might win the 
war, others thought Britain would win, and still others thought neither 
side could win, and therefore this generally resulted in a confused out¬ 
look. 

I then recalled to the Ambassador the President’s carefully worded 
opinion that Great Britain could win. 

“Even if there should be a stalemate,” I said, “Britain and the 
United States would retain control of the high seas. Hitler could not rest 
on his oars any great length of time because he would not be supported 
for very long even at home unless he continued to gain new victories. 

“On the other hand, all the tens of millions of conquered peoples in 
Europe still have the same patriotism and the same spirit of liberty they 
have always had. They are waiting with extreme concern and anxiety for 
news of movements that might give them an opportunity for liberation. 
They are watching for the smallest opportunity to contribute to the suc¬ 
cess of such movements by sabotage or in any way at all within their 
power. This might well start a successful movement that would terminate 
Hitler’s invasion of the world.” 





64 : Japan’s Golden Chance 

WHEN HITLER THREW his legions at northern and western 
Europe, there was no spectator more interested than Japan. Each time 
Europe had fallen into turmoil in the past, Japan had seized her advan¬ 
tage. And now, as the pillars of Western civilization seemed crumbling, 
her greatest opportunity of all appeared to her to be drawing nigh. 

As I surveyed the chaos in Europe and tried to calculate the dangers 
that threatened us from that quarter, I could never for an instant relax 
the attention I had concentrated on the Far East. In addresses and state¬ 
ments in previous years, I had pointed out again and again the inter¬ 
relation of the various areas of the world, emphasizing that war in one 
was certain to have disruptive effects in all the others. But never had this 
fact become so evident as now. 

Less than one week after Hitler invaded Norway, Japanese Foreign 
Minister Arita issued a statement on April 15, 1940, contending that 
Japan was economically bound in an intimate relationship with the South 
Seas regions, especially the -Netherlands East Indies. At that moment 
many statesmen in Europe regarded a German invasion of The Nether¬ 
lands as a certainty for the very near future. If hostilities in Europe, 
Arita went on, were extended to The Netherlands, with repercussions in 
the Netherlands East Indies, “it would not only interfere with the main¬ 
tenance and furtherance of the above-mentioned relations of economic 
interdependence and of co-existence and co-prosperity, but would also 
give rise to an undesirable situation frpm the standpoint of the peace and 
stability of East Asia.” He therefore stated the deep concern of his Gov¬ 
ernment over any development that might affect the status quo of the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

On its face this statement was not too objectionable, provided that 
what Arita really had in mind was the preservation of the status quo of 
the East Indies. But the emphasis he placed on Japan^s special and inti¬ 
mate economic relationship with the islands raised the question whether 
Japan intended to take some action in the direction of the East Indies to 
assure her supply of materials from that area. Some of the Japanese press 
at once seized on his statement to restate Japan^s claims to dominance in 
the South Seas area. 

Ambassador Bullitt cabled me from Paris the following day a sug- 
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gestion from the French Foreign Office that the British, French, and 
American Ambassadors in Tokyo call on Arita and Iwring to his attention 
the Four-Power Treaty of 1921 in connection with which Britain, Japan, 
France, and the United States promised to respect the rights of The 
Netherlands in relation to their Pacific possessions. 

I did not believe, however, that a joint demarche would be as effec¬ 
tive as individual action by the separate Governments. The next day, 
April 17, by agreement with the President, I stated our position emphati¬ 
cally and publicly. 

Noting the statement made by Arita, I said: “Any change in the 
status of the Netherlands Indies would directly affect the interests of 
many countries.” 

I pointed out the great importance of the islands in the international 
relationships of the whole Pacific Ocean, and in the commerce of the 
whole world. Extending a distance of about thirty-two hundred miles, 
they produced considerable portions of the world's rubber, tin, quinine, 
copra, and the like; and many countries, including the United States, 
depended substantially upon them for some of these products. 

“Intervention in the domestic affairs of the Netherlands Indies or 
any alteration of their status quo by other than peaceful processes,” I 
went on, “would be prejudicial to the cause of stability, peace, and secur¬ 
ity not only in the region of the Netherlands Indies but in the entire 
Pacific area.” 

After calling attention to a 1908 exchange of notes between Japan 
and the United States and to the Four-Power Treaty of 1921 ,1 expressed 
the hope of my Government that the principles of respect by every nation 
for the rights of other nations, nonintervention in their domestic affairs, 
equality of fair treatment, and the faithful observance of treaty pledges, 
would be applied not only in every part of the Pacific area but also in 
every part of the world. 

Three days later Japanese Ambassador Horinouchi called upon me 
and said he thought the American press had misinterpreted Arita's state¬ 
ment and had been more or less critical. 

I interrupted him by saying that our press could well have taken the 
lead given by the Japanese press which seemed to imply a limitless 
assumption of leadership and special influence in the South Seas. “Pos¬ 
sibly,” I commented, “it was the Japanese press which misinterpreted 
Arita.” 
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Horinouchi remarked that Arita and I were agreed about not dis¬ 
turbing the status quo of the Dutch East Indies, 

“Yes,” I replied, “the'difference between us is that I placed the 
matter on a far broader ground than one primarily affecting the interests 
of Japan in the economics of the Dutch East Indies.” 

Since a portion of the Japanese press had sought to interpret Japan’s 
interest in the Netherlands East Indies in the light of a Japanese Monroe 
Doctrine, I said to Horinouchi: 

“I wish I could get over to you and to your Government the fact 
that there is no more resemblance between our Monroe Doctrine and the 
so-called Monroe Doctrine of Japan than there is between black and 
white. Our Monroe Doctrine only contemplates steps for our physical' 
safety. Japan’s Monroe Doctrine is seemingly applicable to all other 
purposes and all objectives, including economic, social, political, and the 
like. Thus far the question of a Monroe Doctrine for physical protection 
has not been needed or invoked by Japan.” 

Horinouchi sought to play down this description of Japan’s applica¬ 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, but I reminded him of how Japan had 
employed it in Manchuria and then, to our great surprise, in China, and 
now believed that it applied economically to the Dutch East Indies. 

Extending the conversation to include Europe as well as Asia, I 
concluded: “If conditions go on as they are, Europe will go bankrupt and 
will not get back on its feet until after a long period. Japan and China 
will also find themselves bankrupt, while the United States will be greatly 
handicapped in its normal progress by wholesale bankruptcy in both 
Europe and Asia.” 

The question of the Netherlands East Indies now lay in abeyance 
for three weeks. Arita seemed taken aback by the flurry his statement 
had raised. Then suddenly, with Hitler’s invasion of Holland, the issue 
rose with new vigor. 

On May 10, the day of the invasion, I suggested-to British Ambas¬ 
sador Lothian that the United States Government might approach Japan 
and say that the British Government had advised me it stood unequivo¬ 
cally for the maintenance of the status quo of the Dutch East Indies just 
as it did before the invasion of Holland, and that our Government likewise 
stood unequivocally for the maintenance of the status quo of the Indies 
just as we, and Japan too, had announced some days ago. I would there¬ 
upon inquire of Japan if she were disposed to continue her position as 
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previously announced. Lothian seemed favorably disposed, and said he 
would convey the suggestion to his Government. 

It was important to me that Britain should immediately declare a 
hands-off attitude on her part toward the Dutch East Indies, since the dis¬ 
patch of British or other Allied troops to the Indies might furnish Japan 
with an excuse to send her troops there. 

On the same day the Department expressed its view to Australian 
Minister Casey that the status quo of the Indies should be preserved, and 
for this reason we were anxious to see no Allied landings made there unless 
at the definite request of the Dutch authorities, under Dutch command, 
and solely for the purpose of temporary assistance to the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment. 

Foreign Minister Arita called in the German, British, and French 
Ambassadors on May ii and, handing them copies of his statement of 
April 15, said that events in Europe had accentuated the concern of the 
Japanese Government over the status of the Indies, 

Since expressions of “concern” had been an introductory phase in the 
ominous pattern of many Axis military movements, I issued a further 
Statement on May ii. Recalling that official utterances of a number of 
Governments, including Great Britain, Japan, and the United States, had 
made clear their attitude of continued respect for the status quo of the 
Netherlands East Indies, I repeated a phrase from my April 17 statement 
that alteration of the status quo in the Indies would be prejudicial to 
the cause of stability, peace, and security in the entire Pacific area. “Com¬ 
mitments and expressions of intent to respect the status quo of the Nether¬ 
lands East Indies,” I concluded, “cannot be too often reiterated.” 

During the next few days, after Britain and France suddenly sent 
troops to Curagao and Aruba in the Dutch West Indies, we were acutely 
worried lest this furnish the Japanese an excuse to dispatch troops to the 
Dutch East Indies. When Japanese Ambassador Horinouchi came in to 
see me on May 16, I saw how keenly Japan was studying this new de¬ 
velopment to see whether it would justify similar action by her in the 
Dutch East Indies. He proceeded at great length to question and cross- 
examine me about the Netherlands West Indies. 

I outlined the situation there according to the facts we had assem¬ 
bled. I said it was my understanding that the British and French patrols 
were in no sense interfering with the islands’ Governments. They were 
recognizing the authority of those Governments during the brief time nec¬ 
essary to aid in safeguarding the islands. 
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She was seeking to establish the puppet Wang Ching-wei regime M Nan¬ 
king, whereas we continued^ to recognize and to assist the Government 
of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Japan, by means of innumerable restrictions and discriminations, was 
driving us out of business in the area of China she occupied. Bombing 
incidents involving Americans had greatly diminished but still continued. 
There was no doubt of Japan’s intention to control all China even as she 
controlled all Manchuria. 

Japan was obviously preparing other moves, this time southward, 
toward French Indo-China, British Malaya, or the Dutch East Indies,, 
possibly even the Philippines. ^ 

Our commerce with Japan .was now on a treatyless basis, the treaty 
of 1911 having been abrogated on January 25, 1940, 

As the Arita-Grew conversations developed, Japan posed three ques¬ 
tions on the basis of which we could reach agreement: 

.(i) Since the treatyless situation was “the greatest cause of un-' 
easiness in the relations between our two countries,” could not at least 
a commercial modus vivendi be concluded as a temporary measure? 

(2) Could we not find it possible to cease aiding Chiang Kai-shek 
,and cooperate with Japan in the “reconstruction of China”? 

(3) Could we not recognize the “new conditions in East Asia”? 
Could not our two countries, each preserving its sphere of influence in 
the Pacific Ocean, contribute to the peace of the world by acting in 
concert? 

These were unpropitious bases for any agreement. Agreeing to them 
would have resulted in complete Japanese conquest of China, discourage¬ 
ment of the Western powers having •possessions in the Orient, and Japa¬ 
nese overlordship of the Eastern half of the world. It would have meant 
initialing a blueprint under which Japan, in the course of a few years, 
could make herself the mistress of the Orient. 

Nevertheless we did not wish to say “No” bluntly and terminate 
the discussions. We sought to lift the conversations from the material 
level whereby Japan was willing to “give” us one-half of the Pacific and 
herself take the other and far richer half, up to a level of basic principles. 
If we could get Japan to agree to acknowledge and^ practice the principles 
of national sovereignty, justice, and law and order which we had stated 
and restated over and over, then the specific details could be worked out 
much more easily. 

At about that time I called my three ranking Far Eastern experts— 
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Stanley K. Hornbeck, Maxwell M. Hamilton, and Joseph W. Ballantine— 
to my office. I said to them: “I can’t think of anything we have over¬ 
looked in trying to arrive at working relations with Japan. But I^want 
you to take a fine-tooth comb and a microscope and go back over our 
relations with Japan and see if it is humanly possible to find something 
additional with which to approach them and prevail upon them not to 
gallop off on a wild horse.” 

We did make one specific proposal, relating to the Pacific Cteean pos¬ 
sessions of the European belligerents. I cabled Grew on June 22 to propose 
a formal exchange of notes with Japan guaranteeing the status quo of 
such possessions. I further proposed that our two Governments should 
consult should any questioif arise concerning the status quo of these 
territories, 

Arita looked on the proposal with disfavor. He raised many diffi¬ 
culties, the outstanding one being the absence of a commercial treaty. 
Behind all his reasons, however, lay the obvious one that Japan did not 
want to tie her hands through such an exchange of notes at the very mo¬ 
ment when the door appeared to be swinging wide open to numerous 
possibilities for expansion. 

Japan had begun negotiations with the Netherlands East Indies Gov¬ 
ernment to increase exports to Japan of strategic materials, including 
rubber, to expand the number of Japanese business concerns in the Indies, 
and to facilitate the entry of Japanese into the Indies. I sent instructions 
to our various diplomatic missions concerned to keep us closely informed 
of the conversations. The manner in which Japan was carrying on the 
discussions, plus the official statements coming from Tokyo, suggested 
that she might be seeking, to obtain economic control or predominance in 
the Netherlands Indies while avoiding the risk of direct conflict with the 
Western Powers through sending troops there. 

Diplomatically, our action took two forms. We encouraged the Neth¬ 
erlands East Indies Government, bewildered and disheartened by Hitler’s 
conquest of the mother country, to make no concessions that impaired 
either the Indies’ independence or their freedom of commerce with other 
nations. And we pointed out to Tokyo that the products of the Nether¬ 
lands Indies were important to the economy of many countries, including 
the United States. On my instructions, Ambassador Grew gave Foreign 
Minister Arita on July ii statistics showing that 15.8 per cent of the total 
foreign trade of the Netherlands East Indies in a normal year—1937— 
was with the United States, compared with* 11.6 per cent with Japan. 
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Grew emphasized that the United States therefore had an important inter¬ 
est in the continuance in the Netherlands East Indies^ as well as in other 
counties, of the principle aifd observance of equality of trade opportunity 
and enterprise. 

As Japan developed her conversations in Batavia, capital of the 
Netherlands East Indies, it was apparent that she had much more in 
mind than an increase in commerce. She was aiming at the economic 
inclusion of the islands in her “co-prosperity sphere,” the result of which 
would be complete Japanese economic control of the Indies, with other 
nations doing business with them only under regulations established by 
Tokyo. The Indies Government agreed to increased exports of petroleum 
products to Japan but, gathering courage as it saw the struggle against 
Hitler continuing in Europe and the United States gaining strength in the 
Pacific, successfully resisted strong Japanese pressure to make conces¬ 
sions that would have undermined its independence. 

Japan’s pressure, however, was not limited to The Netherlands. As 
soon as she saw the apparently boundless extent of Hitler’s victories in 
Western Europe, she made it clear to Britain and France that the moment 
had now come to accede to a series of demands. On June 17, 1940, as the 
French Government of Marshal Petain was suing for an armistice, Japan 
demanded that the French cease shipping materials through French Indor 
China to China. Within three days the French gave in and also agreed 
to the stationing of Japanese inspectors along the French Indo-China 
railroad to see to the carrying out of the agreement. France also signed 
an agreement with Japan recognizing that Japan had special rights in 
China to safeguard the security of her army and to maintain order. 

At almost the same time, on June 19, British and French banks at 
Tientsin turned over to Japanese authorities a portion of the silver in 
their vaults belonging to the Chinese Government, and agreed to the circu¬ 
lation of Japanese occupation currency in the British and French con¬ 
cession areas at Tientsin. 

British Ambassador Lothian, accompanied by Australian Minister 
Casey, came in to see me on June 27 and handed me an important aide^ 
memoire from his Government relating to the whole Far Eastern situa¬ 
tion. The collapse of French resistance was compelling Britain to re¬ 
consider the policy she had pursued in the Far East during the last year-iH 
namely, to try to agree with Japan on minor issues such as Tientsin but 
to parallel the United States in rejecting Japanese plans for a “new ordcr^ 
in China. 
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The aide-memoire informed me that Japan bad just demanded of 
Britain that she withdraw her troops from Shanghal^and close the Hong 
Kong frontier and the Burma Road to keep supplies from reaching Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Britain recognized that yielding to these demands would bring further 
demands, that French Indo-China might be occupied at any moment, and 
that this process would finally compromise not only the security of the 
British Commonwealth but also the interests of the United States. Never¬ 
theless, having the whole responsibility for resisting the Axis in Europe, 
Britain felt it was impossible for her to oppose aggression in both Europe 
and the Far East. 

Britain therefore believed there were only two courses open. One was 
for the United States to increase pressure on Japan either by imposing a 
full embargo on exports to Japan or by sending warships to Singapore, 
fully realizing that these steps might result in war. The second was to 
negotiate a full settlement with Japan. 

Britain wanted to know if we would adopt the first course, saying she 
would cooperate. If liot, would we join with Britain in making proposals 
for a Far Eastern settlement? Such proposals might embrace: joint assist¬ 
ance in bringing about a peace with China that would leave China 
independent; Japan to remain neutral in the European War and to respect 
the integrity of Ck:cidental possessions in the Orient; the United States 
and Britain to give Japan financial and economic assistance; the Allied 
Governments to be guaranteed against reexports to enemy countries; 
status of foreign settlements and concessions in China to be settled after 
restoration of peace in Europe and China. 

After I had listened to Lothian’s reading of this aide-mSmoire, I said 
that my Government for manifest reasons would not be in position to 
send the Navy as far away as Singapore, ^ven assuming that it might 
desire to do so, which I was not assuming. I promised to let him know 
later my reaction to his second proposal. 

The following day, after discussing Britain’s proposals with the Presi¬ 
dent and with my associates at the State Department, I called Lothian 
and Casey back to my office. I confirmed what I had said the day before 
about the fleet. 

“Sending the fleet to Singapore,” I remarked, “would leave the entire 
Atlantic seaboard, north and south, exposed to possible European threats. 
Our main fleet is already well out in the Pacific, near Hawaii. 

“As to the embargo proposal, we have been progressively bringing 
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economic pressure on Japan since last summer, now a year ago.” I enu¬ 
merated the list of ^eps we had taken in this regard. I also reminded 
them that on several occasions^ the British Government had suggested 
we not go too fax in using this method lest we worsen rather than better 
the situation. 

“WeVe been doing and are doing everything possible short of a 
serious risk of actual military hostilities,” I continued, “to keep the Japa¬ 
nese situation stabilized. This course during the past year is the best 
evidence of our intentions and activities in the future.” 

As to Britain’s second proposal—a joint effort to bring about peace 
between Japan and China—I outlined to Lothian and Casey the conver¬ 
sations between Arita and Grew in Tokyo during the past several weeks. 

“Until the French surrender,” I said, “the developments from these 
conversations were increasingly encouraging. But since the surrender the 
military group is moving in the direction of Hitler and Hitlerism, with 
all that this means in aggravating their application of the ^new order^ 
in Eastern Asia. 

“Japan’s leaders feel that an extraordinary opportunity lies before 
them to impose their political will in the Far East. They intend to pursue 
that objective wherever they are not confronted with material opposition. 
I see little to warrant the hope that the Japanese can be weaned away 
from this objective by offers of intangible concessions or of future mate¬ 
rial assistance. The United States possesses nothing tangible in the Far 
East which it ipight offer and we are not willing to offer Japan conces¬ 
sions or assistance at the expense of third Powers.” 

Lothian then inquired whether there would be an objection to the 
British and Australians trying to bring peace between Japan and China, 

“We should have no occasion to object,” I replied, recalling again 
that we had been exploring the situation with the Japanese for some 
weeks. If Britain and Australia could make concessions—Casey had men¬ 
tioned iron-ore privileges in Australia—and then call on Japan and China 
to see what concessions they were willing to make, on the theory that all 
the countries concerned must make some concessions if peace were to 
be brought about, this would be in line with our own desires. 

“My Government, however, makes only two points in this connec¬ 
tion,” I continued. “First, the principles underlying Japan’s application 
of her ^new order in East Asia’ would need negativing or at least serious 
modifying. Second, no properties or interests of China should be offered 
to Japan by Britain or the United States. In other words, we do not make 
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peace with Japan at the expense of China or of tbx principles I set forth 
in July, 1937, when Japan invaded China.” \ 

Finally I suggested that, in addition to the twoVcourses of action 
proposed by Britain, there might be a third choice. “Mk^y impairments 
of the rights and interests of Britain and the United States have occurred 
in the Far East,” I said. “In combating them, however, the various Gov¬ 
ernments concerned have not resorted to either of the methods you sug¬ 
gest. We all have had to acquiesce in various of them. Acquiescence may 
be a matter of necessity. Giving of assent, however, is quite another mat¬ 
ter. If a process of bargaining is engaged in, that which may be conceded 
or given by those powers now on the defensive will become irrevocable. 
And the future performance of Japan, in return for them, still remains 
problematical.” 

In other words, neither should we make concessions so sweeping that 
Japan would accept them as a basis for agreement and then bide her time 
to make further demands or take further steps, nor should we embark 
upon military or economic action so drastic as to provoke immediate war 
with Japan. I did not believe Japan was yet ready to make war on Britain 
and the United States..She would make her moves toward further expan¬ 
sion but, as long as Britain stoutly resisted Germany and at the same 
time the American fleet remained in the Pacific, she would try to nibble 
off what she could without engaging in a major conflict. 
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65 : Japan Advances 

TH^ PARALLEL LINES along which Britain and the United 
States had been acting toward the Far East since Japan’s invasion of 
China in July^ 1937, tended to diverge in the summer of 1940. Britain, 
understandably alarmed by the threat of the German hordes that had 
overwhelmed France, and believing that war with Japan might be im¬ 
minent, sought to appease Tokyo by various concessions. We, on the other 
hand, increased our economic pressure on Japan, though being careful not 
to push the excitable military element to the verge of conflict. 

British Ambassador Lothian came to me on July 12 and said that 
Japan would declare war on Britain at any time unless Britain should 
close the Burma Road, especially to arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war, including gasoline and trucks, going into China. He said his Gov¬ 
ernment was proposing to adopt one of two alternatives. One was to close 
the road for three months to any larger volume of freight than existed 
the previous year. This period was during the rainy season when the 
flow of goods to China over the highway was very limited. The other was 
to suspend the transport of all war materials for three months, and devote 
this period to an effort at a general settlement of the Sino-Japanese War. 

After hearing Lothian through, I commented: 

“I must express my real regret and disappointment at any such 
course. This because it will deal China a blow in her conflict with Japan, 
and because my Government, engaged as it is in international commerce, 
has an interest in seeing all arteries and*channels of trade kept open.” 

The British announced their agreement with Japan on July 14. They 
had chosen the second alternative, and they also prohibited the shipment 
of war materials to China from Hong Kong. 

Lothian came back to me on the following day and asked me whether 
this Government, in connection with Britain’s Burma Road agreement 
with Japan, would be disposed to help out by making some statement 
about the difficult situation the British were in and their purpose to de¬ 
velop some permanent understanding with Japan of a generally useful 
nature. 

must promptly discourage any such idea,” I replied. “I can only 
refer you to my other talk with you three days ago about the Burma 
Road,” 
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With reference to Britain’s hope of improving relations between 
Japan and China, I remarked; 

I’ve often said to you, my Government haA kept entirely sepa¬ 
rate and apart from other governments in dealing with such matters. It 
maintains its entire freedom of action. In taking steps of a collaborative 
nature it acts along parallel lines, and not jointly with other govern¬ 
ments.” 

The following day I made a public statement of our reaction* 

“This Government,” I said, “has a legitimate interest in the keeping 
open of arteries of commerce in every part of the world. It considers that 
action such as this,* if taken, and such as the action taken recently in re¬ 
lation to the Indo-China railway, would constitute unwarranted inter¬ 
positions of obstacles to world trade.” 

My statement drew keen appreciation from Chungking, but it cre¬ 
ated a flurry in London. When Lothian saw me again on July 18, I re¬ 
marked to him that, in recording our opposition to the closing of the 
Burma Road at the instance of Japan, I did not quite expect a furor in 
Great Britain. “Our chief purpose,” I said, “was, of course, to direct at¬ 
tention to the lawless conduct of Japan.” Lothian seemed perfectly 
satisfied. 

About a fortnight later Britain announced she was withdrawing her 
troops from Shanghai. Local authorities agreed that American troops 
should take over one sector of the vacated area and Japanese troops the 
other; but, the Japanese disagreeing, negotiations on the subject began in 
Tokyo. 

On our part the Administration now had at hand a new weapon with 
which to bring economic pressure on Japan—an Act of Congress approved 
by the President July 2, 1940, authorizing him to prohibit or curtail the 
export of military equipment or munitions, or parts thereof, or machinery 
or materials used in making such products. Hitherto we had relied on 
moral embargoes to accomplish our purpose—namely, to bring home to 
Japan our indignation at her indiscriminate bombing of Chinese cities and 
to avoid adding unduly to Japan’s military strength. Now this Act of 
Congress, primarily designed to keep strategic materials and tools in the 
United-States to increase our own defense, gave us an additional instru¬ 
ment for use in our relations with Japan. 

The President issued a proclamation on the same day he approved the 
Act, making the export of a long list of raw materials ’and machine tools 
subject to export licenses to be issued by the Secretary of State. The ex- 
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port of these items to tji^ belligerents was already governed by the cash- 
and-carry provisions of the Neutrality Act, but there were no restrictions 
regarding Japan with the exception of the moral embargoes, which were 
confined to comparatively few articles. At the same time the President set 
up a new office, that of the Administrator of Export Control, to administer 
the provisions of the Act of Congress under his direction as Commander- 
in-phief of the Army and Navy. He appointed Lieutenant Colonel Russell 
L. Maxwell, United States Army, to this post. 

With this appointment the President ended a long struggle initiated 
by Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau to wrest from the State De¬ 
partment control over exports and imports of arms, ammunition, and im¬ 
plements of war. The struggle had, been going on for about three years, 
and at times had led to much confusion. Morgenthau’s determination to 
bring the Office of Arms and Munitions Control under his Department 
stemmed from the period of the Spanish Civil War when he would have 
liked to ship military equipment to the Spanish loyalists. Morgenthau 
himself had a personal leaning toward getting into foreign relations, and 
we not infrequently found him engaging in discussions with ambassadors 
or carrying on correspondence with statesmen of other countries, properly 
the function of the State Department. Morgenthau^s personal relations 
with the President being very close, he occasionally induced the President 
to grant him jurisdiction which infringed on that of the State, War, or 
Navy Departments. 

Neither the United States’ effort to bring more economic pressure 
upon Japan nor Britain’s attempt to conciliate her availed to prevent new 
and alarming developments in Tokyo. The day after the Havana Confer¬ 
ence opened, the Government of Premier Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai fell, 
on July 22, and was succeeded by that of Prince Fumimaro Konoye. The 
new Foreign Minister was Yosuke Matsuoka. 

The change was certainly not for the better so far as Japanese- 
American relations were concerned. Konoye, though regarded by some as 
leaning toward the liberal or civilian as opposed to the military sect, had 
been Premier at the time of the Japanese invasion of China in July, 1937. 
He believed in one-party government and seemed likely to play along 
with the militarists’ desires for yet closer rapport with the European Axis. 
As for Matsuoka, I had long considered him to be as crooked as a basket 
of fishhooks. He had led the Japanese delegation out of the League of 
Nations in 1933. He was committed, by statements and actions, to the 
support of an aggressive imperialism. 
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We had not long to wait for evidence of the intentions of the new 
Government. Early in August informal reports caipe in of new demands 
by Japan on French Indo-China, and the Department called these to the 
attention of the Japanese Foreign Office, through Ambassador Grew, on 
August 7. I instructed our Embassy in Vichy on August 26 to state to 
Marshal Petain’s Foreign Office that we hesitated to believe that the 
French Governmept actually had made the concessions to the Japanese 
which were being reported to us. The making of such concessions, I said, 
would react unfavorably on American public opinion. 

The French Foreign Office replied that no agreement had yet been 
reached with Japan, that Japan had not demanded the use of military 
bases but solely the passage of Japanese military forces through Indo- 
China, and that the French Government had taken the position there 
should be no military occupation of their colony. 

At the beginning of September, reports from several of our diplomatic 
missions came to us that Japan had presented an ultimatum to the French 
Indo-Chinese authorities, demanding that Japanese troops be permitted 
to pass through French Indo-China into China and to use certain of the 
colony’s ports and air bases. 

I therefore cabled Ambassador Grew in Tokyo on September 3 to 
call these reports to the attention of the Japanese Foreign Minister and 
to point out the unfortunate effect they, if proven correct, would have on 
American public opinion from the point of view of Japanese-American 
relations. The Japanese Foreign Office admitted to Grew that their mili¬ 
tary forces did intend to pass through French Indo-China, but said there 
would be no permanent occupation. 

The following day I made a public statement, recalling that several 
Governments, including ours and the Japanese, had recently expressed 
their desire that the status quo be preserved in the Pacific, with special 
reference to the Netherlands East Indies and French Indo-China. Saying 
we were reluctant to believe the reports that Japanese military authori¬ 
ties had delivered an ultimatum to French Indo-China, I added; “The 
situation and the subject to which these reports relate is, however, a mat¬ 
ter to which this Government attaches importance, and it stands to reason 
that, should events prove these reports to have been well founded, the 
effect upon public opinion in the United States would be unfortunate.” 

The very next day, however, the Vichy Foreign Office informed us 
that on August 30 Japan and France had signed an agreement whereby 
France not only gave Japan right of passage through French Indo-China 
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and the use of bases in the colony, but recognized the predominant inter¬ 
est of Japan in the Far East in both the economic and the political 
domain. * 

The new French Ambassador, Henry-Haye, came to see me on Sep¬ 
tember II to discuss this subject. 

“The French Government,” I commented, “cannot imagine our sur¬ 
prise and disappointment when it took this step without any notice what¬ 
ever to us.” 

The Vichy Foreign Office informed us that Japan had given assur¬ 
ances that the stationing of Japanese troops in Indo-China would be 
merely temporary, and suggested we seek the same assurances from 
Japan. I thereupon cabled our Embassy at Vichy on September ii to say 
to the Foreign Minister that we were very surprised to learn of the ex¬ 
tent of the French assent to the Japanese demands. I pointed out that 
there was little warrant for entering into agreements which assented to a 
derogation of principles. We deprecated France’s recognition of Japan’s 
claim to a preponderance of interests and a preferred economic position 
in Indo-China and of Japan’s violation of French and other rights and 
interests. As for asking Japan for assurances similar to those given to 
France, I said we perceived no reason to associate ourselves with an assent 
to an unlawful procedure by asking for such assurances. Moreover, what 
value could anyone give such assurances? 

On the following night I received a long cable from Grew in Tokyo 
in which he argued that the time had come to discontinue “restraint and 
patience” toward Japan and adopt a policy of firmness. He narrated that 
the military and some other elements in Japan saw in the present world 
situation a “golden opportunity” to carry their dreams of expansion into 
effect, and that they had discounted effective opposition on our part. 
Their initial belief in a quick German victory had now changed, however, 
and they saw Britain and the United States drawing closer together in 
mutual defense, as evidenced by the destroyers-bases exchange. 

Grew believed, as did the President and I, that we should strive to 
preserve the status quo in the Pacific while bending every effort to assist 
Great Britain. He thought this could not be done merely by expressing 
disapproval of Japan’s actions, but we must follow a policy of firmness. 
If by firmness we could preserve the status quo in the Pacific until and 
if Britain won in Europe, the present opportunist policy in Japan could 
not keep the upper hand, and the time might then come for a readjust- 
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ment of the whole problem of the Pacific on a, basis of lasting benefit to 
both Japan and America. \ 

Actually, the policy followed by the President and me had long since 
traveled well beyond the use of words to express disapproval of Japan’s 
actions. The abrogation of the 1911 commercial treaty, the imposition of 
moral embargoes, followed by extensive legal embargoes, a vast program 
of rearmament, the maintenance of the fleet at Pearl Harbor, and various 
forms of assistance to China, were all part of our policy of firmness. 

The Japanese Army’s original intentions toward French Indo-China 
had involved a wholesale invasion of the colony. Grew indicated in his 
cable that the Japanese Government had been able, at least temporarily, 
to restrain the military from these plans, and attributed this “degree of 
caption” at least partly to the position of the United States. 

A good indication of the attitude of the Konoye Government toward 
us came two days later when the Foreign Office handed Grew a reply to 
the representations we had made concerning French Indo-China on Au¬ 
gust 7, The reply was written in pencil. It admitted that negotiations had 
been carried on with the French Indo-Chinese authorities, but gave no 
details. It asserted that Japan had been making efforts not to bring about 
undesirable changes in the status quo in the Pacific, in so far as the status 
quo did not interfere with “the firm preservation of a minimum right to 
existence.” The reply then said: 

“Despite the fact that in the Western Hemisphere epoch-making 
changes are actually being made in the status quo, Japan has as yet ex¬ 
pressed no opinion for or against those changes. It has to be pointed out 
that intrusion by the United States in an area which is so remote from 
that country as in this case brings about the same effect upon Japan’s 
public opinion as the meddlesome attitude of a third country toward the 
policy of the United States concerning third-Power territories in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere would bring about upon public opinion in the United 
States.” 

It was impossible not to perceive the obvious tone of insult in this 
communication. I replied to the note in a statement Grew handed Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka on September 20. We contended that the status quo 
of a third country was seriously affected when a nation, in order to attack 
another nation, insisted on the right to use the third country’s airports 
and to send troops through its territory. “The American Government,” I 
said, “urges upon all governments the employment of peaceful means 
only in their relations with all other governments and with all other 
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regions.” And this attitude ^‘toward the unwarranted use of pressure in 
international relations is global#” 

At the same time, Grew, on our instructions, protested against a 
further Japanese ultimatum to the effect that Japan would invade Indo- 
China on September 22 unless France accepted Japan’s demands for the 
occupation of Hanoi', Haiphong, and five airports. 

Four days prior to this protest I had a basic discussion of the Indo- 
Chinese situation with British Ambassador Lothian and Australian Min¬ 
ister Casey. Lothian stressed the need for some steps that would deter 
Japan from occupying Indo-China, and indicated that the British Govern¬ 
ment was undertaking to render some substantial military aid to the 
Indo-Chinese Government. 

I commented that there were 'real difficulties in attempting to aid 
provinces to resist Japan seriously by military efforts when the mother 
countries, as in the case of France, The Netherlands, and even Great 
Britain herself, were known not to be in position to render any material 
aid to their dependencies. In these circumstances, I said, my Government 
had gone almost to the limit in resisting Japanese aggression step by step 
without running the very serious danger of a military clash. We had en¬ 
couraged countries like Indo-China, just as we did the British, to delay 
and parley and hold out to the last minute against Japanese demands. 
In all probability, I ventured, Japan would not dare make a military 
attack at this time, 

I added that my Government expected to continue its protests and 
opposition to Japanese aggression. To this end we planned to render fur¬ 
ther financial aid to China and to impose more and more reprisals of a 
commercial and economic nature on Japhn. 

I next stated a point that governed the reasoning of the President 
and myself toward the Far East until the attack at Pearl Harbor. “It will 
not'be wise,” I said, “even from the British standpoint, for two wars to 
be raging at the same time, one in the East and the other in the West. 
If this country should enter any war, this would immediately result in 
greatly cutting off military supplies to Great Britain which she can ill 
afford to do without. Furthermore, most of us are of the opinion that the 
fate of both the Eastern and Western worlds will be tremendously affected 
by the success or failtire of the resistance of Great Britain to the threat¬ 
ened or attempted Carman invasion of the British Isles.” 

We discussed the possibility of holding conferences in regard to bases 
and a more or less unified defense in the Pacific from Singapore to Aus¬ 
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tralia and then toward the United States. “Japan,” I remarked, “'is as¬ 
suming that all these steps are probable on short notice, regardless of 
whether they have actually been consummated.” I let the matter rest 
there for the present. 

The Vichy Government succumbed to Japanese pressure. They 
handed us the text of their agreement on September 22, and on the fol¬ 
lowing day issued a statement alleging that the United States Government 
had approved their agreement of August 30 with Japan, 

Accordingly, on the same day, September 23, I made a public denial 
that our Government had at any time or in any way approved the French 
• concessions to Japan. I said it seemed obvious that the status quo in Indo- 
China was being upset and that this was being achieved under duress. 
“The position of the United States in disapproval and in deprecation of 
such procedures,” I concluded, “has repeatedly been stated.” 

A more concrete response than words came two days later when the 
Administration announced the loan of $25,000,000 to China, to be liqui¬ 
dated through the sale of tungsten. And, on the following day, the Presi¬ 
dent brought the export of iron and steel scrap under the licensing system, 
effective October 16, with licenses to be issued only for shipments to 
countries in the Western Hemisphere and Great Britain. 

In the following months the Vichy Government made repeated at¬ 
tempts to purchase airplanes and munitions in the United States for 
Indo-China. We on our part saw no reason to sell planes to Vichy when 
at that very moment about one hundred American planes originally des¬ 
tined for France were rusting away at Martinique. I so informed the 
Petain Government, offering to get British clearance for the planes at 
Martinique to go to Indo-China. Vichy replied that the German Armistice 
Commission would not permit it, but on October 14 the French Foreign 
Office informed our Embassy at Vichy that the Germans were willing for 
arms from the United States to go to Indo-China. The French Foreign 
Office thought this was because the Germans did not wish to see complete 
Japanese domination in Asia, but another reason might well have been 
that Hitler wished to see us embroiled with Japan and therefore less able 
to aid Britain. With Japan in control of key points in Indo-China, we were 
reluctant to sell any additional military equipment to Indo-China, know¬ 
ing full well that it would shortly fall into Japanese hands. 

Even so, the Vichy Government appreciated the fact that our policy 
in the Orient was preventing further Japanese encroachments. On No¬ 
vember 7 Jean Chauvel, Chief of the Far Eastern Section of the French 
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Foreign Office, stated to our Charge in Vichy, H. Freeman Matthews, that 
Japan had made preparations ^or a large-scale invasion of Indo-China 
which would proceed Oii through to Malaya to capture Singapore, but that 
these plans had been abandoned as a result of our strong attitude. Even 
Pierre Laval remarked to our new Charge, Robert D. Murphy, on Decem¬ 
ber 9, that he was aware that the United States was the bulwark that was 
giving protection to French Indo-China against Japan. 

I instructed Murphy on December 16 to suggest informally to 
Chauvel that steps be taken with the appropriate German authorities to 
request that a restraining influence be exerted by Germany upon the 
Japanese Government to preserve French interescs in the Orient. The Ger¬ 
mans could not refuse without thereby showing that they had abandoned 
France to Japan, nor could they comply without irritating Japan. 

We were, of course, interested to know what role the German Gov¬ 
ernment had played in the negotiations between Vichy and Tokyo. It was 
obvious that our pressure at Vichy was being countered by German pres¬ 
sure and that the latter was supreme in view of the military stranglehold 
the Nazis maintained over the Petain Government. On September 20 
French Ambassador Henry-Haye gave us his opinion that Hitler, in the 
first flush of his conquest of France, had hoped to take over France’s 
colonial possessions in the Far East and objected strongly to any indica¬ 
tion from Japan that Japan herself would like to absorb them. Later, how¬ 
ever, as it became apparent that Britain would not fall at once, Hitler 
wanted the Japanese to immobilize our Navy in the Pacific; in return for 
an agreement by Japan to pursue a policy that would bring this about, 
he was obliged to give Japan the go-ahead signal to occupy French, 
Dutch, and British possessions in the Pacific. 

We had known for some time of discussions going on among Tokyo, 
Berlin, and Rome to implement their Anti-Comintern Pact with a military 
alliance. These discussions came to a head a few days after Vichy bowed 
to Tokyo, when, on September 27, 1940, the Axis capitals announced the 
signing of their tripartite alliance. Japan had held off her signature until 
German pressure succeeded in forcing the Vichy Government to accede to 
Tokyo^s demands. 

The tripartite pact, of course, was aimed at the United States. Article 
3 provided that the three powers would assist one another with all politi¬ 
cal, economic, and military means when one of the three was attacked 
by a power at present not involved in the European War or in the Sino- 
Japanese conflict. Under the tripartite pact Japan recognized and re¬ 
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spected the leadership of Germany and Italy in establishing a “new order” 
in Europe, and Germany and Italy did likewise for Japan in “Greater 
East Asia.” 

After discussing the pact with the President, I issued a public state¬ 
ment of our reaction on the same day the treaty was announced. “The 
reported agreement of alliance,” I said, “does not, in the view of the 
Government of the United States, substantially alter a situation which 
has existed for several years. Announcement of the alliance merely makes 
clear to all a relationship which has long existed in effect and to which 
this Government has repeatedly called attention. That such an agreement 
has been in process of conclusion has been well known for some time, and 
that fact has been fully taken into account by the Government of the 
United States in the determining of this country’s policies.” 

Three days later I said to British Ambassador Lothian that the al¬ 
liance had come about primarily because of Hitler’s effort to divert at¬ 
tention from his failure to invade Great Britain. Hitler had wished to 
preserve his prestige by a sensational announcement of something that 
already existed. 

“As an ordinary precaution,” I commented, “Japan has had to as¬ 
sume that, whether or not the United States and Great Britain have 
express agreements in regard to naval and air bases across the Pacific to 
and including Singapore, the special relations between our two countries 
are such that overnight we could easily establish cooperative relations for 
the mutual use of all these bases. Therefore, the relations among Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and Japan, each country having a common objective to con¬ 
quer certain areas of the world and each pursuing identical policies of 
force, devastation, and seizure, have been on a basis of complete under¬ 
standing and of mutual cooperation during recent years. The recent an¬ 
nouncement was simply part and parcel of this chain of related events.” 

Lothian said this coincided with his view and that of his Govern¬ 
ment. 

I then said I would like to address an inquiry to the Ambassador as 
to whether and to what extent the British and Dutch Governments, espe¬ 
cially in the South Pacific area, had conferred on pooling their defense 
forces in case of threatened danger. If so, what were the facts as to the 
size of their pooled forces and what size fleet would be necessary to over¬ 
come them and capture the territories they defended? Lothian promised 
to take this up with his Government. 

With the Axis tripartite pact still revolving in my mind, I went to the 
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White House on Saturday October 5, to take up with the President a 
number of urgent matters. Bringing up the Axis alliance, I suggested to 
Mr. Roosevelt that he answer thtf challenge by announcing a further step¬ 
ping up of the program of preparedness and national defense, including 
the urgently needed aid to Britain. This program, I said, should include 
four points. The first was a further increase in the Army, The second was 
the designation of some person with the authority and ability to step up 
the production of war planes. I cited the reported success of Lord Beaver- 
brook in Britain, who was understood to have increased production 20 to 
30 per cent above what was supposed to be Britain's maximum possible 
production. All kinds of Gordian knots and red tape should be slashed 
toward this end. The third was that we should secure the services of some 
man who filled the description of what I called “the ablest two-fisted 
slave-driving person in the country" -as director of war production in all 
other lines. This man should be instructed to let nothing stand in the 
way of bringing all production up to 100 per cent, and of shortening the 
time of deliveries as part of this 100 per cent efficiency. I urged that Brit¬ 
ain be supplied with the very maximum of airplanes and other most 
needed supplies by March rather than by June. The fourth point was that, 
while I opposed the centralization of power as much as any living person, 
the President should not hesitate to assume enough emergency powers 
under existing statutes as would make these achievements possible, 

I had, in fact, become considerably wrought up over what I thought 
was insufficient activity in our defense program. Since the fall of France 
we had been making noteworthy progress, but it did not seem to be as 
all out as was necessary. 

Mr. Roosevelt seemed in hearty agreement with my suggestions. 
After leaving his office I dictated a memorandum of our conversation so 
as to circulate my suggestions more widely, I then got hold of Secretaries 
Stimson and Knox and one or two others, and emphasized to them the 
ideas-I had expressed to the President. Stimson immediately invited me 
to luncheon and got together a few Government production experts to 
listen to my views. 

In succeeding weeks, and especially after the election, President 
Roosevelt took positive steps along the lines of several of my suggestions. 
On December 20 he appointed a four-man council, known as the Office of 
Production Management for Defense, with William S. Knudsen as Di¬ 
rector. 

Britain was now moving back to her policy of parallel action with 
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the United States in the Far East. She had seen that Japan was not using 
the period of three months during which the Burma Road was closed to 
negotiate peace with China, but on the contrary was aiming more directly 
at the heart of China by sending troops through French Indo-China. 
Britain’s and France’s attitude had not appeased Japan but had rendered 
her yet more demanding. 

As early as August 26 Ambassador Lothian spoke to me about the 
possible reopening of the Burma Road when the three months period ex¬ 
pired on October 15. On September 5 he asked me to what extent my 
Government might cooperate in discouraging or deterring Japan from 
blocking the reopening. His suggestion was that we might again protest 
against the closing of an international commercial highway. Finally, on 
September 30, he said his Government would be interested to know our 
views about a British announcement now to the effect that the Burma 
Road would be reopened on October 17. 

I replied that, although I could not express an opinion as to the effect 
an advance British announcement would have, I doubted if it would 
change any of Japan’s plans except that the Japanese might say some¬ 
thing or do something they had already decided to say or do. 

As for my own Government, I said we had pursued a definite and 
somewhat progressive line of acts and utterances in resisting Japanese 
aggression and treaty violations during recent years. I added that I would 
not undertake to predict, much less to make commitments, as to how fast 
and how far my Government would go in following up our various acts 
and utterances. But I emphasized this: 

“The special desire of this Government is to see Great Britain suc¬ 
ceed in the war. Our acts and utterances with respect to the Pacific area 
will be more or less affected as to time and extent by the question of what 
course will most effectively and legitimately aid Great Britain in winning 
the war." 

As Lothian was leaving my office he said that I knew, of course, that 
Singapore was available for use by our fleet at any time. I merely said 
I had already heard a report to this effect. 

Britain reopened the Burma Road beginning October 18. 

As the President and I, in various discussions following the announce¬ 
ment of the Axis alliance, developed American policy in the Far East, we 
fixed on these points: 

(i) Avoid an open struggle in the Pacific so as to bend all efforts 
to aiding Britain and strengthening ourselves. 
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in Europe and one in Asia, are undertaking to subjugate their respective 
areas of the world and to placfe them on an international order and social 
basis resembling that of seven hundred and fifty years ago. In the face of 
this growing world movement, peaceful nations are denounced and threat¬ 
ened if they dare to engage in any lawful acts or utterances in opposition 
to such movements of world conquest.” 

At almost the hour of my talk with Horinouchi, we took action that 
strikingly called to Tokyo's attention the seriousness with which we re¬ 
garded the tension existing in the Orient. At the State Department we 
announced that we had sent instructions to our consuls in the Orient to 
advise Americans to withdraw immediately from that area, including 
Japan, China, Indo-China, and Manchuria, and that we had sent three 
passenger liners to the Orient to hasten their evacuation. Since this looked 
to the Japanese Foreign Office as if we were preparing for the worst of 
eventualities in the Far East, that Government paused temporarily in its 
headlong course. 

When Australian Minister Casey called on me on November 12 to 
ask whether we intended sending a good-will naval mission to Australia, 
I said we had other plans in .mind than a good-will mission. I informed 
him we had assembled at Manila all our warships in the Far East (the 
Asiatic Fleet), including a number of submarines, as well as planes. I 
inquired of Casey whether his Government would not consider it very 
important to send further planes to Singapore, and I more than once 
emphasized the importance of a substantial number of planes being sta¬ 
tioned there. 

British Ambassador Lothian went to London on leave and, following 
his return to Washington, came to see’ me on November 23 and said he 
believed the Japanese were likely soon to attack Singapore. He gave 
me the opinion of some naval experts that, if the American Navy should 
largely make its base at Singapore, this would safeguard the entire situa¬ 
tion in the Orient. He^ expressed the view that our fleet, if stationed at 
Singapore, could reach Japan much sooner than a Japanese fleet could 
reach the South Pacific, and therefore there would be no risk involved. 
I merely remarked that this was a matter for experts to pass upon. 

Throughout the remainder of the year, our attitude toward Japan 
became one of increasing firmness. Our export controls were extended. 
When Tokyo, after a year of wavering, finally announced the establish¬ 
ment of the puppet Chinese Government of Wang Ching-wei at Nanking 
on November 30, our Export-Import Bank on the same day extended a 
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new credit of $50,000,000 to the National Government at Chungking to 
stabilize Chinese currency. 

Prior to his departure on a Caribbean inspection cruise, the Presi¬ 
dent hacf signed the proclamation and regulations placing restrictions on 
• the export of iron and steel products. He and I had agreed that these 
should be issued some days after the announcement of the loan to China 
and the sending of additional naval vessels to Manila, but that I would 
check again with him before releasing them through the White House. 

I wirelessed the President on December 9, saying I believed the time 
had come to issue the proclamation and regulations. I pointed out that 
while this meant increased irritation in Japan as a result of the way the 
news would be handled by the extreme elements in that country, Japan 
would still be permitted to obtain quantities of iron and steel products 
approximating her usual prewar imports from the United States, The 
main effect would be to shut off immense increases which we knew Japan 
was about to purchase. 

The President approving, the announcement was made the following 
day. Japan duly protested. 

I also wirelesseti the President again concerning the public announce¬ 
ment that he and the Navy Department had had in mind about the 
sending of reinforcements to the Philippines. I said to the President that 
we at the Department felt that a formal announcement giving numbers 
and types of ships would be susceptible of misconstruction both in Japan 
and in some quarters here. It might be misrepresented as a deliberate 
waving of a big stick and might easily be sensationalized by the press. 

The Japanese higher authorities, I pointed out, would obtain knowl¬ 
edge of our moves by their own methods. By letting the public obtain 
information piecemeal and gradually, there would be public knowledge of 
the moves we made, but several possible varieties of agitation might be 
avoided. Doing it quietly would facilitate the present movement of forces 
and possible similar operations in the future. We had already convinced 
the Navy Department of the wisdom of this course. The President agreed. 

This was in line with my theory that, in dealing with lawless gov¬ 
ernments, it was important to lead them to do a bit of guessing, without 
making any threats. I believed in letting them guess as to when and in 
what set of circumstances we would fight. While Japan continued to guess, 
we continued to get ready for anything she might do. 

Partly or largely as a result of our firm policy, the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment decided to wait awhile before proceeding further. Despite the threjils 
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emanating from Tokyo that reopening of the Burma Road would brm ^ 
the European War to the. Orient, Japan did nothing when the road re-^ 
sumed traffic. Having occupied a few bases in French Indo-ChiM and 
dispatched troops into China through the French colony, she refrained 
from the full-scale military occupation that the Nipponese Army had 
had in mind. She tried to obtain sweeping economic concession in the 
Netherlands East Indies, but postponed any project of occupying them 

militarily. . t „ 

If our policy had shown any signs of weakness or wavering, Japan 

would not have hesitated to take over all Indo-China and the Netherlands 

Indies, and perhaps Malaya as well. , , „ , x. 

Our Far Eastern policy in the months following the fall of France 
gave us another year and a half in which to get ready, while den^ng to 
Japan many of the materials needed for a greater military marine It 
enabled us to extend invaluable help to Britain so that, when Pearl Harbor 
came, Britain was stronger than in the summer of 1940- 

Had war broken out in the Far East in the summer of 1940, our 
assistance to Britain might have dwindled rather than increased, our 
aid to Russia in 1941 would have been hampered, and we ourselves would 
have faced the Axis alliance relatively hauch less prepared than when the 
ordeal of fife burst upon us. As our last year of peace ended, we stiU had 
nearly one full year before us in which to gird for the battle if our oppo- 
nents chose the hazard. 
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